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PREFACE 

For  many  years  the  Bliss  Electrical  School  has  felt  the  need  of 
a  single  text -book  which  would  treat  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  operation  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  devices,  in  a 
simple  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  set  forth  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  engineering  world  today. 
But  no  such  book  has  been  foimd* 

Encouraged  by  the  cordial  manner  in  which  the  many  fonrier 
students  of  the  Bliss  Electrical  School  have  received  the  lectures 
upon  electrical  engineering  delivered  during  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  particulariy  through  the  urging  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  Mr,  Miltnn  M.  Flanders,  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Tests  of  the 
Bliss  Electrical  School,  I  have  ventured  to  put  these  lectures 
into  printed  form  in  the  belief  that  they  mil  constitute  a  text- 
book of  real  value  for  future  classes,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
Alumni  of  the  School  and  others  generally  who  are  merely 
interested  or  actually  engaged  in  the  electrical  profession,  may 
find  the  information  set  forth  herein  useful. 

In  connection  with  this  undertaking  I  wish  to  make  further 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
me  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  others. 

To  Mr.  Skipwith  P.  Coale,  who  for  sixteen  years  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  theoretical  part  of  the  course.  His 
duties  have  consisted  chiefly  in  reviewing,  analyzing  and  dis- 
cussing with  the  student  body  each  and  every  lecture  after  it 
s  delivered.     He  has  always  advocated  the  most  advanced 

lethods  in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  He  has  contributed 
considerable  technical  information  and  many  helpful  sugges- 
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SECTION  I  CHAPTER  I 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

NATURE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  is  an  invisible  agent  through  which  certain  effects 
may  be  produced.  It  is  not  a  source  of  power.  Electricity  may 
best  be  defined  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  power. 
It  is  recognized  as  a  form  of  energy,  but  wherever  electrical 
energy  appears,  an  equivalent  amount  of  energy  must  have  been 
previously  supplied  in  some  other  form  to  generate  it. 

Originally  it  was  supposed  that  there  existed  an  electrical 
fluid  which  pervaded  all  bodies.  When  two  dissimilar  sub- 
stances were  rubbed  together  it  was  supposed  that  an  excess  of 
this  imaginary  electrical  fluid  was  accumulated  in  one  body  while 
the  other  one  was  robbed  of  a  portion  of  its  fluid.  The  one 
having  the  excess  was  said  to  be  positively  charged,  while  the 
one  having  less  than  normal  was  said  to  be  negatively  charged. 
It  is  not  now  believed  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  electrical 
fluid,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  considered. 

All  space  is  filled  with  a  weightless  gas  called  ether.  This 
ether  is  composed  of  particles  so  minute  that  they  pass  with  the 
utmost  freedom  through  solid  substances  and  also  fill  interstellar 
space.  The  transmission  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  ether  gas.  According  to  this  idea  the  ether  is  set  in 
vibration  by  disturbances  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  waves 
are  propagated  in. every  direction  with  the  incredible  velocity 
of  about  189,000  miles  per  second. 

If  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  smooth  surface  of  a  pond,  minute 
waves  or  ripples  are  projected  in  every  direction  through  the 
water.  At  the  seashore  waves  of  greater  length  may  be  seen, 
and  in  the  ocean,  during  a  storm,  waves  can  be  observed  which 
are  several  hundred  feet  in  length  from  the  crest  of  one  to  the 
crest  of  the  next.  Thus  we  see  that  in  water  waves  of  widely 
different  length  and  magnitude  may  be  produced. 

Sound  is  another  illustration  of  wave  motion.  Here  the 
waves  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  air,  through  which  sound  waves 
are  propagated,  is  a  tangible  thing.  If  a  man  speaks  in  a  low 
tone  the  rat^  pf  vibration  in  the  air  is  low  and  the  length  of  the 
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sound  waves  produced  is  great.  But  if  a  person  sings  or  a 
musical  instrument  is  played  at  a  high  pitch,  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  sound  waves  in  the  air  is  great  and  the  distance  from 
the  crest  of  one  to  the  crest  of  the  next  is  small.  Thus  sound 
waves  may  be  produced  of  varying  length  although  invisible. 

Now  the  ether  is  capable  of  being  set  in  vibration  so  that 
waves  of  different  length  will  result.  If  the  rate  of  vibration  is 
very  great  the  resulting  wave  length  is  very  small,  and  a  condi- 
tion is  produced  which  .we  call  light.  Light  waves  sometimes 
are  no  greater  than  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
If,  by  suitable  means,  the  rate  of  vibration  is  made  less  and  the 
wave  length,  therefore,  longer,  the  result  is  a  condition  which  is 
called  heat.  Thus  while  vibrations  from  the  sun  reach  us, 
producing  the  condition  of  light,  there  are  other  vibrations 
simultaneously  transmitted,  which  produce  heat.  A  blind  man 
sitting  in  the  sun*s  rays  can  detect  the  heat  even  though  he  can- 
not see  the  light. 

If,  by  certain  means,  still  longer  vibrations  in  the  ether  are 
produced,  another  condition  results  which  is  called  electricity. 
Light,  heat  and  electricity  are  one  and  the  same  thing  funda- 
mentally. That  is,  they  all  consist  of  vibrations  in  the  ether. 
The  only  difference  lies  in  the  wave  length.  They  are  all  pro- 
jected with  the  velocity  of  light,  which  is,  about  189,000  miles 
per  second. 

The  ancients  discovered  that  when  amber  was  rubbed  it 
developed  the  property  of  attracting  light  bits  of  chaff.  The 
Greek  word  for  amber  is  **Elektron."  When  another  substance 
developed  a  similar  property  they  said  it  had  the  property  of 
amber,  that  is,  the  property  of  "Elektron,"  or  an  electrical 
property.  From  this  word  the  term  "electricity"  is  derived. 
It  has  been  used  rather  loosely  and  has  sometimes  been  erro- 
neously employed  to  designate  certain  things. 

When  two  very  dissimilar  bodies,  such  as  a  hard  rubber  rod 
and  a  woolen  cloth  are  rubbed  briskly  together,  the  rod  becomes 
electrified.  Moreover  it  acquires  a  negative  electrical  charge. 
Experiment  will  further  show  that  the  cloth  at  the  same  time 
acquires  a  positive  electrical  charge.  What  is  really  meant  by 
these  expressions  is  that  the  friction  has  caused  the  ether  to  be 
disturbed;  a  strain  has  been  produced  between  the  surface  of 
the  woolen  cloth  and  the  rubber  rod.     What  are  called  opposite 
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Electrical  charges  are  really  nothing  but  the  two  ends  of  the  same 
^^^ain  in  the  ether.  This  fact  may  be  illustrated  by  a  stretched 
'^ber  band  held  in  the  hands,  Fig.  1.  It  might  be  said  that 
^h€  hand  A  is  charged  negatively  and  the  hand  B  is  charged 


B 


Fig.  L 


[jositively.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  medium,  which  is  the 
^bberband  connecting  the  two  hands,  has  been  strained,  and  as 
a  i^ult  of  the  strain  the  two  hands  are  drawn  together,  A 
^ilar  condition  results  when  the  rubber  rod  and  the  woolen 
doth  are  rubbed  together.  If,  now,  the  two  hands  holding  the 
nibber  band  are  allowed  to  approach  each  other,  the  strain  \\nll 
disappear. 

Lines  of  electric  force  emanate  from  the  surface  of  a  positively 
electrified  body.     By  definition,  a  line  of  force  is  an  imaginary 
iine  in  space  along  which  force  acts.     The  space  occupied  by 
[these  lines  is  called  a  field  of  force,  or  an  electro-static  field. 
If  a  body  is  isolated  in  space  and  is  positively  electrified,  these 
ines  will  emanate  in  a  direction  always  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.     When  two  oppositely  electrified  bodies  are 
placed  near  one  another,  lines  of  force  emanate  from  the  surface 
[>f   the    positively    electrified    body, 
t'hence  they  diverge  and  then  as  they 
approach    the    negatively    electrified 
ly  they  converge  toward  it,  termi- 
iting  upon  its  surface. 
An    electroscope    is    a   device  for 
ietecting  the  presence  of  an  electrical 
charge.     The  simplest  form  of  electro- 
ope  is  a  wooden  need!e  mounted  on  a 
P pivot  so  that  it  may  turn  about  freely. 
ilso  a  light  feather  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread,  or  a   pith   ball  suspended  in 
a  similar  manner,  may  be  employed. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  electroscopes  is  that  devised  bv 
Bennett,  Fig.  2,     This  consists  of  a  glass  jar,  the  mouth  of 
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Fig.  2.— Beniu'tt  's  Gold  Leaf 
electroscope  showing  action 
of  electrified  body  on 
leaves. 
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which  is  closed  by  a  cork.  Through  this  cork  passes  a  wire  to 
about  the  center  of  the  jar,  where  it  terminates  in  a  stirrup,  in 
which  is  hung  a  piece  of  gold  leaf,  extending  down  on  each  side, 
fonning  two  leaves.  The  upper  end  of  the  wire  terminates  in  a 
brass  knob  or  a  button.  If  an  electrified  body  is  approached  to 
this  terminal  the  gold  leaves  will  diverge  sharply. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  discovery  of  raditmi  and  other 
radio-active  substances  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  new 
theory  regarding  the  construction  of  matter.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  call  the  smallest  conceivable  particle  of  substance 
which  could  be  obtained  without  losing  the  identity  of  the 
substance  a  molecule.  But  the  chemist  is  capable  of  resolving 
most  molecules  by  chemical  analysis  into  two  or  more  essentially 
different  substances.  These  are  called  atoms.  The  atom  was 
then  regarded  as  the  ultimate  particle  of  matter.  Investigation 
in  late  years  has  developed  the  fact  that  each  atom  is  composed 
of  minute  particles  incredibly  smaller  than  the  atom.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  every  atom  is  a  planetary  system  on  a  minia- 
tiu'e  scale.  In  the  center  there  is  supposed  to  reside  what 
corresponds  to  a  positive  electrical  charge  or  nucleus.  Now  this 
charge  has  never  been  isolated.  Around  this  positive  nucleus 
are  rotating  in  micro-astronomical  orbits,  minute  particles  of 
matter  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  are  called  "electrons." 
The  only  difference  between  different  kinds  of  matter  is  in  the 
number  of  electrons  which  the  atoms  contain.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  contains  a  positive  nucleus  and  just  one  single  nega- 
tive electron  rotating  around  it,  even  as  our  moon  rotates  around 
the  earth.  An  atom  of  uranium  contains  ninety-two  electrons 
in  its  solar  system.  There  are  ninety-two  different  elementary 
substances,  each  differing  from  the  others  by  one  in  the  number 
of  electrons  which  it  contains. 

The  electron  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  newly  discovered  form 
of  matter,  thousands  of  times  smaller  than  the  hydrogen  atom. 
It  carries  a  negative  charge;  in  fact,  all  electrons  are  negative. 
It  has  been  called  an  atom  of  electricity,  but  electricity  is  a 
rather  vague  term.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  the  name 
"electricity"  or  "electron"  to  this  newly  discovered  form  of 
matter,  but  it  does  not  explain  anything.  The  electron  is  cer- 
tainly not  electrical  quantity  nor  is  it  electrical  energy,  but  it  is  a 
form  of  matter  which  carries  electrical  energy. 
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Consider  a  partially  exhausted  vacuum  tube»  Fig,  3,  in  which 
are  sealed  a  positive  electrode  A,  and  a  negative  electrode  B, 
connected  to  sources  of  high  potential  charges*  Through  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  in  the  glass  bulb  C  a  luminous  discharge 
will  pass  from  A  to  J5.  Now  under  certain  conditions  when  a 
discharge  takes  place  between  A  and  B  there  will  emanate  from 
the  negative  electrode  B  a  beam  of  greenish  light,  which  is 


Fig.  J. — Vacuum  tube  showing  cathode  ray  of  radiant 
matter  enrkanating  from  negative  electrode, 

called  the  cathode  ray.  This  is  so  termed  because  the  electrode 
B  is  designated  as  the  cathode  of  the  tube.  This  cathode  ray 
consists  of  a  stream  of  radiant  matter  and  is  projected  with  a 
velocity  of  about  160,000  miles  per  second.  It  consists  wholly 
of  electrons.  It  may  not  reach  or  come  any^^here  near  the 
positive  terminal,  w^hich  may  be  at  one  side  or  even  behind  the 
cathode. 

Summing  up  this  matter  then  it  may  be  stated  that  what 
is  commonly  called  electricity  is  a  condition  resulting  from  a 
strain  in  the  ether.  It  is  manifested  in  v^ibrations  which  are 
propagated  through  the  ether.  These  vibrations  may  be  di- 
rected by  means  of  conductors.  By  suitable  machinery  these 
vibrations  may  be  generated.     Well  established  laws  govern  the 

neration.  transmission  and  utilization  of  this  fomi  of  energy. 

e  electronic  theory  simply  proposes  to  explain  the  construc- 
tion of  matter  and  the  well  known  laws  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion concerning  opposite  and  similar  electrical  charges.  It  is 
also  found  to  apply  to  the  atomic  structure  of  all  other  elements 
which  constitute  the  various  known  forms  of  matter. 
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SECTION  I  CHAPTER  I 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

NATURE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Is  electricity  a  source  of  energy?    Is  it  a  natural  and  inexhaustible  source 
of  power? 

2.  Give  two  practical  definitions  of  electricity. 

3.  Explain  the  one-fluid  theory  of  electricity. 

4.  Explain  the  various  conditions  resulting  from  Wbrations  in  the  ether. 

5.  Mention  some  of  the  early  discoveries  with  reference  to  friction  and  the 
resulting  electrical  effects. 

6.  Distinguish  between  positive  and  negative  electrical  charges. 

7.  Defirie  an  electro-static  line  of  force.     What  constitutes  a  field  of  force? 

8.  Explain  the  construction  and  principle  of  operation  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope. 

9.  Distinguish  between  the  molecule,  the  atom  and  the  electron.    What  is 
the  modem  idea  of  the  precise  nature  of  electricity? 
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ELECTRO-STATIC  INDUCTION 

Electrical  charges  are  not  know^  to  exist  except  in  or  on 

niaterial  bodies.     They  naturally  reside  only  on  the  surface  of 

conducting  bodies.     This  may  be  iDnstrated  by  the  fact  that  a 

hollow  metal  ball  will  contain  precisely  the  same  charge  as  a 

solid  metal  ball  of  the  same  diameter.     Faraday  constructed  a 

cubical  box  twelve  feet  each  way,  which  he  covered  with  tin 

fcrii.    This  he  electrified  from  powerful  sources  of  static  electri  ^- 

ity,    Into  this  box  he  carried  his  most  delicate  electroscopes,  but 

once  inside  the  electroscopes  failed  to  show  the  presence  of  any 

rfectrical  charge. 

If  a  piece  of  wool  be  rubbed  on  a  rubber  rod,  the' rod  will 
acquire  a  negative  charge.  If  now,  the  rod  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  suspended  pith  ball»  -4,  Fig,  4,  it  will  become  charged  by 
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to.  4, — Pith  balls  charged  negatively  by  csontact  with  negatively  electrified 
rubber  ft)d.  When  A  is  approached  by  neijatively  electrified  rod  R^  repul- 
sion ensues;  when  B  is  approached  by  positively  charged  rod*  C7, attraction 


conduction.  If  the  rod  is  brought  into  contact  with  another 
^^pith  ball,  B,  Fig.  4.  it  also  will  be  negatively  charged.  If  the 
^Btwo  pith  balls  are  now  approached  to  each  other  it  will  be  found 
^■that  they  repel  each  other.  If,  now,  a  glass  rod,  G,  is  electrified 
^'by  rubbing  it  with  silk,  the  glass  rod  will  acquire  a  positive  charge. 

If  such  a  glass  rod  be  approached  to  either  ^4  or  B  attraction  will 

ensue. 
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These  actions  illustrate  the  first  law  of  electro-statics,  which  is: 
**Like  charges  repel  each  other;  unUke  charges  attract  each 
other/' 

If  a  hollow  brass  ball,  A,  Fig.  5.  is  charged  positively,  the 

separate  portions  of  the  charge 
repel  each  other  in  accordance  with 
the  first  law  of  electro-statics. 
They  will  naturally  occupy  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  for  they  are 
farther  away  from  each  other  on 
the  outside  than  they  could  possi- 
bly be  on  the  inside. 

If  an  electrified  ball,  A,  Fig.  6, 
mounted  on  an  insulated  support 
and  containing  ten  positive  units, 
is  approached  to  an  uncharged 
insulated  body,  J5-C,  the  charge 
on  the  body  A  will  induce  a  nega- 
tive charge  at  the  point  B,  and  a  positive  charge  at  the 
[KMHt  C.  If  pith  balls  be  mounted  on  wires  and  suspended  by 
iioiUm  threads,  as  shown,  the  presence  of  these  charges  will  be 
manifested.    The  ball  D,  electrified  by  contact  with  B,  acquires 


Pic.  5. 
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Vu\.  6. —Illustration  of  charges  produced  by 
olectro-static  induction. 


a  n(»^'ativf  charge.  It  is  rei^dled  from  B  and  attracted  toward 
.1,  atul  stan<ls  olT  at  scnne  distance.  The  ball  E,  charged  by 
I'ontart  |)<»sitivoly,  is  ropollod  from  C  a  lesser  distance  because 
thnv  is  no  opposite  oharj:;o  in  the  vicinity  to  attract  it,  while 
the  hall  h\  at  the  center  of  the  body,  remains  in  its  original 
|H»sition,  indicating  the  absence  of  any  charge  at  this  point. 
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This  action  is  known  as  electro-static  induction.  It  represents 
the  way  in  which  a  strain  in  the  ether  is  transmitted  through  the 
intervening  air  G,  between  .4  and  B,  and  reappears  again  at  the 
point  C*  A  similar  condition  would  occur  in  a  cylinder  A,  Fig, 
7,  in  which  a  piston  operating  tmder  pressure,  communicates 
through  a  connecting  rod  B,  with  another  cyHnder  C.  filled  with 


mm 


Fig.  7, — Mechanical  analogy  illustrating  nega- 
tive charge  f  jv  concave  diaphragm  and  posi- 
tive charge  by  convex  diaphragm. 

If  the  ends  of  this  cyhnder  were  closed  with  flexible 
rubber  diaphrams,  the  application  of  a  pressure  through  B 
would  cause  the  diaphram  D  to  be  forced  inward,  and  the 
diaphram  E  to  be  forced  outward.  The  end  of  the  cylinder 
which  was  concave  might  be  said  to  be  negatively  charged,  while 
the  end  E  which  was  convex  would  thet]  represent  the  positive 
charge. 

The  air  occupying  the  space  G,  Fig.  6»  between  A  and  B  is 
called  a  •'dielectric."  By  definition,  a  dielectric  is  any  sub- 
stance which  permits  induction  to  take  place  through  its  mass. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  dielectric  is  not  a  conductor.  In 
fact  all  dielectrics  are  insulators,  although  the  dielectric  prop- 
erty and  the  insulating  property  of  a  substance  are  not  directly 
related.  A  dielectric  is  simply  a  transmitter  of  a  strain.  This 
is  represented  by  the  rod  B  in  Fig.  7. 

If  the  ball  A,  Fig,  6,  is  withdrawn  from  its  position,  the  strain 
is  removed.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  the  charge  at  B  and 
the  charge  at  C  are  now  free  to  attract  each  other  and  flow  to- 
gether»  thus  neutrahzing  each  other.  Equilibrium  is  thus 
restored.  The  body  then  reverts  to  its  original  uncharged 
condition.  This  would  be  equivalent  in  Fig.  7  to  removing  the 
c>'linder  .4  and  the  rod  B,  in  which  case  the  diaphrams  D  and  E 
would  again  straighten  out. 

If  in  Fig.  6  air  filled  the  space  G  while  the  ball  .4  was  acting 
upon  B-C,  there  might  be  induced  as  much  as  four  negative 
units  at  B  and  four  positive  units  at  C     The  amount  of  induced 
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negative  charge  at  B  will  always  be  exactly  equal  to  the  induce  i 
charge  at  C,  but  both  will  be  less  than  the  charge  on  A.  If  a 
slab  pi  glass  is  interposed  at  G  the  amount  of  charge  induced 
would  be  increased.  Thus  there  might  be  five  units  induced  at 
B  and  five  at  C.  If  the  glass  plate  were  replaced  by  a  slab  of 
mica,  there  might  be  six  or  seven  units  induced  at  B  and  an 
equal  number  at  C.  This  is  because  glass  is  a  better  dielectric 
than  air,  and  mica  still  better  than  glass.  This  quality  is 
referred  to  as  the  dielectric  power  of  a  substance.  A  slab  of 
shellac  would  permit  a  very  small  amount  of  induction  to  take 
place  across  it,  although  shellac  is  an  excellent  insulator.  Mica 
is  an  excellent  insulator  and  also  a  fine  dielectric.  This  varying 
ability  of  different  substances  to  transntiit  the  electrical  strain 
might  be  illustrated  by  supposing  that  the  rod  B  in  Fig.  7  was 
a  very  slender  wooden  stick  which  would  bend  and  thus  not 
readily  transmit  the  strain  from  A  to  B,  while  if  it  were  replaced 
by  a  stout  steel  rod  a  much  greater  strain  could  be  transmitted. 
Suppose  that  while  the  body  B-C  is  under  the  influence  of  A 
it  is  separated  into  two  parts  as  in  Fig.  8.  Now  if  the  inducing 
body  A  is  removed,  the  negative  charge  on  B  cannot  neutralize 
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Fig.  8. — Showing  isolation  of  two  induced 
charges  if  separated  while  under  induction. 

with  the  positive  charge  on  C,  because  of  the  insulated  space. 
The  two  charges  thus  remain  separated  until  they  are  gradually 
dissipated  through  the  air. 

It  was  early  found  that  the  presence  of  moisture  greatly 
facilitated  the  escape  of  an  electrical  charge.  The  particles  of 
moisture  and  dust  in  the  atmosphere  come  in  contact  with  a 
charged  body  and  acquire  some  of  the  charge  which  it  contains. 
Repulsion  then  ensues  and  the  particles  are  violently  thrown  off. 
Thousands  of  these  particles  are  thus  constantly  engaged  in 
dissipating  the  original  charge  which  the  body  possessed. 
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In  the  next  place  suppose  that  the  charged  body  A  is  brought 
mto  the  vicinity  of  the  uncharged  body  B-C,  Fig.  6,  and  induc- 
tion results  as  before.  The  charge  which  is  attracted  to  the 
point  B  is  called  the  "bound"  charge.  The  charge  which  is 
repelled  to  the  point  C  is  called  the  "free"  charge.  The  latter 
is  repelled  as  far  away  as  it  can  get.  If  now  the  body  under 
induction  is  touched  by  the  hand  the  repelled  free  charge  will 
escape  into  the  earth.  The  earth  is  regarded  as  a  common 
reservoir  toward  which  all  charges  naturally  gravitate  just  as 
water  naturally  seeks  the  ocean  level.  A  similar  condition  niight 
be  obtained  in  the  illustration  given  in  Fig.  7.  If  a  pipe  were 
attached  to  the  cylinder  C  at  the  point  F  and  the  pipe  connected 
to  an  open  tank,  the  diapltram  E  would  immediately  straighten 
itself»  while  the  diaphram  D  w^ould  remain  under  tension  due  to 
the  strain  transmitted  through  B,  So  in  Fig.  9  the  presence  of 
A  maintains  the  strain  across  the  dielectric,  and  the  negative 
charge  which  is  thus  bound  remains  at  B,  while  the  positive 
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Fig.  9. — Showing  how  an  earth -ctjnnec ted  body 
under  induction  acquires  a  charge  opposite  in  sign 
to  that  possessed  by  the  inducing  body. 

charge  at  C  disappears.  If  now  the  hand  is  removed  and  the 
charged  ball  A  is  taken  aw^ay,  the  body  B-C  is  found  to  retain 
a  negative  charge.  Thus  if  an  insulated  body  be  touched  w^hile 
under  the  influence  of  a  charged  body  it  will  acquire  a  charge  of 
opposite  sign  to  that  possessed  by  the  inducing  body. 

The  way  in  which  an  electrified  rubber  rod  comes  to  attract  a 
bit  of  tissue  paper  or  chaff  can  now  be  understood.  Let  a  rod, 
A,  Fig.  10.  which  has  been  negatively  charged  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  piece  of  fur,  be  approached  to  a  table  on  which  there 
rests  a  bit  of  tissue  paper,  B.  The  charge  acts  inductively  upon 
the  paper,  inducing  a  positive  charge  at  the  point  nearest  the 
rod  and  repelling  a  negative  charge  to  the  point  farthest  away. 
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The  positive  charge  is  attracted  by  the  rod  and  the  negative 
charge  is  repelled,  but  because  the  positive  charge  is  nearer  to 
the  rod  than  the  negative,  the  attraction  is  greater  than  the 


.Fig.  10. 

repulsion,  and  the  bit  of  paper  flies  up  to  the  rod.  As  soon  as 
the  paper  comes  in  contact  therewith,  the  positive  charge  on 
the  paper  neutralizes  some  of  the  negative  charge  in  its  vicinity 
on  the  rod.  This  requires  a  few  seconds  because  of  the  poor 
conductivity  of  the  paper  and  the  surface  of  the  rod.  When, 
however,  it  has  taken  place,  the  paper  B  possesses  only  a  nega- 
tive charge,  which  is  repelled  by  the  negative  charge  on  A  and 
the  paper  is  violently  shot  away  from  the  rod. 

The  gold  leaf  electroscope  may  be  similarly  charged  by  in- 
duction. Fig.  11.     Let  the  negatively  charged  rod  A  be  brought 


Fig.  11. — Showing  Gold  Leaf  electroscope  charged 
by  electro-static  induction. 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  knob  B.     Induction  ensues  and  a  positive 
bound  charge  is  attracted  to  the  top  of  the  knob,  while  an 
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equal  free  negative  charge  is  repelled  into  the  gold  leaves  at  C 
which  are  thereby  caused  to  repel  each  other  and  they  diverge, 
If  now  the  rod  is  removed,  the  charge  at  B  and  the  charge  at  C 
neutralize  each  other  and  the  leaves  collapse.  But  if  while  .4 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  B,  the  knob  is  touched  by  the  hand,  the  free 
charge  at  C  escapes  into  the  earth  and  the  gold  leaves  collapse. 
If  now  the  hand  is  withdrawn  and  afterwards  the  rod  -4  is 
removed,  the  positive  charge  which  was  held  bound  in  the  knob 
at  B  is  released  and  distributes  itself  from  B  to  C  and  the  leaves 
again  diverge,  this  time  with  a  positive  charge  instead  of  a 
negative. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  charges 
reside  upon  the  siuface  of  bodies.  One  is  where  an  insulated 
charged  body  is  introduced  into  the  interior  of  another  body. 
The  charged  body  will  induce  and  bind  an  opposite  charge  on 
the  inside  of  the  body  under  induction.  The  charge  will  only 
remain  there,  however,  so  long  as  the  inducing  charge  is  present- 
The  other  exception  is  found  in  the  case  of  electric  currents,  which 
occupy  the  entire  cross-section  of  a  conductor  instead  of  traveling 
on  the  surface. 

The  second  law  of  electro-statics  is : 

The  force  exerted  between  two  electrified  bodies  varies 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  separate  charges  and  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 
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f  =  force  in  dynes. 
c  ^  charge  on  one  body  in  electro-static  units  of  quantity. 
c'  =  charge  on  other  body  in  electro-static  units  of  quantity, 
d  ^  distance  in  centimeters  between  two  bodies. 

By  definition,  a  unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  that  quantity 
which,  when  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  in  air  from 
a  similar  and  equal  quantity,  will  repel  it  with  a  force  of  one 
dyne. 

For  example,  suppose  two  electrified  balls  suspended  by  silk 
thread  four  centimeters  apart;  one  possesses  twenty-four  units 
of  positive  charge  and  the  other  eight  units  of  negative  charge. 
Fig.  12.  In  accordance  with  the  first  law  of  electro-statics  they 
imII  attract  one  another.    According  to  the  second  law,  the  force 
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of  attraction  will  equal  the  product  of  these  charges,  24  times  8 
equals  192,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them, 
4*,  which  equals  12  dynes.  If  these  two  balls  are  brought  in 
contact  with  each  other  for  a  moment  there  will  be  a  partial 
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Pig.  12. — Showing  attraction 
between  oppositely  electrified 
bodies. 
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Fig.  13. — Showing  redistribu- 
tion of  charges  after  contact 
and  subsequent  repulsion. 


neutralization  and  redistribution  of  the  charges.  The  eight 
units  of  negative  charge  will  unite  with  and  neutralize  eight 
units  of  positive  charge.  The  remaining  sixteen  units  of  positive 
charge  will  redistribute  themselves  equally  upon  both  balls, 
provided  the  balls  are  of  the  same  diameter.  If  now  the  balls 
are  removed  to  their  former  position,  four  centimeters  apart. 
Fig.  13,  according  to  the  first  law  of  electro-statics  they  will 
repel  each  other  because  their  charges  are  now  both  positive. 
The  force  of  repulsion  now  manifested  according  to  the  second 
law  of  electro-statics  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  separate 
charges.  8  times  8  equals  64,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  4^,  equals  4  dynes  of  repulsion. 


SECTION  I 


CHAPTER  II 


STATIC  ELECTRICITY 
ELECTRO-STATIC  INDUCTION 

1 .  State  the  first  law  of  electro-statics. 

2.  Give  a  proof  that  charges  reside  only  on  the  surface  of  material  bodies. 

3.  Explain  electro-static  induction,  giving  the  three  steps  in  the  experiment 
of  bringing  an  insulated  uncharged  body  under  the  influence  of  a  charged 
body. 

4.  Define  a  dielectric.     Mention  a  few. 

5.  Distinguish  between  "free"  and  "bound"  electrical  charges. 

6.  Explain  the  process  by  which  an  electrified  body  attracts  an  unelectrified 
body  which  is  brought  into  its  vicinity. 
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7.  Explain  the  method  of  charging  an  electroscope  by  induction. 

8.  What  exceptions  are  there,  if  any,  to  the  general  rule  that  electrical 
charges  reside  upon  the  surface  of  bodies? 

9.  State  the  second  law  of  electro-static^. 

10.  If  a  ball  containing  25  positive  units  is  suspended  in  space  5  centimeters 
away  from  another  ball  charged  with  5  negative  \mits,  what  will  be  the  force 
in  dynes  between  them?    Will  it  be  attraction  or  repulsion? 

11.  If  a  ball  containing  58  positive  units  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  ball 
containing  18  negative  units  and  they  are  then  moved  10  centimeters  apart, 
what  will  be  the  force  manifested  between  them?  Will  it  be  attraction  or 
repulsion? 


SECTION  I  CHAPTER  III 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

CONDUCTORS  AND  INSULATORS 

In  1729  Gray  found  that  cotton  thread  would  conduct  elec- 
tricity while  silk  would  not.  He  succeeded  in  conducting  static 
charges  by  this  means  several  hundred  feet,  the  conductor  being 
held  up  by  insulating  loops  of  silk. 

No  sharp  dividing  line  can  be  made  between  condugtors  and 
insulators.  As  a  general  thing  conductors  are  those  substances 
which  permit  a  current  or  charge  to  pass  through  them  very 
readily,  while  insulators  do  not  easily  allow  a  ciurent  to  pass. 
Some  substances,  however,  will  readily  conduct  certain  kinds  of 
electricity,  while  acting  as  insulators  toward  other  kinds:  thus 
dry  wood  readily  conducts  electrical  charges  while  a  dynamo 
current  would  be  effectually  barred  by  it.  If  the  two  terminals 
of  a  static  machine  are  connected  to  a  wooden  table,  the  charges 
pass  readily  through  the  wood  instead  of  between  the  discharging 
knobs.  But  if  the  two  wires  of  an  electric  lighting  circuit  were 
approached  within  a  half  inch  of  each  other  and  connected  to  the 
wood,  no  current  would  pass. 

As  the  best  known  conductors  offer  some  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  electricity,  it  may  therefore  be  stated  that  there  is 
no  perfect  conductor. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  best  known  insulator  will  allow  some 
electricity  to  leak  through;  therefore,  there  is  no  perfect  insulator. 
The  list  of  good  conductors  merges  gradually  into  poor  con- 
ductors and  then  into  good  insulators,  and  between  the  two 
extremes  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line. 

Among  the  best  insulators  are  the  following : 

Mica  Shellac 

Glass  Air 

Porcelain  Paper 

Rubber  Slate 

Silk         .  Marble 

One  of  the  best  insulators  is  mica,  which  possesses  the  valuable 
property  of  being  fire  proof  as  well   as  being  of  high  specific 
resistance.    Furthermore  it  does  not  diminish  in  resistance  imder 
mechanical  pressure,  and  it  does  not  readily  absorb  moisture. 
18 
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Glass  and  porcelain  are  also  excellent  insulators.  Glass,  while 
possessing  a  high  intrinsic  resistance,  has  the  undesirable  qtiality 
of  condensing  moisture  upon  its  surface.  When  exposed  to  the 
air,  glass  insulators  accumulate  a  film  of  dust  and  moisture, 
which  makes  a  coat  of  slime,  and  currents  will  leak  over  this 
surface  from  the  wire  to  the  pin  which  supports  the  insulator. 
In  humid  climates  the  loss  through  surface  leakage  is  sometimes 
very  great* 

In  this  respect  porcelain  is  superior  to  glass.  Porcelain 
insulators  do  not  readily  condense  moisture  upon  their  surface, 
They  are  usually  coated  with  a  glaze  consisting  largely  of  silica. 
In  the  absence  of  this  glaze  the  insulator  might  absorb  moisture 
and  become  conducting.  The  protecting  glaze  prevents  leakage 
through  the  insulator  and  also  reduces  surface  leakage.  Except 
for  telephone,  telegraph  and  other  comparatively  low  voltage 
lines,  porcelain  insulators  are  preferred. 

Gutta  percha  is  a  gum  obtained  from  a  tree  similar  to  the 
India  rubber  tree,  although  not  identical  ^\ith  it.  It  is  a  supe- 
rior insulator  for  use  on  submarine  cables.  It  is  the  only  material 
that  has  been  found  which  would  successfully  withstand  the 
action  of  salt  water  indefinitely.  Cables  in  ser\4ce  forty  years 
show  no  deterioration  whatever. 

Vulcanized  soft  rubber  is  the  best  insulator  for  covering  wires 
for  electric  lighting  in  buildings-  To  make  the  insulation  adhere 
to  the  copper,  the  wire  must  first  be  coated  with  a  layer  of  tin. 
This  coating  is  to  prevent  the  sulphur,  which  is  used  in  vulcan- 
izing the  rubber,  from  oxidizing  the  wire.  The  rubber  wall  is 
generally  H"  or  more  in  thickness  and  is  protected  by  means  of 
an  outer  braid  of  cotton  saturated  with  a  compound  which  re- 
sists moisture,  This  affords  an  insulation  as  a  whole  which  is 
extremely  high. 

Paper  forms  an  excellent  insulator  for  the  covering  of  wire 
provided  it  is  impregnated  with  a  moisture  repellant  which  will 
stand  a  reasonably  high  temperature.  Paper  insulated  cables 
have  largely  replaced  those  heretofore  insulated  with  rubber, 
with  a  marked  economy  in  cost.  Paper  covered  cables,  lead 
sheathed*  are  more  homogeneous  than  those  covered  with 
rubber  and  are  more  easily  manufactured,  but  the  dielectric 
resistance  of  India  rubber  is  greater  than  that  of  paper,  so  that 
paper  covered  cables  must  be  larger  and  heavier  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  insiilation.     Furthermore,  if  the  lead  sheath  is  broken 
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a  paper  insulated  cable  is  destroyed,  as  electroljrtic  action 
accompanjring  the  introduction  of  moisture  sets  in  rapidly. 
Paper  is  very  largely  used  in  electrical  work  both  in  the  form  of 
common  paper  and  pressed  board.  It  is  frequently  impreg- 
nated with  paraffine  or  other  hydro-carbons  to  render  it  im- 
pervious to  moisture..  Its  dielectric  powers  decrease  when  it  is 
subjected,  to  an  increase  in  mechanical  pressure. 

Although  all  oils  are  non-conductors,  mineral  oils  are  prefer- 
able as  insulators  because  they  do  not  gtmi.  Vegetable  oils 
have  a  tendency  to  become  thick  and  gummy.  They  gradually 
carbonize  under  the  application  of  heat.  As  they  are  thus 
slowly  transformed  into  conductors  their  efficiency  gradually 
becomes  impaired.  Switches  designed  to  break  circuits  carry- 
ing high  voltages  are  arranged  to  open  the  circuit  under  oil. 
A  high  grade  mineral  oil  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
switch  can  be  made  much  more  compact  than  one  designed  to 
break  a  similar  voltage  in  the  air. 

Among  the  manufactured  insulators  fibre  is  one  of  the  best. 
This  is  a  kind  of  paper,  being  manufactured  from  wood  pulp. 
It  is  subjected  to  great  hydraulic  pressure  and  is  made  in  rods, 
tubes,  sheets  and  blocks,  possessing  considerable  mechanical 
strength.  It  is  made  in  various  colors,  chiefly  red,  white  and 
black.  The  white  hard  fibre  is  one  of  the  best  in  insulating 
properties.  Most  fibre  tends  to  absorb  moisture.  Its  insulating 
properties  also  diminish  when  it  is  subjected  to  mechanical 
pressure.  Fibre  also  will  carbonize  under  the  application  of  heat 
or  under  the  burning  influence  of  an  electric  arc.  When  car- 
bonized it  becomes  a  conductor  and  its  insulating  properties 
immediately  disappear.  Fibre  should  never  be  used  as  an 
insulator  for  circuits  of  500  volts  and  upwards. 

Marble  and  slate  have  been  extensively  used  as  the  insulating 
material  for  switchboards.  Both  may  be  sawed  and  drilled. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  in  the  selection  of  such  material, 
to  see  that  it  does  not  possess  metallic  veins  which  would  destroy 
the  insulating  property.  Slate  is  now  used  universally  as 
switchboard  material,  being  cheaper  and  more  easily  worked 
than  marble.  For  voltages  above  seven  hundred,  .however, 
even  slate  should  not  be  relied  upon,  but  switches  for  handling 
such  circuits  should  be  independently  mounted  and.  enclosed  in 
oil,  their  operation  being  by  remote  control  from  a  slate  switch 
board  on  which  the  control  circuits  are  operated  at  110  volts. 
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One  of  the  most  widely  used  manufactured  insuJators  is  Bake- 
lite.  Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland  discovered  that  carbolic  acid»  scien- 
tifically known  as  phenol,  and  formaldehyde  can  be  made  to 
unite  chemically  with  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a  solid,  semi- 
transparent,  amber-like  substance  without  taste  or  odor  and 
possessing  entirely  new  chemical  and  physical  characteristics* 
When  these  two  materials  combine  a  synthetic  resin  results, 
generally  known  as  Bakelite,  Certain  solvents  are  available 
in  which  this  resin  may  be  dissolved,  and  thus  varnishes  and  lac- 
quers are  made.  If,  however,  this  peculiar  material  is  heated 
above  a  certain  point,  a  secondary  reaction  of  a  chemical  nature 
sets  in.  The  material  does  not  change  its  physical  properties  to 
any  great  degree,  but  the  chemical  change  is  remarkable  and  there- 
after it  becomes  absolutely  insoluble  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Bakelite  moulding  process  involves  a  temperature  of  350 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  pressure  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  mould  surface.  Hardened  steel  dies  are  em- 
ployed. The  moulding  material  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  a 
dry.  granular  powder  or  in  thin,  hard  sheets,  which  soften  readily 
on  being  slightly  heated.  The  first  application  of  heat  and 
pressure  momentarily  softens  the  material  so  that  it  fluxes 
freely  and  will  accurately  take  the  form  of  the  mould.  The 
continued  application  of  heat  and  pressure  brings  about  a 
<iiemical  reaction  which  causes  the  moulded  material  to  rapidly 
harden  or  set»  after  which  it  cannot  be  softened  again  by  further 
heating.  The  time  of  this  cure  varies  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 
After  hardening,  Bakelite  has  no  melting  point,  but  at  tem- 
peratures in  excess  of  575  degrees  it  gradually  carbonizes  and 
disintegrates.  Bakelite  sheet,  tube  and  rod  consist  of  lamina- 
tions of  paper  impregnated  with  Bakelite  and  compressed.  It 
is  vastly  superior  to  hard  rubber  and  fiber.  It  will  not  soften 
by  heating  nor  absorb  water  or  oil.  It  will  not  swell  or  warp 
and  possesses  an  average  dielectric  strength  of  930  volts  per  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch,  with  a  tensile  strength  of  18,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Micarta  is  the  trade  name  of  a  Bakelite 
product  in  which  the  base  is  paper.  It  will  stand  a  temperature 
of  150  degrees  Centigrade  continuously  and  is  50%  stronger 
mechanically  than  the  best  hard  fibre.  A  sample  of  Micarta 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  successfully  withstood  a  pressure  of 
13J,0D0  volts-     Until  Bakelite  was  invented,  mica  was  the  only 
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material  with  which  commutators  could  be  insulated.  Now 
commutators  can  readily  be  constructed  with  Bakelite  com- 
pound as  the  insulator,  the  body  being  about  50%  wood  pulp. 
The  insulating  properties  are  exceedingly  high  and  the  construc- 
tion is  so  strong  mechanically  that  small  commutators  will 
withstand  speeds  of  15,000  to  20,000  revolutions  per  minute 
without  danger  of  going  to  pieces.  Nearly  every  part  of  the 
electrical  equipment  of  an  automobile  requiring  insulation  can 
employ  Bakelite  to  advantage.  Almost  all  of  the  leading  light- 
ing and  ignition  systems  use  Bakelite  insulation  for  distributors 
and  for  all  parts  in  the  ignition  system  which  require  high  insula- 
tion and  ability  to  withstand  the  heat  about  an  engine,  under 
which  rubber  deteriorates  and  the  poor  insulating  qualities  of 
fibre  invariably  give  way. 

The  best  known  conductors  are  the  metals,  carbon  and  water. 
Metals  are  all  good  conductors  as  far  as  static  electricity  is  con- 
cerned. Carbon  is  a  manufactured  product  obtained  by  mixing 
coke,  which  comes  from  gas  retorts,  with  pitch  for  a  binder. 
This  is  then  baked  in  a  furnace  to  produce  rods  and  plates.  A 
carbon  rod  of  this  kind  possesses  a  resistance  between  two  and 
three  thousand  times  greater  than  a  copper  rod  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

Water  is  a  conductor  if  it  contains  impurities,  but  it  is  a  con- 
ductor only  when  impure.  Chemically  pure  water  has  a  con- 
ductivity of  less  than  one-millionth  of  that  of  the  metals.  The 
slightest  trace  of  impurity,  however,  greatly  lowers  its  resistance. 
Thus  a  few  drops  of  acid  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  make  the  water 
a  fair  conductor.  Dilute  acids  or  acidulated  water  will  conduct 
readily,  but  pure  water  and  pure  acids  are  poor  conductors. 

Ice  is  a  non-conductor.  It  should  be  here  noted  that  all 
transparent  solids  are  non-conductors.  For  example,  diamonds, 
quartz  crystals,  glass,  mica  and  ice  are  all  transparent  solids  and 
hence  non-conductors. 

The  himian  body  is  a  fair  conductor.  It  is  largely  composed 
of  liquid  and  although  it  often  offers  a  high  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  a  current,  this  resistance  is  chiefly  located  at  the 
contact  point  between  the  conductor  and  the  hand  or  other 
portion  of  the  body  touched.  If  the  skin  be  dry  the  resistance  is 
high,  but  if  the  surface  is  moist  the  resistance  is  low. 

Cotton,  wood  and  paper  depend  for  their  insulating  proper- 
ties upon  being  thoroughly  dry.     They  readily  absorb  moisture. 
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which  rapidly  lowers  their  insulating  qualities.  They  niust» 
therefore,  be  impregnated  with  some  moisture  repellant  if  they 
are  to  be  of  \^lue  as  insidators. 

Very  small  wires  may  be  economically  insulated  with  an 
enameled  coating.  When  properly  prepared  and  applied  the 
enamel  will  not  crack.  It  is  non-inflammable  and  softens  at 
about  300  degrees  Falirenheit.  The  enamel  is  a  solution  of 
cellulose  acetate,  which,  when  it  solidifies,  becomes  a  solid. 
transparent  jelly.  The  bare  wire  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
the  hot  enamel  and  then  cooled.  It  is  then  passed  a  second  time 
through  the  enamel  and  again  cooled.  This  is  continued  until 
the  wire  acquires  from  six  to  ten  coatings.  It  is  essential  to 
work  the  enamel  at  the  proper  temperature  to  prevent  cracking. 
Enamel  has  a  higher  insuJation  value  than  rubber  for  equal 
thicknesses.  Two  wnres  insulated  with  ten  of  these  coatings 
may  be  placed  in  close  contact  and  vnW  stand  a  pressure  of  one 
thousand  volts  betw^een  them  without  breaking  down.  Enamel 
insulation  is  not  practical  for  large  VN-ires,  on  account  of  the 
expense  and  because  the  insulation  is  readily  fractured. 

Bituminous  substances  such  as  tar,  bitumen,  and  pitch  are 
widely  used  as  insulating  material  in  cables.  A  mixture  is  used 
for  underground  cables  which  contains  mineral  pitch,  silicon 
and  tar.  This  is  applied  to  a  cable  together  with  rough  hemp 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  hemp  to  two  of  the  mixture.  The 
bitumen  used  in  electrical  work,  especially  on  cables,  is  largely 
vulcanized.  For  junction  boxes  bitumen  is  mixed  with  chalk 
or  day  to  obtain  an  economical  filler.  Its  insulating  power  is 
not  high  and  it  can  be  used  for  low  tension  work  only.  The 
above  substances  are  used  principally  in  connection  with  the 
Edison  system  of  underground  conduits. 

The  metals  in  the  order  of  their  conductivity  are  as  follows: 


Silver.,.. 100% 

Copper, ,  98% 

Gold, 78% 

Aluminum.. , .  61% 

Zinc 30% 

Platinum 17% 


Iron ..,,.  16% 

Lead 15% 

Tin, 9% 

Nickel 7% 

Mercury. ....._  1% 


The  best  known  conductor  is  silver,  and  because  of  its  excellent 
conducting  qualities  is  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  other 
metals.  For  this  purpose  it  is  regarded  as  having  a  conductivity 
of  100%!,  although  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a  perfect  con- 
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ductor.  Next  in  order  comes  copper,  which,  compared  with 
silver,  has  a  conductivity  of  98%.  This  is  the  best  commercial 
conductor.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  alloys  of  diflFerent  metals 
have  a  conductivity  which  is  often  less  than  the  conductivity  of 
the  poorest  metal  in  the  mixture.  Thus,  if  an  alloy  is  made  of 
50%  copper  and  50%  silver,  a  conducti\'ity  is  obtained  which  is 
not  an  average  of  the  two,  or  99%,  but  approximately  only  68%. 
Copper  is  the  most  widely  used  conductor  in  the  electrical 
industry.     The  cost  of  silver  is  prohibitive. 

Since  aluminimi  has  been  produced  by  electrical  means  the 
cost  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  formi- 
dable competitor  of  copper  for  transmission  lines,  where  a  bare 
conductor  can  be  used.  Because  of  its  lower  conductivity  its 
cross-section  has  to  be  correspondingly  increased  in  order  to 
make  the  resistance  comparative  with  equal  lengths  of  copper. 

In  order  that  equal  lengths  of  the  two  wires  may  have  equal 
resistance,  the  cross-section  of  alimiinimi  wire  must  have  159 
circular  mils  if  the  cross-section  of  the  copper  wire  is  100  circu- 
lar mils.  Although  for  equal  cross-sections  alimiinimi  has  a  lower 
tensile  strength  than  copper,  for  equal  resistances  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  larger  aluminum  wire  is  superior  to  the  copper 
wire.  The  specific  gravity  of  aliuninimi  is  so  much  less  than 
copper,  that  for  equal  resistances  and  equal  lengths  an  alumintmi 
wire  weighs  only  48%  of  the  weight  of  a  copper  wire.  As  the 
weight  is  thus  somewhat  less  than  one-half,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  economy  to  buy  alimiinimi  in  place  of  copper,  even 
though  the  price  per  poimd  were  twice  as  much.  Therefore,  for 
equal  conductivities,  alimiinum  wire  is  cheaper  at  38  cents  per 
pound  than  copper  at  19  cents.  A  further  advantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  as  aluminimi  wire  is  lighter  and  superior  in  tensile 
strength,  the  span  between  poles  can  be  made  longer  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  reduced.  But  the  advantages  which  alumintmi 
possesses  are  more  than  offset  by  some  disadvantages  if  we 
attempt  to  use  an  insulated  aluminum  wire  for  pole  lines  or 
interior  construction.  This  is  on  account  of  the  greater  amoimt 
of  insulation  required  to  cover  the  larger  aluminum  wire,  which 
more  than  offsets  the  cheapness  in  cost  of  the  bare  wire  and  for 
interior  work  the  superior  tensile  strength  and  lightness  in  weight 
are  no  advantage. 

The  only  other  conductor  that  is  used  extensively  is  iron. 
For  equal  conductivities,  iron  is  the  cheapest  of  all  conductors. 
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While  it  has  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  conductivity  of  copper, 
its  cost  is  less  than  one-sixth,  so  that  if  a  conductor  made  of  iron 
containing  six  square  inches  of  cross-section  be  used,  it  would 
have  the  same  resistance  for  a  given  length,  and  cost  less  than  a 
copper  conductor  of  one  square  inch  of  cross-section.  The  cost 
of  inanufacture  of  the  insxUating  supports  involved  for  iron,  how- 
ever, would  in  general  be  prohibitive*  Therefore,  iron  is  rarely 
used  as  a  conductor  except  in  electric  railway  work  where  it  is 
employed  as  a  third  rail  on  surface  systems,  or  as  a  T-shaped  rail 
in  conduit  or  underground  systems,  when  it  is  known  as  a  con- 
ductor bar,  and  lastly,  where  both  of  the  two  rails  of  any  electric 
railway  system  are  employed  as  a  common-return  for  conveying 
the  current  from  the  cars  back  to  the  power  house. 

Wires  are  generally  made  of  circular  cross-section.  Because 
of  the  inconvenience  involved  in  expressing  these  cross-sections 
in  decimals  of  a  square  inch,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
adopt  another  method  of  measurement.  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment for  the  diameter  of  a  wire  is  the  mil.  One  mil  is  equal  to 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  unit  of  area  for  a  wire  is  the 
circular  mil,  A  circular  mil  is  the  area  of  a  circle  one  mil  in 
diameter.  It  is  also  the  area  of  the  largest  circle  that  can  be 
inscribed  in  a  square  mil.  It  is  equal  to  0.7854  of  a  square  mil. 
To  find  the  cross-sectional  area  of  a  piece  of  wire  in  circular  mils, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  square  the  diameter  in  mils;  d^  =  cm. 
d  =  diameter  in  mils, 
cm.  —  cross-section  in  circular  mils. 
For  example:  a  wire  has  a  diameter  of  }4  inch  and  as  it  takes  one 
thousand  mils  to  make  an  inch,  J4  inch  is  equal  to  i*^^?^,  =  250 
mils.  This  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  in  mils.  250*  =  62,500 
cm.,  cross-sectional  area.  If  the  cross-sectional  area  of  a  wire 
is  known,  its  diameter  may  be  found  by  extracting  its  square  root. 
Thus,  if  a  wire  has  a  cross-section  of  211,600  cm.  the  diameter 
is  the  square  root  of  this  quantity,  or  460  mils,  which  is  ^^Pf  ooa. 
or  0.460  of  an  inch.  This  would  represent  a  wive  almost  one-half 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.     (500  mils  =  H"*) 

In  this  country  aluminum  and  copper  wires  are  drawn  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Brown  and  Sharpc,  or  American  gauge.  The 
largest  wire  in  this  gauge  is  No.  0000.  The  wires  decrease  in 
size  from  this  number  up  to  No.  40.  There  is  no  fixed  relation 
between  the  gauge  number  and  the  circular  mils  that  holds 
throughout  the  table,  although  of  course  every  particular  size 
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wire  is  designated  by  a  certain  gauge  number  and  also  possesses 
a  definite  cross-section. 

Some  points  regarding  the  wire  table  may  be  noted  as  of 
importance.  Thus,  proceeding  from  the  larger  wires  to  the 
smaller,  and  starting  with  any*  particular  wire,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  third  size  smaller  wire  has  one-half  the  cross-section. 
Thus,  No.  10  has  about  one-half  the  circular  mils  of  No.  7 ;  No. 
14  has  one-half  the  circular  mils  of  No.  11.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  a  wire  which  is  ten  gauge  numbers  smaller  than 
another  wire  has  one-tenth  of  its  cross-section.  Thus,  a  No.  20 
has  one-tenth  the  cross-section  of  a  No.  10.  A  No.  IS  has  one- 
tenth  the  cross-section  of  a  No.  5.  A  No.  7  has  one-tenth  the 
cross-section  of  a  No.  0000. 

The  resistance  of  a  wire  varies  directly  with  its  length  and 
inversely  with  its  cross-section.  Therefore,  if  the  resistance  of 
a  certain  wire  one  foot  long  is  known,  a  wire  800  feet  long  of  the 
same  cross-section  will  have  800  times  as  much  resistance.  The 
larger  the  cross-section  or  area  of  the  path  for  the  current,  the 
less  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  Thus,  if  the  resist- 
ance of  a  wire  is  two  ohms  for  800  feet  of  length,  when  it  has  a 
cross-section  of  3,000  cm.,  if  its  cross-section  is  doubled  and 
thereby  made  6,000  cm.  its  resistance  would  be  halved  and 
would  therefore  be  one  ohm.  The  resistance  of  any  conductor 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula : 

cm. 

sp.r.  =  specific  resistance  of  conductor,  that  is  the  resistance  of  a 
conductor  one  foot  long  and  one  circular  mil  in  cross-section. 
/         =  length  of  conductor  in  feet. 
cm.   =  cross-section  in  circular  mils. 
R       =  total  resistance  in  ohms  per  length  of  conductor. 

The  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  one  foot  long,  one  mil  in  diam- 
eter and  one  cm.  in  cross-section,  at  a  temperature  of  about  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  is  10.8  ohms.  With  this  as  a  basis  the 
resistance  of  a  copper  wire  of  any  length  and  cross-section  may 
be  found.  Thus,  a  No.  14  wire  which  has  a  cm.  of  4106,  if 
1600  feet  long,  will  have  a  resistance  of 

10.8X1600 


4106 


=  4  ohms  (approx.) 
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STATIC  ELECTRICITY 
CONDUCTORS  AND  INSULATORS 

1 ,  Define  a  ccinductor, 

2.  Define  an  insulator. 

3*  Give  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  insulntors  and  the  places  where  they 
would  be  iised- 

4    What  arc  the  relative  advantages  of  glass  and  porcelain  as  insulators) 

5.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  gutta-percha,  rubber  and  paper  as 
insulators? 

6.  Where  should  fiber  be  used  for  insulating  purposes,  and  where  should  it 
nol  be  used? 

7.  For  what  puriJose  is  slate  chiefly  used  as  an  insulating  material  and  whtTe 
is  it  not  suitable? 

8.  Explain  the  nature  of  bakelite,  the  method  of  preparation  and  some  of 
its  4if>plications. 

9.  How  do  water,  carlKin  and  the  metals  rank  as  conductors? 
to.  To  what  class  of  materials  do  transparent  solids  belong? 

11,  Arrange  in  the  order  of  their  conductivities:  gold,  silver,  iron,  aluminum 
sLiid  copper. 

12.  What  units  are  employ«fd  to  designate  the  diameter  and  cross-sectional 
Area  of  wires? 

IJ.  Defme  the  "mir";  also  the  ^'circular  miL" 

14.  If  a  wire  has  a  diameter  of  25  mils,  what  is  its  cross-sectional  area  in 
circular  mils? 

15.  If  a  wire  has  a  diameter  of  3/16  inch,  what  is  its  cross-sectional  area  in 
circular  mils? 

16.  If  a  wire  has  a  cross-sectional  area  of  10,000  circular  mils,  what  is  its 
etcr  in  inches? 

17.  Wliat  are  the  relative  conductivities  of  copper  and  aluminum  wire  of 
^ual  cross  section? 

18.  What  is  the  resistance  of  1,500  feet  of  copper  wire  having  a  cross-section 
of  4,000  circular  mils? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  a  "mil-foot**  of  copper?    What  is  its  resistance? 

20.  Wiat  is  the  largest  and  the  smallest  wire  in  the  Brown  and  Sharpe 
table? 

21-  What  are  the  relative  resistances  of  a  No,  7  and  a  No.  10  wire? 
22.  How  many  wires  of  No.  30  gauge  will  it  take  to  equal  one  No.  10  in 
cross-section? 


SECTION  I  CHAPTER  IV 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

CONDENSERS 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  oppositely  electrified  bodies 
attract  one  another.  It  has  been  found  that  if  two  oppositely 
electrified  bodies  are  placed  very  close  to  each  other  their  capa- 
cities will  be  greatly  increased.  In  order  to  understand  this 
action  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  capacity, 
potential  and  quantity.  Potential  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  "potens"  which  means  power.  The  potential  of  a  body  is  a 
measure  of  its  power  to  do  work. 

A  imit  quantity  of  electricity  has  been  defined  as  the  amotmt 
of  electricity  which  when  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter 
in  air  from  a  similar  and  equal  amount  will  repel  it  with  a  force  of 
one  dyne.  One  unit  quantity  of  electricity  imparted  to  a  body 
which  possesses  one  unit  of  capacity  will  electrify  it  to  one  unit 
potential.  The  relation  existing  between  these  three  units  is 
expressed  in  the  following  equation: 

V 
K  =  capacity 
Q  =  quantity 
V  =  potential. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  a  small  quantity  of 
electricity  will  electrify  a  body  of  small  capacity  to  a  high  poten- 
tial. That  is,  20  units  of  quantity  imparted  to  a  body  having  a 
capacity  of  four  units,  will  electrify  it  to  a  potential  of  five  units. 
Although  a  small  quantity  of  water  placed  in  a  bottle  or  very 
slender  vase  would  fill  it  to  a  high  level,  because  its  capacity  is 
small,  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  imparted  to  a  body 
possessing  a  large  capacity,  without  electrifying  it  to  a  very  high 
potential. 

Suppose  two  metal  discs,  A  and  J5,  Fig.  14,  are  mounted  on 
insulating  supports  and  are  approached  to  each  other.  Suppose 
the  disc  B  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  a  static  machine  or  other 
source  of  high  potential,  so  that  it  becomes  charged  positively. 
If  disc  A  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  the  groimd,  plate  B  will  act 
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inductively  across  the  dielectric,  inducing  a  negative  charge 
upon  that  part  of  the  surface  of  plate  .4,  nearest  B.  An  equal 
positive  charge  will  be  repelled  through  the  wire  G  to  the  earth. 
The  pith  ball  electroscope  connected  with  A,  will  show  a  feeble 
electrification  while  the  one  connected  with  B  vn]\  be  more  hghly 
electrified  because  of  its  connection  with  the  static  machine. 
The  charge  on  the  inner  surface  of  .4  now  reacts  upon  the  induc- 
ing charge  on  B,  attracting  this  positive  charge  to  its  inner  sur- 
face and  binding  it  there.  This  alteration  in  the  distribution  of 
the  diarge  allows  more  positive  charge  to  flow  from  the  static 


» 


Fig,  14, — Illustrating  the  principle  of  a  condenser- 

machine.  This  increased  positive  charge  upon  B  now  reacts 
upon  the  plate  A  and  induces  from  the  earth  a  greater  negative 
charge,  which  is  attracted  to  its  inner  surface  and  condensed 
there.  The  increased  negative  charge  again  reacts  upon  B, 
attracting  and  condensing  still  more  positive  cliarge  upon  its 
inner  surface.  These  two  charges  continue  to  increase  in 
amount  and  condense  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  plates  up  tb 
a  potential  equal  to  that  of  the  source,  or  until  the  strain  in  the 
dielectric  becomes  so  great  that  it  can  no  longer  support  it 
mechanically.  The  dielectric  then  breaks  down,  a  flash  or 
spark  passes  across  it»  which  is  an  indication  of  the  tearing  of  a 
path  through  the  dielectric  as  the  two  accumulated  charges 
neutralize  each  other.  If,  before  this  discharge  takes  place,  the 
wires  connecting  to  the  ground  and  static  machine  are  removed 
and  the  plates  approached  more  closely  to  each  other,  both  pith 
^ft     hall  electroscopes  will  descend,  indicating  apparently  that  there 
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simply  means  that  the  capacity  of  the  plates  A  and  B  have  been 
increased,  and  for  a  given  quantity  an  increase  in  capacity  means 
a  fall  in  potential,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  formtda. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  capacities  increase  as  the  conductors 
approach  each  other.  If  now  the  plates  A  and  B  are  separated, 
their  capacities  fall,  their  potentials  rise  correspondingly  and 
the  pith  balls  again  fly  out,  apparently  indicating  an  increased 
amount  of  electrification.  This,  however,  is  due  only  to  an 
increase  in  potential,  caused  by  a  diminution  in  capacity,  for  the 
charges  do  not  now  attract  each  other  as  powerfully,  and  the 
condensing  action  is  less  when  the  plates  are  farther  apart.  If 
the  plates  A  and  B  are.  separated  by  a  slab  of  glass  or  mica  in- 
stead of  air,  the  inductive  action  will  be  greater.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  called  a  Condenser.  Condensers  are  generally 
constructed  with  a  dielectric  made  of  paper,  mica  or  glass,  sepa- 
rating the  metal  coatings  which  are  usiially  made  of  tin  foil. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  depends  upon  three  things: 

First,  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  metal  coatings. 

Second,  upon  the  thinness  of  the  intervening  dielectric. 

Third,  upon  the  dielectric  capacity  of  the  insulator  separating 
the  coatings. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  metals  are 
used.  They  may  be  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  tin  foil,  or  any  other 
material  which  is  a  good  conductor.  Their  size  and  shape  only 
are  of  consequence.  As  charges  readily  effect  their  escape  from 
pointed  conductors,  the  edges  of  the  coatings  of  a  condenser 
should  be  free  from  ragged  points  and  should  preferably  be 
rounded  on  the  corners.  The  capacity  of  a  condenser  will  be 
increased  directly  with  the  size  of  the  coatings.  Thus,  for  a 
given  thickness  and  quality  of  dielectric,  doubling  the  size  of  the 
coatings  would  double  the  capacity  of  the  condenser. 

The  closer  the  coatings  are  together,  the  greater  will  be  the 
resulting  attraction.  As  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  capacity 
great,  the  dielectric  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  and  yet  be 
able  to  mechanically  support  the  strain.  If  the  dielectric  is  too 
thin  or  is  not  sufficiently  tough,  the  pressure  of  the  two  charges 
upon  its  surface  will  tear  a  path  through  it,  and  the  two  charges 
will  neutralize  each  other  over  this  path. 

The  dielectric  capacity  of  the  material  which  separates  the 
coatings   is    different   for    different   materials.     The   dielectric 
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Fig.    15. — ^Simple  plate  condenser. 
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capacity  of  air  is  taken  as  one.  Mica  has  values  ranging  from 
5  to  8,  glass  is  about  3.  shellac  2.74,  turpentine  and  petroleum  have 
a  capacity  of  about  2.  These  represent  the  relative  amounts  of 
inductive  action  that  will  occur  through  equal  thicknesses  of  these 
materials. 

A  plate  condenser  consists  of  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  two  sides 
of  which  are  glued  pieces  of  tin  foil.  Fig.  15.  These  coatings 
should  extend  to  within  about  l^i  inches  of  the  edge  all  around. 

A  more  compact  form  of  con- 
denser may  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  glass  jar  which  is 
coated  with  tin  foil  on  the  in- 
side and  outside,  on  the  bottom 
and  about  half  wa\^up  the  sides, 
A  wire  connecting  with  the  inner 
coating  passes  through  a  cork  by 
which  the  jar  is  sealed,  and  terminates  in  a  knob.  This  is,  in  effect^ 
nothing  but  a  plate  condenser  rolled  up,  except  that  in  the  plate 
condenser  both  coatings  are  insulated  from  the  ground,  while  in 
this  latter  form  the  outer  coating  may  rest  upon  the  table  and  is 
consequently  grounded.  This  does  not  interfere  with  its  capac- 
ity, however,  as  the  charge  upon  the  inside  of  the  jar  will 
effectually  bind  and  hold  the  charge  on  the  outside. 

This  arrangement,  Fig,  16,  is  commonly  known  as  a  Ley  den 
Jar,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Leyden,  where  its  action  w^as  first  discovered. 
These  jars  may  be  employed  singly  or  in  bat- 
teries. Two  methods  of  connecting  them  up 
are  possible.  One»  in  which  the  inner  coating 
of  one  is  connected  to  the  outer  coating  of  the 
next,  and  the  inner  coating  of  the  second  to  the 
outer  coating  of  still  another,  and  so  on.  The 
jars  in  this  case  must  be  mounted  on  an  insulat- 
ing glass  plate.  If  the  inside  coating  of  one  jar  and  the  outside 
coating  of  the  jar  upon  the  other  end  be  connected  to  brass 
knobs,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  17,  and  the  jars  be  charged  by  a 
static  machine,  the  inductive  and  condensing  action  will  take 
place  through  all  the  jars.  When  they  are  charged  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  air  space  between  the  tw^o  knobs  can  no  longer 
support  the  strain,  the  dielectric  is  broken  dow^n  and  a  spark 
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passes  from  one  knob  to  the  other*  This  arrangement  is  known 
as  a  series  connection.  Originally  it  was  called  a  **cascade 
connection/'     It   is  found  that  the  electrical  pressures  in  the 


Fig.  17.— Leyden  jars  in  series, 

jars  when  so  connected  are  all  added,  so  that  ii  the  jars  were 
each  separately  charged  from  a  static  machine  and  then  con- 
nected in  series  the  length  of  the  spark  between  the  two  knobs 
would  be  three  times  as  great  as  could  be  obtained  from  one 
although  the  thickness  of  the  spark  will  be  the  same  as  with 
one  jar. 

The  other  method  of  connecting  Leyden  jars  in  a  battery  is 
shown  in  Fig,  18,  This  is  known  as  a  multiple  connection  or  a 
connection  for  quantity.  Here,  all  of  the  outer  coatings  are 
connected  together  and  terminate  in  a  knob  while  all  of  the 
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Fjg.  18.— Leyden  jars  in  multiple 

inner  coatings  are  similarly  connected  and  terminate  in  another 
knob.  When  charged  from  a  static  machine^  the  length  of  the 
spark  that  is  now  obtainable  is  only  that  which  one  jar  could 
have  supplied,  but  the  thickness  or  fatness  of  the  spark  is  three 
times  as  great,  indicating  that  the  volume  of  the  charge  has  been 
increased, 
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If  a  Leyden  jar  is  charged  and  subsequently  discharged  by 
bringing  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  into  metallic  contact  it  will 
be  found  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  rest  a  while,  it  is  capable  of 
again  furnishing  a  discharge,  and  another  spark  may  be  obtained. 
This  second  spark  is  due  to  the  residual  charge  which  seems  to 
have  soaked  into  the  glass  or  been  absorbed  by  it.  It  is  found 
only  in  condensers  possessing  a  solid  dielectric.  No  such  effect 
is  possible  in  a  condenser  with  an  air  dielectric. 

In  order  to  find  where  the  charge  actually  resides^  Franklin 
constructed  a  Leyden  jar  with  separable  metallic  coatings,  Fig. 
19.  He  then  charged  the  jar  and  by  insulated  handles  removed 
the  inner  and  outer  coatings.  Examining  them 
he  found  that  they  contained  practically  none  of 
the  original  charge.  Neither  was  the  glass  found 
to  be  electrified  to  any  great  degree.  But  again 
putting  the  coatings  in  place,  it  was  found  that  the 
jar  was  capable  of  gi\'ing  a  powerful  discharge.  It 
was  therefore  e\ident  that  the  charge  did  not 
reside  on  the  coatings  of  a  condenser  but  that  it 
resided  on  and  in  the  surface  of  the  dielectric. 
As  a  dielectric  is  a  poor  conductor  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to  distribute  the  charges  over  its  surface.  The 
coatings,  being  good  conductors,  readily  distribute 
the  charge  over  the  surface  of  the  dielectric, 
where  it  remains  until  a  conducting  path  is  pro- 
\4ded  between  the  two  coatings.  When  a  con- 
denser is  discharged,  only  the  portions  of  the 
charges  on  the  immediate  surface  are  neutralized.  After  a 
time  the  remainder  of  the  charge  which  has  been  drawn  by 
the  powerful  attractions  into  the  pores  of  the  glass,  gradually 
comes  to  the  surface  through  the  poor  conducting  glass.  The 
removal  of  the  tension  in  the  dielectric  permits  this  action.  This 
accounts  for  the  residual  charge  found  in  a  condenser. 


Fig.  19. 
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SECTION  I  CHAPTER  IV 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

CONDENSERS 

1.  If  a  body  possessing  4  units  of  capacity  is  electrified  to  5  units  of  potential, 
what  quantity  does  it  contain? 

2.  If  a  body  containing  30  units  of  quantity  is  electrified  to  5  units  of  poten- 
tial, what  is  its  capacity? 

3.  If  a  body  possessing  3  units  of  capacity  contains  30  units  of  quantity, 
what  is  its  potential? 

4.  A  body  possesses  a  fixed  quantity  of  charge.  If  its  capacity  is  increased, 
what  will  be  the  effect  upon  its  potential? 

5.  Upon  what  three  things  does  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  depend? 

6.  What  is  the  construction  of  a  Leyden  jar? 

7.  Where  does  the  charge  in  a  condenser  reside?    Give  a  proof. 

8.  In  what  two  ways  may  Leyden  jars  be  connected?  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  quantity  and  potential  obtained  in  the  two  cases? 

9.  Each  unit  of  a  battery  of  Leyden  jars  is  charged  with  10  units  of  quantity 
to  a  potential  of  10,000  volts.  What  will  be  the  potential  and  quantity  de- 
livered by  three  such  jars:  (a)  When  they  are  connected  in  series,  (b)  When 
they  are  connected  in  multiple. 

10.  What  is  the  residual  charge  in  a  condenser?  How  may  it  be  obtained? 
When  is  there  no  residual  discharge? 

11.  Mention  a  number  of  the  best  dielectrics. 

12.  Explain  the  construction  of  any  standard  form  of  condenser.  What 
materials  are  used  and  what  are  their  advantages? 
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UNITS  AND  DEFINITIONS 


FUNDAMENTAL  AND  DERIVED  UNITS 

All  physical  quantities,  such  as  force,    velocitVt  mass,  etc. 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  three  fundamental  units.     These 
I  are  the 

Centimeter,  the  unit  of  length ; 
Gram,  the  unit  of  mass; 
I      Second,  the  unit  of  time. 
These  constitute  the  basts  of  what  is  called  the  C-G-S|  or  the 
"Centimeter-Gram-Second  system"  of  units. 

The  centimeter  is  equal  toOJ937of  an  inch,     It  is  the  }\qq 
part  of  a  meter.     One  meter  is  equal  to  39,. ^7  inches;  2.54  cen- 
,  timeters  equals  1  inch.     The  centimeter  is  represented  by  the 
I  symbol  cm. 

The  gram  is  a  unit  of  mass.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of 
.matter  which  a  body  contains.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made 
I  between  mass  and  weight.  By  weight  is  meant  the  force  with 
which  the  earth  attracts  a  given  mass.  Therefore,  the  attrac- 
I  lion  at  the  earth's  surface  for  a  given  mass  may  be  expressed  in 
I  pounds.  On  this  basis  one  gram  is  equal  to  ^^53,6  pounds. 
The  sv^nbol  for  the  gram  is  g. 

The  second  is  the  JiBo^h  part  of  a  minute.     The  symbol  for 
the  second  is  s. 

From  the  fundamental  units  there  are  derived  two  systems 

I  of  electrical  units.     First,   the  Electrostatic   System  which  is 
based  on  the  force  exerted  between  two  quantities  of  electricity. 
Second,  the  Electromagnetic  System  which  is  based  upon  the 
force  exerted  between  a  current  and  a  magnetic  pole. 
The  units  in  the  Electrostatic  System  are  as  follows: 

Quantity  — iq)  Divided  by  3  x  W  -  coulombs. 

I  Current 
Potential  Difference  — (e)  Multiplied  by  300  =  volts. 
Resistance 
Capacity  — (fe)  Divided  by  900.000    =   microfarads. 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity. 
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No  names  are  given  to  these  units.  They  are  always  defined 
in  terms  of  other  units  of  the  same  system,  or  may  be  reduced  to 
practical  units  as  above  indicated.  Thus,  an  electrostatic  unit 
of  quantity  of  electricity  is  such  a  quantity  that  when  placed  at 
a  distance  of  one  centimeter  in  air  from  a  similar  and  equal 
quantity  will  repel  it  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  To  reduce  this 
unit  to  coulombs,  which  is  a  practical  unit,  it  must  be  multiplied 
by  3  X  10». 

The  Electromagnetic  System  is  subdivided  into  two  parts: 

First,  the  Magnetic  Units. 

Gauss       (B)      Unit  of  Magnetic  Induction. 
Maxwell  (*)       Unit  of  Total  Magnetic  Flux. 
Gilbert     (F)       Unit  of  Magneto-Motive-Force. 
Oersted    (R)      Unit  of  Magnetic  Reluctance. 
Strength  of  pole.  No  name. 

Magnetizing  Force.  No  name. 

Permeability.  No  name. 

Susceptibility.  No  name. 

Reluctivity.  No  name. 

Second,  the  Electromagnetic  Units. 

Strength  of  Current. 

Diflference  of  Potential. 

Resistance 

Quantity. 

Capacity. 

Induction. 

While  names  are  given  to  some  of  the  magnetic  units  as  indi- 
cated, no  names  are  assigned  to  the  electromagnetic  units. 
They  are  defined  in  terms  of  each  other  as  are  the  electrostatic 
units. 

Some  of  the  electromagnetic  units  are  inconveniently  large» 
while  others  are  inconveniently  small  for  practical  purposes 
There  arc,  therefore,  a  number  of  practical  electromagnetic 
units  which  are  derived  from  the  foregoing  absolute  electro- 
magnetic system  and  are  of  convenient  size  for  practical  work* 
Following  the  name  of  the  unit  is  given  the  symbol  which  repre- 
sents it,  its  equivalent  in  absolute  electromagnetic  units,  and  its 
definition. 
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Ampere  (/)  (10"') 


Ohm  (R)  (10') 


N 


The  imit  of  dectrical  pressure.  Electro- 
motive force,  (e.m.f .)  Potential  difference. 
The  unit  of  intensity  of  current;  rate  of 
flow;  volume.  One  ampere  will  deposit 
silver  in  an  electrolytic  cell  at  the  rate  of 
0,001118  gram  per  second. 
The  tmit  of  resistance;  a  column  of  mer- 
cury 106  J  cm.  long  and  having  a  mass  of 
14.4521  grams  (approximately  1  square 
millimeter  cross-section)  at  0  degrees 
Centigrade  has  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 
The  unit  of  quantity;  one  ampere  flow- 
ing for  one  second  will  transfer  one 
coulomb  through  a  circuit  past  a  fixed 
point. 

^     Watt  (P)  (100  The  unit  of  power;  rate  of  doing  work. 

^k  The  product  of  the  volts  applied  and  the 

^^^L  current  flowing  in  a  circmt.     One  am- 

^^^F  pere  X  one  volt  =  one  watt. 

^^    Joule  (IV)  (10')  The  unit  of  work;  force  acting   through 

^^  distance. 

^^^^^H  One  ampere  X  one  volt  X  one  second  =  1 

^^^^^0  Joule.     One  watt   X   one   second    —   1 

^  Joule.     One  coulomb    X    one    volt     = 

^^  1  Joule. 

^^     Farad  (O  (lO-*)  The  unit  of  capacity.     A  condenser  has  a 

^B  capacity  of  one  Farad  when  one  coulomb 

^^^^  delivered  to  it  will  raise  its  potential  one 

The  unit  of  electromagnetic  induction. 
A  circuit  possesses  a  self-induetion  of  one 
Henry  when  a  rate  of  current  variation  of 
1  ampere  per  second  causes  the  generation 
therein  of  one  volt. 
In  order  to  express  v^ery  large  quantities  in  a  condensed  form  a 
system  of  index  notation  is  adopted,   which   h  ^n 

connection  with  the  above  units.     This  obviates 
long  row  of  ciphers,     In  this  system  the  stgnific 
cif  a  quantity  are  put  down,  Uie  ciphers  at  th 


Coulomb  (Q)  (10*) 


Henry  (L)  (10*) 
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cated  by  an  index  written  above.  Thus  1,000  may  be  written 
as  10^.  Fractional  quantities  may  be  expressed  by  negative 
indices  written  as  exponents.  Thus  J-foo  =  10~*.  The  re- 
sistance of  air  is  about  10*®  times  that  of  copper.  If  this  is 
expressed  with  ciphers  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  that  the 
resistance  of  air  is  equal  to  100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
times  that  of  copper. 

To  express  fractional  parts  of  units  or  multiples  of  quantities 
involving  the  above  units,  certain  prefixes  are  employed. 

Thus,  the  prefix  Micro  means  K, 000,000  part  of  the  quantity  to 
which  it  refers.  A  microfarad  is  therefore  one  one-millionth  part 
of  a  farad. 

The  prefix  Milli  means  the  H.ooo  part  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  refers.  A  milliampere  is  therefore  one  one-thousandth  of  an 
ampere. 

The  prefix  Centi  means  the  3^^  00  part  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  refers.     Thus  a  centimeter  is  one  one-hundredth  of  a  meter. 

The  prefix  Mega  means  1,000,000  times  the  quantity  to  which 
it  refers.     Thus  a  megohm  is  equal  to  one  million  ohms. 

The  prefix  Kilo  means  1,000  times  the  quantity  to  which  it 
refers.     Thus  a  kilowatt  is  equal  to  one  thousand  watts. 

The  prefix  Hekto  means  100  times  the  quantity  to  which  it 
refers.     Thus  a  Hektowatt  is  equal  to  one  hundred  watts. 
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SECTION  II  CHAPTER  1 

UNITS  AND  DEFINITIONS 
FUlfDABlENTAL  AND  DERIVED  UIHTS 

\.  Explain  the  basis  of  the  *'C  G.  S."  system  of  units.     Define  each  unit 

the  system. 

2,  How  many  centimeters  are  in  an  inch?  How  many  inches  are  in  a 
centimeter?  How  many  inches  are  in  a  meter?  How  many  square  centi- 
meters are  in  a  square  inch? 

J.  Explain  the  basis  of  the  electrostatic  system  of  units.  Mention  the 
principal  units. 

4.  Explain  the  basis  of  the  electromagnetic  system  of  units.     Mention  the 
icipal  units. 

5.  What  are  the  absolute  electromagnetic  units? 

6.  Explain  the  necessity  for  the  practical  electromagnetic  units. 
7-   Define  the  volt. 

8.  Define  the  amjiere. 

9.  Define  the  ohm. 

10.  Define  the  coulomb. 

11.  Define  the  watt. 
t2.  Define  the  joule. 

13.  Define  the  farad. 

14.  Define  the  henry. 

15.  Translate  into  words  the  following  expressions:  lO":  10*;  10^;  lO"*'. 

16.  Define  the  following  abbreviatiuns :  "milli";  "centi**;  "deci." 

17.  A  millimeter  is  equal  to  how  many  meters?  A  centimeter  is  equal  to 
how  many  meters?     A  decimeter  is  equal  to  how  many  meters? 

18.  Define  *'hekto."  "kilo/'  and  **mega,'*  A  **megawatt"  is  equal  to  how 
many  watts?  A  *'kiloampere**  is  equal  to  how  many  amperes?  A  "hektovolt*' 
is  equal  to  how  many  volts? 
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UNITS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

OHM'S  LAW 

George  Simon  Ohm  was  bom  in  1789.  His  father  was  a  himible 
locksmith,  but  an  able  mathematician.  He  taught  his  son 
mathematics  and  the  locksmith's  trade.  Young  Ohm  grew  up 
to  love  electrical  research  work.  "The  Galvanic  Battery  Treated 
Mathematically"  has  become  a  classic  of  science.  He  published 
this  in  Berlin  in  1827.  The  discovery  of  the  law  governing  the 
flow  of  current  in  an  electrical  circuit  was  made  in  1781  by  Caven- 
dish. But  until  Ohm  obtained  results  by  experiment,  the  law 
was  not  publicly  recognized.  In  1841  the  Royal  Society  of 
England  honored  him  with  a  gold  medal  for  **the  most  conspicuous 
discovery  in  the  domain  of  exact  investigation." 

The  law  which  bears  his  name,  known  as  "Ohm's  Law,"  shows  the 
relation  existing  between  the  current,  the  e.m.f.  and  the  resistance 
in  an  electrical  circuit.  The  law  is  exact  and  absolutely  true.  It 
has  sometimes  been  thought  that  Ohm's  law  was  not  accurate  when 
dealing  with  alternating  currents.  When,  however,  everything  is 
considered,  it  is  perfectly  true  under  every  circumstance.  The 
fundamental  statement  of  Ohm's  Law  is  as  follows: 

The  mtensity  of  the  current  in  amperes  in  any  electrical  circuit, 
is  numerically  equal  to  the  e.m.f.  in  volts  impressed  upon  tbat 
circuit,  divided  by  the  entire  resistance  of  the  circuit  in  ohms. 

The  equation  as  usually  expressed  is, 

R 

I  =  intensity  of  current  in  amperes. 
E  =  e.m.f.  in  volts. 
R  =  resistance  in  ohms. 

This  equation  may  be  transposed  so  that  knowing  any  two  of 
the  quantities,  the  third  may  be  ascertained. 
Thus, 

E=  IR. 
40 
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U  the  e.m.f.  in  a  given  circuit  is  20  volts  and  the  resistance  is 
5  ohms,  the  current  which  will  flow  is— 

20       . 

-=-  =  4  amperes, 


or.  if  the  e,mi.  given  was  20  volts  and  a  current  of  4  amperes 
flowed,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  would  be— 


K 


—  =  5  ohms. 
4 


^scrit 


1 


I  R 


Pic.  20. 


r,  if  the  current  given  was  4  amperes  and  the  resistance  5 
^ohms,  the  e.mi.  impressed  on  the  circuit  must  be  4  X  5  =  20  volts. 
As   it   is  sometimes  difiiailt  to  remember  these  equations,  a 
'simple  expression  for  all  three  may  be  arranged  as  follows:    De-^ 
.scribe  a    circle   and    divide    it  horizon- 
ly  in  the   center.     In  the   upper    half 
\%T4te   E;  in    the    lower    half   write   IR. 
Fig-  20,     Now,  knoT?ving  any  two  of  the 
three  quantities,  insert  them  adjacent  to 
the  corresponding  letters.     Place  the  fin- 
ger  over   the    unknown    quantity.     The 
relation  exp>ressed  between  the  other  two 
will  give  the  value  of  the  unknown  to  be 
obtained. 

The  next  deduction  from  this  law  is  the  statement  that  the 

current  in  any  electrical  circuit  will  vary  directly  with  the  e.m.f. 

.and  inversely  with  the  resistance.     That  is  to  say,  in  the  pre- 

^ceding  example  if  the  e*m.f.  is  raised  from  20  to  40  volts,  then 

the  current  will  be  mised  in  precisely  the  same  ratio;  i.e.,  from 

t4  to  8  amperes,  provided  the  resistance  is  not  changed.  Thus, 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  e.m.f.  will  increase  or  diminish 
the  current  in  the  same  way.  Ifi  however,  the  resistance  had  been 
doubled  from  5  to  10  ohms,  while  the  pressure  remained  constant, 
the  current  would  have  been  reduced  from  4  to  2  amperes,  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  above  statement  that  the  current  in  an 
electrical  circuit  varies  inversely  ^ith  the  resistance. 
If  the  current  in  an  electrical  circuit  is  to  be  maintained  con- 
<vtant,  the  resistance  must  be  varied  directly  ^ith  the  e.m.f.;  while 
^_  if  the  e.m.f .  is  to  be  kept  constant,  the  resistance  must  be  varied 
^KmverBely  with  the  current.  Thus,  if  the  current  is  4  amperes  and 
^^the  e*m;f.  is  increased  from  20  to  40  volts,  the  resistance  must 
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be  increased  from  5  to  10  ohms  to  prevent  the  current  changing. 
Or,  if  the  e.m.f.  is  to  be  maintained  constant  at  20  volts,  then  in 
order  to  halve  the  current  or  change  it  from  4  amperes  to  2,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  double  the  resistance  and  raise  it  from  S 
to  10  ohms. 

The  e.m.f.  in  a  circuit  varies  directly  with  either  the  current 
or  the  resistance.  It  is  therefore  proportional  to  their  product. 
Thus,  suppose  the  e.m.f.  is  20  volts,  the  current  4  amperes  and 
the  resistance  5  ohms,  as  before.  If  the  current  is  raised  to  8 
amperes,  the  e.m.f.  must  be  raised  in  the  same  proportion  to  40 
volts  to  maintain  this  current  if  the  resistance  remains  fixed. 
Or,  if  the  resistance  is  raised  from  5  to  10  ohms  while  the  current 
remains  at  4  amperes,  the  e.m.f.  must  be  raised  in  the  same 
proportion  from  20  to  40  volts. 

Another  series  of  equations  may  be  established  which  are 
related  to  Ohm*s  Law  because  of  the  fact  that  the  power  in  watts 
in  any  electrical  circuit  is  eqiial  to  the  current  in  amperes,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  e.m.f.  in  volts.     Thus, 

P  =  IE. 

The  current  may  be  foimd  by  dividing  the  power  by  the  e.m.f. 
Thus. 

-I- 

The  e.m.f.  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  power  by  the  current. 
Thus, 

^       / 

These  relations  may  be  easily  remembered  by  constructing  a 
circle  similar  to  the  one  for  Ohm's  Law, 
Fig.  21.  Divide  the  circle  horizontally  in 
the  middle.  Place  the  letter  P  in  the 
upper  half  and  IE  in  the  lower  half. 
Knowing  any  two  of  the  three  quantities, 
place  them  beside  the  corresponding  let- 
ters, then-  putting  the  finger  over  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  relation  expressed 
between  the  other  two  enables  the  value 
of  the  unknown  to  be  obtained.    Thus,  if 

the  power  in  a  circuit  is  80  watts  and  the  e.m.f.  is  20  volts,  by 

substitution,  80  divided  by  20  equals  4  sunperes. 
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The  current  in  any  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  power  if  the 
e.m.f.  remains  fixed.  The  e.m.f,  in  any  circuit  is  proportional  to 
the  power  if  the  current  remains  fixed.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
power  m  any  circuit  varies  directly  with  the  current  or  with  the 
e.m.f,;  it  is  therefore  proportional  to  their  product.  In  the  fore- 
going example,  if  the  e.m.f.  is  raised  from  20  to  40  volts  while 
the  current  is  maintained  at  4  amperes,  the  power  will  be  raised 
from  80  to  160  watts.  If  the  current  is  raised  from  4  to  8  amperes 
while  the  e.xnS,  is  maintained  at  20  volts,  the  watts  will  also  be 
raised  from  80  to  160.  But  if  the  current  is  raised  from  4  to  8 
amperes,  and  the  volts  are  raised  from  20  to  40,  the  watts  are  raised 
from  80  to  320,  which  is  the  product  of  the  curreiit  and  the  voltage. 
As  the  current  and  voltage  are  both  involved  in  both  sets  of 
the  foregoing  equations,  a  third  set  of  equations  may  be  developed 
from  which  two  imknown  quantities  may  be  obtained  by  knowing 
the  other  two.  In  the  first  set  of  equations  IR  —  E,  and  in  the 
second  set  IE  =  P,     By  substituting  the  value  of  E  from  the 

^  first  equation  in  place  of  E  in  the  second,  as  IIR  =  P,  or  PR  =  P, 

^1  from  which  the  value  of  R  may  be  found. 

L.    «-?■    "-i    -Vf 

^P  placed  in 


ft 


three  quantities  may  also  be  arranged  in  a  circle. 
placed  in  the  upper  half  and  PR  in  the  lower  half.     (Fig. 
Inserting  in  this  circle  the  values  of  the 
preceding  example  gives 


-r-  =  16,  which  is  P, 


VR 


Fhj.  22, 


Notice   that    this   is    the   square  of  the 

current  and  not  the  simple  current.     The 

square   root    of    16   is   4.     Now,    havnng 

ascertained  /  to  be  4  and  i?  to  be  5,  £^  is 

found   from  the  first  formula  to  be  20, 

Thits,  when  the  watts  and  resistance  only  are  given,  the  current 

and  the  e.m.L  may  be  calculated. 

Another  set  of  equations  may  be  obtained  as  follows:     In  the 
first  case, 


In  the  second  case, 


^       R 
EI  =  P. 
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Substituting  the  value  of  I  from  the  first  equation  in  the  second 


gives- 

and 

Then 


R         R  ' 

£«  =  /?P   and    £  =  V^. 

These  equations  may  be  arranged  in  a 
circle  as  before,  in  which  case  £*  should 
be  placed  in  the  upper  half  and  PR  in  the 
lower  half.  (Fig.  23.)  The  unknown 
quantity  can  be  calculated  from  this  circle 
if  two  of  the  quantities  are  known.  This 
latter  series  of  equations  are  not  often 
used,  as  the  preceding  ones  will  answer 
Fig.  23.  every  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  11 


^ 


UNITS  AND  DEFINITIONS 
OHM'S  LAW 


L  State  Ohm's  Law  in  its  simplest  form  (in  words), 

2.  State  Ohm's  Law  as  an  equation,  using  the  customary  letters  for  «ich 
quantity.     (Tabulate  the  meaning  of  each  letter  used.) 

3.  Give  three  equations  for  Ohm's  Law  for  determining  the  value  of  current, 
e.iiLi.  and  resistance. 

4*  Give  three  equations  for  the  power  in  an  electrical  circuit  when  it  is 
destred  to  know  the  watts,  amperes  or  voltage* 

5*  Give  three  equations  for  the  power  in  an  electrical  circuit  when  the 
quantities  involved  are  watts,  current  and  resistance. 

6-  Give  three  equations  for  the  power  in  an  electrical  circuit  when  the 
quantities  involved  are  voltage,  watts  and  resistance. 

7,  A  motor  absorbs  650  watts.  It  is  designed  for  !0€  volts*  How  many 
amperes  does  it  require? 

S.  A  lamp  has  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  and  takes  1  ampere,  flow  many 
watts  does  it  absorb? 

9.  A  coil  is  designed  to  take  5  amperes  from  1  lO^volt  circuit.  What  is  its 
resistance  and  how  many  watts  does  it  absorb? 

10.  A  motor  has  an  equivalent  resistance  of  6  ohms  and  absorbs  2.4  k.w. 
How  many  amperes  does  it  take?     For  what  voltage  is  it  designed? 

1 1.  A  battery  having  an  internal  resistance  of  3  ohms  is  connected  in  series 
with  an  external  resistance  of  6  ohms.  The  e.m,f,  is  1.8  volts.  What  current 
will  flow? 

12.  A  battery  having  an  internal  resistance  of  4  ohms  is  connected  in  series 
with  an  external  resistance  of  6  ohms.  A  current  of  5  amperes  circulates. 
What  is  the  voltage  of  the  battery? 

13.  A  current  of  S  amperes  circulates  through  a  total  resistance  of  3  ohms. 
What  is  the  required  voltage? 


SECTION  II  CHAPTER  III 

UNITS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

LAWS  GOVERNING  SIMPLE  ELECTRICAL  CIRCmTS 

A  series  circuit  is  one  in  which  all  of  the  electrical  devices  are 

looped  in  series  upon  the  circuit,  which  consists  of  but  one  wire, 

Fig,  24.    This  is  the  common  arrangement  for  arc  and  incan- 
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FiG.  25.— Branch  circuit. 


Fig.  24. — Series  circuit. 


descent  lamps  used  in  street  lighting.  The  current  is  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  such  a  circuit. 

A  branch  circuit  is  one  in  which  the  circuit  divides,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  25,  the  currents  in  A  and  B  again  uniting  in  the  common 
wire.     This  is  also  called  a  divided  circuit. 

A  multiple  or  parallel  circuit,  Fig.  26,  is  one  in  which  all  of  the 
electrical  devices  are  connected  in  parallel  paths  between  the  two 
main  wires  of  the  circuit.     The  voltage  impressed  upon  these 


Fig.  26. — Multiple  circuit. 


Fig.  27;~-Shunt  drcoit. 


various  paths  is  the  same  in  any  case,  but  the  currents  in  the 
different  branches  depend  upon  the  resistance  of  each  branch. 

A  shtmt  circuit  is  a  by-path,  usually  of  high  resistance.  Fig.  27. 
Although  the  shunt  used  with  electrical  measuring  instruments 
is  of  very  low  resistance,  the  shunt  strap  is  really  the  main  path 
and  the  instrument  itself  forms  the  true  shunt  thereto.  As 
incandescent  lamps  are  of  high  resistance  it  may  be  said  that  the 
lamps  shown  in  Fig.  26  arc  connected  in  shtmt.     Therefore, 
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branched,  divided,  parallel  and  shunt  circuits  are  very  similar,  if 
not  identical, 

A  short  circuit  is  a  path  of  practically  no  resistance  between 
the  terminals  of  an  electrical  source.  Fig.  28.     Even  though  lamps 


I 


Fig.  28.— Short  circuit. 

be  connected  nearer  to  the  dynamo  than  the  short  circuit,  the 
current  will  take  the  path  through  this  negligible  resistance  in 
preference  to  the  lamps.  The  term  short  refers  to  the  relative 
resistance  of  the  paths  and  not  to  the  actual  lengths* 

The  resistance  of  a  series  circuit  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
separate  resistances  therein.  Thus,  the  combined  resistance  of 
3,  2,  5  and  10  ohms  in  series  shown  in  Fig.  24,  is  20  ohms. 

The  current  which  circulates  in  a  series  circuit  is  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  all  the  e.m.fs,  therein,  di\ided  by  the  arith- 
metical sum  of  all  the  resist- 
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ances*  Thus,  if  two  cells  of 
battery  are  connected  in  series 
to  furnish  a  combined  e.m.f. 
of  4  volts,  and  two  more  cells 
which  furnish  3  volts  are  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  first 
but  with  their  e.mis,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  then  the  net 
ejni*  of  all  four  will  be  4 
minus  i  volts,  or  1  volt,  Fig* 
29.  li  each  of  these  four  cells  has  an  internal  resistance  of 
0.5  ohm  and  they  are  connected  in  an  external  circuit  whose 
resistance  is  5  ohms,  then  the  total  resistance  will  be  4  times  0.5 
ohm  or  2  ohms  internal,  plus  5  ohms  external,  or  7  ohms  total 
resistance.  One  volt  effective  e.m.f,  divided  by  7  ohms  resist- 
ance will  produce  a  current  of  one-seventh  of  an  ampere. 

The  combined  resistance  of  any  number  of  equal  resistances 
in  multiple  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  resistance  in  one  branch 


Fig.  29.— Calculation  of  current  in 
series  circuit  with  electro-motive- 
forces  in  opposition. 
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by  the  number  of  branches.  Thus,  if  5  lamps  of  10  ohms  resist- 
ance each  are  connected  in  parallel,  the  combined  resistance  of 
the  five  will  be 

-J  =  2  ohms.    See  Fig.  30. 

The  combined  resistance  of  two  unequal  resistances  in  mul- 
tiple is  equal  to  their  product  divided  by  their  sum.     Thus,    if 


Fig.  31. — Calculation  of 
Fig.  30. — Calculations  of  equal  resist-  two  unequal  resistances 

ances  in  multiple.  in  multiple. 

5  ohms  and  20  ohms  are  placed  in  multiple,  their  combined 

resistance  is : 

5X20     100      .   -  Q     i7-     71 

5:^  =  ^=4ohms.     See  Fig.  31. 

The  combined  resistance  of  any  number  of  unequal  resistances 
in  multiple  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  stun  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  separate  resistances.  This  is  because  resistances  in  mul- 
tiple do  not  form  added  resisting  paths.     They  do,  however,  form 


Fig.  32. — Calculation  of  any  num- 
ber of  unequal  resistances  in  multi- 
ple. 

added  conducting  paths.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  express 
their  separate  resistances  as  conductances  after  which  they  may 
be  added.  Conductance  is  the  reciprocal  of  resistance.  The 
reciprocal  of  a  number  is  one  divided  by  that  number.  There- 
fore, if  a  branch  possesses  2  ohms  resistance,  ^^  represents  the 
conductivity  of  that  branch. 
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Consider  a  circuit  composed  of  4  branches  consisting  of  2,  4,  8 
and  16  ohms  resistance,  respectively.  Fig.  32,  The  expression 
for  the  combined  resistance  will  be 


1 


abed 


=   /?. 


The  relative  conducting  paths  are  expressed  as  the  reciprocals 
of  these  resistances;  }^^,  J-^,  y^,  ^fg.  In  order  to  place  them  on 
the  same  basis,  so  as  to  add  them,  they  must  be  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator.  This  vnW  give  ^^  +  Ke  +  ?16  +  Kb 
=  ^5^16-  As  the  reciprocal  of  resistances  is  conductance,  the 
word  ohm  has  been  reversed  and  spelled  backward  to  make  mho, 
which  is  the  unit  of  conductance.  The  combined  conductance 
of  the  circuit  is  therefore  ^^{q  mhos.     As  resistance   was   in- 


FiG,  33. — Cak'ulatian  of  various  re- 
sistances in  multiple. 

verted  to  obtain  conductance,  so  conductance  may  be  inverted 
to  pY€  resistance.     Thus,    ^^{^  mhos  =  ^f4h  "  ^3-15    ohms, 
which  is  the  combined  resistance. 
Substituting, 

1.1,1.1        8.4,2,1       15     ,  .1     , 

2  +  4  +  8  +  16=16+16+16  +  16=16^*^^'  =  ^15^^^^' 
In  multiple  circuits,  each  branch  passes  a  portion  of  current 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  resistance.     Thus,  if  two 
branches  possess  5  ohms  and  3  ohms  respectively,  and  a  current 
,of  8  amperes  divides  between  them,  the  5  ohm  resistance  will 
sive  3  amperes  and  the  3  ohm  resistance  will  pass  5  amperes. 
[  other  words,  if  the  resistances  are  in  ratio  of  5  :  3  the  cur- 
rents will  di\4de  in  the  ratio  of  3^^   :  V^,  or  3  : 5. 

Consider  a  multiple  circuit,  Fig.  $3,  in  which  there  are  4 
branches  of  50,  200,  100  and  400  ohms,  respectively*  Let  a 
current  of  45  amperes  from  a  generator  be  divided  among  these 
four  branches.  How  much  current  will  each  branch  pass  ? 
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The  resistances  must  first  be  reduced  to  conductances.  Thus 
Mo»  Moo»  Koo.  /'ioO'  Reducing  these  to  a  common  denomi- 
nator gives  ^^00  +  Koo  +  Hoo  +  Hoo  =  ^^oo-  The  common 
denominator,  400,  can  be  abolished  without  altering  the  value  of 
the  equation.  The  total  conductivity  of  the  foiu*  paths  may  be 
represented  as  15,  the  sum  of  the  numerators.  Then,  out  of  the 
45  amperes,  the  first  branch  will  receive  8  parts  out  of  15,  or 
^5  of  45  amperes,  which  equals  24  amperes  in  the  50  ohm 
resistance.  The  second  branch  will  receive  %5  of  45  amperes,  or 
6  amperes  in  the  200  ohm  resistance.  The  third  branch  will 
receive  ^f  5  of  45  amperes  or  12  amperes  in  the  100  ohms.  The 
last  branch  will  receive  3^5  of  45  amperes  in  the  400  ohm  resist- 
ance, or  3  amperes. 

50  ^  200  ^  103  ^  400     iW  ^iW  ^  iW     m     iW 
^f  5  of  45  amperes  =  24  amperes  in    50  ohm  branch, 
^f  5  of  45  amperes  =    6  amperes  in  200  ohm  branch, 
^f  5  of  45  amperes  =  12  amperes  in  100  ohm  branch. 
J^f  5  of  45  amperes  =    3  amperes  in  400  ohm  branch. 

24 +  6  +  12  +  3  =  45  amperes  which  the  generator  furnishes. 
The  current  is  thus  all  accounted  for.  The  200  ohm  resistance 
receives  6  amperes;  the  100  ohm  resistance  receives  12  amperes. 
Thus  }^i  the  resistance  absorbs  twice  the  ciurent,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  above  law. 
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Fig.  34. — Calculation  of  resistance 
required  in  series  with  motor  to 
adapt  it  for  a  higher  voltage  circuit 
than  that  for  which  it  is  wound. 


Suppose  it  is  desired  to  operate  a  motor  requiring  3  amperes 
and  30  volts  upon  a  110  volt  constant  potential  circuit,  Fig.  34. 
How  much  resistance  must  be  placed  in  series  with  the  motor  in 
order  that  it  may  obtain  its  proper  current  ? 

The  apparent  resistance  of  the  motor  will  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

R-j. 
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WTiere  E  and  /  are  the  voltage  and  current  required  by  the 

motor, 

30 

-T-  «  10  ohms. 

If  the  entire  circuit  is  to  carry  but  3  amperes,  the  necessary 
resistance  to  limit  the  current  will  be: 


Where  E  is  the  voltage  of  the  line  and  /  the  current  required 
by  the  motor. 

110 

-J-  =  36%  ohms. 

As  the  motor's  apparent  resistance  is  10  ohms  and  the  total 
resistance  required  is  369i  ohms,  the  necessary  resistance  to  be 
placed  in  series  with  the  motor  will  be  the  difference  between  10 
and  36?i,  or  26?^  ohms. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  desirable  to  place  a  resistance  in 
shunt  as  well  as  in  series  with  a  motor,  Fig.  35,     This  arrange- 
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Fig.  35. — Calculation  of  resislance 
required  in  shunt  with  motor  to 
adapt  it  for  operation  on  a  higher 
\roltage  circuit  than  that  for  which 
it  is  wound  when  placed  in  series 
with  a  given  resistance. 

ment  will  steady  the  operation  of  the  motor  if  its  voltage  is  much 
below  the  line  voltage-  Suppose  that  the  above  motor  is  to  be 
operated  in  series  with  a  20  ohm  resistance  coiJ,  on  a  110  volt 
circuit.  How  much  resistance  must  be  placed  in  shunt  with  the 
motor  in  order  that  it  shall  obtain  its  proper  voltage  and  cur- 
rent ?  As  the  motor  is  to  receive  30  volts  and  the  line  voltage 
is  110»  it  is  necessary  that  the  20  ohms  resistance  in  series  shall 
absorb  the  difference  between  30  and  110,  or  80  volts.  The 
question  then,  is,  how  much  current  must  be  passed  through  a 
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20  ohm  resistance  in  order  that  a  drop  of  potential  of  80  volts 
shall  be  produced  therein  ?  According  to  Ohm's  law  the  current 
required  will  be : 

R 
—  =  4  amperes. 

Thus  4  amperes  is  brought  up  to  the  motor  terminals.  Of 
this  the  motor  will  take  3  amperes  and  the  bsaance,  one  ampere, 
must  be  conducted  around  through  the  shunt.  The  difference  of 
potential  between  the  motor's  terminals  and  also  the  terminals 
of  the  shunt  coil  is  30  volts.  The  question  then  is  how  many 
ohms  resistance  will  be  required,  to  limit  the  current  to  one 
ampere  under  a  pressure  of  30  volts.     From  Ohm's  Law  we  have : 

30 

-T-  =  30  ohms,  the  required  resistance  of  the  shunt. 

A  multiple-series  circuit  is  one  in  which  the  main  circuit 
consists  of  branches  connected  in  multiplei  while  the  individual 
units  which  make  vp  these  branches  are  connected  in  series. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  36.  Here  are  two  sets  of  lamps  con- 
nected in  multiple.     Each  set  consists  of  5  lamps  in  series.     It  is 


Fig.    36.— Mill-  

tiple-scries     cir-  Fig.   37. — Multiple-se- 

cuit  of  lamps.  rics  circuit  of  batteries. 

therefore  a  multiple  of  series.  A  similar  arrangement  for  bat- 
teries is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  Here  are  4  cells  in  series.  These 
constitute  in  effect  one  large  cell.  Below  is  shown  another  set 
of  4  cells  in  series.  These  two  sets,  which  constitute  practically 
two  large  cells  are  then  connected  in  multiple.  There  are  only 
4  cells  in  series,  not  8,  because  the  first  set  is  in  multiple  with  the 
second  set.     It  is  therefore  a  multiple-series  connection. 
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F  [  G ,  3  8  .—Series- 
multiple  connection 
of  lamps. 


to 


Incandescent  lamps  in  street-cars  are  connected  in  multiple- 
series.  Five  110  volt  lamps  are  connected  in  series  on  a  550 
volt  line.  If  more  lamps  are  required,  an  additional  series  of 
5  lamps  is  run  and  connected  in  multiple  mth  the  first  set.  A 
street  car  will  generally  have  multiples  of  5  lamps;  thus,  10, 
15  or  20, 

Arc  lamps  are  connected  in  series  as  shown  by  X  in  Fig.  38. 
When  such  a  circuit  was  the  only  one  available,  incandescent 
lamps  were  sometiiftes  connected  in  multiple 
and  placed  in  series  on  such  a  line  as  at  ^4. 
If  the  current  in  the  main  line  is  4  amperes, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  place  at  least  4 
incandescent  lamps  carrying  one  ampere 
each  in  multiple  and  then  connect  them  in 
series  with  the  main  line.  The  4  amperes 
passing  through  an  arc  lamp  will  then 
divide  through  the  four  branches  of  the 
incandescent  multiple  and  again  combine  to  pass  through  the 
next  arc  lamp.  This  will  constitute  in  the  main  a  series  ctr- 
ciiitt  in  which,  however,  incandescent  lamps  are  connected  at 
inter\*als  in  multiple-  It  would  therefore  be  called  a  series  of 
multiples  or  a  series-multiple  circuit.  Such  a  connection  is  not 
approved  and  should  never  be  used  on  lighting  circuits  today, 
for  if  one  of  the  incandescent  lamps  should  bum 
out.  the  others  in  the  multiple  would  be  over- 
loaded through  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
entire  current  and  they  would  soon  bum  out 
also,  opening  the  main  line.  Figure  39  illus- 
trates a  series-multiple  connection  of  batteries 
which  are  occasionally  connected  in  this  man- 
ner. Inequalities  of  voltage  w\]\  be  smoothed 
out  in  such  a  connection  better  than  in  a 
multiple-series  connection.  However,  the  latter 
[connection  (multiple-series)  is  the  most  commonly  used  both 
ffor  lamps  and  for  batteries. 

The  rule  for  the  combined  resistance  of  either  a  series-mul- 
tiple or  a  multiple-series  arrangement  of  batteries  or  lamps  is  as 
follows:  The  combined  resistance  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
one  unit  multiplied  by  the  number  in  series  and  divided  by  the 
number  in  parallel. 
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Thus 


/?  = 


rxs 


s   =  number  of  units  in  series. 
p  =  number  of  imits  in  parallel, 
r    =  resistance  of  one  unit. 
R  =  resistance  of  combination. 

Example:  Suppose  in  Fig.  36  there  are  10  incandescent  lamps 
of  200  ohms  each,  connected  as  shown.  What  is  their  combined 
resistance  ? 

rXs 
P 
Substituting 

200X5 


=  /?, 


=  500  ohms,  combined  resistance. 

The  potential  difference  generated  by  a  cell  of  battery  or  a 
generator  is  absorbed  in  the  circuit  to  which  it  is  connected,  and 
of  which  it  is  a  part.  Some  of  this  e.m.f.  is  lost  within  the  source, 
and  part  is  lost  externally  in  the  load.  Consider  a  dry  cell  {B, 
Fig.  40).    A  voltmeter  connected  to  its  terminals  will  indicate 


a 


y)«»       m 


* 


Fig.  40. 


1 .5  volts.     If  an  ammeter  is  connected  across  its  terminals,  as  in 

C,  the  maximimi  current  which  it  will  deliver  on  short  circuit  may 

be  as  high  as  30  amperes. 

The  total  resistance  of  a  circuit  will  be  found  by  applying 

E       15 
Ohm's  law,  thus:  /?  =  y  =  ^  =  0.05  ohm.     As  the  resitsance 
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of  the  external  circuit  in  amperes  is  practically  nothing,  this  entire 

resistance,  005  ohtn.  may  be  taken  as  the  internal  resistance  of  the 

cell 

Now  let  this  cell  be  connected  in  series  with  an  external  resist- 
anoe«  adjusted  to  allow  a  current  of  5  amperes  to  flow,  as  in  D* 
A  part  of  the  e.m.T  generated  will  be  absorbed  in  overcoming  the 
internal  resistance  of  tlie  cell.  This  amount  may  be  found  by 
calculation,  thus: 

E  -=  I  X  R  ^  5  X  0.05  =  0,25     volts    drop.    The    ddivered 
voltage  will  now  be  less  than  the  generated  voltage  by  the  amount 

if  this  internal  loss.     Thus.  LS  —  0.25  =  L25  volts  delivered 

This  is  what  the  voltmeter  will  sho\^  when  the  cell  is  delivering 

5  amperes.     To  compute  the  total  resistance  which  will  be  re- 

E      1.5 
quired  in  the  circuit  to  allow  5  amperes  to  flow,  R  ^  y  ^  -^  ^ 

^^0  J  ohm.  As  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  includes  the  internal 
^■resistance  of  the  cell  and  the  external  resistance  connected  thereto, 
^■subtracting  the  internal  resistance  from  the  total,  gives  the  external 
^•resistance.  Thus,  0.3  —  0.05  —  0.25  ohm.  The  delivered  volt- 
age of  1.25  is  absorbed  by  this  resistance  as- may  be  proved*  thus, 
I  X  R  =  E  ^  5  X  0  25  =  1.25  voFts  external  drop* 
^^  The  distribution  of  potentials  in  a  lighting  circuit  connected 
^■la  a  generator  may  be  better  understood  by  a  consideration  of 
'      Fig.  41 .     Here,  a  generator,  G,  having  an  internal  resistance  in  its 
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Fig.  41. 


ittire  of  0.5  ohm,  is  connected  tlirough  a  circuit  composed  of 

length  of  1,000  feet  of  No.  10  \\4re  having  a  resistance  of 

ohm,  wnth  a  lamp  bank  at  (7,  having  a  resistance  of  11  ohms. 

et  it  be  required  to  find  the  voltage  necessary  to  force  10  amperes 

^h  the  circuit. 

^  I  X  R,  but  R  must  include  the  entire  resistance.     This 
'resistance  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  First,  the  internal  resistance 
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of  the  generator;  second,  the  resistance  of  the  line;  third,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  lamp  load,  thus, 

E  =  iXiR'  +  R"  +  R'")  =  10  X  (0.5  +  1  +  11)  =  10  X  12.5 

=  125  volts. 

This  is  the  e.m.f.  which  mtist  be  generated  by  G.  Next,  let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  delivered  voltage  at  the  points  A,  B  and  C 
The  10  amperes  on  its  way  through  the  armature  of  G  will  en- 
coimter  the  internal  resistance.  There  will  be  a  drop  in  potential 
from  125  volts  generated,  therefore,  by  the  time  the  current  reaches 
the  brushes.  The  amoimt  of  voltage  thus  lost  is  I  X  R  =  E 
=  10  X  0.5  =  5  volts.  Thp  voltmeter,  F,  connected  across  A 
will  therefore  indicate  125  —  5  =  120  volts.  At  the  point  B, 
half-way  between  A  and  C,  the  current  will  have  passed  through 
the  resistance  of  one-fourth  of  the  1,000  total  feet  of  No.  10  wire 
and,  returning  by  the  lower  wire,  it  passes  through  another  one- 
foxirth  of  the  total  line  resistance.  The  10  amperes,  therefore, 
encounters  the  resistance  of  }/2  ohm  in  the  line  circuit  at  the  point 
B,  The  drop  to  this  point  will,  therefore,  be  due  to  one-half 
ohm  internal  resistance  in  the  generator  and  }/i  ohm  line  resistance, 
making  a  total  of  one  ohm.  /X/?  =  £  =  10Xl  =  10  volts  lost. 
The  voltmeter  at  B  will  therefore  indicate  125  volts  generated  — 
10  volts  lost,  =  115  volts.  At  the  point  C,  the  current  will  have 
passed  through  the  entire  1,000  feet  of  the  line,  encountering  a 
resistance  of  ohm  in  addition  to  the  J^  ohm  resistance  in  the 
generator.  I  X  R  =  E,  The  drop  to  this  point  will  therefore 
be  10  X  1.5  =  15  volts.  The  pressure  at  C  will  therefore  be  125 
volts  generated  —  15  volts  lost,  equals  110  volts.  This  pressure 
of  110  volts  which  is  applied  to  the  lamps  is  required  and  absorbed 
by  each  and  every  one  connected  in  multiple.  The  125  volts 
generated  are  thus  distributed  in  the  following  ways:  5  volts  are 
lost  in  the  generator  armatxire;  10  volts  are  lost  in  the  connecting 
line;  110  volts  are  lost  in  the  lamp  load. 

Next  consider  the  conditions  in  a  circuit  supplying  power  to  a 
railway  line.  Here,  generator  G,  Fig.  42,  delivers  600  volts  at  its 
terminals  and  supplies  200  amperes  in  all  to  three  trolley  cars. 
located  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Car  A  is  one  mile  from  the  gener- 
ating plant;  car  5  is  3  miles,  and  car  C  is  4  miles  away.  The 
current  is  carried  out  over  a  trolley  wire  whose  resistance  is  0.16 
ohm  per  mile  and  returns  through  the  track  circuit,  the  resistance 
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of  which  is  0.04  ohm  per  mile.    Car  A  takes  80  amperes,  car  B  50 
amperes,  and  car  C  70  amperes. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  voltage  delivered  to  each 
car.  As  all  of  the  cars  are  in  multiple  the  current  drawn  from  the 
generator  over  the  trolley  wire  to  the  point  D  returning  over  the 
rail  from  the  point  E  must  be  the  sum  of  all  the  currents  for 
the  three  cars.  This  is  200  amperes.  The  drop  in  potential  from 
the  generator  terminals  to  the  first  car  will  therefore  be  due  to  the 
resistance  of  the  trolley  and  track  circuits,  each  of  which  is  one 

I  mile  long. 

As  the  resistance  of  the  trolley  wire  is  0J6  ohm  per  mile  and 

^the  track  0.04  ohm  per  mile,  the  combined  resistance  per  mile  will 
be  0.2  ohm.  The  fall  in  potential  is  always  found  from  the  form- 
ula I  X  R  =  E  volts,  where  /  is  the  current  in  that  particular 
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Pig.  42, 

t  and  R  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  In  this  instance  the 
**drop**  or  **fall  of  potential"  will  be  200  amperes  multiplied  by 
0.2  ohm»  which  is  40  volts.  This  is  the  amount  of  loss  in  the 
trolley  wire  and  track  to  car  ^4.  The  voltage  which  reaches  this 
car  will  then  be  the  600  volts  delivered  by  the  generator  minus  the 
40  volts  lost  in  the  circuit,  or  560  volts. 

The  drop  from  this  point  to  car  B  will  be  due  to  the  current 
drawn  by  the  second  and  third  cars  multiplied  by  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  through  which  this  current  flows.  As  this  distance  is  2 
miles  beyond  D,  the  total  resistance  will  be  twice  the  resistance  of 
one  mile  of  circuit.  Thus  2  X  0.2  =  0.4  ohm.  The  cm-rent 
ssing  through  this  section  will  be  the  sum  of  50  amperes  for  car 
and  70  amperes  for  car  C,  or  120  amperes.  The  drop  in  poten- 
tial wll  be  /  X  /f  =  £  =  120  X  0.4  =  48  volts.  As  the  voltage 
at  car  A  was  560,  the  circuit  may  now  be  considered  as  though  a 
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generator  were  placed  at  D  delivering  560  volts.   Therefore  the  volt- 
age at  the  second  car  will  be  560  —  48  volts  =  512  volts. 

The  drop  in  potential  to  the  third  car  will  be  found  by  multipl5ang 
the  current  drawn  by  that  car  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
through  which  that  current  flows.  As  the  distance  from  car  B  to 
car  C  is  one  mile,  the  circuit  resistance  of  trolley  and  track  will 
be  0.2  ohm.  The  current,  as  stated,  is  70  amperes.  The  drop  will 
therefore  be  /  X  /^  =  £  =  70  X  0.2  =  14  volts.  The  voltage  de- 
livered at  car  C  will  therefore  be  512  volts  —  14  volts  =  498  volts. 


SECTION  II  CHAPTER  III 

UNITS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

LAWS  GOVERNING  SIMPLE  ELECTRICAL  CURRENTS 

1.  Define  a  series  circuit.     Sketch. 

2.  Define  a  branch  circuit.     Sketch.     Define  a  divided  circuit.     Sketch. 

3.  Define  a  parallel  circuit.     Sketch.     Define  a  multiple  circuit.     Sketch. 

4.  Define  a  shunt  circuit.     Sketch. 

5.  Define  a  short  circuit.     Sketch. 

6.  Give  a  rule  for  the  combined  resistance  of  a  series  circuit.  What  is  the 
combined  resistance  of  50,  100,  10,  40  and  60  ohms  in  series? 

7.  Give  rule  for  the  combined  resistance  of  two  unequal  resistances  in 
multiple.     What  is  the  combined  resistance  of  40,  and  60  ohms  in  multiple? 

8.  Give  rule  for  the  combined  resistance  of  any  number  6l  equal  resistances 
in  multiple.  What  is  the  combined  resistance  of  10  lamps  in  multiple  if  each 
has  a  resistance  of  110  ohms? 

9.  Give  rule  for  the  portion  of  the  total  current  which  is  passed  by  the 
different  branches  of  a  multiple  circuit  composed  of  unequal  resistances.  A 
current  of  30  amperes  enters  a  multiple  circuit  consisting  of  3  branches.  The 
separate  resistances  are  6,  10  and  15  ohms.  How  much  current  does  each 
branch  get? 

10.  What  is  the  unit  of  conductance?  What  is  its  relation  to  the  unit  of 
resistance? 

11.  Give  rule  for  the  combined  resistance  of  any  number  of  unequal  re- 
sistances in  multiple.  What  is  the  combined  resistance  of  50,  30,  20  and  10 
ohms  in  multiple? 

12.  A  cell  of  battery  generates  1.5  volts  and  has  an  internal  resistance  of 
0.1  ohms.  How  much  resistance  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  this  cell 
externally  in  order  that  a  current  of  3  amperes  may  flow?  With  this  ctirrent 
circulating,  what  will  be  the  voltage  delivered  by  the  cell? 

13.  A  generator  having  an  internal  armature  resistance  of  0.1  ohm  is  con- 
nected to  a  lamp  bank  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  through  two  wires,  each 
of  which  has  a  resistance  of  0.2  ohm.  How  many  volts  must  the  generator 
produce  in  order  to  deliver  10  amperes  through  the  lamps?  With  this  current 
flowing  what  will  be  the  voltage  delivered  at  the  brushes  of  the  generator? 
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How  tnucii  voltage  will  the  lamps  roceivc?    What  is  the  "firop**  in  each 
of  the  two  wires  between  the  generator  and  the  lamps? 

14.  Calmilate  the  amount,  of  ri'itistancf  that  must  be  plact^  in  series  with 
a  1 10-volt,  5-ampere  motor  to  run  it  on  a  220-%x>U  circuit, 

15.  How  much  resistance  must  be  placed  in  shunt  with  a  lU-ampere,  1 10- 
volt  motor  in  order  that  it  may  operate  properly  on  a  220-\*oU  circuit  if  it  is 
connected  in  series  with  a  resistance  of  10  ohms? 

16.  Djfine  a  multiple-scries  circuit*  Sketch  such  a  connection  including  a 
number  of  series  of  5  lamps  each. 

17.  Djfioe  a  series-multiple  circuit.  Sketch  such  a  connection  consisting 
of  a  number  of  cells  of  battery. 

18.  Give  rule  for  the  combined  resistance  of  a  series-multiple  and  a  multiple- 
series  circuit.     Tabulate  the  raeanifvg  of  each  letter  used. 

19.  Given,  a  multiple-series  connected  batter^'^  consisting  of  4  cells  in  series 
and  4  sets  in  multiple.  The  internal  resistance  of  each  cell  is  0.05  ohm 
and  Its  open  circuit  voltage  is  1.50.  The  battery  is  connected  in  series  with 
An  external  resistance  of  0,M  ohm:  (a)  What  is  ihe  internal  resistant^  of  the 
lottery  I  (6)  What  is  the  total  open -circuit  voltage  of  the  battery?  {c)  What 
ctffTtmi  flows  through  the  external  resistance?  (</)  What  is  the  total  voltage 
loss  within  the  battery?  {e}  What  is  the  drop  in  potential  across  the  external 
resistance? 

20.  A  multiple-series  circuit  of  twenty,  40- watt,  llO^-voli  Mazda  lamps  is 
coooected  up  on  a  street  car.  There  arc  5  lamps  in  series  and  4  sets  in  mul- 
tiple; (a>  Wluit  b  the  combined  resistance  of  the  multiple-series?  (6)  What 
is  the  total  current  aJ)sorbed  by  the  lamps?  (<)  How  miich  current  does  each 
lamp  get?     (d\  What  is  the  total  power  in  watts? 

21.  Sketch  a  multiple'Series  circuit  consisting  of  forty»  llO-volt  Tungsten 
lamps.  Jn«licatc  how  many  lamps  must  be  placed  in  series  and  how  many 
sets  in  multiple  in  order  that  the  total  resistance  of  the  multiple-series  shall 
be  equal  t*^  the  resistance  of  one  lamp. 

22.  A  resistance  of  100  ohms  is  connected  in  multiple  with  another  resist- 
ance of  120  ohms.  These  two  are  connected  in  series  wnth  a  third  resistance 
of  150  ohms,     ia)  What  is  the  combined  resistance  of  the  three?     (b)  How 

current  will  200  volts  deliver  through  the  circuit?     (c)  How*  much 

1  n-ill  the  lOO-ohm  resistance  get?     id}  How  much  currenl  will  ihe  120- 

e  get?     (e)  What  will  be  the  drop  in  polential  across  the  two 

multiple?     (/)  What  will  be  the  drop  in  potential  across  the 

150-ohm  resistance? 

23.  Pifly  arc  lamps  of  8  ohms  resistance  each  arc  connected  in  series  and 
arc  supplied  with  a  current  of  4H  amperes  through  a  line  ha\ing  a  total 
mistance  of  10  ohms  from  a  generator  having  an  internal  resist^ince  of  4 
ohms,  (o)  What  is  the  total  voltage  produced  by  the  generator?  (b)  What 
h  the  voltage  delivered  at  the  generator  terminals?  {c)  What  is  the  drop  in 
pitcatial  across  each  lamp? 

\  certain  circuit  consists  of  4  ohms,  5  ohms,  ^  ohms  and  2  ohms  con- 
in  series,     (a I  What  will  l»e  the  voltage  required  to  force  a  current  of 
I*cres  through  the  circuit?     (b)  What  will  be  the  drop  in  potential  across 
of  the  rfsistances  in  series? 
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25.  A  certain  circuit  consists  of  4  ohms,  5  ohms,  2  ohms  and  10  ohms  in 
parallel.  A  pressure  of  100  volts  is  applied  to  the  multiple,  (a)  What  is  the 
current  in  each  branch?  (6)  What  is  the  voltage  on  each  branch  (neglecting 
the  resistance  of  line  wires)  ?  (c)  What  is  the  total  current  supplied  by  the 
source? 

26.  A  generator  supplies  550  volts  to  a  trolley  wire.  Three  cars  are  spaced 
one  mile  apart  on  the  line.  The  first  car  is  one  mile  out  from  the  station 
and  requires  50  amperes;  the  second  car  is  two  miles  out  and  requires  40 
amperes;  the  third  car  is  three  miles  out  and  requires  60  amperes.  The 
trolley  wire  has  a  resistance  of  0.4  ohm  per  mile.  The  track  by  which  the 
current  returns  to  the  station  has  a  resistance  of  0.035  ohm  per  mile,     (a) 

*  Find  the  difference  of  potential  applied  to  each  car.     (6)  Find  the  total  voltage 
lost  in  the  trolley  wire  and  rail  return. 


'SECTION  III  CHAPTER  I 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

NATURE  OF  ELECTRICAL  CURRENTS 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  electrical  charges  will  travel 

I  through  a  conducting  substance  wherever  such  a  path  is  pro- 
\ided.  If  charges  could  be  supplied  as  rapidly  as  they  travel 
away  through  the  conductor,  a  continuous  current  would  be 
produced.  Such  a  current  will  always  be  established  in  a  con- 
ducting circuit  if  the  temiinals  of  the  circuit  axe  kept  at  different 
electrical  potentials.  In  a  similar  manner  a  current  of  heat  can 
be  made  to  flow  through  a  bar  of  metal  if  the  ends  are  kept  at 
different  temperatures. 
Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  actual  direction  in  which  an  elec- 

|trical  current  flows.     It  is  convenient  to  regard  it  as  flo^^^ng 
from  positive  to  negative.     In  order  that  a  continuous  flow  may 

,  be  maintained,   a  complete   circuit   must  be   provided.     Fig. 

1 43  Uiustrates  the  flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  corresponding  to  the 


Fig,  43. 

an  electrical  current     A  rotary  pump,  A^  forces  water 

[upward  and  to  the  right  through  the  upper  pipe  and  downward 

I  through  the  water  motor,  B,  and  thence  back  through  the  lower 

pipe.     The  pump,  .4,  produces  a  positive  pressure  in  the  upper 

pipe  and  a  suction  in  the  lower  pipe.     Electrically,  it  would  be 

said  that  a  generator  produces  a  positive  pressure  at  the  upper 

I  terminal  and  a  negative  pressure  at  its  lower  terminal.     There 

'is  a  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  terminals  of  the 

pump  and  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 

terminals  of  a  d3mamo.     So  long  as  this  difference  of  potential 

or  difference  of  pressure  is  maintained,  a  current  of  water  or  of 

electricity  will  flow  if  a  conducting  path  is  provided.     It  is 

vident  from  the  diagram  that  the  flow  of  water  takes  place 
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simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  circuit.  An  electrical  circuit 
is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  ether  which  is  capable  of  vibration, 
just  as  the  water  pipe  is  filled  with  w^ater.  AssOming  water  to 
be  practically  incompressible  the  motor  at  B  would  begin  to 
move  at  the  same  instant  that  the  water  in  the  pimip  A  was  set 
in  motion.  Similarly,  an  electric  current  is  established  in  all 
parts  of  a  circuit  at  the  same  instant. 

An  alternating  current  is  one  which  alternates  in  direction, 
flowing  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  Fig.  44  illustrates 
the  corresponding  analogy  for  an  alternating  current.     If  the 


Fig.  44. 

pump,  i4,  Fig.  44,  has  its  piston  moved  up  and  down,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  cause  the  water  to  flow  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  other,  in  the  two  pipes  connecting  it  wdth  the  duplicate 
apparatus  at  B.  When  the  piston  at  A  is  forced  downward,  a 
positive  pressure  is  produced  in  the  lower  pipe  and  a  negative 
pressure  in  the  upper  pipe.  This  would  cause  the  piston  at  B 
to  move  upward.  When  A  stops  B  will  stop.  When  the  piston 
at  A  is  moved  upward,  the  piston  at  B  will  move  downward. 
The  water  in  the  two  pipes  instead  of  flowing  continuously  in 
one  direction,  as  in  Fig.  43,  will  alternate  in  direction  with  a 
frequency  depending  upon  the  impulses  applied  to  the  piston 
at  A. 

The  discovery  of  electrical  currents  is  due  to  Galvani,  a  physi« 
cian  at  Bologna  who  in  1786  made  a  number  of  important  obser- 
vations upon  the  convulsive  motions  produced  by  electrical 
discharges  through  a  frog's  leg.  He  found  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  employ  an  electrical  macliine  to  produce  these  effects  and 
that  if  two  dissimilar  metals,  such  as  iron  and  copper,  were  placed 
in  contact  with  each  other  and  then  brought  in  contact  with  a 
muscle  and  a  nerve  respectively,  a  convulsive  contraction  would 
take  place.  Galvani  thought  that  this  was  due  to  electricity 
generated  by  the  frog's  leg.     It  was  conclusively  proved  by 
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Volta,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  that  the  electricity 
resulted,  not  from  the  frog's  leg  but  from  the  contact  of  dis- 
similar metals. 

WTienever  two  metals  are  placed  in  contact  with  one  another 
in  the  air,  one  becomes  positive  and  the  other  negative,  although 
the  charges  are  very  feeble.  Volta  proved  this  in  various  ways. 
One  of  the  proofs  consisted  of  a  voltaic  pile,  made  up  of  a  pair  of 
discs  of  zinc  and  copper  in  contact  with  one  another,  upon  which 
was  placed  a  disc  of  felt  moistened  with  vinegar  or  dilute  acid. 
Then  another  pair  of  discs  of  zinc  and  copper,  surmounted  by 
another  disc  of  felt,  was  added,  until  a  hundred  or  more  couples 
were  thus  stacked.  Such  a  pile  is  capable  of  giving  a  very  power- 
ful shock  if  the  top  and  bottom  discs  are  connected  through  metal 
wires  to  the  hands.  Shocks  may  be  obtained  repeatedly  so 
long  as  the  felt  remains  moist.  When  two  dissimilar  metals  are 
placed  in  contact,  one  becomes  positively  electrified  and  the 
other  negatively  electrified  to  a  slight  extent.  Thus,  there  is  a 
difference  of  potential  between  them.  .When  a  number  of  these 
pairs  are  connected  in  series  with  moist  conductors  between  the 
successive  pairs,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  first  zinc 
and  the  last  copper  disc  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pairs,  as  all  of  the  successive  differences  of  potential  are  added 
together. 

Consider  a  smaH  voltaic  cell,  named  in  honor  of  Volta,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  45,  Here  a  plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc 
are  immersed  in  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
ition.  If  these  two  plates  are  connected 
ther  by  a  wire,  a  continuous  flow  of 
etectricity  will  take  place.     As  the  current 

•flows,  it  IS  found  that  the  zinc  plate  wastes 
away«  in  fact  furnisher  the  energy  necessary 

I  to  drive  the  current  through  the  circuit.     Zinc 

'  possesses  potential  energy.    If  set  on  fire,  when 

^surrounded  with  oxygen,   it   will   burn  as  a 
fuel.     In  the  voltaic  cell,  however,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  chemical  furnace,  the  energy  of  the  zinc  in- 
step of  being  transformed  into  heat  is  transformed  i^ito  elec- 

jtrical  energy.  The  copper  plate  is  not  involved  in  any  chemical 
action,  but  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  hand  which  is  let  down 
into  the  cell  to  pick  up  the  current  derived  from  the  zinc,  which 
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furnishes  the  energy  necessary  to  drive  it  through  the  cinniit. 
The  zinc  is  trying  to  dissolve  and  throw  a  current  across  to  the 
copper,  while  the  copper  is  trying  less  powerfully  to  dissolve  and 
throw  a  current  across  to  the  zinc.  The  zinc  itself  is  about  1.86 
volts  higher  in  potential  than  the  surrounding  oxidizing  media, 
while  the   copper  is   only  0.81   of  a  volt  higher,   having  a 

less  tendency  to  oxidize.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  difference  of 
1.05  volts  between  the  zinc 
and  the  copper,  as  illustrated 
lu  in  Fig.  46. 

5  This  difference  of  potential  can 

produce  no  current  as  long  as 
there  is  no  metallic  circuits  If 
the  two  plates  are  connected  by 
a  wire,  however,  there  is  a  rush 
of  current  through  the  add  from 
the  zinc  which  is  at  high  po- 
tential to  the  copper  which  is 
relatively  at  a  lower  potential. 
zKRo  poTKKTiAi.  Tlus  ciuTent  returns  through  the 

oxioixiNo  MDiA.  wire  from  copper  to  zinc.  A  small 

J  part  of  the  zinc  is  at  the  same 

Fig.  46.  ^^^  dissolved  away.    The  zinc 

parts  with  its  latent  energy  as  its 
atoms  combine  with  the  acid.  The  minute  charges  possessed  by 
the  zinc  follow  each  other  in  such  continuous  streams  that  a 
current  of  electricity  is  established.  The  energy  given  up  by  the 
zinc  is  expended  in  forcing  the  current  through  the  circuit. 
The  current  is  supposed  to  start  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc.  The 
zinc  is  designated  as  the  positive  element.  The  copper  is  the 
negative  element  because  its  potential  is  relatively  lower  than 
the  zinc.  But  the  current  leaves  the  cell  by  the  copper  tenninal, 
hence  this  is  called  the  positive  pole.  The  current  rettuns  from 
the  external  circuit  to  the  zinc,  which  is  relatively  negative. 
This  zinc  terminal  is  therefore  called  the  negative  pole.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  positive  element  constitutes  the  negative 
pole  and  the  negative  element  constitutes  the  positive  pole  in  a 
voltaic  cell. 
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The  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  elements  is  really 
a  measure  of  the  difference  of  their  tendencies  to  oxidize. 

Although  an  electric  current  is  invisible,  four  effects  are 
produced  whenever  a  current  circulates  through  a  conducting 
path.  Wlienever  it  passes  through  a  wire,  heat  will  be  generated 
in  the  vAte,  and  a  magnetic  effect  will  be  present  about  the  ^4re. 
Whenever  it  passes  through  w^ater  or  other  conducting  solutions, 
they  will  be  decomposed,  that  is,  resolved  into  their  constituent 
parts.  If  it  flows  through  the  human  body  it  produces  certain 
sensations.  An  electrical  current  then  is  capable  of  producing 
four  eflFects;  namely,  thermal  magnetic,  chemical,  and  physio- 
logical. The  physiological  effect,  however,  is  probably  the  result 
of  chemical  action. 

If  a  number  of  small  voltaic  cells  are  connected  together  in 
series,  the  zinc  plate  of  one  being  con- 
nected to  the  copper  plate  of  the  next, 
and  so  on  throughout,  the  difference  in 
potential  between  the  extreme  terminals 
of  the  series  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  separate  differences  of  potential.  The 
volume  of  current  delivered,  however,  on 
^short  circuit,  would   not  be  increased  be- 

luse  the  additional  cells  would  offer  an 

in   resistance    as    great    as    the 

difference  in    potential.     Single 

connected  in  series  are  illustrated  in 

,  thick  bar  represents  the  zinc  and 
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Fig.  47. 


Figs.  49  and  50. 

pressure  will  be 
iks.     Or  it   will   be 


Fig.  47,  where  the 
the  long,  thin  bar 
the  carbon,  copper  or  other  posi- 
tive   terminal  of  a  single  cell. 
When  three  cells  are  thus  con- 
nected in   series,  the  difference 
of  potential,  or  the  pressure,  or 
the  electro-motive-force  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive- 
forces  of  the  three  cells.    In  a 
similar  way*   if  three  tanks  of 
water.  A,  B  and  C,  Fig.  48,  are 
placed  on  top  of  one  another, 
proportional  to  the  height   of  the  three 
three   times   as  great  as  if  one  were 
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employed.  If  the  three  cells  are  connected  in  multiple  as  shown 
in  Fig.  49,  the  electro-motive-force  will  be  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  one  cell  only,  but  the  volume  of  current  will  be  three  times  as 
great  as  in  Fig.  47.  The  reason  may  be  found  in  the  corre- 
sponding analogy  of  water  tanks  illustrated  in  Fig.  50,  where  the 
total  pressure  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  will 
be  dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  tanks,  and  as 
they  are  all  at  the  same  level,  the  pressure,  A,  will  be  simply  that 
of  one  tank.  As  the  three  tanks  feed  through  separate  pipes 
into  the  reservoir,  however,  the  volume  will  be  three  times  as 
great  as  in  Fig.  48. 

SECTION  III  CHAPTER  I 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

NATURE  OF  ELECTRICAL  CURRENTS 

1.  State  clearly  the  modem  conception  of  an  electrical  current." 

2.  Distinguish  between  electrical  charges  and  electrical  currents. 

3.  In  what  various  ways  do  static  electricity  and  current  electricity  differ 
from  each  other? 

4.  Explain  by  means  of  the  analogy  of  a  water  pipe  the  difference  between 
direct  and  alternating  currents.    . 

5.  What  were  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta? 

6.  Give  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  charges  are  produced  by  the  contact  of 
dissimilar  materials. 

7.  Explain  the  construction  of  a  voltaic  pile. 

8.  Explain  in  detail  the  action  of  a  simple  voltaic  cell  employing  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  and  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric*acid. 

9.  What  governs  the  voltage  of  a  cell? 

10.  What  are  the  various  factors  which  determine  the  current  delivered  by 
a  voltaic  cell? 

11.  Distinguish  between  the  positive  and  negative  elements  and  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles  in  a  voltaic  cell.  Sketch  a  copper  and  zinc  cell  and 
mark  the  poles  and  elements. 

12.  Sketch  a  series  circuit  including  five  voltaic  cells.  If  each  cell  delivers 
an  open-circuit  e.m.f.  of  1.5  volts  and  a  short-circuit  current  of  20  amperes, 
what  will  be  the  open  circuit  voltage  of  the  series  and  the  short-circuit  current 
of  the  series. 

13.  Sketch  a  multiple  connection  of  five  voltaic  cells.  If  each  cell  furnishes 
an  open-circuit  e.m.f.  voltage  of  1.5  volts  and  a  short-cirtniit  current  of  20 
amperes,  what  will  be  the  open  circuit  voltage  and  the  short-circuit  current 
of  the  multiple? 
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SECTION  III  CHAPTER  II 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

CHEMICAL  ACTIONS  IN  CELLS 

All  substances  may  be  classiiied  as  either  elemental  or  com- 
pound. An  elemental  substance  is  one  that  cannot  be  sub- 
divided by  any  known  means  into  two  or  more  essentially  differ- 
enl  substances,  A  compound  substance  is  one  that  can  be  so 
di^-ided, 

A  molecule  is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  that  can  exist 
by  itself,  apart  from  other  particles.  Most  molecules  consist  of 
two  or  more  atoms.  An  atom  is  the  smallest  particle  of  matter 
that  can  be  obtained  by  chemically  subdividing  the  molecule  of 
a  compound. 

A  physical  change  is  one  that  does  not  affect  the  composition 
of  the  molecule*     A  chemical  change  is  one  that  does  affect 
he  composition  of  the  molecule. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  compound  substance  consisting  of  seven 
atoms.  The  chemical  synib<il  is  II2SO4.  A  molecule  of  sul- 
phuric acid  consists  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  1  atom  of  sulphur 
I  and  4  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  smallest  particle  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  can  be  obtained  and  still  retain  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
stance, is  a  molecule.  If  this  be  subdivided,  from  it  can  be 
obtained  hydrogen,  sulphur  and  oxygen,  which  are  all  elemental 
substances  and  radically  different. 
Substances  may  be  mingled  together  in  every  conceivable 
proportion  without  any  chemical  combination.  Such  a  mingling 
is   called   a   mixture.     Aluminum-bronze   and   nickel-steel    are 

» mixtures.     Elemental  substances  may  unite  in  certain  unvary- 
ing proportions  to  form  substances  that  are  entirety  different. 
Th<^e  are  called  compounds.     Thus  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
one  atom  of  oxygen  may  unite  to  form  water,  which  is  a  com- 
pound. 
Whenever  a  current  passes  through  a  voltaic  cell,  chemical 
^■changes  are  produced  in  the  solution.     The  solution  must  be 
^Pcapable  of  attacking  at  least  one  of  the  elements  and  one  ele- 
ment should  be  readily  oxidized;  the  other  element  should  be 
practically  non-oxidizable*     Zinc  is  highly  electro-positive  and 
is  readily  oxidized,  and  is  therefore  employed  in  practically 
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all  voltaic  cells.  Among  the  electro-negative  substances  em- 
ployed are  copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum  and  carbon.  The  last 
three  of  these  are  practically  non-oxidizable  in  the  presence  of 
any  single  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  elec- 
trical current  that  is  produced  in  the  voltaic  cell  is  due  to  the 
chemical  action,  or  whether  the  chemical  action  is  due  to  the 
electrical  current.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  both  occur  simul- 
taneously in  the  cell. 

If  a  piece  of  chemically  pure  zinc  is  dipped  into  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  liquid.  But  commercial 
zinc  is  not  pure  and  the  acid  will  dissolve  it,  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  bubbles  being  liberated  at  the  stu^ace  of  the  metal. 
The  chemical  reaction  by  which  the  zinc  combines  with  the  add 
liberating  hydrogen  is  expressed  as  follows: 

Zn  +  H,S04  =  ZnS04  +  H, 

Zinc  and  Sulphuric  Acid  produce  Zinc  Sulphate  and  Hydrogen. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc  produced  in  this  reaction  remains  in  the 
liquid. 

If  a  plate  of  pure  zinc  and  a  plate  of  some  less  oxidizable  metal, 
or  better  yet,  a  plate  of  carbon,  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  appreciable  chemical  action  will  occur 
until  the  circuit  is  closed  either  by  a  wire  or  by  bringing  the  plates 
in  contact.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  is  completed  a  current  will 
flow  and  the  chemical  action  begins  simultaneously.  The  solu- 
tion is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  atoms.  The  evolution  of 
the  hydrogen  gas  bubbles  which  takes  place,  however,  does  not 
occur  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc  nor  in  the  solution,  but  at  the 
surface  of  the  carbon  plate.  This  apparent  transferring  of  the 
hydrogen  through  the  solution  is  quite  remarkable.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  an  interchange  of  atoms  occurs  on  the  part  dE  the 
molecules  and  that  thie  hydrogen  atoms  evolved  at  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  are  handed  through  a  chain  of  molecules  and  are  not 
actually  liberated  until  they  reach  the  carbon  plate.  As  .long 
as  the  current  flows,  the  chemical  action  continues.  The  zmc 
is  dissolved  in  exact  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
and  the  time  which  it  flows.  It  dissolves  into  the  solution  with 
which  it  combines  to  form  zinc  sulphate.  The  quantity  of 
hydrogen  liberated  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  zinc  dis- 
solved and  to  the  current.     After  the  acid  has  dissolved  all  the 
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zinc  that  it  is  possible  to  take  up,  it  is  said  to  be  "killed."  It 
has  been  turned  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  ciurent 
will  then  cease  to  flow  when  the  zinc  has  been  completely  dis- 
solved or  when  the  add  has  been  killed. 

Local  Action 

In  order  that  a  battery  may  be  economical  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  chemical  action,  and  no  wasting  away  of  the 
zinc,  except  when  the  circuit  is  closed.  Commercial  zinc,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  impurities  which  it  contains,  is  attacked 
as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  add  solution  and  wastes  away  more  or 
less  even  though  the  main  battery  circuit  is  open.  This  wasting 
away  of  the  zinc  on  open  circuit  is  called  local  action.  .  It  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  as  follows :  Commer dal  zinc  contains  such 
impurities  as  iron  and  arsenic,  as  well  as  other 
metals.  If  there  be  a  partide  of  iron  on  the 
surface  of  the  zinc  in  contact  with  it  and  the 
add,  it  will  form  a  small  voltaic  couple  on 
short-drcuit,  Fig.  5 1 .  The  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  these  two  metals  will  start  a  cur- 
rent which  will  flow  from  the  zinc  into  the  solu- 
tion and  thence  to  the  impurity  on  the  surface 
of  the  zinc,  returning  through  the  zinc  to  the 
solution  again.  The  zinc  will  thus  be  attacked 
and  will  waste  away  by  this  local  current  just 
as  though  it  were  a  useful  ciurent  flowing  in 
an  external  circuit.  When  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  is  covered  with  myriads  of  these  im- 
ptuities,  local  action  causes  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinual wasting  away  of  the  zinc.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  commerdal  zinc  is  at  once 
attacked  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  by  itself  in  an  acid  bath. 
The  remedy  for  local  action  is  to  amalgamate  the  zinc  with 
mercury.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  deaning  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  with  add  and  then  placing  a  few  drops  of  mercury 
upon  its  surface,  after  which  the  mercury  is  rubbed  over  the 
zinc  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  mercury  unites  with  the  zinc 
and  forms  an  amalgam  which  presents  a  bright,  polished  surface. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  amalgamation  prevents  local  action  by 
loosening  the  partides  of  iron  and  other  impurities,  allowing 


Pig.  51. — Illustrat- 
ing local  action. 
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all  voltaic  cells.  Among  the  electro-negative  substances  em- 
ployed are  copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum  and  carbon.  The  last 
three  of  these  are  practically  non-oxidizable  in  the  presence  of 
any  single  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  elec- 
trical current  that  is  produced  in  the  voltaic  cell  is  due  to  the 
chemical  action,  or  whether  the  chemical  action  is  due  to  the 
electrical  current.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  both  occur  simul- 
taneously in  the  cell. 

If  a  piece  of  chemically  pure  zinc  is  dipped  into  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  liquid.  But  commercial 
zinc  is  not  pure  and  the  acid  will  dissolve  it,  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  bubbles  being  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
The  chemical  reaction  by  which  the  zinc  combines  with  the  acid 
liberating  hydrogen  is  expressed  as  follows: 

Zn  +  H,S04  =  ZnS04  +  H, 

Zinc  and  Sulphuric  Acid  produce  Zinc  Sulphate  and  Hydrogen. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc  produced  in  this  reaction  remains  in  the 
liquid. 

If  a  plate  of  pure  zinc  and  a  plate  of  some  less  oxidizable  metal, 
or  better  yet,  a  plate  of  carbon,  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no  appreciable  chemical  action  will  occur 
until  the  circuit  is  closed  either  by  a  wire  or  by  bringing  the  plates 
in  contact.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  is  completed  a  current  will 
flow  and  the  chemical  action  begins  simultaneously.  The  solu- 
tion is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  atoms.  The  evolution  of 
the  hydrogen  gas  bubbles  which  takes  place,  however,  does  not 
occur  at  the  surface  of  the  zinc  nor  in  the  solution,  but  at  the 
surface  of  the  carbon  plate.  This  apparent  transferring  of  the 
hydrogen  through  the  solution  is  quite  remarkable.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  an  interchange  of  atoms  occurs  on  the  part  of  the 
molecules  and  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  evolved  at  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  are  handed  through  a  chain  of  molecules  and  are  not 
actually  liberated  until  they  reach  the  carbon  plate.  As  long 
as  the  current  flows,  the  chemical  action  continues.  The  zinc 
is  dissolved  in  exact  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
and  the  time  which  it  flows.  It  dissolves  into  the  solution  with 
which  it  combines  to  form  zinc  sulphate.  The  quantity  of 
hydrogen  liberated  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  zinc  dis- 
solved and  to  the  current.     After  the  acid  has  dissolved  all  the 
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tmc  that  it  is  possible  to  take  up,  it  is  said  to  be  **killeci/'  It 
has  been  turned  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  current 
will  then  cease  to  flow  when  the  zinc  has  been  completely  dis- 
solved  or  when  the  acid  has  been  killed. 

Local  Action 

In  order  that  a  battery  may  be  economical  it  is  desirable  that 
there  shotild  be  no  chemical  action,  and  no  wasting  away  of  the 
zinc,  except  w*hen  the  circuit  is  closed.  Commercial  zinc,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  impurities  which  it  contains,  is  attacked 

soon  as  it  is  put  into  add  solution  and  wastes  away  more  or 
even  though  the  main  battery  circuit  is  open.  This  wasting 
away  of  the  zinc  on  open  circuit  is  called  local  action.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  as  follows:  Commercial  zinc  contains  such 
impurities  as  iron  and  arsenic,  as  well  as  other 
metals.  If  there  be  a  particle  of  iron  on  the  ^ 
surface  of  the  zinc  in  contact  with  it  and  the 
add.  it  will  form  a  small  voltaic  couple  on 
short-circuit.  Fig.  5 1 .  The  difference  of  poten- 
tial between  these  two  metals  will  start  a  cur- 
rent which  will  flow  from  the  zinc  into  the  solu- 
tion and  thence  to  the  impurity  on  the  surface 
of  the  zinc,  returning  through  the  zinc  to  the 
solution  again.  The  zinc  will  thus  be  attacked 
and  will  waste  away  by  this  local  current  just 
as  though  it  were  a  useful  current  flowing  in 
an  external  circuit.  When  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  is  covered  with  myriads  of  these  im- 
purities* local  action  causes  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinual wasting  away  of  the  zinc.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  commercial  zinc  is  at  once 
attacked  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  by  itself  in  an  add  bath. 
The  remedy  for  local  action  is  to  amalgamate  the  zinc  with 
mercury.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  deaning  the  surface 
of  the  zinc  with  add  and  then  placing  a  few  drops  of  mercury 
upon  its  surface,  after  which  the  mercury  is  rubbed  over  the 
zinc  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  The  mercury  unites  with  the  zinc 
and  forms  an  amalgam  which  presents  a  bright,  polished  surface. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  amalgamation  prevents  local  action  by 


loosening  the  partides  of  iron  and  other  impurities,  allowing 


Pig,  51.— Illustrat- 
ing local  action. 


SECTION  III  CHAPTER  III 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

PRIMARY  BATTERIES 

A  primary  cell  should  give  a  constant  e.m.f.  The  e.m.f.  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  The  highest  e.m.f.  practical  is  that  obtained 
between  carbon  and  zinc  with  a  strong  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash.  This  is  about  2.1  volts.  Such  an  e.m.f.,  however, 
is  not  constant,  but  falls  rapidly.  Constancy  of  e.m.f.  is  to 
be  preferred  to  high  e.m.f.,  for  cells  may  be  connected  in  series 
and  thus  obtain  as  high  voltage  as  desired. 

In  order  that  the  voltage  lost  in  a  cell  may  be  low,  it  should 
have  a  low  internal  resistance.  If  the  plates  are  large  and  are 
placed  close  together,  the  internal  resistance  will  be  low.  A 
cell  should  be  capable  of  delivering  a  large  and  constant  current. 
This  will  naturally  follow  if  the  internal  resistance  is  low  and  the 
e.m.f.  is  high  and  constant.  Here  again,  however,  constancy  of 
current  is  preferable  to  a  large  current  if  both  conditions  cannot 
be  complied  with,  for  cells  may  be  connected  in  multiple  to  deliver 
a  large  current.  A  cell  should  be  constructed  of  such  materials 
and  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  consumption  or  waste  on 
open  circuit.  That  is,  local  action  and  deterioration  of  the 
solution  should  be  avoided.  A  cell  should  be  cheap,  durable 
and  should  not  give  off  corrosive  fumes. 

Daniell  Cell 

In  the  Daniell  cell,  the  electro-chemical  method  of  avoiding 
polarization  is  employed.  This  cell  is  based  upon  the  discovery 
of  Daniell,  that  whenever  a  current  passes  from  a  metal  to  a 
solution  of  its  own  salt,  metallic  atoms  are  dissolved  into  the 
solution.  On  the.other  hand,  if  a  current  is  passed  from  a  solu- 
tion of  a  metallic  salt  to  a  solid  conductor  immersed  therein, 
metallic  atoms  are  taken  out  of  the  solution  and  deposited  on 
this  conductor.  Based  on  this  discovery  Daniell  constructed  a 
cell,  Fig.  52,  in  which  a  zinc  element  is  placed  in  a  jar  in  a  solution 
of  dilute  zinc  sulphate  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  porous  cup 
is  placed  a  plate  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Some  additional  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  are  placed  in  a 
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pocket  in  the  copper  plate  or  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the  porous 
cup.  When  a  current  is  drawn  from  the  cell  the  action  is  as 
follows :  The  zinc  is  attacked  by  the 
dilute  sulphuric  add  and  dissolves^ 
forming  zinc  sulphate.  The  hy- 
drogen which  would  ordinarily  be 
evolved  from  this  solution  is  handed 
through  the  porous  partition  into 
the  copper  sulphate  solution.  The 
copper  sulphate  is  at  the  same  time 
broken  up.  The  Hj  unites  with 
the  SO4  portion  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate to  form  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  single  atom  of  copper  is  liberated 
at  the  copper  plate  in    place    of 

two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  cell,  therefore,  does  not  polar- 
ize as  there  is  an  exchange  of  hydrogen  atoms  for  copper 
atoms  at  the  cathode  and  these  copper  atoms  which  are  deposited 
or  plated  on  the  cathode  do  not  interfere  with  the  output  of  the 
cell  in  any  way.  The  cell  will  therefore  deliver  a  very  uniform 
current  and  voltage  so  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
copper  sulphate  crystals  to  produce  the  necessary  chemical 
combinations.  The  two  sets  of  actions  which  take  place  may  be 
expressed^  in  the  following  way : 

Zn  +  HjSO*  =  ZnSOt  +  H, 

I  Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  produce  zinc  sulphate  and  hydrogen. 

Hj  +  Cu  SO4  =  H,S04  +  Cxi 

I  Hydrogen  and  copper  sulphate  produce  sulphuric  acid  and  copper. 


Gravity  Cell 
Fig*  5^    represents    the    commercial    form    of    Daniell  cell. 
lit  is  commonly  known  as  the  bluestone  gravity  battery.     In- 
stead of  separating  the  solution  by  a  porous  partition,  gravity  is 
, relied  upon.     The  cop^jcr  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with 
%bovLi  a  pound  of  copper  sulphate  crystals.     The  cell  is  then 
filled  with  water  and  the  zinc  hung  on  the  edge  of  the  jar.     The 
finsulated  lead  from  the  copper  terminal  is  then  connected  to  the 
zinc  binding  post  and  the  cell  left  on  short  circuit  for  about  24 
Itaiours.     There  is  enough  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  to 
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Third:  By  the  employment  of  a  porous  cup  to  separate  the 
elements  and  the  solutions  in  which  they  are  mounted  from  each 
other,  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange  things  that  a  solid  metal,  such 
as  copper,  may  be  liberated  at  the  negative  plate  in  place  of 
hydrogen  bubbles.  These  metallic  atoms  do  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  passage  of  the  current.  This  is  known  as  the 
electro-chemical  method  of  avoiding  polarization. 

With  the  electro-chemical  method  of  avoiding  polarization, 
each  element  is  mounted  in  a  solution  of  its  own  salt.  In  all 
two-fluid  cells,  the  elements  and  their  respective  solutions  may 
be  separated  by  a  porous  partition  of  paper  or  unglazed  earthen- 
ware, or  they  may  be  arranged  to  be  separated  by  gravity,  in 
which  case  the  lighter  solution  and  the  element  immersed  therein 
rest  on  top  of  the  heavier  solution  and  its  element. 

Laws  Governing  Chemical  Actions 

The  laws  governing  chemical  actions  in  voltaic  cells  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  amount  of  chemical  action  in  a  cell  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  through  it.  That  is  to 
say,  is  proportional  to  the  current  while  it  passes.  One  ampere 
of  current  flowing  through  the  cell  for  one  second  liberates 
0.000010384  gram  of  hydrogen. 

2.  The  amount  of  chemical  action  is  equal  in  each  cell  of  a 
battery  consisting  of  a  niunber  of  cells  joined  in  series.  That 
is  to  say,  the  same  amount  of  zinc  will  be  dissolved  and  the 
same  amount  of  hydrogen  liberated  in  each  cell,  regardless  of  the 
size,  whether  they  be  large  or  small  throughout  the  series. 
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CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 
CHEMICAL  ACTIONS  IH  CELLS 


I  an  elemeiitaiy  substance. 
efine  a  compound  substance. 

3.  Define  a  molecule. 

4.  Define  an  atom. 

5.  What  constitutes  a  physical  change  in  a  substance? 

6.  What  constitutes  a  chemical  change  in  a  substance? 
T,  LHstinguish  between  mixtures  and  compounds. 

$,  What  is  the  relation  between  the  production  of  current  in  a  voltaic  cell 
tthe  accompanying  chemical  action? 

^  £x|>lain  by  means  of  chemical  s>^mbols  the  chemical  action  that  takes 
1^  in  a  voltaic  ceU  containing  sulphuric  add  solution  and  zinc  and  copper 

10.  Explain  "local  action"  in  a  voltaic  cell.    What  is  its  cause  and  what 
^various  remedies  may  be  employed? 

11.  Explain  "polarization**  in  a  voltaic  cell     What  is  it,  and  what  are 
ome  of  the  remedies  that  may  be  employed? 

12.  Explain  the  mechanical  means  employed  for  avoiding  polarization  in  a 
'  voltaic  cell. 

11,  Explain  the  chemical  means  employed  for  avoiding  polarization  in  a 
(foltaic  cell. 

14.  Tabulate  the  solid  and  hquid  chemical  depolarizers  commonly  used. 
J  How  are  they  employed? 

15.  Explain  the  electro-chemical  method  of  avoiding  polarization. 


SECTION  III  CHAPTER  III 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

PRIMARY  BATTERIES 

A  primary  cell  should  give  a  constant  e.m.f.  The  e.m.f.  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  The  highest  e.m.f.  practical  is  that  obtained 
between  carbon  and  zinc  with  a  strong  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash.  This  is  about  2.1  volts.  Such  an  e.m.f.,  however, 
is  not  constant,  but  falls  rapidly.  Constancy  of  e.m.f.  is  to 
be  preferred  to  high  e.m.f.,  for  cells  may  be  connected  in  series 
and  thus  obtain  as  high  voltage  as  desired. 

In  order  that  the  voltage  lost  in  a  cell  may  be  low,  it  should 
have  a  low  internal  resistance.  If  the  plates  are  large  and  are 
placed  close  together,  the  internal  resistance  will  be  low.  A 
cell  should  be  capable  of  delivering  a  large  and  constant  current. 
This  will  naturally  follow  if  the  internal  resistance  is  low  and  the 
e.m.f.  is  high  and  constant.  Here  again,  however,  constancy  of 
current  is  preferable  to  a  large  current  if  both  conditions  cannot 
be  complied  with,  for  cells  may  be  connected  in  multiple  to  deliver 
a  large  current.  A  cell  should  be  constructed  of  such  materials 
and  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  consumption  or  waste  on 
open  circuit.  That  is,  local  action  and  deterioration  of  the 
solution  should  be  avoided.  A  cell  should  be  cheap,  durable 
and  should  not  give  off  corrosive  fumes. 

Daniell  Cell 

In  the  Daniell  cell,  the  electro-chemical  method  of  avoiding 
polarization  is  employed.  This  cell  is  based  upon  the  discovery 
of  Daniell,  that  whenever  a  current  passes  from  a  metal  to  a 
solution  of  its  own  salt,  metallic  atoms  are  dissolved  into  the 
solution.  On  the, other  hand,  if  a  current  is  passed  from  a  solu- 
tion of  a  metallic  salt  to  a  solid  conductor  immersed  therein, 
metallic  atoms  are  taken  out  of  the  solution  and  deposited  on 
this  conductor.  Based  on  this  discovery  Daniell  constructed  a 
cell,  Fig.  52,  in  which  a  zinc  element  is  placed  in  a  jar  in  a  solution 
of  dilute  zinc  sulphate  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  porous  cup 
is  placed  a  plate  of  copper  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
Some  additional  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  are  placed  in  a 
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pocket  in  the  copper  plate  or  thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the  porous 
cup.  WTien  a  current  is  drawn  from  the  cell  the  action  is  as 
follows :  The  zinc  is  attacked  by  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  dissolves » 
forming  zinc  sulphate.  The  hy- 
drogen which  would  ordinarily  be 
evolved  from  this  solution  is  handed 
through  the  porous  partition  into 
the  copper  sulphate  solution.  The 
copper  sulphate  is  at  the  same  time 
broken  up.  The  Ht  unites  with 
the  SO«  portion  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate to  form  sulphuric  acid,  and 
a  single  atom  of  copper  is  liberated 
at  the  copper  plate  in    place    of 

two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  This  celL  therefore,  does  not  polar- 
ize as  there  is  an  exchange  of  hydrogen  atoms  for  copper 
atoms  at  the  cathode  and  these  copper  atoms  vvhicli  are  deposited 
or  plated  on  the  cathode  do  not  interfere  with  the  output  of  the 
cell  in  any  way.  The  cell  will  therefore  deliver  a  very  uniform 
current  and  voltage  so  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
copper  suJphate  crystals  to  produce  the  necessary  chemical 
combinations.  The  two  sets  of  actions  which  take  place  may  be 
expressed^  in  the  following  way: 

Zn  +  HsSO*  =  ZnSO*  +  Hj 

Zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  produce  zinc  sulphate  and  hydrogen. 

Ht  +  Cu  SO4  =  H2SO4  +  Cu 

Hydrogen  and  copper  sulphate  produce  siilphuric  acid  and  copper. 

Gravity  Cell 
Fig.  53    represents    the    commercial    form    of    Daniell  cell. 

lit  is  commonly  known  as  the  bluestone  gravity  battery.  In- 
stead of  separating  the  solution  by  a  poroiis  partition,  gravity  is 
relied  upon.  The  copper  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  with 
about  a  pound  of  copper  sulphate  crystals.  The  cell  is  then 
filled  with  water  and  the  zinc  hung  on  the  edge  of  the  jar.  The 
insulated  lead  from  the  copper  terminal  is  then  connected  to  the 

;  zinc  binding  post  and  the  cell  left  on  short  circuit  for  about  24 
hours.     There  is  enough  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  to 
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Fig,  53. — Bluc-slonc  gravity 
cell 


attack  the  zinc.  This  forms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar  a 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  which  is  light  enough 
^  to  float  on  top  of  the  heavier  copper 

sulphate  solution,  which  sinks  to- 
ward the  bottom.  The  dividing  line 
between  these  two  solutions  is  called 
the  "blue  Hne*'  and  it  rests  about 
half-way  between  the  zinc  and  thel 
copper.  After  being  short-circuited  ■ 
about  24  hours,  the  cell  may  be  open- 
circuited  and  put  to  work.  It  works 
best  when  kept  on  closed  circuit 
about  half  the  time.  If  it  is  dosed- 
circuited  too  long,  the  blue  line  sinks; 
if  it  is  left  open-circuited  too  long, 
the  blue  line  rises*  Experience  will 
enable  one  to  determine  the  amount  of  time  the  cell  should  be 
kept  on  closed  circuit  to  maintain  the  blue  line  midway.  The 
cell  was  formerly  used  very  w^idely  in  telegraph  work  but  has 
been  largely  replaced  by  storage  batteries  and  generators  for 
this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  still  employed  on  local  telegraph 
circuits  on  railroad  lines.  It  gives  an  e.mi.  of  one  volt  and  a  short- 
circuit  current  of  about  one  ampere.  A  M 

LeClanche  Cell 

The  LeClanche  type  of  cell  employs 
carbon  and  zinc  elements  and  a  solu- 
tion of  salammo- 
niac.  ^Salammoniac 
is  ammonium  chlo- 
ride. This  type  of 
battery  is  built  in 
a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  is  known 
by  many  trade 
names.  Figure  54 
shows  the  internal 
construction  of  one 

popular  type,  while     ,,     .-     ,^,., 

„.       rr     t  i         Fig.  5:>.—i-hjtside  appearance 

X'lg.  55  shows    the  of  LeClanche  ceU. 


\ 
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Fig.  54,— Cylindncal 
LeClanche  cell 
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SAMSON 

Fui.     56. — Sampson 
LeClanche  Cell. 


(actual  appearance  of  the  same  celL  It  contains  a  carbon  cylinder, 
7*  slotted  to  permit  the  circulation  of  the  solution.    The  zinc,  Z, 
ing  through  a  porcelain  btishing  is  mounted  in  the  center  of 
|the  cylinder.    The  charge  of  salammoniac  is 
:•  ounces  for  the  ordinary  jar  holding  about 
tie  quart.     The  e.mi.  is  L4  to  1.5  volts  for 
|this  carbon  cylinder  cell,  and  the  short  circui  t 
irrent  is  from  two  to  eight  amperes.     This 
^and  the  majority  of  batteries  of  this  type 
yy  no   depolarizer,  as    the   current    is 
]iwn  for  only  a  brief  time— really  but  a  few 
ids  each  day.     The  large  surface  of  the 
rbon  allows  the  hydrogen  bubbles  to  form 

same  time  without  covering  it  and  they  burst  before  serious 
3larization  sets  in.  Ffgure  56  is  a  type  having  a  lower  internal 
stance.  It  is  known,as  the  Samson  or  Hercules  battery  and 
iploys  a  fluted  carbon  cylinder,  C,  around  which  is  placed  a 
^•lindrical  zinc,  Z,  of  large  surface.  The  carbon  cylinder  is 
hollow  and  is  filled  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  M,  and  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  closed  with  sealing  wax. 

In  the  Sampson  battery  the  manganese  dioxide  gives  up  its 

oxygen  and  slowly  depolarizes  the  cell.     This  cell  %\ill  give  about 

or  8  amperes  on  short-drcuit.     The  location  of  the  black  oxide 

3ng»  however,  as  it  is  on  the  inside  instead  of  the  outside  of 

^cylinder.     The  Samson  battery  is  adapted  for  annunciator 

ind  clock  work,  while  the  carbon  cylinder  battery  is  used  for 

}oor-bell  work. 

Dry  CeU 
The  so-called  dry  battery  is  of  the  LeClanche  type,  sealed  up 
4.        -  to   prevent   slopping.      It    is   not 

really  a  dry  cell  at  all,  for  if  it 
were  dry  it  would  give  off  no  en* 
ergy.  The  most  common  form  of 
dry  cell  consists  of  a  zinc  retaining 
cup  ly^'^  in  diameter  and  6"  high. 
Inside  of  this  is  placed  a  porous 
partition  consisting  of  two  or  three 
layers  of  blotting  paper.  The  posi- 
tive pole  consists  of  a  carbon  cylin- 
der around  which  is  a  mixtiu^e  of 


ill 


Fig.  57.— LeClanche  CelL 
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manganese  dioxide,  ground  coke,  salammoniac  and  zinc  chloride. 
The  manganese  dioxide  acts  as  the  depolarizer.  The  ground 
carbon,  which  is  next  to  the  paper,  collects  the  current  from  the 
zinc  at  the  periphery  of  the  mixture  and  conducts  it  by  means  of 
the  other  carbon  particles  to  the  center  carbon  plug.  The 
salammoniac  is  the  electrolyte  while  the  zinc  chloride  is  used 
only  to  improve  the  life  of  the  cell  by  reducing  local  action.  The 
zinc  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  cell.  Figure  57  shows  the 
detail  construction  of  the  dry  cell. 

The  elements,  solution,  depolarizer  and  voltage  are  all  the 
same  in  all  types  of  wet  and  dry  LeClanche  cells.  Dry  cells 
may  be  used  for  bell  work,  operation  of  annunciators,  small 
motors,  automobile  ignition  and  even  for  small  incandescent 
larpps.  The  internal  resistance  of  the  23^^''  x  6''  cell  is  so  low 
that  it  will,  when  new,  frequently  furnish* from  20  to  30  amperes 
short-circuit  current.  The  cell  polarizea  rapidly  if  a  continuous 
current  is  drawn,  unless  the  current  is  very  small. 


Edison  LeLande 

The  Edison  LeLande  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  58.  It  consists  of 
copper,  C,  and  zinc,  Z,  elements  and  a  solution  of  25%  caustic 
potash.  The  depolarizer,  J9,  is  a  compressed  block  of  black 
oxide  of  copper  held  in  a  copper  frame,  which  together  constitute 
the  negative  element.  The  e.m.f.  is  0.7 
volt.  The  solution  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  paraffine  oil  to  keep  the  air  away  from 
the  caustic  potash,  which  would  cause  it 
to  deteriorate.  The  cell  is  manufactured 
in  various  forms  and  sizes.  Porcelain  or 
enameled  steel  retaining  jars  are  frequently 
used.  There  are  usually  two  zincs,  Z,  one 
hung  on  each  side  of  the  copper  oxide  ele- 
ment, D,  which  is  mounted  in  the  retain- 
ing frame,  C.  As  cells  of  this  type  have 
the  zinc  attacked  near  the  surface  of  the 
solution  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere,  the  zincs  are  purposely 
made  thicker  at  this  point  to  avoid  their  being  eaten  in  two. 
This  cell  is  used  for  the  operation  of  railway  signals. 


EDISON  LELANDE 

Fig.  58.— Edisr>n 
LeLande  Cell. 
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Fuller  CeU 
The   Fuller  mercury-bichromate   cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  59. 
fThe  elements  are  carbon,  C,  and  zinc,  Z,     The  zinc  is  placed  in  a 
^rous  cup.     The  solution  next  to  the  carbon  is  bichromate  of 
soda    which    forms    the    depolarizer.     The 
porous  cup  contains  water  which  soon  be- 
comes contaminated  through  the  porous  cup 
by  contact  with  the  bichromate  of  soda. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  next  to  the 
zinc  is  placed  a  quantity  of  mercury,     This 
permits  small  scraps  of  zinc  to  be  thrown 

111^'  ^      \i  1|       into  the  cup,  w^hich  are  automatically  con- 
Fuu-ER  nected  with  the  zinc  through  the  puddle  of 

Fio.  59. — Fuller  Cell .  mercury.  The  mercury  di ff uses  itself  over  the 
surface  of  the  zinc  which  is  thus  well  amalgamated.  The  e.m,  f .  is 
1 .75  volts.  The  current  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  cell*  In  some 
forms  it  is  made  of  from  1  to  3  carbon  plates,  while  in  other  cells 
it  consists  of  a  cylindrical  carbon  within  which  is  placed  the 
porous  cup.  The  cell  will  furnish  a  large  current  for  a  short 
I'time.     It  is  used  for  electro-plating. 


^^ 


Fiii.  60.— Weston  Standard  Cell. 
Courtesy  Leeds  &•  ^orlhrnp  Co. 
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B-Platiauni  mre 
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G-Porou&  packing 


H-Porcclaia  Mparator 
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Weston  Standard  Cell 

The  Weston  cell,  Fig.  60,  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  as  the 
standard  of  e.m.f.  It  usually  consists  of  a  cadmium  amalgam 
covered  with  crystals  of  cadmium  sulphate,  and  chemically  pure 
mercury  in  contact  with  a  paste  of  mercurous  sulphate  and  cad- 
miirni  sulphate.  The  solution  is  made  up  of  mercurous  sulphate 
and  cadmium  sulphate.  The  voltage  of  this  cell  is  approximately 
'  1.0186  in  the  saturated  type  and  about  1.0196  in  the  unsaturated 
type.  Its  e.m.f.  is  practically  constant  for  a  wide  change  in 
temperature. 

SECTION   III  CHAPTER  III 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

PRIMARY  BATTERIES 

1.  What  are  the  requirements  for  a  satisfactory  cell  ? 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Daniell  two-fluid  cell.  Explain  in  detail 
the  chemical  actions  that  take  place  during  discharge. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  gravity  cell.  Give  elements,  solutions, 
method  of  avoiding  polarization,  e.m.f.,  and  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is 
adapted. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Lcclanche  wet  type  of  battery.  Give 
elements,  solution,  depolarizer,  e.m.f.  and  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

5.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Leclanche  dry  type  of  battery.  Give 
elements,  solution,  depolarizer,  e.m.f.  and  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

6.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Edison  Lalande  cell.  Give  elements, 
solution,  depolarizer,  e.m.f.  and  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

7.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Fuller  cell.  Give  elements,  solutions, 
depolarizer,  e.m.f.  and  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  adapted. 

8.  Explain  the  Weston  standard  cell.  Give  elements,  solutions,  method  of 
avoiding  polarization  and  the  particular  object  for  which  this  cell  is  designed. 


SECTION  III 


CHAPTER  IV 


CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 
ELECTROLYSIS 


Liquids  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.     First,  those  which 
ido  not  conduct  at  all,  such  as  oils  and  turpentine.     Second, 

those  wludi  conduct  without  decomposition,  such  as  mercury 
[  and  molten  metals,  which  conduct  the  same  as  do  solid  metals. 

Third,  those  which  are  decomposed  when  conducting,  such  as 

dilute  acids,  solutions  of  metallic  salts  and  certain  fused  solid 

compounds. 

It  was  discovered  by  Carlisle  and  Nicholson  in  1800  that  the 
I  passage  of  a  current  through  water  was  accompanied  by  the 

decomposition  of  the  water*    The  water  was  resolved  into  its 
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Fig.  6h--Electrolys5is  of  water, 

component  parts,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  By  using  an  apparatus 
illustrated  in  Fig.  61,  this  experiment  may  be  duplicated.  Two 
test  tubes,  into  the  mouths  of  which  project  electrodes  of  plati- 
num, are  filled  with  acidulated  water  and  mounted  in  a  larger 
vessel  with  their  openings  below  the  surface  of  the  water  con- 
tained therein.  If  current  from  a  few  cells  of  battery  is  now 
passed  from  one  of  these  electrodes  to  the  other,  the  water  will 
be  decomposed ,  the  oxygen  rising  in  one  tube  where  the  cturent 
enters,  and  replacing  in  the  upper  end  of  this  tube,  the  water 
which  fails.     Hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  electrode  where  the 

St 
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current  leaves,  and  is  accumulated  in  the  top  of  this  tube.  The 
volume  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  almost  exactly  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  two,  which  is  the  chemical  composition  of  water. 
The  amount  of  oxygen,  however,  is  not  quite  one-half  the  volume 
of  hydrogen,  for  two.  reasons.  First,  a  part  of  the  oxygen  is 
given  off  in  the  denser  form  of  ozone,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  Second,  a  portion  is  absorbed  or  occluded  by  the  pores 
in  the  platinum.  Thus,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  is  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  volume  of  oxygen.  Such  an  apparatus  is 
known  as  a  water  voltameter.  It  is  evident  that  the  dividing 
line  between  the  gas  and  the  solution  would  indicate  the  quantity 
of  electricity  passing  on  a  scale  pasted  on  the  outside  of  one  of 
the  tubes.  Now,  suppose  that  the  water  in  the  jar  and  tubes 
shown  in  Fig.  61  be  replaced  with  copper  sulphate,  and  the 
cturent  passed  through  as  before.  The  current  now  breaks  up 
the  copper  sulphate  and  resolves  it  into  copper  and  sulphion. 

Thus,  CUSO4  =  Cu  +  SO4. 

The  sulphion  now  combines  with  the  water  which  is  present 
in  the  solution  to  produce  sulphuric  acid  and  oxygen. 

Thus,  SO4  +H2O  =  H2SO4  +  O. 

The  oxygen  is  liberated  at  the  plate  where  the  current  enters, 
while  metallic  copper  is  liberated  at  and  deposited  upon  the 
plate  where  the  current  leaves  the  solution.  The  oxygen  accu- 
mulates in  the  tube  where  it  is  liberated  as  before,  but  there  is 
no  gas  liberated  in  the  tube  above  the  other  pole. 

Electrolysis 

Faraday  gave  the  name  electrolysis  to  the  process  of  decom- 
posing a  liquid  by  passing  a  current  through  it.  Electrolysis 
means  electrical  analysis. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  decomposition  takes  place  is  called  an 
electrolytic  cell. 

The  elements  by  which  connection  is  made  to  the  external 
circuit  are  termed  the  electrodes. 

The  solution  that  is  decomposed  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
is  termed  the  electroljrte. 

The  element  by  which  the  current  enters  the  electrol5rtic  cell 
is  called  the  anode. 

The  element  by  which  the  current  leaves  the  electrol5rtic  cell 
is  called  the  cathode. 
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The  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  into  its  constituent  parts 
liberates  atoms  which  Faraday  called  ions*  These  ions  move 
^h^ough  the  solution  as  if  attractcci  by  the  electrodes.  Those 
which  are  found  at  the  surface  of  the  cathode  are  called  cations. 
Hydrogen  gas  and  the  metals  are  cations.  They  are  electro- 
positive and  are  attracted  to  the  cathc»de*  Those  ions  which  are 
found  at  the  surface  of  the  anode  are  cabled  anions*  Anions  are 
electro-negative  and  move  toward  the  relatively  electro-positive 
anode.     Oxygen  tons  are  anions. 

If  the  electrodes  of  platinum  in  Fig.  61  be  replaced  with  copper 
and  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  be  employed,  then  no  gas  will 


PLATINUM 
CATHODE 


_     ^PLATINUM 


m 


ANODE 


Ftc.  62. 


evolved  at  either  of  the  electrodes,  but  an  atom  of  copper  will 
dissolved  frtmi  the  anrxle  where  the  current  enters  and  an  atom 
if  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  cathode  where  the  current 
ves.  The  anode  thus  wastes  away  while  the  cathode  grows. 
The  solution  does  not  chanj>e  its  character  or  density  and  no 
gas  is  liberated.  Such  an  arrangexnent  is  called  a  copper  volta- 
meter.  As  one  ampere  of  current  flowing  through  such  a  cell 
will  liberate  0.0003281  gram  of  copper  in  one  second,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  product  of  the  total  current  in  amperes  flowing 
and  the  time  in  seconds  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  cou- 


10 

t 


6^, 

tombs  and  can  be  estimated  accurately  by  weighing  the  anode 
nd  finding  out  how  much  it  has  lost  after  a  given  inter\Ml,  or 
y  weighing  the  cathode  and  calculating  how  much  it  has  gained. 
Pig.    62   illustrates  the  electrolysis  of  water  with  non-oxidiza- 
ble   electrodes.     It  shows  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  at   the 
anode  and  hydrogen  gas  at  the  cathode.     Fig.    63    represents 
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the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  cell  with  non-oxidizable 
electrodes.  Here  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  anode  as  before  in 
gaseous  form  but  metallic  copper  is  evolved  and  deposited  on 
the  platinum  cathode  and  no  gas  is  liberated  at  that  point. 
The  chemical  symbols  show  how  the  water  and  the  copper  sul- 
phate are  broken  up  and  recombined  to  form  sulphuric  acid 
during  the  passage  of  the  current.  Fig.  64  represents  the  elec- 
trolysis of  copper  sulphate  with  oxidizable  electrodes  of  copper. 


Fig.  64. 

Here  simultaneously  with  the  decomposition  of  a  molecule  of 
copper  sulphate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anode,  one  atom  of  the 
copper  anode  passes  into  the  solution  to  combine  with  the  SO4 
from  the  copper  sulphate  molecule,  while  the  atom  of  copper 
which  this  molecule  previously  contained  is  at  the  same  time 
handed  through  the  solution  tmtil  it  is  finally  liberated  and 
deposited  in  metallic  form  upon  the  copper  cathode.  In  this 
case  no  gas  will  be  evolved  at  either  elecrtode  but  there  will  be 
a  continuous  migration  of  metallic  atoms  through  the  solution 
from  the  anode  to  the  cathode.  The  cathode  gains  one  atom  for 
every  one  that  the  anode  loses. 

Voltameters  of  copper,  silver  and  zinc  have  been  constructed. 
The  first  meter  for  registering  the  consumption  of  current  used 
by  a  consumer  on  an  electric  light  circuit  was  a  zinc  voltameter 
devised  by  Edison. 

Laws  of  Electrolysis 

There  are  three  quantitative  laws  of  electrolysis : 
First :  The  amount  of  chemical  action  is  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  a  circuit.  If  several  electrolytic  cells  be  put  in  series  and  a 
current  sent  through  them,  the  amount  of  hydrogen  evolved 
in  every  case  will  be  the  same,  even  though  the  cells  differ  greatly 
in  size. 

Second:  The  amoimt  of  ions  liberated  is  proportional  to  the 
current.    That  is  to  say,  two  amperes  of  current  will  liberate 
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twice  the  amount  of  hydrogen  or  dissolve  twice  as  much  metal 
from  the  anode  as  will  one  ampere. 

Third;  The  amount  of  ions  liberated  is  equal  to  the  current 
multiplied  by  the  elect ro-chemical  equivalent  of  a  substance 
multiplied  by  the  time. 

This  is  expressed  by  the  formula: 

Wt  =  ZIt 
Wt  =  weight  in  grams. 
Z  =  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  the  substance, 
/  =  current  in  amperes 
t  =  time  in  seconds. 

Kno\iing  any  three  quantities  in  the  above  equation  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  fourth.  Thus  if  the  weight  of  metal 
which  it  is  desired  to  deposit,  the  electro-chemical  equivalent 
of  that  metal  and  the  current  are  known,  it  is  possible  to  calctilate 
the  time  required  to  deposit  that  weight  with  the  specified 
current. 

The  chemical  equivalent  of  a  substance  is  equal  to  the  atomic 
weight  divided  by  the  valency. 

The  atomic  weight  of  a  substance  refers  to  the  weight  of  one 
of  its  atoms  compared  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  the 
atomic  weight  of  copper  is  63;  that  is,  its  atoms  are  63  times  as 
hea\^  as  hydrogen  atoms. 

The  valency  of  a  substance  means  its  value  in  chemical  com- 
binations; that  is,  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  which  it  will 
replace.  Thus,  in  chemical  combinations,  copper  has  a  valency 
of  two.  That  is,  one  atom  of  copper  will  replace  or  is  worth  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
atomic  weight  by  the  valency  is  termed  the  chemical  equivalent. 

Therefore,  -«'  =  31,5,  which  is  the  chemical  equivalent  of  copper. 

The  chemical  equivalent  multiplied  by  the  electro-chemical 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  equals  the  electro-chemical  equivalent 
of  any  particular  substance.  In  other  words,  the  electro-chem- 
ical equivalent  of  a  substance  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  that 
substance  liberated  by  the  passage  of  one  coulomb  of  electricity. 
The  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  0.000010384. 

''      silver     ''  0.001118. 

*'      copper  **  0  0003281, 
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SECTION  III  CHAPTER  IV 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTROLYSES 

1.  Into  what  three  classes  are  all  liquids  divided  ? 

2.  Define  electrolysis. 

3.  Define  an  electrolytic  cell. 

4.  Define  the  electrodes  of  a  cell. 

5.  Define  the  electrolyte  of  a  cell. 

6.  Define  the  anode  of  a  cell. 

7.  Define  the  cathode  of  a  cell. 

8.  Define  the  ions  in  a  cell. 

9.  Define  cations  in  a  cell. 

10.  Define  anions  in  a  cell. 

11.  Explain  in  detail  the  electrolysis  of  water  with  platinum  electrodes. 

12.  Explain  in  detail  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  with  platinum 
electrodes. 

13.  Explain  in  detail  the  electrolysis  of  copper  sulphate  with  copper 
electrodes. 

14.  Give  the  first  quantitative  law  of  electrolysis. 

15.  Give  the  second  quantitative  law  of  electrolysis. 

16.  Give  the  third  quantitative  law  of  electrolysis. 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  "chemical  equivalent"  of  a  substance? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  a  substance? 

19.  What  is  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ? 

20.  Give  the  formula  for  the  weight  of  metal  deposited  in  an  electrolytic 
cell  by  a  given  current  in  a  given  time.    Tabulate  the  meaning  of  each  letter. 

21.  How  many  hours  will  it  take  to  deposit  100  pounds  of  copper  in  an 
electrolytic  cell  containing  a  copper  sulphate  solution,  if  the  current  passing  is 
100  amperes?     (453.6  grams  equal  one  pound). 

22.  What  is  the  chemical  affinity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water  expressed 
in  terms  of  e.m.f.  ? 


SECTION  III  CHAPTER  V 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  CELLS 

If  a  charging  current  is  sent  through  a  Daniell  cell  in  the 
reverse  direction  to  the  normal  flow»  such  a  current  will  dissolve 
the  copper  into  the  sulphuric  acid  solution,  forming  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  same  current  will  take  zinc  atoms  out  of  the  zinc 
sulphate*  solution  and  deposit  them  upon  the  zinc  plate.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  Daniell's  discovery  that  whenever  a 
current  flows  from  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt  to  a  metal  plate, 
metallic  atoms  are  plated  out  of  the  sulution  on  to  the  electrode, 
and  whenever  the  current  passes  from  a  metal  to  a  solution 
capable  of  attacking  it,  metallic  atoms  are  dissolved  into  the 
solutioa*  In  this  way  the  copper  is  dissolved  and  the  zinc  is 
built  up.    A  Daniell  cell  can  be  recharged  in  this  way  instead 

fof  employing  fresh  chemicals.     The  Daniell  cell  is  a  connecting 
link  between  primary  and  secondary  cells. 
If  the  electrodes  in  the  water  voltameter  in  Fig,  61  were 
lengthened  so  as  to  extend  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  gas, 
it  would  be  found  that  a  difference  of  potential  existed  between 
Ihem.      The   difference  of  potential  is 
the  measure  of  the  chemical  affinity  of 
oxygen    and   hydrogen  for  each  other, 
t  is  necessary  to   apply  at  least  1.47 
olts  to  separate  these  gases  from  the 
ater.   When  the  e,mi-  which  separated 
em    has   been   withdrawn,  the  gases 
to  recombine  with  the  same  e.mi. 
of  the  voltage,  however,  is  lost 
in  heat  so  that  practically  only  about 
97    volt    is    available,     A   battery  in 
hich  the  plates  are  composed  of  nothing 
but  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
constructed  as  shown  in  Fig.  65.     Here  two  plates  of  carbon, 
^gA  and  5,  are  immersed  in  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution. 
BKThen  a  charging  current  from  a  few  cells  of  battery  is  passed 
Hkhrough  the  circuit,  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the 


Fig,  65. 
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plate,  A,  where  it  accumulates  as  a  gas  film,  while  hydrogen  is 
precipitated  upon  plate  B.  If  now  the  external  battery  is  dis- 
connected, the  carbon  plates,  A  and  B,  which  normally  have  no 
difference  of  potential  between  them,  will  be  found  to  have  a 
substantial  e.m.f.  available.  The  hydrogen  gas  film  on  plate 
B,  which  is  positive,  tends  to  send  charges  across  to  the  negative 
oxygen  film  on  the  plate  A,  If  these  two  plates  are  connected 
externally,  a  current  will  flow.  This  ciu-rent  will  continue  so 
long  as  there  is  any  hydrogen  gas  to  be  attacked  by  the  solution. 
Wliat  really  occurs  is  that  the  flow  of  this  reverse  current  de- 
velops oxygen  at  the  surface  of  the  hydrogen  plate,  widch  com- 
bines with  it  to  form  water,  while  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the 
surface  of  the  oxygen  plate.  But  instead  of  now  forming  a 
film  which  would  polarize  the  cell,  the  oxygen  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate  A  acts  as  a  depolarizer,  combining  with  the  hydrogen 
to  form  water.  This  is  really  a  storage  cell  in  which  energy  is 
stored  in  the  form  of  work  done,  in  separating  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  from  water.  The  arrangement  is  not  suitable 
for  practical  work,  however,  because  the  gases  would  eventually 
bubble  up  and  escape.  Furthermore,  the  battery  would  have  to 
be  very  large  in  order  to  accumulate  any  considerable  amount  of 
energy. 

In  1860  Plants  devised  a  practical  form  of  -storage  cell  which 
has  been  successfully  used  ever  since.     Plants  sought  to  find 


^  -jir  tt 

Fig.  66. 

some  combination  of  materials  in  which  the  energy  of  the  gas 
battery  could  be  stored  in  a  more  compact  form.  After  experi- 
menting with  a  vast  number  of  materials,  he  found  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  by  mounting  two  plates  of  plain  lead  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  If  a  charging  cunent 
is  sent  from  a  generator,  Fig.  66,  through  the  two  lead  plates, 
A  and  5,  mounted  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution,  oxygen  is  evrfved 
at  the  surface  of  the  plate  A,  and  attacks  it,  forming  peroxide 
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of  lead  (PbOf).  Hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the  plate 
B,  where  it  appears  in  a  gaseous  form  without  attacking  the 
plate.  When  the  generator  is  disconnected  a  reverse  current 
v\  ill  flow  if  a  circuit  is  provided.  This  current  will  start  from  the 
positive  hydrogen  and  flow  through  the  acid  solution  toward  the 
peroxide  of  lead  plate.  Upon  the  flow  of  this  reverse  current 
the  peroxide  will  give  up  some  of  its  oxygen  and  thus  prevent 
polarisation.  Aft^  the  hydrogen  has  disappeared,  some  of 
the  adjacent  lead  will  also  be  attacked  and  oxidized  by  the 
secondary  current.  As  hydrogen  is  highly  electro-positive,  the 
initial  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates  is  2,5  volts. 
When  the  hydrogen  film  has  disappeared,  the  e.m,f.  falls  to  2,0 
volts.  The  current  will  continue  to  flow  so  long  as  there  is  any 
peroxide  of  lead  on  the  plate  to  be  reduced.  The  energy  is 
stored  in  the  peroxide  plate.  The  cell  is  really  a  secondary  cell, 
The  term  storage  battery  is  inappropriate  because  the  energy 

I  stored  is  in  chemical  and  not  electrical  form.  The  actual  current 
which  is  delivered  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  original  charging 
current*  It  is  caused  by  the  reaction  brought  about  by  the 
chemical  work  originally  done  in  charging  the  cell.  The  peroxide 
plate  is  always  called  positive  and  the  plain  lead  plate  always 
negative  on  both  charge  and  discharge. 

If  the  charging  current  originally  sent  through  this  cell  is 
contintued  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  involves  a  waste  of  energy 
for  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  peroxide  which  can  be 
formed.  The  peroxide  coating  seems  to  cover  up  the  lead  plate 
and  prevent  the  acid  frc*m  attacking  it  beyond  a  limited  depth. 

Sulphating 

, If  the  cell  is  allowed  to  rest  after  it  has  been  charged,  **local 

on*'  sets  in.     This  is  because  lead  is  always  positive  to  its 

xides.     The  peroxide  film  does  not  form  an  absolutely  imper- 

nous  coating  over  the  surface  of  the  lead  plate,  but  allows  the 

d  to  come  in  contact  with  both.    Just  as  a  current  flowed 

the  zinc  to  the  iron  impurity  imbedded  therein,  through 

le  conducting  solution  in  which  it  was  immersed  in  the  primary 

M,  so  a  current  starts  from  the  relatively  positive  lead  and 

ow^  through  the  solution  to  the  relatively  negative  peroxide, 

reduces  the  peroxide  to  lead  sulphate  and  attacks  the  lead 

more  deeply.     In  the  early  stages  of  "forming"  or  develop- 

of  a  lead  plate,  a  limited  amount  of  *  local  action,"  otherwise 
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known  as  sulphating,  is  advantageous,  because  the  porosity  of 
the  plate  is  increased.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  if  allowed  to 
proceed  too  far,  as  the  plate  may  be  entirely  converted  into  lead 
sulphate.  Now  lead  sulphate  is  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  having 
no  mechanical  strength  and  the  plate  would  eventually  fall  to 
pieces  for  want  of  stability. 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised  for  increasing  the  surface 
of  the  plate  presented  to  the  acid.     The  capacity  of.  a  cell  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  peroxide  developed.     The  surfaces  of 
the  plates  are  sometimes  roughened  or  pickled  in  nitric  acid  to 
increase  the  amount  of  surface. 
There  is  usually  one  more  negative  plate  than  positive  plates 
in  a  storage  cell.     They  are  arranged  as 
shown  in  Fig.  67.      This  plan  enables 
both  sides  of  each  positive  plate   con- 
taining the  active  material  to  be  pre- 
sented to  a  negative  plate,  and  insures 
the  greatest  amount   of  energy    being 
obtained  from   the   cell    on   discharge. 
Also  the  additional  negative  plate  fur- 
nishes an  additional  mechanical  support  to  the  positives. 

Chemical  Actions 

The  chemical  actions  involved  in  the  charge  and  discharge  of 
a  secondary  cell  may  be  explained  as  follows:  When  the  cell 
has  been  assembled  and  charged  for  the  first  time,  peroxide  of 
lead,  which  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  color,  forms  on  the  positive 
plate  or  anode.  Hydrogen  gas  forms  on  the  negative  plate,  or 
cathode.  We  now  have  at  the  positive  plate  Pb02  in  contact 
with  H2SO4,  and  at  the  negative  plate  Pb  in  contact  with  H2SO4. 
During  discharge,  the  molecules  rearrange  their  combinations 
as  follows : 

One  atom  each  of  Pb02  and  H2SO4  in  contact  therewith,  and 
one  atom  each  of  Pb  and  H2SO4  in  contact  therewith  recombine 
thus: 

Pb02  +  H2SO4  +  H2vS()4  +  Pb  =  PbS04  +  H2O  +  PbS04  +  H,0 

Combining, 

PbOj  +  2H2SO4  +  Pb  =  2PbS04  +  2H2O. 

Discharge > 

< Charge 
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The  chemical  symbols  for  lead  and  its  compounds  are  as 
loUows: 

Lead....... Pb 

Red  lead I^b,0| 

Peroxide  of  lead. ,  Pb02 

Monoxide  of  lead .  PYii) 

Sulphate  of  lead I^bSO, 

Hard  sulphate  of  lead .  I*b3S05 

above  is  known  as  the   fundamental   equation  of   the 
battery.     If  read  from  left  to  ri^ht  it  represents  the 
conditions  taking  place  when  the  battery  is  being  discharged. 


PbSLh^ 
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Pig.  68. — Showing  the  condition  of 
plates,  solution  and  e.m.f.  in  a  secon- 
dary fiell  when  charged  and  discharged, 
ancl  the  chemical  actions  taking  place 
while  charging  and  discharging. 

If  read  from  right  to  left,  it  represents  what  occurs  when  the 
batten^  is  being  charged.     Reduced  to  simple  words,  it  amounts 
lo  saying  that  when  a  battery  is   discharged,  one   jnoleeule  of 
oxide  of  lead  and  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
lolecule  of  plain  lead  are  converted  into  two  molecules  of  lead 
iilphate  and  two  molecules  of  water.     It  will  be  observed  that 
le  two  plates  do  not  revert  to  their  original  condition  of  plain 
ad  on  discharge,  but  are  changed  to  lead  sulphate.     Now» 
when  the  cell  is  charged,  the  two  molecules  of  lead  sulphate  and 
two  molecules  of  water  are  changed  back  again  into  one 
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molecule  of  peroxide  of  lead,  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  one  molecule  of  plain  lead.  The  plain  lead,  however,  is  now 
quite  porous  and  is  known  as  sponge  lead.  Thereafter  in  sub- 
sequent charges  and  discharges  the  chemical  condition  repre- 
sented on  the  right  side  of  the  equation  always  indicates  the 
battery  in  its  discharged  condition,  while  the  expressions  on  the 
left  side  of  the  equation  represent  the  battery  in  its  charged 
condition. 

Forming 

After  the  sponge  lead  has  been  formed  on  the  negative  plate 
and  the  peroxide  on  the  positive  plate  during  a  charge,  it  is  found 
that  when  these  plates  are  discharged  they  will  be  attacked  more 
deeply  by  the  second  and  each  subsequent  charging  current. 
Thus,  by  repeated  charging  and  discharging  of  the  cell  the  surface 
of  the  plates  can  be  developed  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  the 
amount  of  active  material  increased  until  a  certain  maximum 
has  been  obtained.  This  is  technically  known  as  forming  of 
plates.  The  process  is  slow  and  expensive.  It  takes  several 
weeks  to  properly  form  a  battery  in  this  way  and  then  the  film 
of  active  material  is  not  more  than  ^^2^  of  an  inch  thick. 


SECTION  III  CHAPTER  V 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  CELLS 

1.  Explain  in  detail  what  happens  to  the  two  elements  and  the  two  solu- 
tions in  a  Daniell  cell  during  discharge. 

2.  Explain  in  detail  what  happens  to  the  two  elements  and  the  two  solutions 
in  the  Daniell  cell  if  a  charging  current  is  sent  through  it  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion to  its  natural  e.m.f. 

3.  (a)  Explain  the  construction  of  a  gas  battery. 

(b)  What  are  the  electrodes  ? 

(c)  What  are  the  elements  ? 

(d)  What  voltage  must  be  employed  to  charge  it  ? 

(e)  What  is  the  potential  difference  available  when  charged  ? 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  elementary  form  of  Plants  secondary  cell. 

5.  (a)  What  is  the  maximum  e.m.f.  of  a  secondary  lead  cell  when  first 
disconnected  from  a  charging  circuit  ? 

(6)  What  is  the  working  e.m.f.  of  this  cell  ? 

6.  When  a  lead  cell  is  charged,  which  plate  is  attacked  by  the  acid,  and  into 
what  form  is  it  changed  ? 

7.  What  governs  the  amount  of  energy  which  a  secondary  cell  can  store  ? 
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8.  (a)  What  are  the  polarities  of  the  two  plates  when  charging  ? 

(h)  What  are  the  polarities  of  the  two  plates  when  the  cell  is  discharging  ? 
(c)  What  is  the  peroxide  plate  always  named  ? 

9.  Explain  the  cause  and  effect  of  "local-action"  in  a  secondary  cell,  if 
allowed  to  rest  on  open  circuit  after  charging  ? 

10.  What  is  the  nature  of  lead  sulphate  ? 

11.  What  are  the  relative  number  of  positive  and  negative  plates  in  a  cell  ? 
Why  is  this  construction  adopted  ? 

12.  (a)  State,  in  chemical  symbols,  the  fundamental  equation  for  a  storage 
battery. 

{h)  State  this  equation  in  words. 

13.  How  is  this  equation  read  to  express  what  takes  place  during  charging  ? 

14.  How  is  this  equation  read  to  express  what  takes  place  during  discharge  ? 

15.  Show  by  a  sketch,  the  condition  of  the  plates,  solution  and  available 
c.m.f .  in  a  discharged  secondary  cell. 

16.  Show  by  a  sketch  the  condition  of  the  plates,  solution  and  available 
e.m.f.  in  a  charged  secondary  cell. 

17.  What  is  meant  by  "forming"  the  plates  in  a  secondary  cell  ? 
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CHEMICAL  ACTIONS  IN  SECONDARY  CELLS 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  in  a  storage  battery  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  its  condition.  By  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  solution  is  meant  its  weight,  compared  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  heavier  than  water,  so 
that  if  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  mixed  the  resulting  solution 
will  be  heavier  than  water  alone.  If  a  pint  of  water  weighs  a 
pound,  a  pint  of  the  mixture  might  weigh  1.2  pounds.  The 
specific  gravity  of  water  could  then  be  stated  as  1,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solution  as  1.2.  In  order  to  more  readily  express 
fractional  values,  it  is  customary  to  call  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  1,000,  in  which  case  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
above  referred  to  would  be  1,200.  This  simply 
means  that  the  solution  is  20%  heavier  than 
water  alone. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  solution 

is  measured  by  a  hydrometer-  This 

is  a  glass  tube  weighted   at   one 

end,  Fig.  69.     The  solution  to  be 

tested  is  placed  in  a  tall,  slender 

glass  vessel   and  the  hydrometer 

immersed  therein,  Fig.  70.    It  sinks 

to  a  certain  depth,  depending  upon 

the  density  of  the  solution.     The 

lighter  the  solution,  the  deeper  will 

the  hydrometer  sink.     A  scale  is 

provided  on  the  side  of  the  tube  so 

that  the  specific  gravity  may  be 

read  directly. 
A  specific  gravity  of  about  1 .200 

is  a  suitable  density  I  r  the  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  ac      ^nd  water 

to  be  placed  in  a  f 

storage  battery, 
tion,  about  20%  of  tf 
piu-e  sulphuric  add. 


i 


Fig.  69. 

Hydrometer. 
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Figtires  71  to  76  illustrate  the  various  chemical  actions  which 
take  place,  during  charge  and  discharge  of  a  secondary  cell»  as 
well  as  the  interraediate  actions  which  occur  if  the  cell  is  allowed 
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to  rest.  Figure  71  represents  the  plates  of  a  Plants  cell  assem* 
Med  in  the  solution  referred  to,  ready  for  charge.  There  is  no 
tliffercnce  of  potential  between  these  plates  and  the  acid  tends  to 
attack  both  equally. 

In  Fig.  72,  as  a  charging  current  is  applied  from  left  to  right, 
oxygen  is  developed  at  the  plate  where  the  current  enters,  which 
combines  with  the  lead  to  form  peroxide.  The  hydrogen  is 
evolved  at  the  negative  plate  in  a  gaseous  form  and  does  not 
attack  it.  As  the  charge  progresses,  the  potential  difference 
rises  until  finally  a  maximimi  of  2.5  to  2.7  volts  may  be  obtained. 
This  drops  to  slightly  more  than  two  volts,  immediately  upon 
the  cessation  of  the  charging  current. 
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neath  it.  This  causes  the  peroxide  to  be  reduced  to  monoxide  of 
lead,  and  the  plain  lead  to  be  reduced  to  lead  sulphate,  while 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  changed  to  water.  Sulphating  also  ensues 
at  the  surface  of  the  negative  plate  to  some  extent.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  energy  which  was  stored  in  the  form  of  peroxide 
of  lead  is  gradually  dissipated  even  though  no  current  is  drawn 
from  the  cell. 

If  the  preceding  action  had  not  occtured,  but  the  cell  had  been 
immediately  placed  on  closed  circuit  after  being  charged,  the 
action  illustrated  in  Fig.  74  would  occur.  Lead  being  positive 
to  its  oxides,  a  current  now  starts  from  the  plain  lead  plate  on 
the  right,  as  from  the  zinc  of  a  primary  battery,  and  flows  to  the 
relatively  negative  peroxide  coated  plate  on  the  left,  as  to  the 
carbon  in  a  primary  battery.  The  interchange  of  atoms  now 
results  in  the  reorganization  of  the  molecules  as  shown  under 
this  figure,  a  plain  lead  molecule,  a  peroxide  of  lead  molecule, 
and  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid  being  converted  into  two 
molecules  of  lead  "Sulphate  and  two  molecules  of  water.  As  the 
surface  of  both  plates  gradually  become  coated  with  lead  sul- 
phate, the  difference  of  potential  gradually  falls.  It  is  not  wise 
to  allow  the  e.m.f.  to  fall  below  1.8  volts,  as  by  that  time  the 
amount  of  lead  sulphate  formed  on  the  plates  coats  them  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  subsequent 
charging  current.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  lead  sulphate 
is  a  poor  conductor  and  there  must  always  be  enough  peroxide 
left  on  the  positive  plate  and  plain  lead  molecules  on  the  nega- 
tive plate  to  carry  the  current  in  and  out  through  the  sturounding 
poor  conducting  sulphate.  This  explains  the  importance  of  not 
discharging  the  cell  below  1.8  volts. 

Should  the  cell  be  allowed  to  rest  on  open  circuit  after  being 
discharged,  the  conditions  represented  in  Fig.  75  set  in.  The 
most  injurious  sulphating  will  now  occiu-.  During  the  previous 
discharge  of  the  cell,  monoxide  of  lead  formed  to  some  extent. 
This  monoxide  now  combines  with  the  lead  sulphate  to  form  an 
exceedingly  hard,  flint-like,  insoluble,  non-conducting  coating 
Pb2S05.  It  is  difficult  to  dissolve  Pb2S06  by  means  of  a 
charging  current.  The  plates  may  be  removed  and  the 
hard  sulphate  scraped  off  with  a  tool,  but  much  of  the  active 
material  is  carried  with  it.  In  fact,  the  formation  of  a  large 
amount  of  Pb2S06  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  ruination  of  any 
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lead  cell.  It  is,  tberefcw^,  obvious  that  a  cell  should  never  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  open  circuit  after  discharge*  If  the  solution 
in  a  sulphated  battery  is  replaced  with  water  and  the  battery 
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^^cR^^d  at  a  low^  ampere  rate  for  a  long  time  and  then  refilled 

with  electTDlvte  of  the  proper  density,  and  the  cell  is  again 

charged,  the  plates  will  often  resume  their  original  condition. 

^L       Should  the  cell  be  placed  on  charge  immediately  after  dis- 

^T  charge,  the  conditions  illustrated  in  Fig.   76  will  occur.     The 

lead  sulphate  on  the  positive  plate  is  changed  back  into  peroxide 

of  lead,  and  the  lead  sulphate  on  the  negative  plate  is  changed 

back  into  plain  sponge  lead,  while  the  solution  is  changed  from 

I        a  watery  condition  to  one  containing  more  sulphuric  acid.     The 

^^   sfK-  ' '         ivity.  therefore,  rises  during  charge,  as  does  the  poten- 

^r   tiai  lice,  while  the  specific  gravity  and  potential  difference 

both  fall  during  discharge. 
^^      The  density  of  the  electrolyte  in  stationary  batteries  should 
^M  not   exceed    1.200  when  fully    charged.     In   order   that    there 
H  shall  be  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  supply  the  requirements  for 
i^  the  formation  of  lead  sulphate  on  discharge,  and  of  sponge  lead 
and  peroxide  on  charge »  it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  ten 
pounds  or  more  of  electrolyte  for  every  100  ampere    hours 
capacity  in  the  cell. 
^       Vehicle  batteries  are  constructed  to  require  less  solution  than 
^m  stationary  batteries  in  order  that  they  may  be  lighter  and  more 
^m  compact.     They  require  but  four  pounds  of  electrolyte  for  every 
^1  100  ampere-hours  capacity,  but  the  specific  gravity  must    be 
H  somewhat  higher;  that  is,  about  1,265. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  condition  of  charge  in  a 
tmttery  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte.     A  stationary 
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battery  is  discharged  to  the  lowest  point  considered  safe  when 
its  specific  gravity  falls  to  1,134.  A  vehicle  battery  should  not 
be  discharged  to  a  point  where  the  specific  gravity  is  less  than 
1.137. 

The  precisecondition  of  the  discharge  can  be  easily  determined 
by  reading  the  specific  gravity  in  a  pilot  cell.  Thus,  suppose 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  certain  cell 
when  charged  is  1,285  and  when  discharged 
is  1,150.  The  difference  between  these  values 
is  135  degrees  on  the  hydrometer  scale.  If, 
at  a  certain  time,  the  hydrometer  reading 
showed  1.217,  which  is  1,150  +  H  of  135, 
which  is  the  difference  between  charge  and 
discharge,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  battery 
is  just  one-half  discharged.  In  other  words, 
between  the  divisions  1,150  and  1,285  on  the 
hydrometer  scale,  the  ampere-hoiu*  capacity 
of  the  battery  could  be  laid  off,  Fig.  77. 
Dividing  this  space  into  four  parts,  the  scale 
could  be  marked  34,  J^,  ^4,  discharged,  etc. 
This  gives  an  acctu^ate  indication  of  the 
amotmt  of  energy  yet  available. 

As  the  temperature  of  the  electrolyte  in- 
FiG.  77.  creases  the  specific  gravity  falls  for  a  given 

condition  of  charge.  This  should  be  taken 
into  account  at  all  times  especially  with  stationary  batteries. 
The  electrolyte  should  always  be  made  of  chemically  pure  acid 
and  distilled  water.  Rain  water  will  answer,  but  ordinary  city 
hydrant  water  generally  contains  enough  impurities  to  ruin  any 
battery.  •  As  the  heavier  solution  sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  cur- 
rent concentrates  there  and  the  plates  decay  more  rapidly  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  .to  securing  the  proper 
density  of  the  electrolyte.  If  too  high,  the  excess  of  sulphiuic 
acid  facilitates  sulphating  and  the  plates  deteriorate  rapidly. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  too  low  the  lack  of  a  suflBcient  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid  prevents  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
lead  sulphate  and  the  plates  disintegrate.  Lead  sulphate  acts 
as  a  binding  material  to  hold  the  peroxide  together.  The  perox- 
ide has  no  cohesive  properties  of  itself.     A  weak  solution  with 
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the  consequent  lack  of  lead  sulphate  results  in  allowing  the 
peroxide  to  powder  off  and  deposit  as  a  red  sediment  in  the 
bottom  of  the  celL 

The  e.mi,  also  varies  slightly  with  the  density  of  the  electro- 
lyse. That  is,  the  higher  the  specific  gravnity,  the  higher  the 
voltage  of  the  cell. 

Dilute  acid  is  a  good  conductor.  Pure  water  or  pure  acid  is  a 
poor  conductor.  It  must  be  e\4dent  then  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  acid  and  w*ater  will  have  a  maximum  conductivity. 
This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  electroHte  of  a  secondary  battery. 
It  has  its  minimum  resistance  when  the  specific  gravity  ir  1.260. 
The  resistance  ris€?s  if  the  specific  gravity  is  either  raised  or 
lowered- 
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CHEMICAL  ACTIONS  IN  SECONDARY  CELLS 

L  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  * 'specific  gravity"  of  a  liquid. 

2.  Wliat  is  a  hydrometer?    How  is  it  used  ? 

J,  WTiat  is  a  suitable  specific  gravity  for  a  newly  assembled  uncharged 
sccoodary  cell?  What  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  is  required  to  produce 
this  specific  gravity  ? 

4.  What  are  the  plates,  what  is  the  potential  difference  between  theni,  what 
is  the  solution,  and  the  general  condition  in  a  Plants  cell  assembled  for  the 
first  tiroe  before  charging? 

5.  Explain  in  detail  the  chemical  actions  which  occur  when  a  Plante  type 
of  cell  is  charged  for  the  first  time. 

6.  Explain  in  detail  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place  if  a  Plant<$  cell 
is  left  on  open  circuit  after  its  initial  charge. 

7.  Explain  in  detail  the  chemical  actions  that  take  place  in  a  Plants  cell 
(luring  discharge  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  rest  after  its  initial  charge. 

S.  Explain  in  detail  the  chemical  actions  that  lake  place  in  a  Plantd  ceil 
if  it  is  allowed  to  rest  on  open  circuit  after  discharge, 

9.  Explain  in  detail  the  chemical  actions  that  take  place  in  a  Plants  cell 
if  tt  is  recharged  immediately  after  discharge, 

10,  What  is  a  suitable  specific  gravity  for  stationary,  for  vehicle  and  for 
starting  batteries  both  when  charged  and  when  discharged? 

IL  When  is  the  resistance  of  a  solutiun  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  the 
least? 
12.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  a  secondary  cell  is  1,285  when  ftdly  charged, 
much  of  the  initial  charge  remains  available  if  the  specific  gravity  has 
during  discharge  to  1,251  f* 
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SECONDARY  CELLS;  TYPES 

In  1881  Camille  Faitre  made  a  radical  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  storage  jtatteries.  A  long  time  was  required 
to  form  the  Plants  plate  and  it  was  very  expensive  as  well  as 
heavy.  Faure  mixed  a  paste  of  red  lead  with  a  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  This  paste  was  smeared 
upon  a  lead  plate  or  pressed  into  a  light  cast  lead  grid.  The 
sulphuric  acid  attacked  the  red  lead  and  converted  it  into  a 
paste  of  lead  sulphate  which  upon  charge  was  converted  into 
peroxide  of  lead.  A  similar  paste  was  made  by  mixing  sulphuric 
acid  and  water  with  litharge  or  yellow  lead.  This  paste  was 
pressed  into  a  lead  grid  which  upon  charge  was  converted  into 
plain  sponge  lead.  The  plate  containing  the  lead  sulphate  paste 
constituted  the  positive  plate,  while  the  one  containing  the  paste 
of  litharge  constituted  the  negative  plate.  Furthermore,  the 
paste  was  quite  porous  which  made  it  possible  to  convert  the 
greater  portion  of  the  entire  mass  into  active  material.  This 
gave  a  relatively  light  cell  and  one  which  was  much  less  expen- 
sive to  form  than  the  Plants. 

The  Faure  type  of  cell  would  have  come  into  universal  use  had 
it  not  been  for  certain  defects  which  developed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Faure  paste  adheres  very  feebly  to  the  grid,  while  the 
peroxide  developed  on  a  Plants  plate  adheres  much  more  tena- 
ciously. In  the  next  place,  the  active  material  expands  and 
stretches  the  surrounding  lead  grid.  Lead  being  a  very  ductile 
but  inelastic  material,  the  grid  does  not  subsequently  contract 
on  discharge,  but  the  paste  does  contract.  This  causes  the 
active  material  to  become  loose  in  the  surrounding  grid  and 
after  repeated  expansions  and  contractions  the  blocks  of  active 
material  eventually  cnunble  up  and  disintegrate.  Various 
plans  have  been  devised  to  prevent  the  active  material  from  be- 
coming loose.  Dove-tailed  recesses  have  been  formed  to  hold 
the  pellets  of  active  material  in  place.  The  grid  has  been 
alloyed  with  antimony  to  strengthen  it.  But  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  the  plates  finally  disintegrate. 
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Chloride  CeU 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  types  of  Plants  cell  is 
the  Chloride,  manufactured  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Conapaoy.  The  positive  plate 
consists  of  a  strong  grid  of  lead 
and  antimony  in  which  pellets 
of  active  material  are  placed,  as 
>ho^Ti  in  Fig.  78.  A -narrow 
gimped  lead  ribbon  is  rolled  up 
into  a  dose  spiral  and  forced 
as  a  plug  into  the  hole.  Upon 
subsequent  forming  the  acid 
circulating  through  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  ribbon  converts 
practically  the  entire  plug  into 
peroxide  of  lead*  In  an  older 
form  a  mixture  of  lead  chloride 
and  zinc  chloride  was  used  to 
form  the  pellet.  The  zinc  chloride 

was  subsequently  dissolved  out  and  the  lead  chloride  converted 
into  metallic  lead.  This  metallic  lead  base  was  then  converted 
into  peroxide  by  charging. 

Gould  Cell 

A  well  known  form  of  Plante  cell  is  the  Gould,  manufactured 
by  the  Gould  Storage  Battery  Company.  A  plate  or  blank  of 
lead  is  placed  in  a  machine  which  contains  a  number  of  small 
circular  knives  which  are  rotated.  The  blank  is  passed  back 
k  and  forth  under  these  revolving  knives,  which  cut  down  into  the 
B  lead  plate  and  likewise  spin  the  lead  in  thin  leaves  up  between 
H  the  knives.  This  causes  the  plate  to  be  covered  with  a  large 
H  number  of  thin  leaves  projecting  outward  and  causes  the  actual 
^m  contact  surface  of  the  plate  with  the  acid  to  be  increased  between 
^■ten  and  twenty  times  over  its  mere  superficial  area.  It  is 
^■possible  to  get  between  two  hundred  and  four  hundred  square 
^Btnches  of  contact  surface  with  the  acid  per  pound  of  lead  plate, 
^^Lttl  two  hundred  fifty  square  inches  of  contact  surface  is  allowed 
^I^S  ampere  of  current.  Chemically  pure  lead  is  used  and  no 
lead  antimony  alloy.  This  plate  is  subsequently  pickled  and 
then  subjected  to  a  charging  current  which  converts  the  entire 


Fig.  79. — Complete  suspended  type  of  Gould  cell 
employed  for  stationary  purposes. 

Another  form  of  Gould  cell  of  the  Faure  type  is  also  widely 
•used.  This  employs  a  pasted  plate  construction,  illustrated  in 
Fig,  79.    The  assembly  of  positive  plates  is  shown  in  Fig,  80-4 


Fig.  82.— Pasted  "Ironclad^*  Ex^ 
rde  negative  plate  manufactured  by 
the  Electric  Storage  Batter>^  Corn- 
pany. 

A  very  light  lead  antimony  grid  with  a  paste  of  lead  stilphate 
pressed  into  the  grid  under  hydraulic  pressure  upon  charge 
becomes  the  positive,  while  the  negative  contains  a  paste  of 
litharge.  The  pasted  grid-type  of  cell  is  widely  used,  and  is 
manufactured  by  a  number  of  different  concerns. 


Fig.  83.— View  showing  construction  of  portable  Bxide  battery  for 
awtomobile  starting»  lighting  and  ignition  work  manufacture  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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Iron-Clad  Exide  Cell 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  also  manufactures 
what  is  called  the  Iron-clad  Exide.  Fig,  84  illustrates  the 
Iron-cJad  positive  plate.  There  is  no  iron  in  the  cell,  however, 
the  term  being  simply  suggestive  of  the  strong  manner  in  which 
the  active  material  is  held  in  place.  The  positive  plates  are 
arranged  as  follows:  A  number  of  lead  wire  rods  about  J^" 
diameter  stand  centrally  in   long,  slender*  hard  rubber  tubes 

about  ^'ifi"  diameter.  The  in- 
tervening space  is  packed  solid 
with  a  paste  of  lead  sulphate 
which  is  subsequently  convCTted 
into  peroxide  when  charged. 
The  sides  of  the  hard  rubber 
containing  tubes  are  slotted  hor- 
izontally with  a  large  number  of 
very  fine  slots  designed  to  permit 
the  free  circulation  of  the  elec- 
trolyte and  enabling  the  active 
material  to  be  attacked,  but  at 
the  same  time  these  slots  are 
too  fine  to  allow  the  active 
material  to  ooze  out  and  deposit 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  The 
elasticity  of  the  hard  rubber 
allows  for  the  expansion  of  the 
active  material  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent,  without  breaking.  A  row 
of  these  tubes  of  active  mate- 
rial is  mounted  in  a  lead  frame. 
The  hard  rubber  tubes  have  a  projecting  rib  on  the  sides  next 
to  the  negative  plates,  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  separate 
spacing  insulators.  The  negative  plates  in  the  Iron-dad  cell  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  ordinary  Exide,  The 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  claims  that  for  some  vehicle 
work  the  Iron-clad  Exide  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  the 

original  Exide. 

Edison  Bimetallic  Cell 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company  manufactures  a  bi- 
metallic accumulator,  which  is  the  invention  of  Thomas  Edison. 


Fig.  84. — ''  Iron-ilad "  positive  plate 
n(  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 
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Fji;.  85. — Complete  Ef!Json  cell. 

compound  of  nickel  interspersed  with  leaves  of  pure  nickel 
foil.  This  foil  is  to  conduct  current  through  the  poor  con* 
ducting  nickel  compound.  The  negative  plates,  Fig.  87»  contain 
1  boxes,  which  are  also  perforated  and  contain  a  mixture  of 
?j  graphite  and  50%  finely  divided  compound  of  iron.  Graph- 
ite, like  the  nickel  foil  in  the  positive  plate,  plays  no  part  in  the 
chemical  action  but  simply  gives  conductivity  to  the  mixture. 
This  box  and  also  the  tubes  are  riveted  in  place  in  the  steel 
grids.  Although  the  active  material  expands  and  contracts,  as 
in  a  lead  cell,  the  expansion  and  contraction  is  well  within  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  steel  grid,  so  that  this  material  never  becomes 
loose  in  its  receptacles.  The  plates  are  insulated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  surrounding  receptacle  by  the  minimum 
space  necessary  for  clearance. 
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The  solution  is  a  21%  mixture  of  potassium  hydroxide.  The 
solution  is  required  simply  to  form  a  conducting  path  between  the 
pJates.  hence  a  very  small  ajnount  is  necessary  as  it  plays  no 
part  in  the  chemical  actions.  A  definite  weight  of  solution  is 
not  required^  as  is  the  case  with  lead  batteries.  A  charging 
current  is  sent  through  the  cell  from  the  nickel  to  the  iron. 


Mf 
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Pl(i.  86.  -Positive  clemf-nt. 


Fig.  87. — Negative  elemenL 


This  deoxidizes  the  iron  compound  and  oxygen  is  conv*eyed 
through  the  solution  against  the  current  to  the  peroxide  plate, 
where  it  attacks  the  nickel  compound  and  forms  a  super-oxide 
of  nickel. 

When  charged  the  cell  has  a  maximum  e,m*f,  of  1,33  volts 
which  falls  to  1.2  when  working.  On  discharge,  current  flows 
from  the  iron  plate  to  the  nickel.  The  nickel  is  gradually  re- 
duced to  a  lower  state  of  oxidization  while  the  iron  p'ate  becomes 
oxidized. 

The  type  A-4  battery  has  four  positive  plates  and  the  charging 
rate  is  7.5  amperes  per  positive  plate.  Thus  30  amperes  are 
required  to  charge  this  cell  and  this  is  also  the  normal  discharge 
rate.     The  charge  should  be  continued  for  seven  hours  which 
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gives  the  cell  210  ampere-hours.  On  discharRe  thirty  amperes 
may  be  drawn  for  about  five  hours  or  150  ampere-hours  capacity. 
The  ratio  of  the  ampere  hours  delivered  to  the  ampere  hours 
absorbed  is  therefore  70%,  which  is  approximately  the  eflRciency 
of  the  batter>^. 

An  e.m.f.  of  1.85  volts  per  cell  is  necessary  to  charge  the 
Edison  Battery.  Thus,  sixty  cells  would  require  111  volts, 
although  an  ordinary  110-volt  circuit  will  do. 

The  battery  may  be  discharged  without  injury,  until  its  e.mi, 
drops  to  zero.  The  plates  do  not  deteriorate,  there  is  no  sediment 
to  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  tops  on  the  jars  are  welded  and  the  plates  cannot  be 
removed.  Charging  or  discharging  at  too  high  a  rate  or  even 
reversing  the  direction  of  current  in  a  cell  produces  no  injurious 
results.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cell  is  fool-proof  and  re- 
quires no  expert  attention  of  any  character.  It  has  an  output 
of  fourteen  watt-hours  per  pound  as  compared  with  seven  watt- 
hours  per  pound  for  the  lead  cell. 

Another  advantage  of  this  battery  is  that  its  capacity  in- 
creases after  it  is  put  into  scr\4ce.  up  to  a  maximum  of  30%. 
This  is  because  repeated  charging  and  discharging  renders  the 
active  material  of  the  positive  plate  more  porous.  This  battery 
has  Its  highest  capacity  when  charged  at  the  normal  rate  for  ten 
hours  instead  of  seven  hours,  although  the  efficiency  is  somewhat 
sacrificed.  It  is  quite  expensive^  costing  about  three  times  as 
much  as  a  lead  cell  of  the  same  watt-hour  capacity.  One  criti- 
cism that  can  be  made  of  the  battery  is  that  high  efficiency  as 
relates  to  the  charge  which  it  contains,  can  only  be  had  if  it  is 
operated  at  a  temperattire  between  70  and  100  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. If  the^  battery  gets  very  cold  or  very  hot»  there  is  a  decided 
loss  of  charge.  It  is  also  claimed  that  an  attempt  to  draw  an 
excessive  current  is  accompanied  by  such  a  fall  in  potential  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  draw  more  than  a  limited  amount  of 
energy.     Hence  it  has  not  come  into  use  for  cranking  automobiles. 

It  is  wise  to  empty  out  the  solution  and  renew  it  about  once 
in  ten  months.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  new  solution  should 
be  1 ,200  degrees  and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  1 ,160. 


J 
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SECTON  III  CHAPTER  VII 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

SECONDARY  CELLS;  TYPES 

1.  What  was  the  improvement  in  secondary  cells  invented  by  Faure? 
Explain  the  preparation  of  the  material  for  the  positive  and  negative  plates. 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  chloride  secondary  cell.  How  are  the 
positive  and  negative  plates  prepared  ? 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Gould  secondary  cell.  How  are  the 
plates  prepared  ? 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Exide  secondary  cell.  How  are  the 
plates  prepared  ? 

5.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  "Iron-clad"  Exide  secondary  cell. 
What  are  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  over  the  other  type  of  Exide  ? 

6.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Edison  secondary  cell.  Of  what  docs 
the  active  material  consist  ?  ,  What  is  the  solution  employed  ?  What  is  the 
initial  and  working  e.m.f.  ?  What  are  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  over 
the  lead  cell  ? 
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CARE  OF  SECONDARY  BATTERIES 

I  If  a  battery  is  received  in  a  dry  condition  it  should  be  put  in 
commission  in  the  following  way: 
First,  the  plates  with  separators  between  them  should  be 
mounted  in  the  retaining  jar.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
electrolyte  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
plates.  If  the  plates  are  new,  the  cell  should  be  filled  with 
electrolyte  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1,350.  This  varies  with 
different  manufacturers. 

If  the  plates  are  from  a  battery  which  has  been  tised  before 
and  new  separators  are  used,  the  electrolyte  should  be  50  points 
higher  than  the  old  electrolyte. 

If  old  plates  and  old  separators  are  used  the  electrolyte  should 
have  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  which  was  originally  taken 
I      from  the  cell  t)efore  it  was  disassembled. 

i  The  introduction  of  the  electrolyte  will  cause  the  temperature 
[  to  rise.  The  cell  should  be  allowed  to  remain  idle  for  about  ten 
hours  in  order  to  cool  off.  It  should  then  be  placed  on  charge 
l^at  about  tw^o-thirds  the  normal  rate  and  the  charge  should  be 
^Peontinued  incessantly  until  the  specific  gravity  and  voltage  show 
no  further  rise  over  a  period  of  ten  hours  and  all  the  cells  are 
gassing  freely.  This  will  require  at  least  sixty  hours  wuth  new 
plates  while  if  old  plates  are  used  which  have  either  sulphated  or 
out,  the  duration  of  the  charge  may  have  to  be  increased 
ninety  or  one  hundred  hoiu-s  before  the  specific  gravity  and 
oltage  cease  to  rise. 

To  determine  when  a   battery  is  fully   charged;  First,   the 

5c  gra\4ty  should  be  high;  from  1 ,200  to  1.300,  according  to 

Second,  the  e.m.f.  should  be  high,  that  is  from  2.5  to  2.7 

vAis  per  cell  while  charging  at  the  normal  rate,  according  to  the 

mcentration  of  the  electrolyte,     Third,  the  cells  should  all  boil 

gas  freely.     This  does  not  mean  that  the  cells  w^ill  rise  to  a 

iling  temperature  but  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  boiling 

iue  to  the  free  evolution  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  which  can 

no  longer  combine  with  the  plates  when  they  are  fully  charged. 
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A  summary  of  the  rules  for  the  proper  care  of  a  lead  type 
storage  battery  follows: 

1.  A  battery  may  be  charged  or  discharged  at  any  rate  which 
does  not  cause  the  temperature  to  rise  above  110  degrees  Fahren- 
heit or  does  not  produce  excessive  gassing. 

2.  A  battery  must  never  be  left  idle  in  an  uncharged  condition. 

3.  The  specific  graxnty  must  be  kept  within  the  range  of  1,154 
minimum  when  discharged,  and  1,285  maximum  when  charged. 
The  actual  range  depends  upon  the  type  of  battery. 

4.  The  plates  must  always  be  kept  well  covered  ^ith 
electrolyte. 

The  ampcre-hoiu-s  which  may  be  taken  out  of  a  cell  depends 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  current  is  drawn.  The  higher  the  rate 
of  discharge  the  less  the  total  ampere-hours  delivered  or  work 
done.  Stationary  batteries  are  rated  on  an  eight-hour  basis, 
that  is,  a  cell  of  this  type  rated  at  100  ampere-hours  would  deliver 
current  at  the  rate  of  12^2  amperes  for  eight  hours.  Vehicle 
batteries  are  sometimes  rated  on  a  four-hour  basis.  A  vehicle 
battery  rated  at  100  ampere-hours  would  deliver  25  amperes  for 
four  hours.  Batteries  for  electric  cranking  of  automobiles  have 
two  ratings,  one  at  a  low  rate  for  lighting  and  one  at  a  higher 
rate  for  cranking.  Thus,  in  the  following  table  an  Exide  Battery 
has  a  rating  of  105  amperes  at  the  3  ampere  rate- of  discharge 
but  as  the  amount  of  current  drawn  increases  the  actual  ampere- 
hours  available  decreases.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  a  delivery 
of  114  ami)eres,  the  total  output  would  amount  to  only  38 
ampere-hours,  for  the  battery  could  not  deliver  this  current  for 
more  than  twenty  minutes  before  the  voltage  drop  would  be 
excessive. 

Exide  Cranking  Battery 
Type  XC-15  and  similar 

3 
.S 

7  .5 
10 
114 


1 

Iloiirs. 

35 

Ampece-hoon. 

i 

^ 

20 

^ 

12.4 

^SSn^.^.v. 

1 

8.8 

! 

20  mitis. 
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The  reduction  in  available  capacity  at  higher  rates  of  discharge 
is  due  to  the  depletion  of  the  acid  in  the  pores  of  the  plates. 
The  rate  of  this  depletion  is  the  difference  between  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  the  acid  that  is  in  the  pores  of  the  plates,  by  the 
plates,  and  the  rate  at  which  this  acid  is  renewed  by  diffusion 
with  the  other  acid  in  the  cell. 

While  modem  batteries  are  able  to  deliver  practically  any 
current  that  may  be  required  of  them,  it  is  a  safe  rule  not  to 
discharge  a  battery  at  a  rate  in  amperes  which  is  greater  than 
the  ampere-hour  rating  of  the  battery.  Thus,  a  cell  rated  at 
100  ampere-hours  should  not  be  discharged  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
100  amperes.  This  rule»  however,  is  violated  in  the  matter  of 
cranking  batteries  for  automobiles,  where  at  the  moment  of 
starting  the  current  delivery  is  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
above  limit.  This  rate,  however,  lasts  for  a  short  time  only 
and  when  the  engine  turns  over  the  rate  falls  to  mthin  the 
prescribed  amount. 

Vehicle  and  cranking  batteries  generally  have  the  positive 
and  negative  plates  separated  by  chemically  treated  wooden 
separators  about  3-1  gth  of  an  inch  thick.  To  prevent  them  from 
deteriorating  before  they  are  put  in  the  battery,  they  are  kept 
moistened  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  dry  they  are  worthless,  hence  they  must 
be  always  kept  moist.  These  separators  last  a  year  or  more. 
When  a  battery  is  faken  down  to  wash  out  the  accumulated 
diment  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  doe  to  the  shedding  of  the 
ctive  material,  the  separators  should  be  replaced  with  new 
es.  To  avoid  the  necessity  for  frequent  renewals  one  com- 
ny  has  produced  what  they  term  a  threaded  rubber  insulation, 
hich  is  a  sheet  of  hard  rubber  perforated  with  about  6  500 
ne  holes  to  the  square  inch  through  each  of  which  is  threaded 
a  minute  wick  which  allows  the  electrolyte  to  make  moist  contact 
^and  the  chemical  actions  to  take  place  but  which  absolutely 
^krevents  the  active  material  of  one  plate  from  touching  the 
^tdjacent  plates  of  opposite  polarity.  Thus  while  it  prevents 
^Bntemal  short-circuiting  it  does  not  increase  the  internal  resist- 
ance appreciably.  These  separators  have  been  found  to  be  in 
good  condition  after  three  years  of  service. 

All  batteries  that  are  not  charged  every  day  should  be  given 
a  thorough  boiling  out  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.     If  a  battery 
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is  to  be  set  away  idle  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  it 
shovild  be  given  a  thorough  boiling  out  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  This  consists  in  charging  the  battery  at  from 
two-thirds  to  the  full  normal  rate  in  amperes,  until  specific 
gravity  and  voltage  show  no  increase  over  a  period  of  from  five 
to  ten  hours. 

There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  evaporation  of  the  solu- 
tion. This  should  be  replaced  with  distilled  water.  If,  how- 
ever, the  solution  is  sprayed  out  or  leaks  out  through  a  broken 
jar,  fresh  electrolyte  of  the  proper  density  should  be  added. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  specific  gravity  should  be  main- 
tained sufficiently  high.  If  the  solution  becomes  weak  there 
will  be  a  lack  of  lead  sulphate.  Now,  lead  sulphate  acts  as  a 
binder  to  hold  the  active  material  together,  and  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  sulphate  the  active  material  will  fall  off  and  acctimu- 
late  as  a  brown  powder  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

Acid  of  too  high  specific  gravity  is  also  objectionable,  as  it 
causes  injurious  sulphating  through  local  action. 

The  approximate  range  through  which  the  specific  gravity 
should  vary  between  charge  and  discharge,  and  the  proportion 
of  electrolyte  to  the  ampere-hour  capacity  which  is  required  to 
effect  the  necessary  chemical  combinations  in  the  cell,  for 
batteries  designed  for  different  classes  of  work,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


100  ampere  hour  battery. 

Specific  gravity. 

Weight  of 

Charged. 

Discharged. 

electrolyte. 

Stationary  Battery 

1200 
1265 

1285 

1134 
1137 
1150 

10  pounds 

Vehicle  Batterv 

4  Dounds 

Cranking  Battery 

2.8  pounds 

Batteries  may  be  charged  from  any  source  of  direct  current 
or  from  alternating  current  through  rectifiers.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  at  least  three  volts  available  for  each  cell  to  be  charged 
in  series.  Constant  potential  sources  of  110  volts  are  most 
commonly  used  for  battery  charging. 

Plants  originated  the  plan  of  charging  a  battery  in  two  sec- 
ions  of  equal  voltage  which  were  connected  in  parallel.     These 
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could  then  be  rearranged  in  series  for  discharge,  A  resistor 
should  be  inserted  in  series  between  the  source  and  the  battery 
under  charge  which  will  limit  the  current  to  the  proper  value. 

The  life  of  the  plates  in  a  storage  battery  depends  upon  the 
tment  tiiey  receive — that  is,  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  charge 

d  discharge  and  not  upon  the  work  which  the  battery  is  called 
pen  to  do.  or  upon  the  ampere-hours  delivered. 

Long-continued  charging  does  not  necessarily  injure  a  cell 
covided  the  charging  is  not  at  too  high  a  rate. 

One  of  the  causes  of  disintegration  of  the  plates  is  technically 

own  as  buckling.     This  is  due  to  unequal  distribution  of  the 

rrent  over  the  surface  of  the  plate. 

If  two  adjacent  platen  approach  each  other  more  closely  at  one 
nt  than  elsewhere  the  current  will  concentrate  at  this  point* 

is  will  cause  more  expansion  of  the  active  material  at  this 

int  than  elsewhere.  The  plate  vnW  become  convex  and  these 
points  will  approach  still  more  closely,  which  causes  a  still 
greater  concentration  of  the  current  until  the  plate  warps  so 
badly  as  to  break  the  grid  and  loosen  the  active  material,  which 

len  falls  out.  By  using  substantial  insulators  between  plates 
nd  by  very  careful  spacing,  buckling  may  to  some  degree  be 
prevented. 

Because  of  the  concentration  of  the  electrol>1:e  in  the  lower 

rt  of  the  cell,  the  current  is  denser  in  this  portion  than  in  the 
pper  part.     This  causes  the  plates  to  disintegrate  more  rapidly 

the  lower  half  than  in  the  upper  part. 

The  efficiency  of  a  lead  storage  battery  in  good  condition 

approximately  75%.  After  it  has  been  in  ser\ac^.  however, 
:or  a  few  months,  it  is  rare  that  the  actual  efficiency  of  energy 
[delivered  compared  with  that  required  to  charge,  is  more  than 

%or60%. 

The  positive  side  of  the  electrical  source  must  be  connected 

to  the  peroxide  of  lead  plate  in  a  battery  to  charge.     A  simple 

to  determine  the  polarity  of  a  source  is  the  following: 

loisten  a  piece  of  white  blotting  paper  with  a  few^  drops  of  10% 

ide  of  potassiimi  solution.     Attach  the  two  wires  leading  to 

he  electrical  source  to  the  moistened  spot  about  an  inch  apart, 

'The  blotting  paper  around  the  positive  wire  will  turn  a  dark 

ocolate  color.     This  wire  is  to  be  connected  to  the  dark  brown 

roxide  plate  of  the  battery  to  be  charged. 


™CU] 

■poi: 
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If  a  battery  is  to  be  left  idle  for  more  than  six  weeks,  it  should 
be  dismantled.     To  do  this,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Charge  the  battery  fully;  that  is,  boil  it  out  thoroughly. 

2.  Draw  off  the  electrolyte.  If  this  is  in  good  condition  it  may 
subsequently  be  used  again. 

3.  Fill  the  jars  with  water  and  allow  the  plates  to  soak  therein 
for  five  hours. 

4.  Remove  the  plates;  wash  them  in  clean  water,  dry  and 
pack  away. 

The  life  of  the  plates  of  a  storage  battery  is  quite  uncertain. 
In  stationary  service,  the  positive  plates  will  last  upwards  of  ten 
years  and  the  negative  plates  upwards  of  15  years.  In  vehicle 
work,  the  positive  plates  generally  last  18  months  or  less,  while 
the  negative  plates  last  three  years  or  less. 

Cranking  batteries  for  automobiles  last  from  one  to  two  years. 
In  every  case  the  ultimate  life  of  a  battery  depends  upon  the 
treatment  it  receives.  If  the  specific  gravity  is  kept  within  the 
required  range,  never  being  allowed  to  get  too  high  or  too  low; 
if  the  electrolyte  is  always  kept  above  the  plates;  and  if  the 
charging  and  discharging  rates  are  kept  within  the  specified 
normal  ampere  rating,  the  life  of  all  batteries  will  be  very  mate- 
rially prolonged. 

It  is  important  that  the  solution  be  kept  one-half  inch  higher 
than  the  tops  of  the  plates  at  all  times. 

When  an  old  battery,  which  has  been  dismantled,  is  put  into 
service  again,  the  jars  should  be  immediately  filled  with  electro- 
lyte so  that  the  wooden  separators  will  not  dry  out.  If  the  old 
electrolyte  is  used  again,  enough  new,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
1,200  to  1,280,  depending  on  the  type,  should  be  added  to  replace 
the  loss.  As  soon  as  the  cells  have  been  filled  with  electrolyte, 
an'  they  have  had  sufficient  lime  to  cool  off.  the  battery  should 
receive  a  long  and  continuous  charge,  precisely  similar  to  the 
initial  charge  given  to  a  new  battery. 

Storage  battery  solutions  of  different  densities  freeze  at  the 
following  temperatures: 


Sp.  Rr. 

Condition  of  charge. 

Temp.  Fahrenheit. 

1120 
1160 
1210 
1260 

Discharged 

20  above  zero. 

zero. 

20  below. 

60  below. 
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Prom  th€  foregoing  it  -^-ill  be  observed  that  whether  or  not  an 
utoniobile  cranking  battery  will  freeze,  if  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
in  cold  weather  depends  very  materiaHy  upon  the  condition 
of  charge.  If  well  charged,  there  is  little  danger  of  freezing,  but 
if  a  battery  is  run  down  by  long-continued  cranking  on  a  cold 
day,  and  the  car  is  then  allowed  to  stand,  the  battery  will  in  all 
probability  heeze,  burst  the  containing  jars  and  ruin  the  plates. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CURRENT  ELECTRICirV^ 
CARE  OP  SECONDARY  BATTERIES 
L  How  sbmild  a  battery  be  treated  when  assembled  for  charging  the  first 

E? 

2.  What  varkms  thiags  influence  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  to  be 
placied  in  the  battery  when  first  assembled  ? 

5.  In  what  three  ways  can  you  deternime  vhen  a  secondary  battery  is  fully 
IdiAJged  ?     Which  is  the  most  accurate  indication  ? 

4,  What  deterraincs  the  maximum  rate  at  which  a  battery  may  be  charged 
|or  discharged  ? 

5-  If  a  battery  is  to  be  left  idle,  should  it  be  left  in  a  charged  or  discharged 
tlition  ?    WTiy  ? 

6.  What  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  specific  gravity  for 
diarge^i  and  discharged  cells  ? 

7.  At  what  height  should  the  electrolyte  be  maintained  in  a  cell  ? 

8.  In  what  units  is  the  capacity  of  a  secondary  battery  represented  ? 

9.  What  governs  the  actual  energy  which  may  be  drawn  from  a  sec-ondary 
atiery  ? 

10.  Under  what  conditions  would  the  maximum  ampere-hour  capacity  of  a 
attery  be  realized  ? 

H.  Upon  what  basis  as  to  time  are  stationary  batteries,  vehicle  and  auto- 
ohile  starting  batteries  rated  ? 

12.  With  the  exception  of  starting  batteries,  what  is  the   maximum   rate 
;  which  it  is  consideretl  wise  to  discharge  a  battery  ? 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  separator  employed  between  plates  of  oppo- 
*  polarity  in  automobile  starting  batteries  ?     Why  is  this  used  ? 

14-  Explain  the  nature  and  advantages  claimed  for  the  tlireaded- rubber 
seitarskUiT  employed  by  the  Willard  Company. 

15.  1/  M  battery  is  to  remain  idle  for  a  few  months  and  is  not  to  be  dis- 
antled,  how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

16,  As  the  solution  in  a  battery  is  constantly  depleted  by  evaporation,  how 
lid  it  be  replenished  ? 

If  loss  of  electrolyte  occurs  through  a  cracked  jar»  how  should  It  be 
ptenished  ? 

What  is  the  danger  involved  in  allowing  the  specific  gravity  of  electrolyte 
^  become  either  too  high  or  too  low  ? 
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19.  What  are  the  upper  and  lower  limits  through  which  the  specific  gravity 
should  range  in  an  automobile  starting  battery  ? 

20.  What  kind  of  current  is  necessary  for  charging  a  battery?  Sketch 
suitable  connections,  including  necessary  apparatus,  for  charging  a  6-volt 
battery  from  a  1 10- volt  generator. 

21.  What  governs  the  ultimate  life  of  a  battery  ?  What  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  insure  a  maximum  life  ? 

22.  What  is  the  efficiency  of  a  lead  battery  ?  What  relation  has  the  time 
interval  between  charging  and  discharging  to  do  with  the  efficiency  ?  What 
has  the  age  of  a  battery  to  do  with  its  efficiency  ? 

23.  How  may  the  polarity  of  a  direct  current  source  for  battery  charging 
be  ascertained  ?  To  which  plate  in  a  lead  battery  must  the  positive  side  of 
the  source  be  connected  ? 

24.  If  a  battery  is  to  be  taken  down  and  put  away  for  a  long  time,  what  is 
the  procedure  ? 

25.  Under  what  conditions  will  a  storage  battery  freeze  ?  What  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  freezing  ? 


SECTION  III  CHAPTER  IX 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY 

There  are  three  applications  of  electro-chemistry  to  metallurgy: 
L  The  reduction  of  inetals  from  solutions  of  their  own  ores. 

2.  Electro-typing. 

3.  Electro-plating. 

Copper  Refining 
Almost  all  of  the  copper  proiluced  in  this  country  is  refined  in 
an  electrolytic  bath.  Crude  copper  of  from  96  to  9^%  purity  is 
obtained  from  the  smelting  furnaces,  It  is  made  into  plates 
about  3'  X  2'  X  1"  thick.  These  plates  weigh  approxirrately 
250  pounds  and  are  hung  in  large  containing  cells  in  a  solution 

I  of  from  12  to  20%  copper  sulphate  which  contains  from  4%  to 
10%  sulphuric  acid.  These  slabs  of  impure  copper  constitute 
the  anodes  and  are  separated  1"  from  a  chemically  pure  copper 

[pheet  about  J^o"  thick*  which  constitutes  the  cathode,  A 
Current  is  sent  from  the  impure  anode  to  the  pure  copper  cathode 
with  an  e.mi,  of  between  0.2  and  0,4  volts.     The  reason  that  so 

I  small  an  e.m.f.  is  required  is  because  the  energy  given  up  at  the 
anode  almost  exactly  balances  the  energy  required  to   depos^it 

I  copper  at  the  cathode ;  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  supply 

I  Sufficient  e.mi,  to  overcome  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 
A  current  density  of  from  10  to  15  amperes  per  square  foot  of 

'cathode  surface  is  employed.  Generators  delivering  12.S  volts 
are  used  and  a  considerable  niunber  of  cells  are  connected  in 
series.  It  takes  from  400  to  450  ampere-hours  to  refine  one 
pound  of  copper.     All  impurities  are  left  in  the  solution.     Among 

[these  impurities  is  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  can  be  recovered  from  the  solution  afterward.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  recover  fifty  dollars  worth  of  gold  and  silver  from 

|ever>*  ton  of  copper  refined.     From  eight  to  nine  pounds  of 

■  copper  are  refined  for  every  k.w.  hour  at  a  cost  of  about  0.7  cent 

&r  pound. 

Production  of  Aluminum 

Alimiinum  is  refined  l)y  the  Hall  process  at  the  plant  of  the 
[Aluminum  Company  of  America  at  Niagara  Falls  and  elsew^here. 
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The  Hall  process  dates  from  1886  and  consists  in  electrolyzing 
alumina  which  is  dissolved  in  a  bath  of  fused  cryolite.  The 
process  is  as  follows:  Large  iron  retorts,  F,  Fig.  88,  lined  with 
graphite,   E,  are  electrically  connected  in  series  across  rotary 


Fig.  88. — Electrolytic  bath  for  producing  aluminum. 

converters  or  direct-current  generators,  which  furnish  the  re- 
quired current.  In  the  center  of  each  retort  there  is  suspended 
a  bank  of  some  forty  carbon  rods,  C,  3"  in  diameter  and  18" 
long.  These  constitute  the  anodes  of  the  cell  and  are  gradually 
consumed. 

Alumina  (AljOj),  which  is  an  oxide  of  aluminum,  is  obtained 
from  the  mineral  bauxite  which  is  found  in  abundance  in  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  elsewhere.  Bauxite  is  treated  to  drive  off  the 
impurities  by  mixing  it  with  a  little  carbon  and  heating  in  an 
electrical  furnace.  The  impurities  are  thus  reduced  and  collect 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mass.  This  leaves  the  alumina  nearly  pure, 
which  may  be  tapped  off  while  fused,  or  easily  broken  up  and 
removed  when  cool.  It  requires  two  pounds  of  alumina  to 
produce  one  pound  of  aluminum. 

Cryolite  is  a  natural  double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium 
found  in  Greenland.  This  is  melted  in  the  carbon  lined  retorts 
above  referred  to  and  forms  the  conducting  electrolyte,  D,  An 
e.m.f.  of  between  5  and  6  volts  is  applied  to  each  cell.  The 
energy  required  for  each  retort  is  about  65  h.p. 

Alumina,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  product  aluminum,  is  fed 
into  the  molten  cryolite  bath.  About  three  volts  are  required 
to  decompose  the  alumina.  The  remaining  three  volts  are 
utilized  in  generating  the  heat  necessary  to  maintain  the  bath  at 
the  required  temperature,  850  to  900  degrees  Centigrade.  As 
the  current  passes  from  A  to  B  the  alumina  is  decomposed  and 
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fiune  aluminum  is  evolved  and  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the 
'tank,  £.  as  a  molten  metal  more  than  99%  pure. 

The  oxygen  which  is  evolved  at  the  carbon  anodes  combines 
herewith  and  is  given  off  as  carbonic  oxide.     One  pound  of 
'carbon  anode  is  consumed  for  every  pound  of  aluminum  pro- 
duced.    When  the  akunina  is  exhausted  the  e.mi,  across  the  cell 
liises.     This  actuates  a  relay  which  is  shunted  across  the  elec- 
trodes and  lights  a  lamp,  thus  giving  a  signal  which  indicates 
that  more  alumina  should  be  fed  into  the  retort. 

It  requires  about  one  electrical  h.p.  for  a  24-hour  day  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  aluminum.  Aluminum  originally  cost  about 
$15  per  pound.  Due  to  the  cheapness  of  Ifydro-clectric  power 
at  Niagara  Falls  the  cost  was  reduced  in  1915  to  about  thirty 
cents  a  pound. 

Electrotypes 

In  1836  deLaRue  observed  that  copper  deposited  in  a  Daniell 
cell  took  the  exact  impression  of  the  surface  of  the  copper  elec- 
trode, even  reproducing  perfectly  the  most  minute  scratches. 
This  suggested  the  possibility  of  reproducing  ornaments,  coins, 
plates,  etc.,  of  irregular  surface  in  the  eIectrol>lic  bath. 

»The  process  was  developed  by  Jacobi  and  Jordan  in  1839. 
A  mould  is  made  of  wax  or  plaster  and  on  its  surface  an  impres- 
sion is  made,  of  the  type  which  has  been  set  for  the  page  of  a 
book,  or  any  other  irregular  surface,  such  as  a  coin  or  a  metal » 
whidi  it  is  desired  to  reproduce.     Both  before  and  after  taking 
^  the  impression,  the  metal  must  be  coated  with  plumbago,  graph- 
^T  ite  or  bronze,  which  is  dusted  over  the  surface  with  a  camel's 
r       hair  brush.     A  metallic  connection  is  made  to  the  edge  of  the 
coated  mould,  after  which  it  is  hung  as  the  cathode.  C,  in  a 
saturated,  slightly  acid,  copper  sulphate  solution,  with  an  anode 
of  pure  copper,  A,  Fig.  89,     Copper  is  deposited  atom  by  atom 

I  in  the  mould  and  after  a  sufficient  depth  has  been  deposited  to 
give  it  a  good  body,  it  is  removed  from  the  bath,  cleaned  with 
add  and  backed  up  by  molten  lead  or  some  other  base  metal 
This  gives  a  reproduction  of  the  original  type,  but  with  a  durable 
copper  face.  This  is  called  an  electrotype.  The  majority  of 
text-books  are  printed  from  electrotypes.  While  the  cost  is 
^m  somewhat  greater  than  when  the  plates  are  made  of  lead,  the 
^f  electrotype  is  much  more  durable  and  many  editions  of  a  book 
can  be  printed  from  one  set  of  plates. 
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Va.%f=.  duplicating  the  most  elaborately  ornamented  bronzes 
mav  be  reprriduced  by  making  separable  plaster  casts  thereof, 
coatinft  tll^inner  surface  with  plumbago,  fiDing  the  mould  with 
c^/f/per  ^phate  solution,  and  immersing  a  copper  anode  therein. 
Fiovers  and  fruits  can  ba  inunersed  in  a  thin  solution  of  benzine 


Fig.  89. — Making;  electrotypes. 


Fig.  90— Principle 
of  electroplating. 


and  beeswax,  then  dusted  over  with  powdered  graphite  and 
immersed  in  the  electrol>'tic  bath.  A  thin  film  of  copper  may  be 
dc[x>sited  over  them,  which  hermetically  seals  the  f  ower  or  other 
article,  making  it  everlasting.  The  product  may  be  treated  with 
add  to  produce  various  colors  which  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Fine  lacework  may  also  be  reproduced. 

Electroplating 

In  1801  Wollaston  observed  that  if  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate 
of  silver  were  mounted  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution  and  short- 
circuited,  as  shown  in  Fig.  90,  the  silver  would  receive  a  plating 
of  copper.  This  was  due  to  the  deposition  of  copper  atoms  on 
the  silver  by  the  current  which  passed  through  the  solution. 
The  current  was  due  to  the  difference  of  potentials  between  the 
zinc  and  the  silver.  This  was  both  a  voltaic  and  an  electro- 
plating cell,  in  one.  In  1805  silver  medals  were  gilded  by  im- 
mersing them  in  a  solution  of  gold. 

In  1840  Messrs.  Elkington  Brothers  introduced  commercial 
electroplating.  This  consists  in  depositing  a  thin  skin  of  metal 
upon  an  inferior  base.  In  order  that  this  shall  be  accomplished 
successfully,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  metal  to 
be  plated  shall  be  chemically  clean,  or  the  result  will  be  poor. 

To  prepare  an  article  of  copper  or 'brass  for  the  plating  bath 
it  should  be  immersed  in  a  stripping  solution,  made  of  one 
])«irt  nitric  acid,  one  part  sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  water. 
This  thoroughly  cleanses  the  surface  of  the  article,  after  which 
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it  should  be  rinsed  in  clean  water.  There  are  a  number  of 
plating  solutions  for  depositing  various  kinds  of  metals,  but  only 
the  most  important  ones  will  be  mentioned  here. 

Copper  Plating 
An  excellent  copper-plating  solution  for  depositing  copper  on 
an>^hing  except  iron,  is  made  as  follows: 

A  saturated  solution  of  copfjer  sulphate  must  be  made,  to 

which  is  then  added  one-fourth  its  volume  of  water,  containing 

10%  of  sulphuric  acid-     A  saturated  solution  is  one  in  which  all 

lot  the  copper  sulphate  crystals  have  been  dissolved  that  the 

I  solution  will  take  up. 

Another  copper-plating  solution  for  any  material,  including 
iron,  is  known  as  the  cyanide  bath.     It  is  made  as  follows: 
^m  5  oz.  carbonate  of  copper. 

^^^^^^^  2  oz.  carbonate  of  potash. 

^^^^^H  10  oz.  cyanide  of  potassium,  C<P« 

^^^^^^K  1  gallon  of  water, 

^^^^»  Silver  Plating 

^M     A  silver-plating  bath  may  be  made  as  follows: 

^m     Dissolve  four  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  gallon  of 

^  water.     Insert  a  large  silver  anode,  .4 ,  and  a  small  silver  cathode* 

C      Pass    a    large     current    through    the 

solution,  Fig.  91,  until  one  ounce  of  silver 

has  been  dissolved  therein,  over  and  above 

that  which  has  been  plated  on  the  cathode. 

Jhe  solution  is  then  * 'charged"  with  silver. 

Hydro-cyanic    acid    should    be   added   to 

neutralize  the  caustic  potash  that  is  formed, 

and  the  solution  is  now  suitable  for  use  for 

deposition  of  silver.     The  electrodes  referred  to  are  removed, 
pure  silver  anode  is  introduced  and  the  article  to  be  silver- 
plated  is  inunersed  as  a  cathode. 

Gold  Plating 

A  gold-plating  solution  may   be  made  as  follows:  Dissolve 

lour  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  gallon  of  water, 

tnsert  a  large  gold  anode  and  a  small  gold  cathode.     Pass  a 

current  through  the  solution  until  one  ounce  of  gold  has 

&n  dissolved  therein  over  and  above  what  has  been  deposited 
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on  the  cathode.  This  solution  is  now  suitable  for  use  in  deposi- 
tion of  gold.  The  electrodes  referred  to  are  removed  and  a  pure 
gold  anode  is  introduced  and  the  article  to  be  gold-plated  is 
immersed  as  a  cathode.  When  plating  with  gold,  the  solution 
must  be  used  hot  and  kept  in  motion  to  insure  a  good,  smooth 
deposit. 

Nickel  Plating 

A  nickel-plating  solution  is  made  as  follows:  Dissolve  12  to 
14  ounces  of  double  nickel  salts  in  one  gallon  of  water  imtil  the 
specific  gravity  is  between  1,041  and  1,057.  These  salts  are  a 
double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammoniimi.  Nickel-sulphate  is 
a  poor  conductor,  but  is  necessary  for  the  deposition  of  nickel. 
Ammonium  sulphate  is  a  good  conductor,  but  would  not  attack 
the  nickel  anode  to  replenish  the  solution.  Therefore,  the 
double  nickel  sulphate  above  mentioned  is  necessary. 

In  depositing  nickel  there  should  be  from  3"  to  6"  between  the 
anode  and  the  cathode.  The  current  should  be  adjusted  to  a 
value  \vhich  will  show  gas  bubbles  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the 
work,  but  the  current  should  not  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  cause 
the  bubbles  to  leave  the  cathode  and  come  to  the  surface  freely. 

To  insure  nickel  plating  adhering  firmly  to  an  iron  base,  the 
iron  should  first  be  copper  plated.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  immersing  the  iron  for  a  few  moments  in  the  cyanide  bath, 
where  with  a  moderate  current  a  "strike"  of  copper  can  be 
obtained  in  a  few  moments.  Copper  adheres  well  to  iron,  and 
nickel  to  copper,  but  nickel  will  not  adhere  firmly  to  iron. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  nickel-plated  work  to  deposit  dark  or 
even  black.  The  addition  of  10%  of  common  salt  to  the  plating 
solution  tends  to  "whiten  the  deposit  and  make  it  tough  and  firm. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  failures  to  secure  good  results  in  electro- 
plating are  due  to  imperfect  preparation  of  the  article  to  be 
plated.  If  an  article  is  held  under  running  water,  the  water 
will  adhere  to  it  in  spots  if  it  is  not  clean,  but  if  it  is  clean  the 
water  will  run  smoothly  over  the  entire  surface.  Under  all 
circumstances,  and  with  all  metals,  a  weak  current  will  give  a 
slow,  dense  and  fine-grained  hard  deposit,  while  a  strong  current 
produces  a  softer,  more  open  and  even  crystalline  deposit.    * 

The  following  instructions  will  indicate  the  order  of  procedure 
in  plating  with  nickel : 

1.  Buff  the  article  on  a  fine  muslin  buffing  wheel,  using  Tripoli 
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polishing  compound  until  the  article  has  the  desired  smooth 
finish. 

2.  Immerse  in  a  solution  composed  of  2  ounces  of  XXX  lye 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  on  stove  for  5  minutes.  The 
article  must  be  firmly  but  lightly  attached  to  wires  by  which  it 
is  to  be  suspended  in  the  plating  solution  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  touching  it  after  it  comes  out  of  the  lye. 
"  3-  Dip  the  article  in  a  solution  composed  of  ten  ounces  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  gallon  of  water  for  a  moment  to 
remove  the  stains  of  the  lye. 

4.  Rinse  the  article  in  cold,  running  water,  b^ng  carefiil  to 
handle  it  entirely  by  the  supporting  wires.  It  must  not  be 
touched  with  the  hands.  If  the  water  nms  smoothly  over  the 
entire  surface,  it  is  chemically  clean, 

5.  Support  the  article  C  by  ,thc  attached  wires  in  the  nickel- 
plating  bath.  Fig.  92,  This  solution  should  have  its  surface 
cleaned  by  passing  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  over  it  just  before  th^ 
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Fig.  92.— Nickel  plating;  bath. 


articles  are  immersed.  This  will  remove  the  dust  accumulation 
which  would  otherwise  adhere  to  the  article  to  be  plated  where 
it  was  immersed. 

6.  Adjust  the  current  from  one  or  two  cells  of  battery  B 
to  a  suflSdent  strength  to  show  minute  gas  bubbles  adhering  to 
the  surface  of  the  article.  But  the  current  must  not  be  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  gas  to  bubble  up  through  the  solution. 
The  current  strength  may  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  anodes, 
their  distance  from  the  cathode,  and  the  depth  to  which  they 
are  immersed  in  the  solution. 

7.  Plate  the  article  for  from  20  to  45  minutes,  depending  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  deposit  required. 

8.  Remove  article  from  bath,  rinse  in  hot  Water  and  throw  it 
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into  a  box  of  sawdust  to  dry.     (The  sawdust  should  cover  the 
article.) 

9.  Buff  the  article  on  a  clean,  fine  muslin  buffing  wheel,  using 
Vienna  lime,  the  article  being  slightly  moistened  to  make  it 
adhere.  The  desired  color  and  polish  can  thus  be  effectively 
obtained. 

The  bowls  of  silver  spoons  and  the  interior  of  silver  mugs  are 
gilded  by  the  method  illustrated  in  Fig.  93. 
The  mug  is  filled  with  a  gold  solution  to 
the  desired  height  and  then  is  made  the 
cathode  of  an  electrical  circuit,  which  in- 
cludes one  cell  of    battery.     The   mug    is 
placed  upon  a  stove  where    the    solution 
may  be  kept  hot.     The  positive  terminal  of 
the  battery  is  connected  to  a  fine  wire  of 
pure  gold  which  is  immersed  in  the  solu- 
tion and  serves  as  the  anode.     A  strike  of 
gold  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  moments. 
The  following  current  densities  are  suitable  for  articles  to  be 
plated  in  different  solutions : 
Copper,  acid  bath,  5  to  10  amperes  per  square  foot  of  cathode 

surface. 
Copper,  cyanide  bath,  3  to  5  amperes  per  square  foot  of  cathode 

surface. 
Nickel,  double  sulphate,  6  to  8  amperes  per  square  foot  of  cathode 

surface. 
Gold,  chloride  bath,  1  to  2  amperes  per  square  foot  of  cathode 

surface. 
Silver,  cyanide  solution,  2  to  5  amperes  per  square  foot  of  cathode 
surface. 


Fig.  93.— Gold  plat- 
ing interior  of  silver 
mug. 
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SECTION  III  CHAPTER  IX 

CURRENT  ELECTRICITY 

ELECTRO-BCETALLURGY 

1.  What  are  the  three  applications  of  electro-chemistry  to  metallurgy? 

2.  Explain  the  method  of  refining  copper  by  electrolysis. 

3.  .Explain  in  detail  the  refining  of  aluminum  by  the  Hall  process. 

4.  Explain  in  detail  the  production  of  electrotypes. 

5.  Explain  in  detail  the  process  of  copper  electro-plating  with  the  sulphate 
bath.  Give  solution  employed,  suitable  current  density  and  voltage  re- 
quired.    When  should  this  bath  be  employed  ? 

6.  Explain  in  detail  the  process  of  preparing  articles  for  electro-plating. 

7.  Explain  briefly  the  process  of  nickel-plating.  Give  solution  employed, 
suitable  current  density  and  e.m.f.  required. 

8.  Explain  briefly  the  process  of  silver-plating.  Give  solution  employed, 
suitable  current  density  and  e.m.f.  required. 

9.  Explain  briefly  the  process  of  gold-plating.  Give  solution  employed, 
suitable  current  density  and  e.m.f.  required,  and  any  other  points  to  be 
observed. 


SECTION  IV  CHAPTER  I 

MAGNETISM 
HISTORICAL 

Throughout  Asia  Minor  and  particularly  in  Magnesia  there 
is  found  a  hard,  black  mineral  substance  known  as  magnetite. 
The  chemical  composition  of  this  material  is  Fe804.  That  is, 
three  atoms  of  iron,  chemical  symbol  Fe,  and  four  atoms  of 
oxygen,  chemical  sjrmbol  O,  are  combined  in  each  molecule, 
making  an  oxide  of  iron.  This  substance  was  known  to  the 
ancients  and  possessed  what  they  thought  was  a  magic  property, 
namely,  that  of  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron.  They  knew 
nothing  more  concerning  it  for  centuries. 

About  the  tenth  or  twelfth  centiu-y,  however,  it  was  found  that 
if  fragments  of  magnetite  were  suspended  by  a  thread,  they 
would  take  up  a  definite  direction,  pointing  north  and  south. 
Although  this  discovery  was  not  known  to  the  civilized  world 
until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  century.  Professor  Ewing  states  that 
there  is  a  tradition  that  this  property  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
between  three  and  four  thousand  years  previously.  According 
to  this  tradition,  Hoang-ti,  a  Chinese  navigator,  used  a  piece  of 
magnetite  floated  in  a  vessel  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  navigat- 
ing a  fleet  of  ships  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  2,400  years  B.C. 
As  soon  as  its  directive  force  became  known,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  property  as  an  aid  to  navigation  and  the  material 
thereafter  was  commonly  known  as  lodestone  or  leading  stone. 
This  iron  ore  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Large  quantities 
are  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Arkansas.  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  natural  magnet. 

If  hard  pieces  of  steel  or  iron  are  rubbed  with  a  lodestone  they 
acquire  the  same  properties,  namely  of  being  able  to  attract  other 
pieces  of  iron  and  of  pointing  north  and  south.  In  1729  Savery 
discovered  that  hard  steel  retained  magnetism  much  better  than 
soft  iron. 

Nothing  more  concerning  magnetism  was  known  until  the  year 
1600,  when  Dr.  Gilbert  conducted  a  line  of  research  and  published 
an  account  of  his  magnetic  discoveries.  He  found  that  the 
attractive  force  of  a  magnet  appeared  to  reside  in  two  regions, 
usually  the  ends  of  long  magnets,  which  he  designated  as  poles. 
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portion  of  the  magnet  which  lies  between  the  poles  is  less 
^magnetic.  In  a  uniformly  magnetized  bar»  there  is  a  region 
exactly  midway  between  the  poles  where  there  is  no  external 
[  magnetism  at  all.  This  region  Dr.  Gilbert  called  the  equator. 
lAn  imaginary  Hne  through  the  bar  joining  the  poles  was  termed 
[the  axis. 

Magnetic  forces  may  be  observed  uilh  a  suspended  magnetic 
[needle  and  a  bar  magnet.  The  needle  is  made  of  steel  mounted 
Ian  a  pivot  and  is  magnetized  by  being  rubbed  upon  a  magnet, 
[It  will  then  take  a  northerly  and  southerly  position  when  sus- 
Ipended.  If  a  bar  magnet  is  now  taken  in  the  hand  and  one  end 
lapproached  to  the  two  poles  of  the  needle  alternately,  Fig.  94, 
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Fig,  94. 

it  Will  be  observed  that  one  pole  of  the  needle  is  attracted  by  the 

I  north  pole  of  the  magnet  while  the  other  is  repelled.  Now  sus- 
pend two  magnetic  needles  and  ascertain  which  of  their  poles 
tends  to  point  north.  Next,  approach  the  north-pointing  pcde 
of  one  needle  to  the  north-pointing  pole  of  the  other  needle  and 

•  observe  that  repulsion  ensues  and  that  the  north-pointing  pole 
of  one  will  attract  the  south-pointing  pole  of  the  other. 

The  nature  of  the  magnetism  which  appears  to  reside  in  the 
H  polar  extremities  of  a  bar  or  needle  seems  to  be  of  two  opposite 
Bkinds,  which  exert  attractions  or  repulsions  upon  each  other. 
Hin  very  much  the  same  way  as  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  electrical 
Bcharges.  One  of  these  magnetic  poles  tends  to  move  toward  the 
■  north  and  the  other  tends  to  move  toward  the  south  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  prof>osed  to  call  the  two  kinds  of  magnetism  north- 
^seeking  magnetism  and  south-seeking  magnetism.  It  is  sufficient* 
^■bowever.  for  oiu-  purpose  to  distinguish  between  the  poles ;  thus 
Hone  end  is  called  the  north  pole  and  the  other  the  south  pole. 
As  th^e  is  some  confusion  regarding  the  actual  pole  which  is  to 
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be  known  as  north,  it  is  well  to  be  clear  in  this  matter.  If  the 
north-pointing  pole  of  a  needle  is  attracted  by  magnetism  at  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth,  the  law  that  unlike  poles  attract  shows 
that  these  two  poles  are  really  magnetically  of  opposite  sign. 
Which  then  shall  be  called  north  magnetism  ?  If  we  say  that 
pole  which  points  to  the  north  contains  north  magnetism  we  must 
suppose  that  the  magnetism  at  the  north  geographical  pole  of 
the  earth  is  really  south.  The  French  and  the  Chinese  call  th2 
north-pointing  pole  of  a  needle  a  south  pole,  and  the  south- 
pointing  pole  a  north  pole.  To  avoid  all  confusion,  however, 
it  is  customary  in  this  cotmtry  to  call  that  pole  of  a  magnet  which 
would,  if  the  magnet  were  suspended,  point  geographically  north, 
the  north  pole,  and  the  other  the  south  pole. 

First  Law  of  Magnetism 

The  forego'ng  observations  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  like  magnetic  poles  repel  each  other,  and  unlike  magnetic 
poles  attract  each  other.    This  is  the  first  law  of  magnetism. 

Although  it  is, possible  to  isolate  positive  and  negative  elec- 
trical charges  from  each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  mag- 
net with  only  one  pole.  If  a  steel  rod  is  magnetized  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  magnet  on  one  end  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  pole  at 
the  opposite  end  also.  And  if  the  bar  is  broken  into  two  or 
more  parts,  each  part  will  possess  two  poles,  opposite  in  sign. 

Gilbert  made  a  distinction  between  magnets  and  magnetic 
substances.  A  magnet  exhibits  attractions  only  at  its  poles  but 
a  piece  of  iron  is  attracted  by  either  pole  of  a  magnet.  It  has 
no  clearly  defined  fixed  poles  and  no  magnetic  equator.  A 
magnet,  tihien,  is  a  magnetic  substance  in  which  polarity  has  been 
developed. 

Iron  and  steel  are  the  most  highly  magnetic  substances  known. 
Nickel  is  also  quite  magnetic  though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as 
iron.  With  these  exceptions  there  are  practically  no  magnetic 
substances.  With  the  exception  of  the  above,  practically  all 
other  metals  are  diamagnetic  substances.  They  are  so  named 
because  if  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  instead  of 
arranging  themselves  parallel  with  the  magnetic  lines  of  force, 
they  take  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetism,  as 
though  repelled  by  both  poles.  This  property  is  of  no  practical 
value. 
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All  substances  maybe  classified  magnetically  as  follows: 

1.  Magnetic  substances;   those   which   are   attracted   by   a 
magnet, 

2.  Diamagnetic  substances;  those  which  are  feebly  repelled 
Kby  a  magnet. 

"     3.  Non-magnetic  substances;  those  which  are  not  affected  by 

a  magnet  in  any  way. 

I>r,  Gilbert's  greatest  discovery  was  that  the  magnetic  needle 
^points  north  and  south  because  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet. 
Bits  poles  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  geographical  poles  and 

cause  the  suspended  magnetic  needle  to  take  up  a  northerly  and 
'southerly  direction. 

B  If  an  iron  bar  is  approached  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  magnetic 
Bpolarity  is  induced  in  the  iron  even  before  it  actually  comes  in 
Bcontact  with  the  magnet.     This  may  be  shown  by  placing  filings 

on  the  opposite  end  of  the  iron  bar  from  that  nearest  the  magnet. 


Pig.  95. 


They  will  adhere  to  it  even  though  it  has  not  touched  the  magnet 
and  has  not  previously  been  magnetized.  This  is  known  as 
magnetic  induction  and  is  very  similar  to  the  action  of  an  electri- 
fied body  on  an  unelectrified  one.  The  pole  in  the  iron  nearest 
the  pole  in  the  inducing  magnet  will  be  of  the  opposite  sign 
B  while  the  pole  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  iron  bar  will  be  the 
same  as  the  inducing  pole.  If  the  amount  of  magnetism  induced 
in  the  bar  is  comparatively  large  the  bar  is  said  to  possess  high 
permeability. 

Even  though  a  sheet  of  glass,  wood,  paper  or  copper  be  inter- 
posed between  the  magnet  and  the  piece  of  iron,  magnetic  indue- 
Ition  will  take  place  as  though  nothing  were  there.  Magnetism 
acts  across  all  substances.  There  is  no  insulator  of  magnetism* 
If,  however,  a  hollow^  iron  cylinder  or  sphere  he  approached  to 
the  pole  of  a  magnet,  magnetic  lines  of  force  will  follow  the 
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path  through  the  iron  and  be  deflected  away  from  the  interior. 
Thus,  a  needle,  watch  or  other  device.  A,  which  it  is  desired  to 
shield  from  magnetism  will  be  protected  by  mounting  it  within 
an  iron  cylinder,  as  in  Fig.  95.  The  cylinder  does  not  act  as  an 
insulator  of  magnetism  but  serves  to  deflect  the  magnetism 
around  the  object  because  it  oflers  a  better  conducting  path. 
Non-magnetic  watch  protectors  are  simply  iron  cases  neatly 
finished  which  will  shield  the  hairspring  of  a  watch  from  stray 
magnetic  fields. 

Some  substances  retain  magnetism  better  than  other  sub- 
stances. The  softer  and  purer  a  piece  of  iron,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  magnetism  which  can  be  developed  in  it  but  the 
shorter  will  be  the  time  it  will  retain  this  magnetism  after  the 
magnetizing  force  is  withdrawn.  Cast  iron  and  hard  steel  will 
not  allow  nearly  as  much  magnetism  to  be  developed  in  them, 
but  they  retain  magnetism  for  a  much  longer  time  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  magnetizing  force.  This  ability  of  metals  to  retain 
magnetism  is  known  as  retentivity. 

On  account  of  the  similar  actions  of  electrostatic  charges  and 
magnetic  poles,  it  was  quite  natiu-al  that  theories  should  be 
proposed  in  which  niagnetism  would  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  fluid.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  a  fluid.  When  a  magnet  is  rubbed  on  a 
piece  of  iron  it  magnetizes  it  without  losing  any  of  its  original 
magnetism.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  fluid  propagating 
itself  indefinitely  without  loss. 
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nON  IV  CHAPTER  I 

MAGNETISM 
mSTORlCAL 
1.  What  is  lodestiiiie?     NVhere  is  it  found  and  what  properties  does  it 

is  the  chemical  e^cpression  for  magnetite  }    Giv^e  the  meaning  of 
symbols  used. 
$,  What  are  the  relative  abilities  of  soft  iron  and  hard  steel  for  retaining 
magnetism? 

4.  What  was  Dr.  Gilberfs  greatest  discovery  ? 

5.  Distinguish  between  the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth 
the  north  and  south  magnetic  poles  of  a  et»mpass  needle.     By  common 

agreement,  which  is  the  north  or  marked  pole  of  a  comimss  needle  ? 

6.  What  is  the  first  law  of  magnetism  ? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  magnet  and  a  magnetic  subject  ? 

8.  Give  a  list  of  the  magnetic  substances. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a  diamagnetic  substance? 

10.  Give  a  list  of  the  diamagnetic  substances. 
IK  What  is  meant  by  a  non-magnetic  substance? 

12,  Give  a  list  of  the  principal  non-magnetic  substances. 

IS.  How  may  a  body  be  shielded  from  magnetic  lines  of  force  ? 

]  4.  Mention  an  experiment  which  shows  the  difference  in  action  of  charged 
bodies  and  magnets  upon  the  magnetic  needle  and  the  needle  electroscope. 

15.  Explain  magnetic  induction.  Dislinguisl^  between  the  effects  of 
i^tectnostatlc  induction  and  magnetic  induction. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAGNETS 

The  simplest  method  of  making  a  steel  bar  magnet,  or  mag- 
netizing a  steel  needle,  is  as  follows:  Take  a  powerfully  magnet- 
ized bar  magnet,  A,  Fig.  96,  and  approach  one  pole  to  the  needle, 
S-C,  which  is  to  be  magnetized.  Stroke  the  needle  from  one 
end,  B,  to  the  other  end,  C.  Then  return  the  pole  end  of  the 
magnet  A  through  the  air  as  shown 
by  the  arrows,  to  the  end  B  of  the 
needle.  Repeat  this  stroking  process 
about  twenty  times.  This  will  develop 
a  strong  magnetic  polarity  in  the  needle. 
If  the  end  of  the  needle,  C,  is  last 
touched  by  the  north  pole  of  the  mag- 
net, A,  then  the  needle  will  acquire  a  south  pole  at  the  end  C, 
and  a  north  pole  at  the  end  B, 

The  most  powerful  magnets  are  electro-magnets.  These  are 
constructed  of  soft  iron  or  steel  cores  around  which  are  wound 
coils  of  insulated  wire  through  which  current  is  caused  to  circu- 
late. Such  magnets  are  capable  of  developing  magnetic  fields 
of  much  greater  intensity  than  can  be  produced  by  permanent 
magnets. 

Magnets  are  generally  constructed  in  the  form  of  bars,  or  in 
horseshoe  shape  so  as  to  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a  closed 
magnetic  circuit,  Fig.  97.  It  has  been  found  that  long,  thin 
magnets  are  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than 
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Fig.  98. 


short,  thick  ones.     In  steel  magnets  the  magnetism  appears  to 
reside  upon  the  surface.     If  a  steel  magnet  is  immersed  in  an 
acid  which  will  dissolve  away  the  outer  layer  of  steel,  it  will  be 
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found  to  have  lost  the  most  of  its  magnetism.  It  is  therefore 
customary  to  construct  powerful  magnets  of  thin  laminations  of 
steel,  which  have  been  separately  magnetized  and  afterwards 
bound  together  as  in  Fig.  98.  These  are  known  as  compound 
magnets  and  are  much  more  powerful  than  solid  bars  of  steel 
of  equal  cross-section.  The  permanent  magnets  in  simple 
alternating  current  f^enerators,  called  magnetos,  are  constructed 
in  this  fashion. 

If  a  crowbar  is  inserted  in  the  earth  it  will  have  magnetism 
developed  in  it  by  induction  from  the  earth.  The  lines  of  force 
of  the  earth  pass  through  it  and  induce  a  pole  in  the  end  sticking 
in  the  ground,  opposite  in  sign  to  the  pole  at  that  end  of  the  earth. 
Thus  in  this  latitude  a  bar  would  have  a  north  pole  induced  in  the 
end  in  the  ground.  In  southern  latitudes  a  south  pole  would  be 
induced  in  the  end  in  the  ground.  If  a  bar  of  steel  is  held  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction  and  inclined  slightly  towards 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  is  then  struck  a  sharp  blow  with  a 
mallet  it  will  develop  a  considerable  amount  of  magnetism.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  by  approaching  the  bar  to  a  compass  needle 
before  being  struck  when  it  will  act  upon  it  but  feebly  and  will 
attract  either  pole.  After  being  struck,  however,  clearly  defined 
and  comparatively  powerful  polarity  will  be  developed,  which 
will  act  sharply  on  the  compass  needle.  Reversing  the  position 
of  the  bar  and  striking  it  another  blow  will  reverse  the  polarity. 
If  the  bar  is  held  east  and  west  and  struck,  no  polarity  will  be 
developed.  In  this  latitude  all  magnetic  lines  of  force  run  more 
nearly  vertical  than  horizontal.  As  a  result  all  vertical  iron 
columns  are  found  to  be  magnetized  with  their  lower  ends  north 
poles  and  their  upper  ends  south  poles. 

After  magnetism  has  once  been  developed  in  a  bar,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  subject  it  to  jolts  or  knocks,  as  any  vibration  will 
tend  to  destroy  the  magnetism  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  While 
the  magnetism  is  thus  reduced  it  will  never  be  completely  de- 
stroyed unless  the  bar  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  700*^  C. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  magnetism  will  entirely  dis- 
appear. It  has  also  been  found  that  cooling  a  steel  magnet  to 
ICK)  degrees  below  zero,  centigrade,  v^ill  destroy  all  traces  of 
magnetism.  But  if  steel  is  cooled  to  about  200  degrees  below 
zero,  centigrade,  it  will  exhibit  magnetic  properties  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  at  zero.     Even  soft  iron  after  being  magnetized  will 
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retain  a  small  amount  of  magnetism  when  the  magnetizing  force 
has  been  withdrawn.  This  small  quantity  remaining  is  known  as 
residual  magnetism. 

In  the  construction  of  magnets  for  electrical  instruments  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  and  hardening  of  the  steel 
in  order  that  the  magnets  may  retain  theirmagnetismindefinitely. 
Steel  may  be  hardened  in  two  ways.  First,  by  suddenly  cooling 
it  from  a  high  temperature.  Second,  by  compressing  it  under 
hydraulic  pressure,  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  If  steel  bars  are 
heated  to  a  bright  red  and  then  plunged  into  water,  oil  or  mer- 
cury, they  become  very  brittle  and  glass  hard.  If  a  magnet  is 
to  have  a  length  which  is  less  than  twenty  times  its  diameter  it 
should  be  made  glass  hard  in  order  to  retain  its  magnetism. 
Magnets  whose  length  is  to  be  twenty  or  more  times  their  diam- 
eter should  have  the  temperature  let  down  until  the  steel  acquires 
a  blue  tint.  This  is  accomplished  by  taking  the  glass  hard  steel 
and  gently  reheating  it  until  it  is  very  nearly  red  hot.  It  softens 
slightly  under  this  process  and  eventually  becomes  blue  in  color. 
It  is  then  quite  springy  and  flexible. 

If  a  magnet  is  to  be  of  im varying  strength  a  shape  should  be 
chosen  which  will  form  a  nearly  closed  circuit.  The  steel  should 
then  be  hardened  and  tempered  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
instructions.  It  should  then  be  placed  in  a  steam  bath  at 
about  100°  C.  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours  and  then  magnetized 
thoroughly  after  which  it  should  be  placed  in  the  same  bath 
again  for  five  hours.  This  second  immersion  in  steam  will  result 
in  settling  the  magnetism  to  a  value  that  will  thereafter  be 
practically  permanent.  If  this  were  not  done  the  magnetism 
would  diminish  gradually  for  some  time  after  the  magnet  was 
put  in  use.  Heating  a  magnet  to  any  extent  reduces  the  mag- 
netism perceptibly  although  it  partially  regains  its  original 
strength  on  cooling.  Heating  a  magnet,  therefore,  has  the 
effect  of  decreasing  its  strength  slightly. 

When  a  magnet  forming  a  closed  circuit  and  supplied  with 
keeper  is  first  magnetized,  it  is  found  to  possess  more  magnetism 
than  it  will  manifest  again  after  the  keeper  is  once  broken  away 
from  the  poles.  When  a  magnet  has  been  magnetized  as  highly 
as  possible  it  is  said  to  be  saturated,  and  when  magnetized  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  can  retain  it  is  said  to  be  super-saturated. 

The  General  Electric  Company  at  their  Lynn  works  magnetize 
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their  permanent  steel  magnets  for  meters  by  slipping  them  over 
a  massive  copper  bar  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  ntimber 
of  magnets  are  strung  along  this  ban  A  current  of  10»000 
amperes  under  a  pressure  of  three  volts  is  passed  through  the  bar 
for  about  three  seconds.  They  are  magnetized  to  full  saturation 
in  that  time. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 
magnetise  their  magnets  for  meters  by  a  separable  coil  which 
fits  around  the  magnet.  A  current  of  250  amperes  passes  for  a 
few  moments.  After  the  magnets  are  thus  saturated,  they  arc 
subjected  to  a  coil  carrying  alternating  current  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  the  super-saturation,  or,  as  it  is  called,  **aging" 
them.     This  is  a  later  method  than  the  steam  bath  referred  to 

above. 

Strength  of  a  Magnet 

The  strength  of  a  magnet  may  be  determined  by  the  magnetic 
force  which  it  exhibits  at  a  distance  upon  other  magnets.  Thus, 
suppose  there  are  two  magnets  acting  upon  a  suspended  needle. 
If  at  the  same  distance  from  the  needle  the  two  magnets  pro- 
duce equal  deflections,  their  strengths  would  be  equal.  In  other 
words,  the  strength*  of  a  magnet  may  be  defined  as  the  amount 
of  free  magnetism  at  its  poles. 

Lifting  Power  of  a  Magnet 
A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  strength  of  a  magnet 
and  its  lifting  power.  The  lifting  power  of  a  magnet  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  its  poles  and  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  its  poles,  A  horse- 
shoe-shaped magnet  with  both  poles 
connected  by  a  soft  iron  keeper  m\\ 
lift  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
with  one  pole  alone,  A  bar  magnet 
will  lift  more  or  less  depending  upon 
the  shape  of  the  pole.  Suppose  there 
are  three  bars  of  equal  magnetic 
strength,  Fig,  99,  and  that  there  is 
the  same  amoimt  of  free  magnetism  at  the  poles  of  all  three. 
If  the  end  of  the  bar  A  flares  out  it  will  lift  the  least.  If 
the  pole  of  B  is  the  same  area  as  the  bar,  it  will  lift  more.  If 
the  pole  is  chamfered  off  so  that  its  face  has  a  smaller  cross- 
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section  than  the  bar,  as  in  C,  it  will  lift  the  most.  The  reason 
for  the  various  lifting  powers  above  mentioned,  is  found  in  the 
law  which  governs  the  lifting  power  of  a  magnet.  This  law 
states  that  the  lifting  power  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  per  unit  cross-section.  Thus, 
if  the  pole  be  chamfered  off  until  the  area  is  reduced  one-half, 
and  the  original  amount  of  magnetism  is  crowded  into  this 
reduced  cross-section,  the  density  of  the  magnetism  would  be 
doubled.  This  would  cause  the  lifting  power  for  the  reduced 
area  to  be  quadrupled.  As  the  cross-section,  however,  has 
been  reduced  to  one-half,  'the  lifting  power  is  actually  only 
doubled.  Practically  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  concen- 
trate the  magnetism  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about  this 
result.  Nevertheless,  the  lifting  power  may  often  be  increased 
to  some  extent  by  diminishing  the  cross-section  of  the  pole. 

The  lifting  power  of  a  steel  magnet  will  grow  in  a  curious  way. 
If  the  keeper  be  applied  to  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  Fig.  97,  and 
loaded  to  the  maximum  amount  which  it  is  capable  of  sustaining 
without  breaking  away,  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  sustain  more 
if  the  keeper  be  left  in  contact  for  a  day.  This  growth  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  If  the  keeper  is  once'  broken  away,  the 
lifting  power  will  fall  to  its  original  value. 
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SECTION  IV  CHAPTER  II 

MAGNETISM 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAGNETS 

1.  Explain  the  process  of  developing  magnetism  in  a  bar  of  iron  by  the 
stroking  method. 

2.  How  do  long  and  short  bar  magnets  compare  as  to  their  ability  for  re- 
taining magnetism  ? 

3.  What  shape  should  be  chosen  for  a  magnet  in  order  that  it  shall  retain 
its  magnetism  ? 

4.  What  is  the  object  sought  in  making  laminated  or  compound  magnets  ? 

5.  What  is  the  effect  upon  a  bar  of  iron  when  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
and  struck  a  blow?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  reversing  its  position  and 
again  striking  it  ? 

6.  What  is  the  result  of  dropping  or  jarring  a  permanent  steel  magnet? 
What  is  the  effect  of  heating  a  permanent  steel  magnet  ? 

7.  What  are  the  effects  of  extremes  of  temperature  upon  permanent 
magnets? 

8.  How  should  steel  be  hardened  when  preparing  it  for  use  in  permanent 
magnets  ? 

9.  What  treatment  should  steel  receive  after  hardening  in  order  to  make 
magnets  of  unvarying  strength  ? 

10.  How  are  permanent  magnets  magnetized  ? 

11.  How  should  magnets  be  "aged"  after  magnetization  ? 

12.  Define  the  strength  of  a  magnet. 

13.  Wh'at  determines  the  lifting  power  of  a  magnet?  Explain  the  effect 
upon  the  lifting  power  resulting  from  an  alteration  of  the  pole  shape. 
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"^   MAGNETIC  POLES  AND  THEORIES 

A  magnetic  line  of  force  is  defined  as  an  imaginary  line  in 
space  along  which  magnetic  force  acts.  The  space  around  a 
magnet  is  filled  with  these  magnetic  lines.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  constitute  a  magnetic  field.     This  field  is  very  intense  near 

the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The 
density  of  the  magnetic  lines  or  the 
intensity  of  the  field  becomes  less 
as  the  distance  from  the  pole  in- 
creases. These  lines  of  force  radi- 
ate from  a  pole  in  every  direction, 
Fig.  100.  Magnetic  lines  are  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet,  pass  through 
space  and  enter  at  the  south  pole, 
continuing  through  the  bar  from 
south  to  north,  Fig.  101.  Therefore  these  lines  really  constitute 
closed  magnetic  circuits.  If  another  magnet  is  approached  to  the 
one  represented,  the  lines  of  force  from  the  north  pole  of  the 
large  magnet  will  pass  through  space,  enter  the  south  pole  of 


Fig.  100. 


Fig.  101. 


the  smaller  magnet,  emanate  from  the  north  pole  of  that  magnet 
and  then  return  through  the  south  pole  of  the  large   magnet. 
It  is  imi)ortant  to  notice  that  magnetic  lines  of  force  are  closed 
loops  of  force  without  beginning  or  ending. 
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Lines  of  force  can  be  detected  only  in  the  space  outside  of  a 
magnet.  If  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  south  pole  of  another  magnet  of  equal  strength,  the 
lines  of  force  emanating  from  the  north  pole  enter  the  south  pole 
and  the  magnetic  field  disappears.     As  a  pole  is  simply  that 


I 

to 
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Fig.  102. 

portion  of  a  magnet  where  the  lines  of  force  passing  through  it 
emerge  into  space,  if  opposite  poles  are  placed  in  contact  thereby 
causing  the  external  6eld  to  disappear,  the  poles  also  disappear. 
That  opposite  poles  do  neutralize  each  other  can  be  demon- 
strated by  experiment.  If  a  weight,  such  as  a  key,  be  attached 
to  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet,  and  a  south  pole  is  approached 
and  brought  into  contact  with  this  north  pole,  the  key  is  in- 
stantly released,  because  the  two  poles  neutralize  each  other. 

When  a  bar  of  iron  is  uniformly  magnetized,  whether  it  be 
straight  or  horseshoe  in  form,  it  is  said  to  possess  salient  poles. 
Fig,  101  illustrates  magnets  with  salient  poles,  When  two  or 
more  like  poles  imite  to  form  a  resultant  pole  the  magnet  is  said 
to  possess  consequent  poles.     Fig.  102  shows  consequent  pole 


Fig,  10  3.  ^Consequent 
\^\i'.  construction  for 
generators. 


Piii,  104,— Salient 
pole  construction 
for  generators. 


nations  in  a  bar.  Here  lines  of  force  emanate  from  the  side 
of  the  bar  at  the  point  ^^  and  return  partly  to  the  end  marked 
S,  and  to  another  pole  at  the  left  marked  5.  These  poles,  5  and 
iV,  are  really  the  result  of  two  like  poles  combining  to  produce 
a  resultant  pole.     Generators  sometimes  employ  structures  of 
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this  kind.  Thus,  Fig.  103  shows  a  design  in  which  the  upper 
terminals  of  both  magnetic  field  coils  are  north.  The  lines  of 
force  combine  to  produce  one  large  resultant  north  pole,  N\ 
which  gives  a  tmiform  distribution  of  magnetic  flux  through  the 
armature.  Below  this,  another  consequent  south  pole,  5',  is  pro- 
duced. The  lines  of  force  then  divide  and  return  to  the  re- 
spective coils  where  they  were  generated.  Fig.  104  represents 
a  salient  pole  formation  wherein  a  single  magnetic  circuit  is 
shown.  The  magnetizing  coils  in  this  illustration  are  magnetic- 
ally in  series,  while  the  magnetizing  coils  in  Fig.  103  are  magnetic- 
ally in  multiple. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  a  magnet  is  broken  up 
into  several  parts,  each  part  will  act  as  a  complete  magnet  with 
two  poles.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  each  portion  of  the  broken 
magnet  will  be  very  nearly  as  great  as  the  original  magnet.     If 


Fig.  105.— Chaotic  ar-  Fig.  106.— Uniform  arrangement  of 
rangement  of  molecules  in  molecules  in  har  of  iron  after  being  sub- 
unmagnetized  bar.  jected  to  magnetizing  force. 

the  broken  parts  are  reassembled,  the  intervening  poles  will  all 
disappear  and  only  the  original  poles  at  the  extremities  will 
remain  as  before.  Even  though  the  magnet  be  broken  into 
innumerable  fragments,  each  particle  will  act  as  a  magnet  and 
exhibit  polarity. 

According  to  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  magnetism, 
each  ultimate  particle  of  a  magnetic  substance  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  magnet.  Before  the  bar  is  magnetized,  the  molecules 
are  arranged  in  a  chaotic  manner  satisfying  each  other's  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  by  various  arrangements,  as  suggested  in 
Fig.  105.  The  process  of  magnetization  simply  consists  in 
bringing  a  superior  magnetizing  force  to  bear  upon  the  bar. 
This  will  cause  all  of  the  north  poles  of  the  molecules  to  be 
attracted  in  one  direction,  while  the  south  poles  are  repelled 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  molecules  are  thus  straightened  out  from  their  original 
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chaotic  condition,  Fig.  105.  and  are  made  to  arrange  themselves 
in  parallel  lines,  all  the  north  poles  pointing  to  one  direction. 
and  all  of  the  south  poles  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
Fig.  106.  If  the  material  is  hard,  as  in  the  case  of  steel,  a  certain 
molecular  rigidity  causes  these  particles  to  remain  in  line  once 
they  have  been  arranged  in  this  way.  A  surface  made  up 
entirely  of  north  ends  of  molecules  constitutes  a  north  pole,  A 
surface  composed  of  south  ends  of  molecules  constitutes  a  south 
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Fig.  107. 

pole.  If  a  bar  is  broken,  Fig.  107,  one  surface  will  consist  of  the 
south  ends  of  the  moleades  while  the  other  surface  will  consist 
of  the  north  ends,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  divide  the  molecules 
by  mechanical  means.  Magnetization,  therefore,  is  an  action 
affecting  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules.  The  process  of 
^•magnetization  simply  consists  in  developing  within  a  -bar  a 
"  force  that  was  resident  therein  but  was  not  manifested  externally. 
Magnetizing  a  bar  does  not  consist  in  transferring  from  the 
magnet  to  the  bar  any  force  or  energy,  but  is  simply  the  develop- 
ment of  a  force  that  has  always  been  inherent  therein. 

Joule  fotmd  that  an  iron  bar  increases  in  length  when  strongly 

magnetized,     Bidwell    found    that    still    stronger    magnetizing 

K  forces  caused  the  iron  to  subsequently  contract.     This  shows 
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that  the  molecules  as  they  turn  over,  cause  the  bar  to  first 
expand  and  then  as  they  settle  into  position,  eventually  contract. 
If  a  test  tube  be  filled  with  glycerine  in  which  iron  filings  are 
stirred,  and  the  tube  subjected  to  a  longitudinal  magnetizing 
force,  the  particles  will  line  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  light  to 
pass  lengthwise  through  the  tube  and  contents,  although  not 
permitting  the  light  to  pass  across  the  direction  of  magnetization. 
If  a  bar  of  iron  is  suddenly  magnetized  or  demagnetized,  a 
faint  metallic  clink  is  heard.     If  a  bar  is  rapidly  magnetized • 
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first  in  one  direction  and  then  the  other,  it  will  give  out  a  de- 
cided hum.  If  a  bar  is  rapidly  magnetized  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  the  other,  it  will  grow  hot,  due  to  grinding  of  the  mole- 
cules against  each  other  as  they  turn  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other.  All  of  these  mechanical  effects,  namely, 
expansion  and  contraction,  production  of  sound,  production  of 
heat,  and  lining  of  the  particles,  as  in  the  test  tube,  support  the 
theory  that  magnetism  is  an  action  affecting  the  arrangement  of 
the  molecules.  A  magnetized  bar,  then,  is  simply  a  bar  in 
which  the  molecules  have  been  systematically  arranged  with 
their  north  poles  all  pointing  one  way  and  their  south  poles  all 
pointing  the  other  way,  as  in  Fig.  108. 

Ampere  undertook  to  account  for  the  magnetism 
of  a  molecule  by  supposing  that  all  magnets  were 
electro-magnets,  and  that  each  molecule  of  iron  was 
a  magnet  by  virtue  of  a  minute  electrical  current, 
which  circulated  ceaselessly  around  it  in  a  path  of  no 
resistance.  Fig.  109.  This  current  flowed  contin- 
uously, presumably  because  there  was  no  resist- 
ance offered  to  its  flow.  But  Ampere  did  not  suggest  the  origin 
of  the  current. 

Now  it  seems  that  there  is  ample  evidence  that  every  molecule 
of  matter,  in  fact  every  atom  which  goes  to  make  up  the  mole- 
cules of  matter,  is  composed  exclusively  of  millions  of  electrical 
charges  or  ions,  and  that  these  electrical  charges  move  with 
great  speed  in  definite  paths,  or  micro-astronomical  orbits  about 
an  electrical  center  possessed  by  each  atom. 

In  other  words,  each  atom  is  in  reality  a  planetary  system  on 
a  Lilliputian  scale,  and  the  ions  are  the  planets,  completing  mil- 
lions of  orbital  revolutions  within  a  second  of  our  time.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  electrical  charges  in  motion  will  produce  the 
same  magnetic  effect  as  electrical  currents.  Consequently  the 
whirling  ions  in  their  orbital  movements  constitute  the  elec- 
trical currents  proposed  by  Ampere.  Now,  if  the  orbital  revolu- 
tions of  the  ions  are  formed  of  both  positive  and  negative  charges, 
equal  in  amount  and  traveling  in  the  same  direction,  the  mag- 
netic effect  upon  the  atom  or  planetary  system  as  a  whole  may  be 
trivial  or  nil,  because  of  the  neutralizing  tendency  of  the  ions  of 
opposite  signs.  But  if  there  be  an  excess  of  either  positive  or 
negative  ions,  and  if  they  travel  in  the  same  direction,   the 
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^  natxiral  result  will  be  a  permanent  magnetism  in  the  atom.     If 

he  excess  of  positive  or  negative  ions  be  small  and  they  travel 

in  the  same  direction,  the  magnetic  effect  may  be  slight,  as  in 

nickel,  but  if  the  positive  and  negative  ionic  charges  travel  in 

[opposite  directions  in  large  orbits,  or  if  the  ions  of  one  sign 

Itly  exceed  those  of  the  opposite  sign,  the  magnetic  effect 

ty  be  great,  as  in  iron. 

The  atomic  weights  of  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt  (the  magnetic 
letals)  are  56,  58.7  and  59,  respectively;  that  is,  their  relative 
B-eights   as   compared   with   atoms   of   hydrogen.     Now»    it   is 
ipposed  that  the  vortical  movements  of  the  ions  in  these  sub- 
[stances  are  of  the  proper  adjustment  to  produce  a  permanent 
magnetic  field  at  relatively  great  distances,  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  orbits,  or  even  the  size  of  the  atom.     The  fact  that 

»the  atomic  weights  of  these  powerful  magnetic  substances  lie  sa 
closely  together  suggests  that  the  vortical  orbital  motion  of  the 
ions  is  intimately  associated  with  the  atomic  weight, 
Heusler  produced  an  alloy  of  three  substantially  non -magnetic 
metals,  namely,  manganese,  aluminum  and  copper.  This  alloy 
is  almost  as  magnetic  as  nickel,  and  indicates  the  possibility  of 
|associating  atoms  of  different  substances  in  such  a  way  that  al- 
though the  magnetizing  influence  of  the  ions  in  each  atom  may  be 
lost  zero,  the  resultant  molecular  magnetizing  influence  of 
the  mixture  may  be  considerable.  Upon  this  theory  it  is  hoped 
that  by  some  simple  process  or  treatment,  the  magnetic  prop- 
ties  of  iron  may  be  exceeded  artificially  or  some  alloy  of  even 
reater  magnetic  properties  may  be  made. 
This  ionic  theory  points  to  the  idea  that  all  matter  is  com- 
posed of  atoms  and  all  atoms  of  moving  ions,  and  all  ions  being 
lothing  but  individual  electrical  charges,  all  matter  may  there- 
fore be  nothing  but  organized  electricity.  If  this  be  true,  then 
flatter  is  nothing  but  energized  electro-magnetic  ether,  and  the 
li verse  contains  but  two  entities,  the  all-pervading  ether  and 
he  energy  residing  therein,  matter  being  a  particular  form  of 
energy. 
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SECTION  IV  CHAPTER  III 

MAGNETISM 
MAGNETIC  POLES  AND  THEORIES 

1.  Define  a  magnetic  line  of  force.     What  constitutes  a  magnetic  field? 

2.  Explain  the  nature  of  magnetic  lines  of  force.     From  whence  do  they 
emanate  and  where  do  they  terminate  ? 

3.  Define  salient  magnetic  poles.     Sketch. 

4.  Define  consequent  magnetic  poles.     Sketch. 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  magnetization  ?     What  do 
these  effects  indicate  ? 

6.  Explain  the  molecular  theory  of  magnetism. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  breaking  a  magnet  ?    Can  a  magnet  be  constructed 
with  only  one  pole  ? 

,    8.  Explain  Ampere's  theory  of  magnetism. 

9.  Explain  the  Ionic  theory  of  magnetism. 

10.  Is    it    possible    to   construct   a    magnetic   alloy   from    non-magnetic 
components  ? 
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MAGNETISM 
TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM 
Laws  of  Magnetism 
The  first  law  of  magnetism  is:  Like  poles  repel  each  other, 
unlike  poles  attract  each  other. 

The  second  law  of  magnetism  is:  The  force  exerted  between 
two  magnetic  poles  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  their  separate 
strengths  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them,  provided  the  distance  is  so  great  that  the  poles  may  be 

I  regarded  as  mere  points. 
These  laws  are  practically  identical  with  the  first   two  laws 
of  static  electricity. 
Measurement  of  Magnetic  Force 
Magnetic  force  may  be  measured  in  four  ways.     First,  the  oscil- 
lation method.     In  this  method  a  magnetic  needle,  .4,  Fig.  1 10,  is 
set  st\nnging,  in  the  magnetic  me- 

Iridian  under  the  influence  of  the  | 

earth 's  magnetism.  The  needle  will 
obey  the  law  of  pendular  vibration 
which  is.  "the  square  of  the  number 
of  oscillations  executed  in  a  given 
time  is  proportional  to  the  force." 
Suppose  that  a  magnetic  needle 
performs  13  oscillations  in  a  min- 
ute. The  force  would  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  13,  or  169. 
Next,  suppose  a  permanent  bar 
magnet  be  approached  so  that  the 
south  pole  is  within  5"  of  the  north 
pole  of  the  needle  as  in  fi.  Again  set  the  needle  swinging.  The 
forces  acting  on  the  needle  are  now  the  combined  forces  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  and  the  permanent  steel  magiiet.  Suppose 
that  the  needle  now  oscillates  22  times.  The  force  is  propor- 
ional  to  the  square  of  22,  or  484.  In  order  to  get  the  effect 
the  permanent  magnet*s  force  witliout  the  earth  it  is  ncces- 
ary  to  deduct  169.  which  is  proportional  to  the  force  of  the 
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earth's  magnetism,  from  484,  which  is  proportional  to  the  sum 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  and  that  of  the  permanent  magnet 
at  5",  which  leaves  315.  If  now  the  magnet  is  moved  up  to 
23^2"  from  the  needle,  as  in  C,  the  needle  will  oscillate  about  38 
times  in  a  minute,  38*  =  1,444.  Deducting  from  this  quantity 
169,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  we  have 
1.275.  The  force  of  the  permanent  magnet  at  5"  is  proportional 
to  1,275.  1,275  is  approximately  4  times  315.  As  the  distance 
between  the  magnet  and  the  needle  has  been  halved,  the  force 
has  been  quadrupled,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  second  law  of 
magnetism. 

Light,  radiant  heat  and  magnetism,  in  fact,  all  forms  of  radiant 
energy,  obey  this  law.  If  a  rectangular  opening,  a,  1  foot  square 
is  placed  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  a  candle,  L.  Fig.  Ill,  and  a 
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screen,  h,  is  placed  at  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  the  candle,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  light  passing  through  the  first  opening  will  be  distrib- 
uted over  a  space  on  the  screen  which  is  twice  as  broad  and  twice 
as  high  as  the  first  opening.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  distributed 
over  four  square  feet.  The  intensity  of  the  light,  therefore,  on 
one  square  foot  of  surface  will  be  one-fourth  as  great  on  the  larger 
screen  as  it  was  in  the  smaller  opening.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  law  of  the  inverse  square,  namely,  that  at  twice  the  distance 
from  the  source,  the  intensit}^  of  the  light  is  one-fourth  as  great. 

In  performing  the  experiment  for  determining  the  strength 
of  a  permanent  magnet  by  the  oscillation  method,  the  bar  should 
be  long  enough  so  that  one  pole  could  be  placed  centrally  over 
the  needle,  as  in  Fig.  112,  and  thereby  have  its  effect  on  the 
two  poles  of  the  needle  neutralized.     The  measuremeijt  of  forces 
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this  method  is  simply  comparative.     The  force  is  not  meas- 
ured in  definite  units. 

The  second  method  of  measuring  magnetic  force  is  the  deflec- 
tion method.  In  this  case  a  pennanent  magnet  is  approached 
to  a  suspended  needle  and  the  degree  of  deflection  produced  by 
the  magnet  is  observed.  This  will  be  a  measure  of  the  force 
present.  The  position  of  the  deflecting  magnet  should  be  as  in 
Pig,  112, 

The  third  method  of  measuring  magnetic  force  is  the  torsion 
method-  In  this  case  the  needle  is  suspended  by  a  silver  or 
ihosphor  bronze  wire  from  a  screw  called  the  torsion  head» 
ig.  113.  A  magnet  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  suspended  needle 
which  causes  it  to  deflect.  By  taking  hold  of  the  torsion  head 
and  tniming  it  against  the  deflecting  force  it  will  be  possible  to 


Pig.  112. 


Fia.  114. 


[bring  the  needle  back  to  the  starting  point,  at  which  time  the 

[force  of  torsion  is  balanced  against  the  deflecting  force  of  the 

net.     A  pointer  on  the  torsion  head  moves  over  a  scale  on 

Dp  of  the  apparatus  and  indicates  di  ectly  the  degrees  of  tor- 

Ision.     The  force  is  strictly  proportional  to  the  angle  through 

[which  the  index  has  been  turned  in  order  to  restore  the  needle 

>  the  starting  point. 

The  fourth  method  of  measuring  magnetic  force  is  by  the 

filar  suspension.     In  this  case  the  needle  is  suspended  by  two 

parallel  fibei^  as  in  Fig.  114.     When  a  magnetic  force  is  brought 

bear  upon  the  needle  it  is  deflected^  thereby  t\^isting  the 

I  fibers  and  raising  the  center  of  gra\nty.     It  is  really  a  gravity 

nethod. 

A   magnetometer  is   a   sensitive    arrangement    of   magnetic 

[aeedles  for  detecting  slight  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism. 

Ill  consists  of  several  small  pieces  of  watch  spring  magnetized 
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Fig.  115. 

Magnetometer. 


with  all  of  their  north  poles  pointing  in  one  direction  and  glued 
to  the  back  of  a  small  silvered  mirror,  the  latter  being  suspended 
in  a  frame  by  a  single  strand  of  cocoon  fiber,  Fig.  115.  A  beam 
of  light  is  thrown  on  the  mirror  and  is  reflected  on  a  screen 
placed  about  3  feet  from  the  mirror.  Any 
slight  movement  of  the  needle  will  catisea 
magnified  movement  of  the  beam  of  light  on 
the  screen.  This  light  beam  constitutes  a 
weightless  pointer  which  will  very  readily 
show  slight  movements  of  the  needle,  other- 
wise impossible  to  detect. 
Unit  Pole 
A  unit  strength  of  magnetic  pole  is  defined 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  for  a  unit  quan- 
tity of  electricity.  That  is,  a  unit  magnetic 
pole  is  one  of  such  a  strength  that  when 
placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  in 
air  from  a  similar  pole  of  equal  strength,  it  repels  it  with  a  force 
of  one  dyne. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism 

The  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  is  sittiated  about  one 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  geographical  pole  at  a  peninsula 
extending  from  Canada,  known  as  Boothia  Felix,  just  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  It  was  located  by  J. 
C .  Ross  in  1 83 1 .  The  south  magnetic 
pole  of  the  earth  has  never  been 
located,  but  from  the  distribution 
of  the  magnetism  in  southern  lati- 
tudes there  appear  to  be  two  south 
polar  regions.  The  magnetic  masses 
in  the  earth  are  distributed  some- 
what as  illustrated  in  Fig.  116. 
As  a  result  of  this  distribution  of 
the  magnetic  material  in  the  earth, 
the  compass  needle  does  not  point 
geographically  north  and  south  at 
all  points  of  the  earth's  surface.  Thus  at  Washington  the 
magnetic  needle  points  about  6  degrees  west  of  true  north. 
Its  angle  between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  the  geographical 
meridian  of  a  place  is  called  the  declination  of  that  place.    The 


116. — Distribution  of  mag- 
netic masses  in  earth. 
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ice  of  that  declination  was  discovered  by  Coliimbus  in 
1492.  though  it  appears  to  have  been  previously  known  to  the 
ancients.  When  Colunibus  traveled  so  far  around  the  earth's 
surface  that  the  geographical  pole  and  the  magnetic  pole  were 
no  longer  in  line  with  each  other,  the  needle  which  at  A ,  Fig. 
117,  originally  pointed  to  .the  mag- 
netic north  N  through  the  geograph- 
ical north,  n,  now  at  B,  declined 
decidedly  to  the  west  as  illustrated 
In  order  that  vessels  may  navigate 
by  the  compass,  magnetic  charts 
have  been  prepared  on  which  the 
declination  of  the  needle  at  different 
places  is  carefully  noted. 

In  1576  an  instrument  maker 
named  Norman  discovered  that  a 
steel  needle  which  he  had  con- 
structed with  great  care,  balanced  on  a  horizontal  axis,  tended 
to  dip  downward  toward  the  north  immediately  after  it  was 
magnetized.  He  then  constructed  a  dipping  needle  capable  of 
turning  about  in  a  vertical  plane  around  a  horizontal  axis. 
Such  a  needle  will  incline  from  the  horizontal^ toward  the  per- 
pendicular about  70  degrees  at  Washington.  This  is  because 
the  magnetism  comes  upward  through  the  earth's  surface  at  an 
angle  instead  of  going  out  from  the  poles  perpendicularly.  As 
the  lines  of  force  pass  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, they  would  be  parallel  with  the  earth's  surface  at  the 
ator,  and  the  needle  would  not  dip  at  all  at  that  point.  In 
them  latitudes,  however,  the  south  pole  of  the  needle  would 
dip  downward. 

The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  and  also  the  dip  or 
inclination  vary  at  different  points  on  the  earth's  surface.  Charts 
have  been  prepared  which  show  the  inclination  as  well  as  the 
lination  of  the  compass  needle. 

Running  from  north  to  south  through  both  hemispheres  is  a 
line  at  any  point  upon  which  the  magnetic  needle  will  point  to 
the  geographical  north.  This  is  called  the  Agonic  line  or  the 
line  of  no  declination.  This  is  the  line  shown  across  the  chart 
in  Fig.  117,     On  either  side  of  this  line  are  points  where  the 

ignetic  needle  will  decline  a  certain  number  of  degrees  to  the 


fl 
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east  or  west.  A  line  drawn  through  all  places  connectmg  points 
of  equal  declination  would  be  called  an  Isogonic  line.  Charts 
upon  which  isogonic  lines  showing  all  the  various  declinations 
are  plotted  are  called  Isogonic  charts.  These  lines  are  quite 
irregular,  but  their  general  direction  is  north  and  south,  Fig.  118. 
It  is  possible  to  plot  a  line  around  the  earth  from  east  to  west 
at  all  points  upon  which  a  magnetic  needle  will  remain  perfectly 
horizontal.  Such  a  line  would  be  called  the  magnetic  equator. 
If  we  connect  with  a  line  all  points  around  the  earth  upon  which 
the  magnetic  needle  dips  downward  to  the  north  an  equal  ntunber 
of  degrees,  such  a  line  would  be  called  an  Isoclinic  line.  Charts 
upon  which  these  lines  of  equal  magnetic  inclination  are  mapped 


Fig.  118. — Isogonic  chart. 


Fig.  1 19. — Isoclinic  chart. 


out  are  called  Isoclinic  charts,  Fig.  119.  Isoclinic  lines  are  as 
irregular  as  isogonic  lines  but  their  general  direction  is  east  and 
west. 

The  earth*s  magnetism  is  constantly  undergoing  changes. 
Some  of  these  changes  occur  quickly  while  others  occur  very 
slowly.  Changes  which  require  many  years  to  run  their  course 
are  called  secular  changes.  When  magnetic  observations  were 
first  made  and  recorded,  it  was  found  that  the  compass  needle  at 
London  pointed  11  degrees  to  the  east  of  true  north.  This 
declination  gradually  diminished  and  in  1657  the  needle  pointed 
true  north  at  that  point.  It  then  moved  west  imtil  the  year 
1816  when  its  total  declination  was  24  degrees,  after  which  time 
it  slowly  moved  backward.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year 
1976  it  will  again  point  true  north,  making  a  complete  cycle  of 
change  in  about  320  years.  By  carefully  observing  the  changes 
in  the  earth's  magnetism  by  means  of  the  sensitive  magnetometer 
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referred  to,  it  is  found  that  the  compass  needle  commences 
to  move  westward  at  about  7  o^clock  each  morning  and  con- 

aues  its  travel  until  about  1  p,m.»  after  which  it  moves  slowly 
rard  until   about    10   p,m.»  after  which  it  is  stationary. 

trese  daily  variations  never  exceed  more  than  10  minutes  of 
arc.  The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  affected  by  the  position  of 
the  sun  and  also  of  the  moon.  Magnetic  variations  also  occur 
annually  and  at  intervals  of  about  eleven*  years.  The  maximum 
iisturbances  which  occur  at  eleven*year  intervals  coincide  with 
^the  appearance  of  sun  spots. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism 
there  are  irregular  disturbances  which  occur  occasionally  over 
the  earth's  surface.  These  are  known  as  magnetic  storms. 
They  occur  simultaneously  vnih  *'earth  currents'*  which  some- 
times seriously  disturb  telegraph  systems  employing  grounded 
returns.  Whether  the  magnetic  disturbances  produce  earth 
currents  or  the  earth  currents  produce  the  magnetic  disturbances, 
is  not  known,  but  they  are  in  some  way  connected. 

Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  earth's 
magnetism.  It  is  known  that  the  evaporation  going  on  at  the 
earth's   surface,   especially   in   the   tropics,   causes   currents   of 

k heated  air  to  be  electrified  positively  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
These  air  currents  travel  northward  and  southward  toward  the 
cooler  polar  regions,  where  thBy  descend.  These  streams  of 
electrified  air  act  like  true  electric  currents  and  as  the  earth 
revolves  within  them  it  becomes  an  electromagnet.  Sylvanus 
Thompson  believes  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  earth's 
^^magnetism  could  possibly  have  grown  to  its  present  state. 
^^  Another  theory  proposes  that  the  earth  is  magnetized  by 
^■Ibct  induction  from  the  sun.  As  the  sun  is  93  millions  of 
^1^^  from  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  circuit  through  which  the 
^Pmagnetic  lines  would  have  to  travel  would  be  approximately  3 
^  times  this  amoimt,  or  280  millions  of  miles.  It  is  highly  im- 
^^probable  that  the  lines  of  force  of  the  sun  could  ever  have  in- 
^■duced  the  high  magnetic  condition  which  the  earth  now  possesses. 
^■Kevertheless  there  is  evidently  some  direct  connection  between 
^■the  sun*s  magnetism  and  the  earth's  magnetism.  Whenever 
a  sun  spot,  which  is  an  outburst  of  solar  energy,  is  observed 
» through  the  telescope,  there  is  simultaneously  observed  a  dis- 
^Bturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
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SECTION  IV  CHAPTER  IV 

MAGNETISM 
TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM 

1.  Expkin  the  oscillation  method  of  meastiring  xnagnetic  force.  What  does 
it  prove  ?  Explain  by  the  aid  of  a  light  beam,  the  identity  of  the  law  govern- 
ing magnetism  and  the  law  governing  light. 

2.  Explain  the  deflection  method  of  measuring  magnetic  force. 

3.  Explain  the  torsion  method  of  measuring  magnetic  force. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  a  magnetometer.    For  what  is  it  used  ? 

5.  Indicate  by  a  sketch  the  relative  positions  of  the  geographic  and  mag- 
netic poles  of  the  earth.    Where  is  the  north  magnetic  pole  located  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  "declination"  of  the  compass  needle?  What  is 
the  Agonic  line  ? 

7.  What  is  an  Isogonic  line?    What  is  an  Isogonic  chart? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  "dip"  of  the  magnetic  needle? 

9.  What  is  an  Isoclinic  line?    What  is  an  IsocUnic  chart? 

10.  What  is  a  magnetic  storm  ? 

11.  Is  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  stable?  If  subject  to  variations,  when 
do  these  variations  occur  ? 

12.  Explain  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 


SECTION  V 


CHAPTER  I 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 


MAGNETIC  ACTION  OF  CURRENTS 
The  relation  of  static  charges  of  electricity  to  each  other  has 
already  been  shown.  The  nature  of  electrical  currents  has 
been  studied.  Magnetism  and  the  accompanying  phenomena 
were  discovered  independently.  It  will  now  be  wise  to  consider 
the  relations  existing  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Some  comiection  between  these  two  sets  of  phenomena  had 
long  been  suspected.  Lightning  had  been  known  to  magnetize 
steel  bars.  All  attempts  to  duplicate  these  effects,  however, 
by  sending  powerf\il  currents  through  them,  were  unsuccessful* 
The  discovery  of  the  exact  relation  existing  between  electricity 
and  magnetism  was  due  to  Oersted,  of  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  in  1819  observed  that  a  compass  needle  was  affected 


Fig.  120. 


Fic,      12L— Flux     about 
wire  canning  current. 


by  a  voltaic  pile.  Pursuing  this  discovery,  he  found  that  if  a 
rire  carrj-^ing  a  current  was  placed  parallel  ^^th  and  immediately 
>ve  or  below  a  compass  needle,  as  in  Fig.  120,  the  needle  would 
deflected.  He  also  found  that  the  direction  of  the  deflection 
;  upon  the  direction  of  the  current.  Thus,  if  the  current 
from  north  to  south  over  the  needle  the  north  pole  of  the 
je  is  deflected  east.  The  word  NOSE  will  help  to  fix  this 
in  mind.  Thus,  if  the  current  passes  from  *'North**  **Over** 
needle  to  ** South,"  the  needle  is  deflected  *'East/'  He 
5und  that  this  deflection  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
fmagnetic  field  around  every  wire  carrying  a  current,  and  this 
agnetic  field  consists  of  dosed  loops  or  rings  of  magnetic  force 
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surrounding  the  wire  as  in  Fig.  121.  Here,  a  wire,  represented 
by  the  small  central  circle,  is  supposed  to  be  carrying  a  current 
away  from  the  observer  through  the  paper.  The  cross  illustrates 
the  feathered  end  of  an  arrow  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
current.  Arotmd  this  wire,  squarely  at  right  angles  thereto, 
are  the  magnetic  whirls  which  constitute  the  field  of  force. 
These  magnetic  loops  are  most  dense  close  to  the  wire  and  the 
intensity  becomes  less  as  the  distance  from  the  wire  increases. 
The  practical  limit  to  the  field  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
wire,  although  theoretically  the  field  extends  a  great  distance 
into  space. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  current  in  a  wire  without  having 
a  magnetic  field  around  the  wire.  In  fact,  some  scientists  state 
that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  the  proposition  that  what  is  termed 
a  current  in  a  wire  is  nothing  more  than  this  whirl  in  the  ether 
about  the  wire.  From  this  viewpoint,  the  electrical  trans- 
mission of  power  is  not  accomplished  through  the  conducting 
wires  of  the  electrical  circuit,  but  the  wires  merely  serve  to  point 
the  way.  The  real  transfer  of  energy  is  via  the  ether  around  the 
wire.  Electrical  power  transmission,  then,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  creating  a  whirlpool,  a  vortex,  in  the  ether,  and  the 
amotmt  of  power  transmitted  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of 
this  field. 

Direction  of  Flux 

The  direction  of  the  current  in  the  wire  and  the  resulting  field 
of  force  about  the  wire  are  related  to  each  other  as  are    the 

forward  travel  and  right-handed 
rotation  of  a  screw.  Thus  if  in  Fig. 
122  the  arrow  on  the  straight  wire 
represents  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, then  the  arrow,  A,  represents 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field 
around  it .  The  clock  rule  is  another 
Fig.  122.— Relative  direction  of  way  of  remembering  this  relation. 
current  in  wire  and  flux  about     Suppose  the  current  is  passing  away 

from  the  observer  through  the  stud 
that  supports  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Then  the  magnetic  whirl 
will  be  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hands  move. 

If  parallel  wires,  A  and  B,  Fig.  123,  carry  current  in  the  same 
direction,  the  magnetic  field  arotmd  the  two  wires  is  in  the  same 
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Iredion,  but  if  the  lines  of  force  around  A  encounter  the  lines 
f  force  around  B  at  the  points  C-D,  they  repel  each  other. 
Now  no  two  lines  of  force  can  meet  or  intersect.  The  result  is» 
the  line  C  is  deflected  in  the  direction  E  and  the  line  D  is  de- 
flected in  the  direction  F,  They  then  *add  themselves  in  series 
and  the  field  between  the  two  wires  disappears.  The  tendency 
f  magnetic  rings  or  loops  of  force  is  to  shorten  themselves. 
They  behave  like  a  rubber  band  under  tension.  The  contract- 
ing tendency  results  in  drawing  the  wires  A  and  B  together* 
Thus  a  rule  may  be  established  that  parallel  wires  carrying 
currents  in  the  same  direction  attract  each  other. 

Suppose  a  wire,  A,  carrying  a  current  awa)'  from  the  observer 
forms  a  loop  and  returns  through  the  wire  B,  Fig.  124,  where  the 
dot  in  the  center  of  B  pictures  the  point  of  an  arrow  indicating 


® 


Fjo.  \2J. — Wires  carrying  ciir-  Fig.  124. — Wires  carrying  cur* 
rents  in  the  same  direction  attract  rents  in  oppt)site  direi-tions  repel 
each  other.  each  other, 

that   the  current  is  being  carried   toward  the  observer.     The 
directions  of  the  magnetic  fields  about  these  two  wires  are  oppo- 
site the  one  to  the  other.     The  rings  of  force  now  approach  each 
other  at  C-D,  where  they  are  deflected  downward  and  crowd 
between   A   and   B.     This  increased  density  of  magnetic  field 
^  between  the  wires  forces  them  apart.     Thus  the  rule  may  be 
established  that  wires  carrying  currents  in  opposite  directions 
[repel  each  other.     The  force  of  repulsion  with  large  currents  is 
I  very  marked.     In  one  instance  a  short  circuit  occurred  in  one  of 
twelve  alternators  in  a  large  Central  Station  System,  consisting 
of  twelve  machines  of  several  thousand  horse  power,  operating 
in  parallel.     When  the  short  circuit  occurred  these  machines 
simtiltaneously  pumped  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  into  the 
i  short   circuit.     The  cables  leading  from  the  machines  to  the 
I  switch-boards  passed  through  a  vault  where  wires  of  opposite 
polarity  were  separated  a  short  distance  from  each  other.     The 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  repulsion  in  these  cables  produced  a 
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result  similar  to  that  of  an  explosion.  The  cables  were  forced 
apart  with  such  violence  as  to  completely  destroy  a  substantial 
brick  wall  which  separated  them  from  an  adjoining  room.  In 
another  instance  the  magnetic  effect  due  to  short  circuit  was  so 
great  upon  a  certain  system  of  cables  that  they  became  so  twisted 
together  that  they  could  only  be  untwisted  with  the  aid  of 
crow-bars. 

High  tension  transmission  lines  of  opposite  polarity  carrying 
wires  suspended  from  a  series  of  insulators  are  often  caused  to 
repel  each  other  with  such  violence  under  the  effect  of  a  short 
circuit  that  they  are  forced  outward  until  they  whip  out  and  up 
over  the  suspending  cross-arms  where  they  lodge  until  taken 
down. 

Maxwell's  Rule 

Maxwell,  after  studying  the  magnetic  effects  of  wires  carrying 
currents,  summed  up  these  actions  in  the  following  way:  Every 
electrical  circuit  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  whicli  urges  it  in  such  a 

v. i ,         \/^~^ 
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Fig.  125.  Fig.  126 

direction  as  to  cause  it  to  include  within  its  embrace  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  lines  of  force.  Thus,  suppose  a  circuit  is 
doubled  back  upon  itself,  as  in  Fig.  125.  The  magnetic  whirls 
around  the  wire  A  will  be  in  one  direction  while  those  around 
B  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  these  lines  of  force 
crowd  down  between  the  two  wires  as  in  Fig.  124,  the  wires 
would  be  forced  apart  so  that  the  circuit,  if  free  to  move,  would 
assume  the  form,  Fig.  126.  This  loop  would  evidently  include 
within  its  embrace  the  greatest  possible  number  of  magnetic 
lines  of  force,  while  the  close  proximity  of  the  wires  A  and  B 
in  Fig.  125  would  permit  very  little  flux  to  pass  between  them. 
A  paraphrase  of  Maxwell's  rule  is  this :  Every  electric  circuit  tends 
to  so  alter  its  shape  as  to  make  the  magnetic  flux  through  it  a 
maximum.  This  rule  explains  the  action  of  every  electric  motor 
and  of  many  electric  measuring  instruments.  In  every  motor 
there  is  a  loop  of  wire  carrying  a  current,  said  loop  being  placed 
in  such  a  position  in  a  magnetic  field  that  the  lines  of  force  of  the 
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[field  pass  parallel  to,  but  not  through  it.  In  obedience  to 
Maxwell's  rule  the  locjp  tends  to  turn  in  an  attempt  to  include 
within  its  embrace  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field.  This  action  is 
repeated  successively  by  every  coil  on  the  armature  of  a  motor. 

Galvanoscope 

If  a  current  is  led  through  a  wire  over  a  needle  as  in  Fig.  127. 
md  then  conducted  back  under  the  needle,  the  maj^netic  effect 


"^ 
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Fig,   127.— Simple  gal- 
vanoscope 


Fig,  128.— Multiplying 
effect  of  many  convolij- 
tions  of  wire. 


St 

c 
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doubled.      A  device  of  this  sort  is  called  a  galvanoscope. 
TThis  is  a  simple  detector  of  an  electric  current,  just  as  an  elec- 
'troscope  is  a  detector  of  electric  charges.     If  the  current,  in- 
stead of  being  passed  around  the  needle  once,  is  carried  around 
^t  a  number  of  times,  as  in  Fig.  128,  the  magnetic  effect  is  in- 
f  creased  in  proportion^  to  the  number  of  times  the  current  is 
carried  around.     If  the  coil  possesses  100  turns  the  effect  will  be 
100  times  as  great  as  if  the  coil  had  but  one  turn.     This  device 
is  called  a  multiplier* 

Solenoid 

The  magnetic  effects  of  successive  convolutions  of  wire  are 
made  to  add  themselves  as  shown  in 
Fig.  129.     Here  a  coil  is  pictured,  cut 

I  longitudinally  with  the  front  half  re- 
moved- The  currents  in  the  successive 
Convolutions  are  all  in  the  same  direc- 
(lion.  Thus,  the  conductors  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  figure  all  carr>'  currents  away 
from  the  observer.  The  magnetic  whirls 
about  these  wires  are  right-handed  as  in 
Fig,  123,  They  add  themselves  in  series,  passing  through  the 
core  from  .4  to  B,  where  they  emerge  in  space,  completing  the 


B 
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Fig.  129. 
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circuit  through  the  air.  From  the  observer's  standpoint  the 
lower  ends  of  these  conductors  all  carry  current  forward  and 
the  magnetic  field  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  causes  these 
loops  of  magnetic  force  to  also  circulate  through  the  core  from 
A  to  j5,  completing  the  circuit  through  the  air.  Such  a  coil  is 
called  a  solenoid  and  behaves  like  a  magnet  having  a  north  pole 


t-^  ^    -I 


Fig.  131. — Electromagnet. 

at  j5,  where  the  lines  emanate,  and  a  south  pole  at  A,  where  they 
reenter  the  coil.  A  solenoid  in  practice  usually  takes  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  130,  and  is  generally  provided  with  a  movable  iron 
core.  A  solenoid  is  sometimes  called  an  helix,  although  this 
latter  term  is  not  now  commonly  used.  When  a  coil  has  a 
fixed  iron  core  it  is  termed  an  electro-magnet;  a  common  form 
employing  two  coils  connected  electrically  in  series  and  produc- 
ing magneto-.rotive-forces  likewise  in  scries  is  shown  in  Fig.  131. 
A  circuit  doubled  back  upon  itself  produces  no  external  mag- 
netic field.  The  magnetizing  forces  are  always  present  but  the 
magnetizing  forces  of  one  wire  counteract  the  magnetizing  forces 
of  the  other  wire. 
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SECTION  V 


CHAPTER  I 


ELECTROMAGNETISM 

MAGNETIC  ACTIONS  OF  CUKRENTS 

What  was  Oersted's  discovery  of  the  rdaticm  between  electricity  and 
magnetism  ? 

2.  In  what  direction  will  a  compass  needle  be  deflected  if  a  wire  carrying  a 
|-cum&nt  is  brought  near  it  ? 

3.  When  power  is  transmitted  by  electrical  means  what  is  the  actual  medium 
( id  tran&missiDn  ? 

4.  Give  the  right-handed  screw  rule  for  the  relation  existing  between  the 
of  cttrrent  in  a  wire  and  the  resulting  magnetic  field  around  it. 
Esplain  folly  the  relative  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  with  respect  to 

fl^c  current ;  the  relative  density  of  this  field  and  its  practical  limit. 

^.  Give  the  clock-rule  for  remembering  the  direction  of  a  current  and  its 
I  resulting  magnetic  Beld* 

VV^hat  happens  to  magnetic  lines  of  force  produced  in  the  same  region 
i  separate  sources,  when  they  tend  to  conflict  as  to  direction  ? 
What  is  the  magnetic  eflFect  of  two  currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
[in  parallel  wires?    Sketch. 

9*  What  is  the  magnetic  effect  of  two  currents  flowing  in  opposite  directions 
in  parallel  wires  ?     Sketch. 

10.  State  "Maxwell's  rule**  concerning  the  magnetic  efl^t  of  a  current  in 
an  electrical  circuit. 

1 1 ,  What  is  a  Gal vanoscope  ? 

ih  How  may  the  magnetic  effect  of  a  current  be  multiplied  ? 

15.  Define  a  solenoid.     Sketch. 

U.  Define  an  electromagnet.     Sketch, 


SECTION  V  CHAPTER  II 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 

LAWS  GOVERNING  MAGNETIC  dRCUITS 

Magnetic  lines  of  force  flow  in  any  material  capable  of  con- 
ducting them,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  an  electrical 
current  flows  in  a  conducting  circuit.  The  total  flow  of  cxurent 
in  a  wire  is  measured  in  amperes.  The  flow  of  magnetism  is 
called  the  flux  and  is  measured  in  Maxwells.  The  Greek  letter 
*  (Phi)   is  used  to  designate  the  flux  in  Maxwells,  just  as  the 

letter  /  is  used  to  designate  the  elec- 
tric current  in  amperes.  Another 
unit  is  employed  to  designate  the 
flux  density,  or  nimiber  of  lines  of 
force  per  square  centimeter.  This 
is  called  the  Gauss,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  B.  The  relation 
of  the  flux  density  to  the  total  flux 
Pig.  132.  may  be  illustrated  in  Fig.  132.    As- 

sume a  bar  2  centimeters  square 
containing  4  square  centimeters;  let  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  one  square  centimeter  be  10,000;  the  flux  den- 
sity is  then  said  to  be  10,000  Gausses,  or  10  Kilogausses.  If 
now  the  flux  density,  B,  is  multiplied  by  the  cross-section,  5, 
the  total  flux  in  Maxwells  will  be: 

B  X  5  =  *;  or  10,000  X  4  =  40,000  lines  of  force. 

The  force  which  produces  the  magnetic  lines  is  called  the 
magnetizing  force.  Practically,  this  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire 
carrying  a  current.  It  is  represented  by  the  letter  //.  One 
unit  of  magnetizing  force,  i/,  will  produce  one  magnetic  line  of 
force,  B,  per  square  centimeter  in  air. 

The  permeability  of  a  substance  is  its  magnetic  conductivity. 
That  is,  its  relative  ability  to  conduct  magnetism  compared  with 
air  as  a  basis.  It  is  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  /a  (mu).  The 
permeability  of  air  is  one.  Permeability  is  the  ratio  of  magnetiza- 
tion to  magnetizing  force.    Thus 

T^  ,  ...^  Magnetization  B 

Permeabmty  =   ;ri — ^t^- 7 .  or  u  =   tt* 

Magnetizmg  force  H 
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Fig,  134. 


applied.  This  is  because  the  resulting  magnetic  flux  has  been 
considerably  increased.  Suppose  that  in  the  first  case  the 
application  of  100  units  of  magnetizing  force,  H,  produced  a 
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flux  density,  J9,  of  100  lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter.     The 
permeability  of  the  air  would  be 

—   =  M  =   jTTT  =   1 ,  which  is  always  true. 

Now  suppose  that  by  the  application  of  the  same  100  units  of 
magnetizing  force  the  result  in  the  second  case  is  40,000  lines 
of  force  per  square  centimeter.  The  permeability  of  the  iron 
core  will  be: 

40^  -  400 

100    ~  ^- 

This  means  that  the  iron  conducts  400  times  better  than  air. 

Strength  of  a  Magnetic  Pole 

There  are  two  ways  of  indicating  the  strength  of  a  magnetic 
pole.  First,  by  the  number  of  imit  poles  it  contains.  Second, 
by  the  number  of  lines  of  force  coming  out  of  it:  The  strength 
of  a  magnet  expressed  in  one  set  of  imits  may  be  reduced  to  the 
other  in  the  following  way:  A  unit  strength  of  pole  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  point  which  sends  out  enough  lines  of  force  to  pro- 
duce a  flux  density  of  one  magnetic  line  to  every  square  centi- 
meter of  a  surface  situated  one  centimeter  distant  from  the  pole. 
There  will  then  be  as  many  lines  of  force  concentrated  at  the 
pole  point  as  there  are  square  centimeters  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  of  one  centimeter  radius.  Now  such  a  sphere  has  a 
surface  area  of  ^w  square  centimeters  (12.57  square  centimeters). 
Therefore,  every  magnetic  pole  of  unit  strength  has  4ir  lines  of 
force  emanating  from,  or  entering  into  it. 

A  magnet  with  a  strength  of  IS  unit  poles  will  have  IS  X  4t 
or  189  lines  flowing  out  of  the  north  pole,  passing  through  space 
and  re-entering  the  south  pole. 

It  has  been  found  that  if  a  solenoid  is  wotmd  so  that  there  is 
one  turn  of  wire  to  each  centimeter  of  length  of  the  solenoid, 
and  one  ampere  of  current  passes  through  the  wire,  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  field  in  the  air  inside  of  the  solenoid  is  1.2S7 
gausses.  This  is  because  one  ampere  is  ^o  of  an  absolute 
unit  of  current.  It  will,  therefore,  produce  J^o  oi  an  absolute 
unit  strength  of  magnetic  pole.  A  unit  strength  of  pole  must 
have  12.57  lines  running  through  it.  Ho  of  this  will  be  1.257 
lines  per  square  centimeter  cross-section  of  solenoid. 
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It  must  be  observed  that  this  flux  density  is  independent  of 
the  diameter  of  the  coil.     The  same  1 .257  gausses  will  be  pn> 

riced  on  each  square  centimeter  of  cross-section  whether  the 
il  be  one  indi  in  diameter  or  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 
Intensity  of  Magnetizing  Force 
In  an  electro-magnet  the  actual  magnetizing  force  is  a  current 
etrculattng  in  a  coil  of  wire.     The  intensity  of  this  magnetidng 
force  per  centimeter  of  length   is  expressed  by  the  following 
ition; 


H   = 


4ir/JV         t.lSUN, 
or 


m 


I 


bere     H 
1 

N 
I 


Iniensuy  of  magnetisdng  force  per  imit  of  length. 
Current  in  amperes- 
Number  of  turns  in  coiL 
Length  of  solenoid  in  centimeters. 


Total  Magnetizing  Force 

The  total  magneto-motive-force  in  a  circuit  is  the  product  of 

the  intensity  of  the  magnetizing  force  per  unit  of  length,   H, 

and  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  i  in  centimeters.     The 

unit  of  magneto-motive-force  is  the  Gilbert,  and  the  s>TnboI  is  the 

letter  F, 

Magnetic  Reluctance 

Just  as  an  electric  circuit  offers  resistance  to  the  flow  of  a 
current,  so  a  magnetic  circuit  offers  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
magnetic  lines.  The  resistance  of  a  magnetic  circuit  is  called 
reluctance  ani  is  expressed  in  Oersteds,  for  which  the  symbol  is 
the  letter  K^ 

The  calculation  of  magnetic  reluctance,  like  the  resistance  of 
ao  electric  circuit,  would  be  comparatively  simple  were  it  not  for 
a  peculiar  tendency  of  iron  to  saturation.  That  is,  the  perme- 
ability IS  not  constant,  but  changes  with  every  change  in  flux 
density.  Thus»  while  the  permeability  of  a  piece  of  cast  iron 
with  a  flux  density  of  4,000  lines  per  square  centimeter  is  800, 
it  is  found  that  when  the  flux  density  is  increased  to  5,000  lines, 
the  permeability  falls  to  500.  The  reluctance  in  any  case  then 
will  depend  upon  the  flux  density.  The  permeability  for  different 
kinds  of  iron,  under  various  flux  densities,  has  been  calculated. 
The  results  obtained  from  one  set  of  observations  for  a  certain 
quality  of  wrought  iron  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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B 

H 

M 

B 

'  H 

M 

1.000 

0.48 

2.080 

9.000 

2.95 

3,050 

2.000 

0.61 

3,280 

10.000 

4.32 

2,310 

3,000 

0.78 

3,850 

11,000 

6.70 

1,640 

4.000 

0.92 

4,340 

11,500 

9.46 

1,220 

5.000 

1.08 

4,620 

12,000 

12.40 

953 

6.000 

1.20 

5,000 

12,500 

16.00 

781 

7.000 

1.40 

5.000 

13,000 

23.80 

546 

8,000 

2.00 

4,000 

Formula  for  Magnetic  Reluctance. — Magnetic  reluctance  is 
expressed  in  the  following  equation : 

SXfi 

Where   R  =  Reluctance  in  Oersteds. 

/  =  Length  of  magnetic  circuit  in  centimeters. 

n  =  Permeability. 

s  =  Cross-section  in  square  centimeters. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  reluctance  of  a 
magnetic  circuit  increases  directly  with  the  length  like  the 
resistance  of  an  electric  circuit.  The  reluctance  also  decreases 
as  the  product  of  the  permeability  and  the  cross-section. 
That  is,  the  greater  the  cross-section  and  the  higher  the  per- 
meability, the  less  will  be  the  total  reluctance.  This  is  precisely 
the  way  in  which  the  resistance  of  an  electric  circuit  varies,  for 
the  greater  the  length  of  a  wire  the  greater  its  resistance,  and  the 
greater  the  cross-section  and  the  better  the  conductivity  the  less 
will  be  its  resistance. 

Professor  Henry  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  dis- 
covered a  law  for  magnetic  circuits  which  very  closely  follows  the 
law  for  electrical  circuits.     Ohm's  Law  for  electrical  circuits  is: 


Current  = 


Electro-motive-force 
Resistance 


-I 


Rowland's  law  for  magnetic  circuits  is: 


--        ..    ,^1  Magneto-motive-force 

Magnetic  Flux  =  -^rj^ -; z — : • 

Magnetic  reluctance 


*   =   TT 


F 
R 
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<l>  =  Total  magnetic  flux  in  Maxwells. 
I N  =  Ampere-turns. 

/  =  Length  of  magnetic  circuit  in  centimeters. 

s  =  Cross-sectional  area  of   magnetic  circuit   in  square 

centimeters. 
n  =  Permeability. 
1.257  =  Constant  for  centimeter  measurements. 
The  magnetizing  force  is  proportional  to  the  ampere-turns. 
The  **1.2S7"  constant  is  a  rectifying  factor  to  reconcile  the  lines 
within  a  coil  with  the  unit  intensity  of  field  produced  by  that 
coil  and  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  in  absolute  units  with  the 
current  in  amperes,  which  is  in  practical  units. 

Formula  for  Ampere-Turns. — It  is  not  often  that  the  tmknown 
quantity  in  a  magnetic  circuit  is  the  magnetic  flux.  It  is  usually 
required  to  know  the  ampere-turns  necessary  to  produce  a  given 
total  flux.  The  formula  for  centimeter  measurements  may 
therefore  be  transposed  as  follows: 

IN  =  f^^> 

'^^  1.257 

As  there  are  2.54  centimeters  in  one  inch,  the  above  formula 
may  be  used  where  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  given  in 
inches  and  the  cross-sectional  area  in  square  inches  by  changing 
the  constant  to  1.257  times  2.54  equals  3.192. 

Thus: 

Where: 

/A/"  =  Ampere-turns. 
<l>  =  Total  magnetic  flux  in  Maxwells. 
/  =  Length  of  magnetic  circuit  in  inches. 
s  =  Cross-sectional  area  of  magnetic  circuit  in 

square  inches. 
n  =  Permeability. 
3.192  =  Constant  for  inch  measurements. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  intensity  of  magnet- 
izing force,  //,  and  the  total  magneto-motive-force,  F: . 

„       1.2S7/iV 
//  =  — ^ 
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W) 
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This  is  the  intensity  of  the  magnetising  force  per  centimeter 
of  length.  The  magneto-motive-forcc  in  Gilberts,  F,  for  any  coil 
is  1:2571  N.    This  is  the  total  magnetizing  force, 

A        Figure   137  illustrates  the  relation   between    //  and  F,  and 

Ietween  B  and  4».     Here    H  represents  the  intensity  of  the 


[N 


Fig.  137 


IN 


Fig.  138, 


iMftl  magneto-motive-force  for  the  whole  bar  expressed  in 
€ffi)ttts«  B  represents  the  flux  density  in  lines  of  force  per 
square  centimeter,  expressed  in  Gausses,  while  *  represents  the 
total  magnetic  flux  for  the  whole  four  square  centimeters  ex- 
pressed in  Maxwells.  If  the  magnetic  circuit  is  of  uniform  cross- 
Section  and  permeability,  as  in  an  iron  ring,  then  the  equation 

^^  1.257 

nay  be  reduceri  to  a  more  simple  form  by  dividing  the  cross-sec- 
1,  s,  into  the  flux,  *.  This  ehminates  both  of  these  quantities 
nd  gives 

B  X   - 
7  A'  = 


1.257 


will  now  be  observed  that  the  required  ampere-turns  in  a 
circuit  do  not  depend  upon  the  total  flux,  *,  to  be  produced, 
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but  only  upon  the  flux  density,  B.  Assiune  a  bar  of  one  square 
centimeter  cross-section,  Fig.  138,  surrounded  by  one  ampere- 
turn,  and  that  a  flux  density  of  10,000  lines  per  square  centi- 
meter is  produced  therein.  If  the  iron  bar  in  Fig.  137  is  of  the 
same  quality  and  length,  but  possesses  four  square  centimeters 
cross-section,  then  one  ampere-tum  surrounding  this  bar  will 
produce  10,000  lines  per  square  centimeter  in  each  of  the  four 
square  centimeters  cross-section.  In  this  case  the  total  flux 
is  40  kilomaxwells,  while  in  Fig.  138,  the  total  flux  is  but  10 
kilomaxwells.  It  takes  the  same  niunber  of  ampere-turns  in 
each  case  to  produce  these  totally  different  results  as  far  as 
total  flux  is  concerned.  The  truth  of  this  statement,  however, 
is  emphasized  from  the  above  formula,  which  states  that  the 
ampere-turns  in  any  case  are  governed  by  the  flux  density, 
B,  and  not  by  the  total  flux,  <^,  provided  the  magnetic  circuit 
is  of  uniform  cross-section,  permeability  and  length  in  both  cases. 
If  the  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  a  niunber  of  portions  of 
different  permeabilities  and  cross-sections,  the  total  flux  could 
not  be  divided  by  any  cross-section  to  simplify  the  formula  as 
above,  but  the  separate  reluctances  would  all  have  to  be  added 
and  reduced  to  one  total  value.  Then  that  reluctance  must  be 
multiplied  by  the  total  flux  and  di\aded  by  the  constant,  to  obtain 
the  ampere-tiuTis,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  171. 

A  graphic  conception  of  a  magnetic  line  of  force  may  be 

obtained  by  a  study  of  Fig.  139.     Here  suppose  that  a  conductor 

-  7^^  *'  ^'  ^^®  centimeter  in  length,  is  bent 

^f^<^X\\    \  ^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  circle  on  a  radius  of 

>-I      \\  I  V- V  ^^^  centimeter.     The  loops  of  force 

/^\^   \vt"  \\    \     V  around  the  conductor  will  concen- 

/\      \>s\\  \   \    f  ^^^^^  ^^  the  point  B.     Ifnowacur- 

'  -JS.  /\    n.  V*V'\r  T      ^^^^  ^^  ^^  amperes  passes  through 

I      this  arc  of  conductor,  there  will  be 

i      concentrated  at  the  point  B,  the 

T      equivalent  of  one  magnetic  line  of 

^  _[     force.    Thus  one  absolute  unit  of 

Figv  139.  ^  ^  current    (10    amperes),    passing 

irough  one  absolute  unit  of  length  of  conductor  (one  centimeter), 

jaid  conductor  being  curved  on  a  radius  of  one  absolute  imit  (one 

centimeter),  will  produce  an  intensity  of  field  at  the. center  of 

one  absolute  magnetic  line  of  force  (one  Maxwell). 
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The  practical  application  of  the  ampere  turn  formula  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  example:  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  produce 
a  flux  of  20,000  Maxwells,  <^,  in  an  iron  ring,  Fig,  140,  ha\4nga 

lean  circumference  of  150  centimeters  and  a  cross-section  of 
4  square  centimeters.  Required  the  ampere  turns.  From  the 
permeability  table,  on  page  173,  wrought  iron  at  a  flux  density  of 
5,000  lines  per  square  centimeter  is  found  to  have  a  permeability 
of  3.000 

150 


20.000  X 


IN  = 


3000  X  4 


=  200. 


■  L257  L257 

^m  These  200  ampere-turns  may  be  composed  of  a  coil  of  200 
^■convolutions,  carrying  1  ampere,  or  a  coil  of  20  turns  carr\^ing 
^m  10  amperes,  or  any  combination  in  which  the  product  of  the 
B  amperes  and  the  turns  equals  200. 


Fig.  140.  Fig.  141. 

Now,  assume  an  example  in  which  it  is  desired  to  produce 
(^.000  Maxwells  in  a  ring  of  50  centimeters  mean  circumference 
and  S  square  centimeters  cross-section. 


4> 
s 


65.000 


=  13,000  lines  per  square  centimeter. 


From  the  permeability  table,  page  173,  a  value  of  1,083  for 
^wrought  iron  is  obtained  for  this  flux  density.     The  required 
ipere- turns  may  now  be  calculated  as  before : 

65,000  X        ^^ 


IN 


1083  X  5 


1.257 


=  480  ampere-turns. 


Next,  suppose  that  this  iron  ring  is  cut  at  the  bottom  and 

the  poles  pulled  apart  one  centimeter.  Fig,  14L    The  magnetic 

[reluctance  has  now  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  air 

[gap  in  series.     The  total  ampere-turns  now  required  wall  be  ex- 

[pressed  by  the  equation: 

*x(-c+-v       ) 

\us      us  / 


/JV  = 


KftS__JiJ 

1.257 


I 
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/'  =  length  of  air  gap 


'  =  permeability  of  air  gap 
'  =  cross-section  of  air  gap 


and  the  other  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

The  reluctances  in  series  must  be  added  as  are  electrical  resist- 
ances in  series.  Their  stun  must  then  be  multiplied  by  the  flux 
and  divided  by  the  constant  1.257,  to  find  the  required  ampere- 
turns.  In  the  field  circuits  of  generators  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  as  many  as  five  separate  reluctances,  all  having  different 
permeabilities,  in  series.  Carrying  out  the  above  calculations 
gives  the  following  result: 
SO 


IN  = 


''""'^^iio^s  +  vh)  „ 


=  10,900  ampere-turns. 


1.257 

It  will  now  be  observed  that  the  ampere-tiuns  with  the  air 
gap  are  more  than  twenty  times  the  number  required  without  the 
air  gap,  to  bring  about  the  same  total  flux.  Generators  alwa>^ 
involve  an  air  gap  in  their  magnetic  circuits.  From  the  above 
calculation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ampere-turns 


Fig.  142.- -a,  Permeability  cur\-e  for  wrought  iron. 
inealjilitv  ciin-e  for  cast  iron. 


B,  Per- 


are  required  to  force  the  flux  across  the  air  gap  in  a  generator  and 
only  comparatively  few  are  required  to  force  the  magnetism 
through  the  iron. 

The  permeability  of  wrought  iron  can  be  shown  graphically 
by  means  of  curves.     These  curves  represent  the  ratio  of  mag- 
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netization,  plotted  as  ordinates.  to  the  tnagnetising  force,  plotted 
as  abscissas.  Curve  A,  Fig.  142,  represents  wrought  iron,  while 
B  represents  cast  iron.  These  curves  are  based  upon  the  data 
m  the  following  table: 


Annealed  wrought  iron 

Grey  cast  iron 

B 

i» 

H 

B 

A« 

H 

5.000 

9.000 

10.000 

n.ooo 

12.000 
13.000 
14.000 
15,000 
16.000 
17.000 
18.000 
19.000 
20.000 

3.000 

2.250 

2.000 

1.692 

1.412 

1.083 

823 

526 

320 

161 

90 

54 

30 

1  66 
4 
5 

6.5 
8.5 
12 
17 

28.5 
50 
105 
200 
350 
666 

4.000 
5,000 
6,000 
7.000 
8,000 
0.000 
10.000 
11,000 

800 

500 

279 

133 

100 

71 

53 

37 

5 

10 

21.5 

42 

80 
127 
188 
292 

Magnetizing  force  is  developed  by  circulating  a  current  in  a 
coil.  The  resulting  magnetization  is  ascertained  by  observing 
the  result  upon  a  sample  of  iron  inserted  within  the  ooiL  Instm- 
ments  for  this  purpose  are  known  as  permeability  meters,  various 
forms  of  which  have  been  devised. 

Curve  A  exhibits  the  followHng  qualities:  With  the  application 

^of  a  very  moderate  force,  the  resulting  magnetization  rises 
rapidly.  After  passing  the  point  C  however,  the  application  of 
greatly  increased  magnetizing  force  results  in  comparatively 
small  increase  in  magnetization.  The  point  C  is  called  the  knee 
of  the  curv^e,  and  it  indicates  the  approach  to  saturation.  After 
a  flux  density  of  20,000  lines  has  been  obtained  it  is  evident  that 
an  indefinite  increase  in  the  magnetizing  force  will  not  result  in 

tjiy  appreciable  increase  in  magnetization. 
Curv^e  B  shows  that  cast  iron  is  incapable  of  developing  any- 
hing  like  the  flux  density  which  may  be  produced  in  wTought 
ron.  The  curve  does  not  rise  as  abruptly  as  with  wrought  iron 
nd  the  location  of  the  knee  is  less  pronounced-  At  the  point 
O,  however,  the  curve  shows  that  further  increase  in  magnetizing 
force  produces  comparatively  small  increases  in  magnetization. 
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At  about  10,000  lines  per  sqtiare  centimeter,  cast  iron  is  practi- 
cally saturated.  These  curves  show  graphically  the  quality  of 
diflferent  kinds  of  iron  for  magnetic  purposes.  They  give  a 
better  idea  of  permeability  at  a  glance  than  can  possibly  be 
obtained  by  obser\4ng  the  table  from  which  they  are  plotted. 
The  ability  of  iron  and  steel  to  retain  magnetism  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  magnetizing  force  has  already  been  noted. 

Residual  Magnetism. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to  study  some 
of  the  effects  of  residual  magnetism.     If  a  piece  of  iron  is  sub- 


Fi<;.  143. — HysUTcsis  \(k>]). 

jeclc^l  to  an  increasing  magnetizing  force  and  the  magnetizing 
force  is  then  decreased  to  zero,  some  residual  magnetism  re- 
mains. If  the  results  are  plotted  in  a  curve  it  will  exhibit  the 
following  iK'culiarities.  On  first  increasing  the  magnetizing 
force.  //,  Fig.  14.^,  from  0,  the  resulting  flux  density  increases 
from  ()  to  A.  If,  when  the  curve  has  risen  to  A,  H  is  now 
decreased,  the  descending  curve  does  not  follow  the  ascending 
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CUHT  owing  to  the  retention  of  the  magnetism.  When  H  has 
been  reduced  to  zero  the  magnetism  falls  to  the  point  C,  where 
it  remains.  The  magnetic  flux,  O-C,  represents  the  retentivity 
^the  iron.  This  residual  value  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
material  and  upon  the  degree  to  which  B  was  first  pushed.  If, 
now,  a  reversing  magnetizing  force,  — H.  is  applied  by  sending  a 
current  in  the  reverse  direction  through  the  magnetizing  coil,  it 
is  found  that  it  mtist  be  increased  to  a  definite  degree  such  as 
£,  in  order  to  demagnetize  the  iron  and  bring  the  magnetization 
curve  down  to  0.  The  magnetizing  force,  0-E,  necessary  to 
bring  it  down  to  zero,  is  called  the  coercive  force.     If  the  reversed 
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Fro,   144 -—Hysteresis    Icxjp 
for  wniugbt  iron. 


Fig.    145. — Hysteresis   loop  for  hard 
steel. 


magnetizing  force  is  continued  still  further  to  — H,  the  curve 
descends  from  E  to  F,  the  iron  now  becoming  magnetized  with 
reversed  polarity,  reaches  saturation  in  this  direction.  On 
diminishing  the  reversed  magnetizing  force  to  zero,  the  magnetiz- 
ation sticks  again  at  G,  showing  a  retenti\nty  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion equal  to  the  original.  If  the  magnetizing  force  is  now  re- 
versed and  applied  to  full  value  in  the  original  direction,  the 
magnetization  curve  will  again  fall  to  zero,  and  then  ascend  to 
A.  When  the  magnetizing  force  has  thus  been  carried  through  a 
cycle,  the  resulting  magnetization  also  goes  through  a  cycle. 

Hysteresis. — It  will  be  ohsen^ed  that  there  is  always  a  lagging 
of  the  niagnetization  behind  the  application  of  the  magnetizing 
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force.  This  lagging  of  magnetic  results  behind  their  cause  is 
termed  hysteresis.  Fig.  144  represents  an  hysteresis  loop  for 
wrought  iron  and  magnetic  steel,  while  Fig.  145  represents  the 
corresponding  loop  for  hard  steel.  The  area  enclosed  within 
these  hysteresis  loops  is  a  measure  of  the  energy  required  to 
supply  the  hysteresis  loss  in  the  two  samples  under  test,  re- 


FiG.  146. — Permeability  curve  of  high  grade  silicon  steel. 

spectively.  Fig.  146  represents  a  permeability  curve  for  silicon 
steel  for  electrical  purposes,  manufactured  by  a  leading  steel 
company.  The  high  i:>ermcability  is  emphasized  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  rise,  a  high  flux  density  being  reached  by  the  application 
of  modcraU*  magnetizing  forces. 
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SECTION  V  CHAPTER  II 

ELECTROMAGNETISM 

LAWS  GOVERNING  MAGNETIC  CIRCUITS 

1.  Define  a  "maxwell." 

2.  Define  a  "gauss." 

3.  Define  magnetic  permeability. 

4.  What  is  the  permeability  of  air  ? 

5.  If  the  application  of  10  units  of  magnetizing  force  to  a  solenoid  produces 
10  lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter  in  the  core,  of  what  is  the  core  con- 
structed ? 

6.  If  a  better  conducting  core  is  placed  in  the  above  solenoid  and  the 
application  of  the  same  magnetizing  force  brings  about  the  production  of  five 
kilogausses,  what  is  the  permeability  of  the  new  core  ? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "H",  the  intensity  of  the  magnetizing  force?  Give 
formula  and  tabulate  meaning  of  each  symbol. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  total  magneto-motive-force  in  a  circuit  ?  What 
is  the  unit  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  magnetic  reluctance  of  a  circuit  ?  What  factors 
enter  into  it  ?    What  is  the  unit  of  reluctance  ? 

10.  Give  the  formula  for  the  magnetic  reluctance  of  a  circuit.  Tabulate 
the  meaning  of  each  symbol. 

11.  State  in  words,  Ohm's  Law  for  electrical  circuits.  State  in  words 
Rowland's  Law  for  magnetic  circuits. 

12.  Give  the  complete  formula  for  the  total  magnetic  flux  produced  in  any 
magnetic  circuit  (centimeter  measurements).  Tabulate  meaning  of  each 
symbol  used. 

13.  State  the  formula  for  the  ampere- turns  required  to  produce  a  given 
flux,  in  a  magnetic  circuit  (centimeter  measurements). 

14.  State  the  formula  for  the  ampere-turns  required  to  produce  a  given 
magnetic  flux  in  a  magnetic  circuit  (inch  measurements).  Why  the  change 
in  constant  ? 

15.  Distinguish  between  intensity  of  the  magnetizing  force  in  a  circuit  and 
the  total  magneto-motive-force  in  gilberts. 

16.  How  many  more  ampere-tums  would  be  required  to  produce  a  given 
flux  density  in  an  iron  core  of  twelve  square  inches  cross-section  than  would 
be  required  in  a  bar  of  six  square  inches  cross-section  ? 

17.  Required:  The  ampere  turns  to  produce  a  total  flux  of  100,000  lines  of 
force  in  a  circuit  75  centimeters  in  length  with  a  cross-section  of  ten  square 
centimeters;  permeability  2,000. 

18.  The  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  cnrcuit  of  a  certain  electro-magnet  is 
0.5  oersteds.  What  is  the  total  magneto-motive-forcc  in  gilberts  whieh 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  flux  of  100  kilo-maxwells  ? 

19.  If  the  magnetizing  coil  in  the  above  problem  contains  10,000  turns  of 
wire,  how  many  amperes  will  be  required  ? 
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20.  The  total  magnetic  flux  ia  a  given  electro-magnet  is  300,000  lines.  A 
coil  of  500  turns  carrying  1.5  amperes  is  wound  thereon.  What  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  oersteds  ? 

21.  An  electro-magnet  has  a  coil  of  1,200  turns.  The  reluctance  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  0.007  oersteds.  How  many  amperes  will  be  required  in 
the  coil  to  produce  a  flux  of  500  Idlo-maxwells  ? 

22.  A  bar  of  iron  is  200  centimeters  long  and  has  a  cross-sectional  area  of 
10  square  centimeters.     The  permeability  is  2,000.     What  is  its  reluctance? 

23.  A  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  the  following  parts:  The  first  part  L  — 
30  centimeters;  5  =  4X3  centimeters;  the  material  is  cast  iron  and  the 
permeability,  200.  The  second  part,  L  =  25  centimeters;  5  =  2X3  centi- 
meters. The  material  is  annealed  steel  and  the  permeability  is  2,000.  ;^  The 
third  part  consists  of  an  air  gap  3  centimeters  long  and  3X2  centimeters- 
cross-section.     Find  the  reluctance  of  the  entire  circuit. 

24.  What  will  be  the  total  number  of  ampere-turns  required  to  produce 
200,000  magnetic  lines  in  the  above  circuit  ? 

25.  A  wrought  iron  magnetic  circuit  is  250  centimeters  long.  The  total 
flux  is  1,000,000  magnetic  lines.     The  flux  density  is  5,000  gausses. 

(a)  What  is  the  cross-section  of  the  path  ? 
(6)  What  is  the  permeability  for  this  density  ? 

(c)  How  many  ampere-turns  will  be  required  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  total  reluctance  of  the  circuit  in  oersteds? 

26.  A  magneto-motive-force  of  500  gilberts  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
requisite  flux  in  an  iron  rod.  If  the  magnetizing  coil  contains  300  turns  of 
wire  with  a  total  resistance  of  75  ohms  what  e.m.f.  must  be  applied  to  the  coil  ? 

27.  A  magnetic  circuit  is  made  up  of  150  centimeters  of  wrought  iron  of  30 
square  centimeters  cross-section;  100  centimeters  of  cast  iron  of  50  square 
centimeters  cross-section;  1.5  centimeters  of  air  of  40  square  centimeters 
cross-section.  How  many  amperes  must  circulate  through  a  coil  of  10,000 
turns  in  order  to  produce  a  flux  of  500,000  magnetic  lines  in  this  circuit  ? 

28.  A  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  the  following  parts:  120  centimeters  of 
wrought  iron  in  which  B  =  13,000  gausses;  100  centimeters  of  cast  iron  in 
which  B  =  5,000  gausses;  0.5  centimeters  of  air  in  which  B  =  6,000  gausses. 
Required:  The  ampere  turns  necessary  to  maintain  these  flux  densities. 

29.  A  wrought  iron  ring  has  a  cross-sectional  area  of  30  square  centimeters. 
If  the  maan  circumference  is  160  centimeters,  how  many  ampere-turns  will 
be  required  to  produce  a  flux  of  30  kilo-maxwells  ? 


SECTION  V  CHAPTER  III 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 

LIFTING   POWER  OF  MAGNETS 

tie  formula  for  the  lifting  power  of  a  magnet  is  as  follows: 

l.p.d.  =  ^. 

Where  LpM,  ~  lifting  power  in  dynes 
^K  B  *  lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter 

^^^^^^        a  =  area  in  square  centimeters  of  both  poles  employed 

^^^^^^      Sir  "=  constant. 

■  Where  I 

■  IMS: 
^  (crams : 


ipAbs.  = 


11. 183.500' 


Where  Lp,lbs.  =  lifting  power  in  pounds. 

11,183.500  =  8  X  3.1416  X  981  (dynes  in  a  gram)  X  453.6 
(grams  in  a  pound). 

1 1 .183.500  X  6,45  (square  centimeters  in  one  square  inch)  equals 
72,134,000.  The  lifting  power  of  a  magnet  in  pounds  for  inch 
measurements  then  becomes: 

^'^^^'^  ^  72,134.000* 

Where  LpJbs  ^  lifting  power  in  pounds. 

B  =  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square  inch. 
a  —  area  of  both  poles  in  square  inches. 

The  unknown  quantity  in  the  design  of  lifting  magnets  is 
usually  the  niunber  of  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  required  to 
bring  about  a  certain  lifting  power.  Transposing  the  above 
formula  and  reducing  the  expression  to  its  simplest  terms: 


B 


V 


«?j.X72.134.000 


B  =  V72.134.0O0  X  ^^. 


B  =  8493  X 


17') 


-   _:  »..'*'.    ^ 


1 


;      C 


TM  2 


square  cc:> 
:  expanded. 
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win  have  a  flux  density  of  100  lines  per  square  centimeter,  while 

the  pole  of  C,  which  is  chamfered,  w\\\  have  a  fliix  density  of  1 10 

:ies  per  square  centimeter.     The  lifting  power  of  .4  will  be  less, 

of  B,  more,  and  of  C,  most.     This  is  because  the  lifting  power  is 

[>portional  to  the  square  of  the  flux  density  and  not  to  the 

iple  flux  density.     If  it  was  proportional  to  the  simple  density. 

tien  when  the  cross-section  C  was  reduced,  the  increased  density 

rould  just  make  up  for  the  reduced  section,  and  the  lifting  power 

vould  be  the  same  as  in  B,  but  as  the  lifting  power  varies  as  the 

fsquare  of  the  flux  density,  there  is  a  gain  due  to  the  increased 

density  which  exceeds  the  loss  due  to  diminished  polar  area,  and 
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Fig.    149. — Commercial   form   of  iron   clatj   electro- magnet  for  lifting  large 
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weights  by  adht  sion. 

the  net  lifting  power  actually  rises.  This  action  could  not  be 
[intinued  indefinitely  for  a  point  would  be  eventually  reached 
"^where  the  pole  of  C  would  become  saturated.  The  lesson  to  be 
I  learned,  however,  is  that  electro-magnets  for  lifting  purposes 
^bhould  be  worked  at  the  highest  practical  flux  density.  This  is 
^■about  110,000  lines  per  square  inch. 
^P    Electro-magnets  may  be  classed  under  three  heads: 

First,  lifting  magnets  for  lifting  weights  by  adhesion.     These 
f  are  extensively  used  in  steel  mills.     One  of  the  common  forms  is 
[an  iron-clad  structure  containing  a  single  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1 148,    The  maximum  Ufting  power  of  an  electro-magnet  is  approx- 
imately 200  pounds  per  square  inch.     These  magnets  are  built 
with  a  diameter  of  40  or  50  inches  and  a  capacity  for  lifting 
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several  tons.  The  energizing  coil  is  wound  to  operate  on  110  or 
220  volts  direct  current.  These  magnets  are  very  satisfactor>' 
for  quickly  handling  boiler  plate  and  irregularly  shaped  pieces  of 
steel  as  well  as  ingots  too  hot  to  touch.  A  detailed  view  Fhowing 
the  construction  of  a  magnet  of  this  type  designed  by  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Mfg.  Co.  is  given  in  Fig.  149.  In  order  that  lifting  mag- 
nets shall  be  economical  in  design,  the  magnetic  circuit  should 
be  as  short  as  possible,  the  cross-section  of  the  path  for  the  flux 
should  be  relatively  large  and  the  polar  area  of  contact  should  be 
relatively  small  in  order  that  the  flux  density  may  be  high. 
Second,    magnets    for    producing    medianical    motion.    A 


o 

Fic.  150. — "Stopped"  solenoid  for  producing  long  range  of  motion. 

maj^met  for  this  type  of  work,  called  a  stopped  solenoid,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  150.  The  iron  plunger  moves  in  a  brass  tube  on 
which  the  coil  is  wound.  The  magnetic  circuit  is  complete  save 
for  a  gaj)  in  the  center  of  the  coil.  In  accordance  with  Maxwell's 
rule  the  plunger  tries  to  fill  this  gap  in  order  to  make  the  magnetic 
flux  within  the  coil  a  maximum.  The  range  through  which 
mechanical  motion  can  be  produced,  however,  is  quite  limited. 
for  no  magnetic  circuits  having  a  range  of  motion  of  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  are  practical.  Fig.  151  illustrates  a  magnet 
in  which  a  longer  range  can  be  obtained  by  extending  a  lever  from 
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the  armature,  A,  to  produce  a  magnified  movement  without 
increasing  the  length  of  the  air  gap.  Self-winding  electric  clocks 
sometimes  employ  magnets  of  this  type. 


Fig.  151. — Long-range  magnet,  magnifying  movement  of  armatures. 

Third. — Magnets  for  producing  fields  of  force,  as  in  generators 
and  motors.    These  are  called  field  magnets. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ELECTROMAGNETISM 
LIFTING  POWER  OF  MAGNETS 

1.  The  flux  density  in  a  lifting  magnet  is  110,000  linos  per  square  inch. 
What  is  the  lifting  power  in  pounds  fwr  square  inch  ? 

2.  The  lifting  power  of  a  certain  magnet  is  1,(K)0  ix)unds.  The  area  of  both 
p'jles  with  which  it  lifts  is  six  square  inches.     What  is  the  total  tlux  ? 

.?.  The  flux  density  of  a  certain  magnet  is  100,000  lines  ixt  S([uare  inch. 
The  area  of  both  poles  is  four  square  inches.     What  is  its  total  lifting  ixiwcr  ? 

4.  The  area  of  both  poles  of  a  lifting  magnet  is  eight  sciuare  inches  total. 
It  lifts  400  pounds.  If  the  area  of  the  jxtles  ctnild  l)e  reduceti  to  one-half 
without  altering  the  total  flux,  what  would  the  magnet  lift? 

5.  What  is  the  practical  limit  to  the  lifting  iM.»wcr  of  a  magnet  in  iM)unds  jxt 
square  inch  ? 

6.  What  is  the  practical  limit  for  the  flux  density  in  a  lifting  magnet  ? 

7.  Sketch  a  suitable  design  for  a  magnet  capable  of  producing  mechanical 
motions  over  a  considerable  range,  i'oint  t)ut  the  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages of  this  design. 

8.  Sketch  a  magnet  for  lifting  weights  by  adhesi(»n.  What  |><.>ints  should 
be  observed  in  order  that  the  magnet  shall  Ik*  most  eflicient  ? 
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INTERIOR  WIRING 


ELECTRIC  BELLS,  ANNUNCUTORS  AND  CLOCKS 

A  simple  electric  vibrating  bell  is  shown  in  Fig.  152.  The 
current  circulates  arcmnd  the  coils,  as  shown  in  Fig.  153.  This 
produces  the  polarity  indicated.  Entering  by  the  binding  post 
i4,  Fig.  152,  and  passing  through  the  coils,  the  current  reaches 
the  contact  screw  C,  thence  passes  via  a  spring  5,  and  the  pivoted 
armature  D,  to  the  binding  post  B.  The  cores  of  the  magnets 
and  the  armature  being  of  soft  iron,  attraction  ensues  and  the 

armature  moves  toward  the  pole  pieces 
in  an  effort  to  shorten  the  air  gap  and 
increase  the  magnetic  flux.  Gaining  mo- 
menttun  as  it  moves,  the  clapper  E 
strikes  the  bell  a  sharp  blow.  At  the 
same  time  the  spring  S  breaks  the  circuit 
from  the  contact  C  and  the  current  is 
interrupted.  The  iron  being  soft,  im- 
mediately loses 
its  magnetism, 
the  armattire 
is  no  longer  at- 
tracted, and 
the  spring  F 
throws  the  con- 
tact   piece    5 

C     As  the  spring  5  yields,  the  clapper 

The 


Fk;.     152.— Onlinary    > 
l)rating  electric  bell. 


Fig.  153. 


back  against  the  screw 

E  is  thrown  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  bell, 
circuit  being  completed,  the  magnets  will  again  be  energized  and 
the  operation  is  repeated.  These  magnets  are  usually  woimd 
with  a  resistance  of  about  l^i  ohms  and  a  bell  2J^  inches  or  3 
inches  in  diameter  is  employed.  The  armature  is  frequently 
coi)per  plated  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  pole  pieces  due 
to  residual  magnetism.  The  contact  point  of  the  screw  C  and 
the  spot  where  the  screw  touches  on  5  are  generally  made  of 
(lernian  silver  or  nickel  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  bells,  or  of  plati- 
lunn  in  the  best  types.  This  is  to  prevent  corrosion  of  the  con- 
184 
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tacts  due  to  the  heat  of  the  spark  generated  when  the  circuit  is 
iterrupted. 

When  it  is  desired  to  have  a  single  stroke  bell  upon  which 
signals  may  be  tapped  off,  the  niake-and-break  C  of  the  vibrat- 
ing bell  is  omitted.  Current  is  then  led  through  the  binding 
j^posts  directly  to  the  magnetizing  coils  as  in  Fig.  154. 

Fig.  155  shows  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  single  stroke 
?U  built  on  this  principle. 
In  fire  engine  houses  large  electro- mechanical  gongs  are  usually 


154.^ — Single    stroke   FiG.  155.— Powerful  single   Fig.  156.~Electro-fnagnetic  gong 
electric  beU.  stroke  electric  bell,  for  fire  engine  houses. 

employed,  Fig.  156.  These  contain  a  powerful  clock  spring  or 
'weight  to  actuate  a  train  of  gears  connecting  with  a  hammer. 
The  gear  train  is  controlled  by  an  escapement  which  in  turn  is 
actuated  by  an  electro-magnet.  A  number  of  bells  may  be 
operated  in  series  from  one  central  fire  control  station.  When 
le  circuit  is  closed  the  escapement  is  partially  released.  When 
le  circuit  is  opened  it  is  fully  released  and  the  hammer, 
tuated  by  the  spring  or  weight,  strikes  the  bell  a  powerful 
These  bells  are  thus  mechanically  operated  but  electri- 
ly  controlled. 
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Annunciators 

Where  a  number  of  calls  are  to  be  received  at  one  central 
point  from  different  stations,  annunciators  are  employed.  The 
diagram  of  connections  for  an  annunciator  used  in  hotels  is  shown 
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Fig.    157. — Electrical   circuits   for    simple    annunciator. 

in  Fig.  157.  Stations  1,  2,  3  and  4  represent  push  buttons  in  the 
various  rooms  while  1',  2',  3'  and  4'  represent  electro-magnetic 
coils  in  the  annunciator,  actuating  some  form  of  indicating  device 
when  current  passes.     No  matter  from  what  point  the  circuit 


Fig.   158.— Prin.nplc  of  electro- 
magnetic drop  for  annunciators. 


Fig.  159.  — An- 
nunciator employ- 
ing drop  shown  in 
Fig.  158. 


is  closed,  all  current  concentrates  at  a  common  point,  C,  and 
passes  through  the  l)cll  B  and  thence  returns  to  the  battery  A. 
If  the  button  3  is  pushed,  current  passes  by  the  following  route: 
A  3-3'-C-5-.4. 
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B  Various  forms  of  annunciator  drops  have  been  employed. 
One  type  contains  an  electro-magnet,  E,  Fig.  158»  through 
^which  the  current  passes.  The  amiature  A  is  attracted  and  the 
Hlatch  B  is  released,  A  plate  P,  carrying  the  number  of  the  room 
from  which  the  call  comes,  then  falls  by  gravity  and  exposes  this 
nimiber  in  the  window,  \\\  on  the  face  of  the  annunciator.  The 
counter-weight  C  insures  the  retaining  of  the  numl:>er  in  a  con- 
cealed position  when  the  drop  is  reset.  Fig.  159  represents  the 
general  appearance  of  a  modern  annunciator  of  this  type. 
Another  form  of  annunciator  very  widely  used  for  many  years 
plo>'^  simply  an  electro-magnet  with  a 
tly  hardened  iron  core,  Fig,  16f*.  The 
,  P,  projects  through  the  zinc  face  of  the 
nunciator.  Fastened  on  the  face  is  a  soft 
on  needle,  N,  standing  about  ?^  of  an  inch 
from  the  projecting  pule  piece,  P,  When  a 
current  passes  through  the  coil,  the  soft  iron 
needle  is  attracted  and  moves  over  against  the 

»pole  piece  where  it  adheres  through   residual 
magnetism*     A  slight  jar  applied  to  the  point 
B  from  a  button  in  the  bottom  of  the  annuncia- 
tor is  sufficient  to  restore  the  needle   to   its   original   position* 
This  is  a  simple  and  reliable  system  and  hence  is  widely  used, 
H  Electric  Clocks 

^  Electric  clocks  date  back  to  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Bain, 
an  Englishman,  who,  in  1837,  proposed  that  a  number  of  clocks 
might  be  operated  from  one  unit  by  electrical  means.     It  was 

not.  however,  until  1899  that  any 
practical  electric  clocks  were  devised. 
Now  various  forms  are  manufactured. 
These  might  be  divided  into  three 
classes : 

Class  1*  Master  clocks* 

(A)  This    involves    the    use   of    a 

master  clock  to  operate  a  secondary 

circuit.    Every  clock  in  the  secondary 

circuit  contains  only  an  electro-magnet,  ratchet  and  pawl,  with 

a  short  clock  train,  as  shown  in  Fig,  161.     Here  current  from 

the  l>attery  B  controlled  by  the  contact  in  the  master  clock, 

\,  energizes  an  electro-magnet  E.     The  armature  of  this  mag- 
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Fig,  ItjO. 


Pic,    I6L  —  Mecbmnsm    of 
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net  in  descending,  pulls  down  the  ratchet  R  and  moves  a  toothed 
wheel,  containing  60  teetlt,  forward  one  step.  The  pawl  P  in- 
sures the  locking  of  this  wheel  positively  in  position  every  time 
the  wheel  moves  forward.  The  minute  hand  M,  is  attadied  to 
this  wheel.  Through  suitable  gear  ratios  the  hour  hand,  H, 
moves  forward  the  proper  distance.  A  large  number  of  these 
secondary  clocks  may  thus  be  operated  in  series. 

(B)  A  master  clock  may  be  employea  to  set  other  spring  or 
weight  operated  clocks  at  12  o'clock  daily.  By  having  a  self- 
contained  secondary  dock  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
it  is  sufficient  to  send  an  impulse  once  in  12  or  24  hoiu^,  usually 
at  exactly  12  o'clock,  which  will  actuate  an  arrangement  like  a 
pair  of  pincers,  which  grasps  the  hour  hand  and  the  minute  hand 
and  lines  them  up  positively. 

Class  Two. — This  includes  all  forms  of  self-winding  electric 
clocks  which  are  operated  by  a  spring  or  weight  and  are  wotmd  by 
an  electro-magnet  or  a  motor  at  definite  intervals.  When  the 
clock  has  run  down  a  certain  amotmt  an  electric  circuit  is  auto- 
matically closed  which  causes  a  motor  to  wind  it  up.  The  best 
clocks  of  this  type  use  a  mainspring  which  is  wound  by  SO  or  60 
impulses  through  an  electro-magnet  actuating  an  armature  which 
m  turn  operates  a  ratchet,  winding  the  spring.  These  impulses 
at  the  start  are  applied  by  a  push  button  operated  by  hand. 
Thereafter  an  electrical  circuit  is  automatically  closed  by  a 
contact  attached  to  the  second  hand,  which  causes  the  electro- 
magnet to  wind  the  mainspring  one  notch  each  minute.  Three 
cells  of  wet  or  dry  LeClanche  battery  will  generally  operate  a 
clock  of  this  type  for  one  year  without  attention. 

Class  Three. — This  class  represents  the  purely  electric  clock. 
This  clock  has  no  springs  or  weights,  but  an  electro-magnet  is 
employed  to  give  the  pendulum  a  push  on  each  swing.  Well- 
designed  clocks  of  this  type  have  an  electro-magnet  which  in 
attracting  its  armature  raises  a  weight.  Upon  the  interruption 
of  the  circuit  this  weight  falls  and  in  so  doing  gives  the  penduliun 
the  required  impulse.  If  the  movement  of  the  armature  directly 
actuated  the  pendulum  the  impulse  would  grow  more  feeble  as 
the  battery  grew  weaker.  By  having  the  magnet  raisethe  weight, 
however,  and  then  allowing  it  in  its  fall  to  push  the  pendultun, 
the  actuating  impulse  is  precisely  the  same  until  the  battery  fails 
^oerate  the  magnet  entirely.  One  cell  of  dry  battery  will  run 
ck  of  this  sort  for  one  year. 
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SECTION  VI  CHAPTER  I 

INTERIOR  WIRING 

ELECTRIC  BELLS,  ANNUNCUTORS  AND  CLOCKS 

1.  How  does  a  single  stroke  bell  differ  from  a  vibrating  bell  ? 

2.  What  are  two  types  of  annunciators?      Draw  the  circuits  of  a  simple 
annunciator. 

3.  Draw  the  internal  connections  of  an  ordinary  vibrating  bell. 


SECTION  V;  CHAPTER  II 

INTERIOR  WIRING 

BELL  dKCUnS  AMD  BUSGUUr  MikUES 

F'^  162  Kucnrs  sn  fjfmgii^rT  sziviLz  icr  operating  bells. 
Here  tbe  \rrr^'jz.  A  is  c:t=iarjrf  scross  rwo  vires.  C  and  D. 
^l-Jtz,  tbe  crTmit  is  ociserL  c=TTE=it  from  £  patsses  throogh  the 

bel  F  aryi  back  zc  ibe  battery.  A  battOQ  B  may  be 
^^'TN  crjzz£CU:d  in  paral-el  irith  .4  to  operate  the  beD  from 
^\^^  ancftber  zkkhz.  This  diagram  sbovs  that  any  number 
^      -        of  buttCTis  niay  be  cctmected  in  aniltipk  between  C 

and  Z/,  each  c-perating  the  beli  independently  of  the 

others. 


n 


m 


^S  B^ 


Flo.  102.— ^n^^  eltitrk  bell,  operated  from  tMx>  or  mote  push  buttons. 

Fig-  16.3  illustrates  how  any  number  of  bells,  each  with  its  own 
I>tish  1/utton,  may  be  independently  operated  from  a  conmion 


© 
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0 ^ ® 

Fi(i.  163. — Two  or  more  l>olls  oiK?rated  independently  from  a  common  battery. 

*^ttery.     Thus,  ]:)utton  A  will  ring  bell  B,  and  button  C  will 
Sell  D.     Current  frDm  the  battery  flows  through  either  bell 
the  direction  of  the  corresponding  push  button. 
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Fig,  164  shows  how  button  C  and  bell  D,  of  Fi^'.  16.?»  may  l)€ 
transposed  in  position  so  that  signaling  back  and  forth  may  be 
accomplished  between  two  distatU  points. 
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Fia  164, 


'Two  beils  optTattcJ  imleptMnh  ntly  frt»m  onjMjsite  ends  of  a  line  with 
three- wire  circuit  and  a  common  ijattcry. 


Factory  Call 

ig.  165  illustrates  a  factory  call  system.  Here  any  number 
of  bells,  B-B-B,  arc  connected  in  parallel  across  \Wres  A-C.  Any 
number  of  buttons,  D^D-D,  are  connected  in  parallel  across  wires 
A-E.     It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  wire  C  is  common  to  all  the 
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Fio.  165.^ — Factory  call  sy*»tcTn  for  operating  any  nn  Ah  in  multiple 

from  any  numbcrr  of  push  buttons  in  . 

bells*     The  wire  E  is  common  to  all  the  buttons.     Between  the 

wire  that  is  common  to  all  the  buttons  and  the  wire  that  is 

common  to  all  the  bells,  the  battery  F  is  looped  in  series.     The 

A  is  common  to  all  the  bells  and  all  the  buttons.     Any 
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number  of  buttons  connected  in  multiple  across  A-E  may  be 
employed  to  operate  any  number  of  bells  simultaneously. 

Series  Bells 

Occasionally  it  is  desired  to  operate  bells  in  series.  The 
ordinary  vibrating  bell  cannot  be  satisfactorally  operated  if  any 
considerable  niunber  are  connected  in  series.  The  make-and- 
break  device  in  the  different  bells  interrupts  the  circuit  at  different 
intervals  and  the  bells  vibrate  irregularly.  To  insure  a  smooth 
operation  of  bells  in  series  it  is  necessary  to  employ  one  only 
with  the  usual  make-and-break.    This  is  called  the  master  bell. 


III 


Fig.  166. — Electric  bcUs  operated  in  series  with  a  master  bell  to  control  the 

entire  series. 

It  interrupts  the  circuit  for  the  entire  series.  All  of  the  other 
bells  have  their  make-and-break  contacts  short  circuited  and  are 
therefore  in  effect,  single  stroke  bells.  Fig.  166  shows  the  ar- 
rangement where  A  is  the  master  bell  and  B  and  C  single  stroke 
bells.  If  any  considerable  number  are  operated  in  series  trouble 
will  be  experienced  in  sparking  at  the  master  bell's  contact 
points.  This  may  sometimes  be  partially  cured  by  placing 
either  a  condenser  or  a  high  resistance  in  shtmt  with  the  master 
bell's  contacts. 

Relay  Control 

Where  a  considerable  niunber  of  bells  of  large  size  are  to  be 
simultaneously  operated  at  widely  separated  points,  neither  the 
factory  call  system,  Fig.  165,  nor  the  series  arrangement,  Fig.  166, 
are  suitable.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  best  to  have  a  control 
circuit  consisting  of  a  button  B,  Fig.  167,  which  admits  current 
to  a  series  of  20  ohm  relays,  R-R-R,  one  of  which  is  located  close 
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to  each  bell  to  be  rang.  This  relay  actuates  a  local  circuit  which 
includes  a  few  cells  of  dry  battery  located  close  to  the  bell. 
The  drop  due  to  the  resistance  of  a  long  line  is  thus  avoided  and 


»ru.   1 67  — operation  of  widely  scalteretl  bells  through  medium  of  relays 
with  local  battery  situated  at  the  bells, 
all  the  bells  ring  with  equal  intensity  no  matter  where  they  are 
placed. 

Multiple  Control 

If,  instead  of  using  three  wires  to  signal  both  ways  as  shown 
^H  in  Fig,  164,  it  is  desired  to  accompHsh  this  with  two  wires,  it 
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Pig,  168. — ^Two  bcUs  operated  simultaneously  by  n^eaiii,  uf  two  batteries  aud 

only  two  wires. 

may  be  done  as  shown  in  Fig.  168.  provided  the  distance  between 
the  stations  is  not  too  great.     The  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the 
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saving  of  one  vnve  is  the  addition  of  another  battery.  If  the 
button  A  is  pushed,  current  divides  at  the  point  B,  part  going 
through  the  bell  C  and  part  going  through  the  bell,  D.  These 
two  currents  return  to  the  battery  from  which  they  originate. 
Similarly,  button  E  would  operate  bell ;  C  and  D  in  multiple. 
If  the  two  stations  are  several  hundred  feet  apart,  however,  the 
bell  C  would  get  most  of  the  current  when  ^4  was  pushed,  the 
resistance  of  line  causing  D  to  get  a  very  feeble  current. 

Return  Call 

A  better  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  169.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  double  contact  push  buttons.  This  button 
has  three  terminals,  the  upper  contact,  U,  the  lower  contact,  D, 
and  the  straj)  or  lever  or  heel,  L.     Both  batteries  are  normally  on 


Fn..  U/).   -Ri'tuni  lall  push  hiitlnns  fr»r  l)ells. 

n])C'n  circuit.  If,  now,  the  button  />  is  depressed,  the  strap  L 
hri'aks  from  the  contrict  I'  and  closes  on  the  point  D.  The  cur- 
ri'iit  from  tlu'  l)attery  ('  now  passes  via  D  and  L,  lever  L'  of  the 
distant  button,  /  '.  In-ll  /:  and  ihcnce  via  tlie  return  wire  R  to  the 
])attery  (\  \M\  E  rin^s.  ])iit  bdl  /''  d(X's  not.  Releasing  B, 
/.  brvaks  from  D  ami  spriiij^^s  back  ai^^ain.st  l\  The  party  at  the 
«li>tant  station  may  now  acknowlodj^c  the  call  by  pressing  B\ 
'J'liis  closi's  tlu-  strap  //  on  !>'  and  <linrts  current  from  the  bat- 
trry  (*'  via  n'-l/-L-l\  the  bell  I\  and  tlie  return  wire  R  to 
(''.  lU'caust:  of  its  application,  this  device  is  sometimes  known 
as  a  "return  call  button." 
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Return  Call  Aimunciators 

The  application  of  the  retiirn  call  to  annunciators  for  hotel 

purposes  permits  the  ^est  in  a  rr>oiti  to  call  the  oflfice  and  the 

office  to  acknowledge  the  sijjnal  by  a  return  call  on  a  bell  located 

in  the  guest*s  room.     The  circuits  for  such  a  system  are  shown 
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Fir..  170. — Return  call  annunciator  wiring. 

in  Fig.  170.     It  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  common  return  wire 
the  simple  annunciator  system  of  Fig.  157.     Thus,  for  a  100 
outfit  the  simple  annunciator  system  in  Fig.  157  would 
equire  101  mres.     There  would  be  one  indi\ndual  wire  leading 
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takes  the  following  circuit:  A-L-D-B-E-F-G-C-A.  To  return  the 
call  the  office  depresses  button  K.  Current  now  6ows  from  the 
battery  E  via  H-UE-F-M-E,  thus  ringing  bell  /. 

Fig.  170-A  shows  a  one  battery  system  accomplishing  the  same 
results  as  in  Pig,  170.  Should  the  button  B  in  room  2  be  pushed, 
current  from  battery  A  takes  the  following  circuit:  A-L-D-B-E-F— 
G-C-A ,  To  return  the  call  the  office  depresses  button  K .  Current 
now  flows  from  the  battery  A  via  K-E-M-l-N-C-A,  thus  ringing 
bell  2.  While  this  system  has  some  advantages,  the  system 
shown  in  Fig.  1 70  is  considered  more  reliable.  A  return  call  system 
of  this  type  can  very  readily  have  a  telephone  system  added  to 
it  as  will  be  explained  in  a  later  chapter. 


I 


^         Burglar  Alarms 

There  are  two  systems  of  burglar  alarm  protection: 

A,  Open  circuit  systems, 

B,  Closed  circuit  systems. 

Fig,  171  represents  the  simplest  form  of  open  circuit  system. 
The  featiire  of  this  system  is  the  automatic  drop  or  constant 
ringing   attachment.     This  consists   of  an   electro-magnet    A, 


["r  ^ 


Fig.  17L 


an  armature,  B,  retained  nonnally  in  the  position  shown  by  a 
,  spring,  S,  a  lever,  L,  and  a  contact  C,  A  push  button  which  may 
be  actuated  by  the  opening  of  a  window  or  door  and  known  as 
a  window  spring  or  door  spring,  D,  leads  current  from 
[battery  E,  through  the  magnet  A,  thence  via  S-B  and  L  back 
to  E,  The  armature  B  is  attracted  and  the  lever  L  falls  into 
the  dotted  position,  completing  the  circuit  with  the  contact  C 
upon  the  belL     The  bell  now  being  on  a  local  circuit  will  ring 
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continuously  until  the  lever  L  is  restored,  even  though  the  wires 
F  and  G  connecting  to  the  protected  point,  2),  be  cut  away  en- 
tirely. The  actual  arrangement  of  magnet  and  circuits  in  a 
modem  automatic  drop  is  shown  in  Fig.  172.  If  any  one  of  the 
door  or  window  springs,  //,  /,  A',  are  closed,  current  from  the  bat- 
tery E  passes  through  L,  contact  point  A,  thence  into  the  ground 
connection  G  and  back  through  G\  thence  into  the  bell  magnets, 
thence  to  F  and  through  the  contacts  now  closed,  and  to  the 


Fk;.  172. — Stamlard  ^\dring  connections  for  automatic  drop. 

batUTV.  The  armature  M  is  attracted,  A  is  released  and  moves 
into  tlie  dotted  i)osition,  closing  contact  D.  Current  from  the 
l).'itUTy  Ihi'ii  passes  from  K  through  L,  D,  C\  bell  B  and  thence 
to  the  battery.  The  bell  will  now  ring  continuously  until  the 
weight  ir  is  restored  lo  its  normal  position. 


Automatic  Drop 

'I'he  application  of  this  device  on  an  enlarged  scale  for  the 
I>rotection  of  a  number  of  rooms  is  shown  in  Fig.  173.  Here  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  closing  of  the  circuit  at  any  window  or  door 
si»riiig,  I),  does  not  immediately  oi)erate  the  bell  but  current  from 
tin-  battery  E  i)asses  into  1,  thence  through  D-A-S-B-L  and  back 
to  the  battery.  As  soon  as  />  is  attracted  and  L  falls,  a  loca^  ^ 
circuit  is  established,  so  that  current  passes  from  E  througt 
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^H-C'L  and  back  to  the  battery  without  going  through  the  ex- 
ternal circuit  at  all.     Circuits  F-I  or  K  would  similarly  throw 
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Fig.  173, — Automatic  drop  applied  to  ordinary  annunciator. 

the  corresponding  drop  and  indicate  the  source  from  which  the 

call  emanated. 

Burglar  Alarm  Indicator 
Fig.  174  shows  a  complete  burglar  alarm  indicator  system. 

It  has,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  :innunciator,  individual  cir- 
cuit cutouts,  C,  by  means  of  which 

the  front  door  of  a  house,  for  exam- 
I  pie,  could  be  left  disconnected  while 
'the  rest  of  the  house  was  protected, 

and  a  silent  test  switcJi,  St,  which 

permits  short-circuiting  the  actuate 
[  ing  coil  A  of  the  automatic  drop 
|temporarily  before  closing  the  bat- 
r  switch  L  at  night.    This  would 

ause  a  drop  to  fall  in  the  annun- 

tdator  without  ringing  the  bell  H  in 

case  any  window  or  door  had  ac- 

ddentaUy    been    left  open.     If   a 

drop   falls   the  switch    L  is  then 
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Fig.  174, — Open  circuit  burglar 
ndica' 


alarm  indicator  systejir. 
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opened  and  the  window  or  door  closed  after  which  L  may  be 
closed. 

Garage  Alarm 

Where  wires  are  exposed  and  the  prospective  burglar  may 
contemplate  cutting  the  same,  the  garage<4darm  shown  in  Fig. 
175  is  employed.  Here  a  closed  circuit  spring,  S,  attached  to  the 
garage  door,  keeps  the  line  normally  closed  when  the  door  is  shut. 
Current  from  three  cells  of  blue  stone  gravity  or  Edison  LeLande 
battery,  B,  passes  via  the  switch  L,  line  1,  closed  contact  5,  line 
2,  and  magnet  coils  MM,  back  to  B.  As  this  circuit  does  not 
pass  through  the  make-and-break  device,  C,  the  armature  A  is 
attracted  to  the  magnets  MM  and  held  there.     If,  however, 


Fig.  175. 
the  wires  1  and  2  are  cut,  or  the  garage  door  opened,  the  circuit 
would  be  opened.    The  current  now  fails  and  the  spring  D 
throws  the  armature  back  and  closes  the  contact  at  C.    Ciurent 
from  the  battery  now  passes  via  the  circuit  L-D-A-C-M-M-B, 
This  connects  the  bell  in  the  ordinary  way  for  producing  vibration 
and  it  rings  as  a  vibrating  bell  until  the  switch  L  is  opened. 
The  switch  L  should  be  left  open  in  the  day  time  to  prevent 
ringing  of  the  bell  and  only  closed  at  night  when  5  is  closed. 
Balanced  Relay  System 
For  the  protection  of  banks,  a  more  elaborate  system  of  bur- 
glar alarm  shown  in  Fig.  176  is  employed.    This  is  the  balanced 
relay  system  de\dsed  by  G.  B.  Uehy,  of  Medford,  Mass.     It  con- 
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sists  of  two  electro-magtietSt  A  and  B,  arranged  to  attract  in 

opposite  directions,  an  armature  C,     Current  from  a  battery  D 

|divides  at  E,  part  going  through  B  and  a  closed  circuit  spring  V, 

te  the  vault,  to  be  protected,  whence  it  retiuns  to  the  battery, 

the  other  part  going  through  the  electro-magnet  A,  auxiliary 

^relay,  R,  whence  it  likewise  returns  to  D,     These  circuits  are 

Bmade  with  practically  the  same  resistance  so  that  A  and  B 

^■attract  equally  the  armature  C.     As  it  would  be  very  difficult 

^^to   balance  this   armature   against   opposing  magnetic   forces, 

adjustable  spiral  springs,  F  and  G,  are  employed  to  perfect  the 

balance.     With  the  switch  closed  and  the  armature  balanced, 

the  contacts  at  /  are  open  and  the  bell  K  does  not  ring.     If, 

Ihowev^i  the  vault  is  opened,  the  circuit  via  the  wires  L-M, 
through  B,  is  interrupted,  and  B  loses  its  attraction,  causing 
the  magnet  .4  to  pull  the  armature  against  the  contact  /-  Cur- 
rent now  flows  from  the  battery  H  through  K-S  and  /.  /f  is  a 
large  powerful  bell  located  in  some  protected  position.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  burglar  knew  enough  to  short-circuit  the 
wires  L-M  before  tampering  with  the  vault,  he  would  lower  the 
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Fig.  1 76. — ^Closed  circtiit  balanced  relay  burglar 
alarm  system. 

See  of  the  circuit  D-E-B-L-M.  It  will  be  noted  that  no 
jumper  could  be  put  across  L-M  without  altering  the  resistance 
of  this  circuit.  This  will  cause  more  current  to  flow  through 
D'E-B-L'M  than  flows  through  D-E-A-R.  This  will  now  make 
B  over  power  .4  and  C  will  swing  to  the  right,  closing  on  /  and 
completing  the  local  circuit.  Thus,  if  the  resistance  of  the  vault 
rcuit  is  varied  in  any  way,  the  relay  will  be  unbalanced  and 
e  bell  will  ring.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  should 
ttcry  Z>,  which  must  be  of  the  closed  circuit  type*  run  down, 
its  effect  on  A  and  B  would  fall  equally.     F  and  G  might  now 
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maintain  the  armature  in  balance  even  though  D  was  dead. 
Under  these  conditions  the  vault  might  be  opened  without  send- 
ing  in  an  alarm.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  relay  R  is 
inserted.  As  long  as  a  proper  current  flows  from  the  battery, 
D,  the  portion  through  A  returns  through  R  and  keeps  the  arma- 
ture forward.  If,  however,  this  current  fails,  R  releases  its 
armature  and  the  spring  pulls  it  back  against  a  contact  which 
closes  the  local  circuit  from  the  battery  H  through  the  bell  K 
and  gives  the  alarm.  Because  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this 
system,  it  is  apt  to  give  false  alarms,  for  it  takes  very  little 
variation  of  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  L-V-M  to  upset  the 
balance. 

Messenger  Calls 

Telegraph  Messenger  Call  Systems,  from  a  central  station  to 
subscribers*  points,  operate  on  two  plans: 

A,  Open  circuit  systems,  Fig.  177. 

B,  Closed  circuit  systems,  Fig.  178. 

The  messenger  call  box  contains  a  clock  train  with  a  main 
spring  which  is  wound  by  pulling  the  lever  on  the  box.     An 

Fig.  177. — Open  circuit  messenger  call  system. 

escapement,  similar  to  that  contained  in  an  alarm  clock,  allows 
a  contact  making  wheel,  A,  to  revolve  one  revolution,  every 
time  the  handle  on  the  box  is  pulled.     On  the  open  circuit  sys- 
tem this  revolving  wheel.  A,  closes  the  circuit  any  number  of 
times  required  for  the  signal.     In  the  closed  circuit  system  the 
contact  making  wheel,  B,  maintains  the  circuit  normally  closed. 
the  wheel  opening  the  contact  the  required  number  of  times. 
This  is  provided  for  by  having  the  open  circuit  wheel  carry  pro- 
jections while  the  closed  circuit  wheel  has  notches  cut  in  it. 
In  the  open  circuit  system  the  messenger  call  boxes  are  con- 
d  in  parallel  as  shown  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  in  Fig.  177.     Whoi 
X  is  pulled  the  circuit  is  automatically  closed,  the  relay 
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\R  is  energuEed.  its  armature  is  attracted  and  the  battery  B 
lacttiates  a  single  stroke  signal  bell  C  and  the  clapper  taps  off 
I  the  number  of  the  box  pulled. 

In  the  closed  circuit  system  the  boxes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Fig.  178. 
[are  connected  in  series.  A  closed  circuit  battery,  ^4,  maintains 
[the  current  in  the  relay  R  and  the  armature  is  normally  attracted. 
[When  a  box  is  pulled  this  circuit  is  interrupted  the  required 
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Pig*  178, — Closed  circuit  messenger  call  system. 

number  of  times  and  the  spring  5  pulls  the  armatxire  back  against 
the  contact  />,  which  closes  the  local  battery  E  upon  the  bell  C, 
and  causes  it  to  tap  off  the  number  corresponding  to  the  box 
pulled. 

Both  systems  peimit  of  the  use  of  20  to  30  boxes  upon  one 
line,  the  actual  number  being  governed  by  the  amount  of  traffic 
to  be  handled. 


SECTION  VI  CHAPTER  II 

INTERIOR  WIRING 

BELL  CraCUITS  AND  BURGLAR  ALARMS 

1    Draw  a  simple  call  Ik^II  using  a  i\vo-|K4tit  button  anO  battery. 

2.  Is  it  practical  lo  operate  vibrating  bells  in  series  f 

3.  When  several  large  gongs  are  to  be  operated  in  widely  separated  places, 
what  method  is  usually  employed  ? 

4.  How  does  a  three-point  push  button  differ  from  a  Iwo-point  ? 

5.  How  many  batteries  are  usually  employed  with  a  return  call  annunciator 
system  ?  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  return  call  annunciator  system  with  less 
than  two  batteries? 

6.  Draw  the  circuit  for  a  return  call  annunciator  system  of  four  drops. 

7*  What  two  types  of  burglar  systems  are  in  general  use  ?  What  are  the 
advantages  of  each  of  these  two  types? 

8.  What  is  the  automatic  drop  and  for  what  is  it  used  ? 

9.  Can  an  annunciator  be  used  in  connection  with  a  burglar  alarm  ? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Lehy  balanced  relay  system?  Draw 
the  circuits  of  this  system.  What  two  kinds  of  batteries  ahould  be  used  with 
this  system?    Where  should  each  be  used?    What  indication  is  used  lo 

if  the  vault  battery  fails  ? 
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SECTION  VI  CHAPTER  III 

INTERIOR  WIRING 

mSIDE  WIRING  FOR  LIGHTS 

Therv  are  sL\  different  methods  of  installing  wires  in  buildings 
t\>r  eUvtric  lighting  and  power: 

1.  C>^K*n  work  where  wires  are  placed  on  porcelain  knobs  or  in 
cleats  ex^K>seil  to  Wew. 

2.  Wooden  moulding,  where  the  wires  are  concealed  in  wooden 
strips  placed  on  the  surface  in  finished  buildings. 

vV  Metal  moulding  where  wires  are  placed  in  a  two-piece  flat 
metal  tube  on  the  surface. 

4.  Concealed  knob  and  tube  work  where  the  wires  are  strung 
on  porcelain  knobs  or  through  porcelain  tubes  between  floors  and 
in  partitions,  before  buildings  are  finished. 

5.  Conduit  work,  where  wires  are  placed: 

A.  In  rigid  iron  pipes  or  conduits. 

B,  In  flexible  metal  conduits. 

6.  Concentric  wiring  where  a  single  rubber  insulated  conduc- 
tor is  surrounded  by  a  bare  metallic  tube,  the  latter  being  ex- 
posed to  view  and  fastened  with  straps  to  the  surface  of  walls 
and  ceilings. 

For  open  work  in  dry  places  a  weatherproof  wire  is  permitted 
and  the  wires  must  be  strung  2)^  inches  apart  and  supported 
every  43^^  feet  of  running  length  and  at  least  J^  inch  away  from 
the  surface  wired  over,  while  if  dampness  is  present,  a  rubber 
insulated  wire  must  be  used. 

In  wooden  moulding,  rubber  insulated  wire  only  is  permitted, 

the  moulding  being  thoroughly  painted  inside  and  out  with 

two  coats  of  waterproof  paint.     It  must  consist  of  a  backing 

oj.    If  it  is  to  be  motmted  upon  a  masonry  wall 

%  inch  wooden  strip  in    addition,  mounted 

Iding  a  twin  conductor  only  is  permitted.    This 

wires  each  separately  insulated  with  rubber  and 

s  two  are  then  covered  with  another  braid,  which 

together,  the  whole  being  then  saturated  with  a 
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waterproof  compound.  Metal  moulding  is  not  permitted  in  damp 
places  and  may  only  be  used  for  branch  lines. 

Concealed  knob  and  tube  work  is  forbidden  in  some  localities, 
though  permitted  in  others.  The  wires  are  strung  through 
porcelain  tubes,  placed  in  holes  bored  through  joists  between 
floors  or  in  partitions.  A  minimum  separation  of  5  inches  be- 
tween wires  is  required  and  rubber  insulated  wires  only  are 
permitted. 

A  durable  and  satisfactory  method  of  installing  wires  in  build- 
ings is  to  place  them  in  rigid  metal  conduits.  For  this  purpose 
a  galvanized  or  enameled  pipe,  }i  inch  in  diameter  (electrical 

tirade  size),  is  the  smallest  permitted.  In  this  pipe  a  twin  con- 
ductor is  drawn  after  the  pipe  installation  is  complete,  All  bends 
in  the  pipe  must  be  on  long  radius,  so  that  the  wires  will  not  be 
injured  in  being  drawn  into  position.  Rubber  insulated  wire 
akme  is  permitted. 
For  "fishing  wires"  in  inaccessible  places  in  finished  buildings 
a  flexible  metallic  conduit  containing  rubber  insulated  con- 
ductors is  approved.  Various  brands  of  this  material  are  avail- 
able. They  are  known  as  "Greenfield,"  **BX,"  etc.  Occasion- 
ally this  flexible  conduit  is  installed  without  wires,  provision 
being  made  for  drawing  the  conductors  into  place  afterward.     It 

iis  usually  employed,  however,  with  the  conductors  built  into  the 
conduit  as  it  is  manufactured. 
Although  not  generally  approved  at  this  time  by  the  fire 
underwriters  association,  concentric  wiring  has  been  tried  out 
with  more  or  less  success  and  has  come  into  considerable  use 
abroad.  The  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  this  method  commends 
itself  for  wiring  inexpensive  houses  where  the  exposed  conductor 
is  not  objectionable.  It  is  permitted  for  branch  lines  only  and 
no  joints  can  be  made  in  the  circuit.  The  wire,  No.  14,  is  rubber 
covered  and  then  encased  in  a  bare  tube  of  copper  or  brass. 
The  idea  of  insulating  one  wire  with  care  and  running  the  other 
bare  is  not  new.     Some  ships  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 

tjnany  foreign  vessels  are  provided  with  a  single  live  wiv^,  the 
steel  hull  of  the  vessel  being  used  for  the  return  circuit.  A  large 
oflSoe  building  in  Providence  was  wired  several  years  ago  with 
one  insulated  conductor,  the  iron  conduit  forming  the  return  for 
branch  circuits.  With  the  concentric  system  it  will  be  practically 
impo^ible  to  receive  an  electric  shock  of  any  kind,  for  the  ex- 
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posed  return  conductor  will  always  be  grounded  and  therefore 
at  the  potential  of  the  earth. 

Designation  of  Various  Parts  of  Wiring  Circuits 

The  various  members  of  a  complex  wiring  installation  are 
designated  as,  feeders,  subfeeders,  mains,  branches  and  taps. 

A  feeder  is  a  stretch  of  wiring  to  which  no  connection  is 
made  except  at  its  two  ends.  No  lamps  or  other  load  are  con- 
nected along  its  length.  It  is  indicated  at  A-B,  Fig.  179.  A 
subfeeder  is  of  the  same  class,  but  is  distinguished  from  a  feeder 
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Fig.  179. — I^signation  of  various  portions  of  electrical  circuits. 

by  being  one  of  two  or  more  connecting  links  between  a  feeder 
and  a  distributing  system.  SubJ[geders  are  shown  at  B-C  and 
B-D.  A  main  is  a  stretch  of  wiring  smaller  than  a  sub-feeder, 
supplying  one  or  more  circuits  with  power.  Electrical  devices 
are  not  allowed  to  be  connected  across  mains  unless  the  fuse 
protecting  the  main  will   protect   the  device.    A  bnmch  is  a 


Pig.  180, -^Feeder  and  main  or  tree  system  of  distribution  of  wiring  for  lights. 

ably  not  exceed  one  volt.  Such  circuits  are  shown  at  F-I  and 
K-L.  A  tap  usually  dehvers  current  to  a  single  lamp,  motor  or 
other  device  taking  a  small  amount  of  current,  as  in  M.    Fig.  179 
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does  not  represent  any  real  installation,  but  simply  shows  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  circuits  designated. 
Feeder  and  Main  System 
When  installing  wires  in  buildings  there  are  two  general  plans 
of  distribution  followed.    First,  the  feeder  and  maini  or  tree 
S3rstem,   illustrated  in  Fig.    180.     Here  the  source  of  supply 
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Fig.  181. — Cabinet  or  closet  system  of  ^wiring  for  lights. 
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enters  at  ilp  wtienoe  a  feeder  carries  the  ciurent  ta  the  point  B, 
The  drcuit  now  divides  through  subfeeders  B-C  and  B-D, 
These  supply  the  mains  E-F  and  G-H  respectively.  These 
mains  in  turn  supply  branch  lines.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  system  is  similar  to  that  of  a  tree,  hence  the  name.  This 
system  is  well  adapted  for  obtaining  an  equality  of  potentials 
over  the  entire  tnstaliatioD.  Thus,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
lamps,  I'K*L'M-  X-O-P-Q,  are  all  equally  remote  from  the  source 
of  supply,  A,  and  will  bum  with  equal  intenaty.  The  lamps 
R'S-T'U'  V'W'X  and  V  are  all  equally  dose  to  the  source  of  sup- 
ply, A ,  and  will  therefore  bum  with  an  equal  intensity.  Further- 
more,  the  maximtmi  distance  between  the  latter  group,  which  are 
the  nearest,  and  the  former  group,  which  are  the  farthest  re- 
moved, is  only  the  distance  from  the  lamp  R  to  the  lamp  /. 
Hence  a  ver>'  uniform  brilliancy  of  all  the  lamps  is  assured.  It 
is  not  possible  to  secure  this  layout  except  in  the  lighting  of  large 
areas,  such  as  convention  halls,  railroad  station  plazas  or  the 
like.  The  plan  shown  contemplates  the  use  of  a  large  nimiber 
of  comparatively  small  candlepower  lamps*  With  the  high 
candlepower,  highly  efficient  tungsten  lamps  available  today, 
the  extreme  subdivision  illustrated  in  the  figure  would  not  be 
considered  wise. 

Cabinet  System 

Second,  the  cabinet  system.  In  wiring  office  buildings,  hotels, 
and  department  stores,  it  is  usually  convenient  to  start  from  a 
power  station  in  the  basement  where  the  power  is  delivered  to  the 
bus  bars,  .4,  Fig,  181,  and  then  run  special  lines  or  feeders  to  cut- 
out cabinets.  B  and  C,  conveniently  located  as  distributing  cen- 
ters. From  these  points  subfeeders.  B-D  and  B-E,  may  extend 
to  subcabinets  or  branch  lines,  from  which  smaller  branches  or 
taps  may  be  taken. 

Most  installations  in  large  buildings  are  a  combination  of  the 
cabinet,  and  feeder  and  main  system.  Thus,  there  vnW  be  a 
feeder  extending  from  the  basement  to  a  cabinet  on  a  particular 
floor  and  from  that  floor  a  feeder  and  main  system  may  be  ex- 
tended, or  if  the  floor  is  not  large,  branch  lines  may  radiate  from 
the  cabinet,  each  branch  supplying  no  more  than  660  watts. 

Plans  for  Securing  Uniform  Potential 
Various  methods  of  securing  uniform  potential  on  long  lines 
are  shown  in  Fig.  182.     If  current  enters  a  long  line  at  the  point 
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A,  the  lamp  nearest  this  point  will  bum  considerably  brighter 
than  the  lamp  at  B]  due  to  the  natural  fall  in  potential  caused  by 
the  resistance  of  the  line.  If  a  pair  of  feeders  are  employed, 
which  reinforce  this  circuit  at  two  or  more  points,  as  at  C  and 
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Fig.  182. 

D,  a  very  much  more  uniform  potential  will  be  obtained.  If 
lamps  are  placed  in  a  circle  the  mains  may  be  fed  at  E  and  F  and 
the  loops  closed.     This  insures  an  even  more  uniform  potential. 
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Wiedemann  System 
An  ingenious  arrangement  frequently  used  for  long  lines  is  the 
Wiedemann  system,  shown  at  H-K,  By  feeding  one  end  of  this 
circuit  at  H  and  the  other  end  at  AT.  it  will  be  obser\'ed  that 
every  lamp  is  connected  by  exactly  the  same  number  of  feet  of 
wire  with  the  source.  It  would  therefore  be  supposed  that  every 
lamp  would  bum  with  uniform  brilliancy.     This,  however,  is  not 
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Bthe  case,  for  a  calculation  will  show  that  the  middle  lamp  gets 

™    a  slightly  lower  voltage  than  those  at  the  extreme  ends.     The 

above   example,  Fig.    183,   works   out  this   problem  in   detail. 

Here  lamps  are  shown  numljcred  from  one  to  seven  inclusive. 

^    Current  is  supplied  from  the  mains,  .4-5.     The  resistance  of  the 

H    line  between  each  two  lamps,  both  on  the  positive  side  and  the 

H   negative  side,  is  taken  as  OJ  ohm.     The  current  for  each  lamp 

'    is  1  ampere.     It  will  be  evident  that  if  one  ampere  is  supplied  to 

lamp  number  1,  the  section  of  the  line  from  C  to  D  will  carry  the 

remaining  6  amperes.     E  to  F  will   carry  one  ampere.     The 

current  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  the  upper  ware  diminish 

one  ampere  at  each  section,  while  those  in  the  lower  wire  increase 

one  ampere.     Multiplying  the  current  by  the.  resistance  in  each 

section  to  get  the  drop,  gives  the  voltage  losses  indicated  in  the 

figure. 

K  Switches 

H       Groups  of  lights  are  usually  controlled  by  means  of  switches. 
H    To  turn  on  or  off  the  lamps  on  a  branch  circuit  not  exceeding 
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660  watts  from  one  point,  a  single  pole  snap  switch  may  be 
employed.  This  consists  of  a  blade  rotated  by  a  handle,  de- 
signed to  break  one  wire  of  the  circuit  at  two  points,  5,  Fig.  184. 


i_^::|^ 


Fig.  184. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  switch  is  shown  in  Fig.  185.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  severing  a  circuit  at  two  points  in  series,  Fig^ 
186.     The  arc  obtained  at  each  of  the  two  points  is  less  than 
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Fig.  186. 


Fig.  185. 


Fig.  187. 


half  that  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  circuit  were  broken  at 
one  point  only,  Fig.  187. 

Where  a  main  is  to  be  broken,  controlling  more  than  660  watts, 
or  a  branch  line,  at  a  cutout  cabinet,  is  to  be  totally  disconnected, 
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Fig.  188. 

double  pole  switches  must  be  used.  These  may  be  either  knife 
switches  or  snap  switches.  A  double  pole  switch  breaks  both 
wires  of  the  circuit,  Fig.  188.     Here  again  each  wire  may  be 
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broken  at  one  point  or  at  two  points  in  series.  Double  pole 
snap  switches  always  break  each  of  the  two  wires  at  two  points, 
making  four  breaks  in  all.     The  crossing  blades,  Fig.  189,  are 
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Fig.  189. 

insulated  from  each  other,  and  when  rotated  by  the  handle  each 
wire  is  severed  at  the  two  points  in  series,  as  shown,  for  a  single 
wire  in  Fig.  186.     The  general  apt^earance  of  a  double  pole  snap 


Fig.  190. 


Pig,  191. 


switch  is  shown  in  Fig.  185.     The  appearance  of  a  double  pole 
knife  switch  is  shown  in- Fig.  191. 

For  controlling  lamps  from  two  points  independently,  three 
point  switches  are  employed.  These  are  usually  snap  switches 
carrying  a  single  blade  but  having  four  contacts.     Two  of  these 


Fig.  192. 


contacts  are  permanently  tied  together  as  in  Fig.  192.  The  blade 
snaps  from  the  position  shown  in  full  to  the  position  shown  in 
dotted  lines,  always  tying  the  common  wire,  v4,  either  to  B  or  C 
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Fig.  193  shows  the  application  of  this  type  of  switch  to  controlling 
one  or  more  lamps.  It  is  evident  that  current  will  flow  from  L 
to  L\  through  switch  A  and  B  in  series  in  the  position  shown 
via  the  wire  C.  If,  now,  the  switch  A  is  snapped  into  the  alter- 
nate dotted  position^  the  circuit  through  C  is  broken,  but  if  the 
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Pig.    193. — Theoretical  construction   of  three   point   switches   for   controlling 
lamps  from  two  points  independently. 

switch  B  is  snapped  into  the  dotted  position,  the  circuit  for  the 
lamps  is  completed  through  the  wire  D.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
turn  on  or  off  all  the  lamps  from  either  A  or  B,  regardless  of  the 
position  of  the  other  switch.  In  the  'absence  of  three  point 
switches,  double-throw,  single-pole  knife  switches  may  be  em- 
ployed. Fig.  194.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  switch  is 
always  to  be  closed  in  either  the  full  or  the  dotted  position. 
For  controlling  lamps  from  more  than  two  points,  all  switches 


Fig.  194. 

except  the  first  and  the  last  in  the  series  must  be  four  point 
switches.  A  switch  of  this  sort  is  shown  in  Fig.  195.  It  consists 
of  two  blades,  rigidly  attached  to  the  rotating  member,  but  insu- 


Fig,  197, — Wiring  for  cotanjUing  Umps  from  two  pcHots, 

To  control  lamps  from  two  or  more  points  it  is  not  necessary 
use  the  three  point  switch  at  all.     It  was  designed  first  and 
been  widely  used.     However,  four  point  switches  may  be 
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Pig.  198.— Wiring  for  control  of  any  nmnber  of  lamps  from 
any  number  of  points  intlcjxnidenlly* 

used  for  controlling:  lamps  frcjm  any  number  of  points  cxchisivcly. 
Fig,  197  shows  lamps  controlled  from  two  p+nnts,  ,4  and  B,  by 
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four  point  switches.  Either  switch  snaps  from  the  position 
shown  with  the  blades  vertical  to  the  alternate  position  with  the 
blades  horizontal.     Each  switch  will  turn  on  or  off  the  lamp 

regardless  of  the  position  of  the 
other  switch.  Fig.  198  shows 
the  four  point  switches  arranged 
for  controlling  lamps  from  any 
number  of  points.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  one  wire  nms  straight 
through  the  switches  while  the 
other  reverses  its  connections  in  each  switch.  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  trace  the  circuit  for  the  lamps  at  L  with  the  switches 
A-B-C'D  in  various  positions.  Experiment  will  show  that  any 
switch  will  turn  on  and  off  the  lamps  regardless  of  the  position 
of  the  other  switches.     In  the  absence  of  four  point  switches, 


Fig.  199. 


Fig.  200. — Double-pole,  double-throw  switch  used  In  place  of  four 
point  switch. 

a  double  pole,  double  throw  knife  switch,  Fig.  199,  may  be  used 
instead,  wired  as  shown  in  Fig.  200.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  swntch  will  always  be  closed  in  one  of  the  two  alternate 
positions. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INTERIOR  WIRING 
mSIDB  WIRING  FOR  LIGHTS 

•     1.  How  many  different  kinds  of  wiring  systems  are  in  common  use  ? 

2.  Show  by  diagram,  how  you  would  install  a  flush  switch  beside  a  door 
opening,  giving  necessary  dimensions  for  locating  the  switch. 

3.  Draw  a  diagram  illustrating  the  use  of  a  single  pole  snap  switch  for 
controlling  an  incandescent  lamp.  Draw  a  similar  sketch  for  a  two-pole 
switch  with  a  large  chandelier. 

4.  How  does  a  four- way  switch  differ  from  a  three-way  switch  ? 

5.  Can  one  or  more  lights  be  controlled  from  more  than  two  points  ? 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  illustrating  the  use  of  two  three-way  switches  and  two 
four- way  switches  for  controlling  two  lights  from  four  positions. 

7.  Why  is  it  not  common  practice  to  use  four  four- way  switches  in  place  of 
two  four- ways  and  two  three- ways  ? 

8.  Could  we  use  four  four-way  switches  in  place  of  two  three-way  switches 
and.  two  four- way  switches  ? 


SECTION  VI  CHAPTER  IV 

INTERIOR  WIRING 

THE  NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  CODE 

Some  of  the  Principal  Requirements 

The  National  Electrical  Code  was  originally  drawn  in  1897 
as  the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  various  Insurance, 
Electrical,  Architectural  and  allied  interests  which  through  the 
National  Conference  on  Standard  Electrical  Rules,  composed 
of  delegates  from  various  National  Associations,  unanimously 
voted  to  recommend  it  to  their  respective  associations  for 
approval  or  adoption. 

General  Suggestions 

In  all  electric  work,  conductors,  however  well  insulated, 
should  always  be  treated  as  bare,  to  the  end  that  under  no  con- 
ditions existing  or  likely  to  exist  can  a  ground  or  short  circuit 
occur,  and  so  that  all  leakage  from  conductor  to  conductor  or 
between  conductor  and  ground,  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

In  all  wiringt  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work.  Careful  and  neat  running,  connecting, 
soldering,  taping  of  conductors,  and  securing  and  attaching  of 
fittings,  are  especially  conducive  to  security  and  efficiency  and 
will  be  strongly  insisted  upon. 

In  laying  out  an  installation,  except  for  constant-current 
systems,  every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  dis- 
tribution centers  located  in  easily  accessible  places,  at  which 
points  the  switches  and  cutouts  controlling  the  several  branch 
circuits  can  be  grouped  for  convenience  and  safety  of  operation. 
The  load  should  be  divided  as  evenly  as  possible  among  the 
branches,  and  all  complicated  and  unnecessary  wiring  avoided. 

The  use  of  wire-ways  for  rendering  concealed  wiring  per- 
manently accessible  is  most  heartily  endorsed  and  recommended, 
and  this  method  of  accessible  concealed  construction  is  advised 
for  general  use. 

Architects  are  urged  when  drawing  jjlans  and  specifications  to 
make  provision  for  the  channeling  and  pocketing  of  buildings  for 
electric  light  and  power  wires. 

Generators  must  be  located  in  dry  places.     When  operating  at 
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a  presstire  in  excess  of  550  volts,  they  must  have  their  base 
frames  thoroughly  grounded.  When  operating  at  less  than  this 
potential  their  base  frames  must  be  groimded  if  practicable. 
If,  however,  this  is  not  feasible,  special  permission  may  be  given 
for  its  omission,  in  which  case  the  base  frame  must  be  permanently 
insulated. 

Constant  Potential  Generators  (except'  alternating  current 
machines  and  their  exciters)  must  be  protected  from  excessive 
current  by  fuses  or  equivalent  devices  of  approved  design. 

Conductors  from  generators  to  switchboards,  rheostats  or 
other  instruments  and  thence  to  outside  lines  must  be  in  plain 
sight  or  readily  accessible.  Bus  bars  may  be  made  of  bare 
metal.  All  wires  for  ground  detectors,  voltmeters,  pilot  lights 
and  potential  transformers  must  be  of  not  less  than  No.  14  B.  &  S. 
gauge  wire,  this  circuit  to  be  protected  by  approved  fuses  and  not 
to  carry  over  660  watts. 

Switchboards  must  not  be  built  up  to  the  ceiling.  A  space  of 
at  least  3  feet  should  be  left,  if  possible,  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  board.  The  board  should  also  stand  somQ  distance  out  from 
the  wall,  back  of  it. 

.Switchboards  must  be  made  of  non-combustible  material.  If 
the  wiring  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  board  there  should  be  18 
inches  at  least  between  the  wall  and  the  switchboard.  If  the 
wiring  is  on  the  front  of  the  board,  the  board  may  be  placed 
against  the  wall,  although  it  is  preferable  to  have  it  set  out. 

Resistance  boxes  must  be  placed  on  switchboards  or  if  not 
thereon,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  a  foot  from  any  combustible 
material,  or  separated  therefrom  by  non-combustible,  non- 
absorptive  material  such  as  slate  or  marble. 

Lightning  arresters  must  be  attached  to  each  wire  of  every 
overhead  circuit  connected  with  a  station.  They  must  be 
located  in  readily  accessible  places,  away  from  combustible  mate- 
rials and  as  near  as  practical  to  the  point  where  the  wires  enter 
the  building,  preferably  not  on  the  switchboard.  Arresters 
must  be  connected  to  a  permanent  ground  connecti(jn  by  metallic 
strips  or  wires  at  least  equal  to  No.  6  B.  &  S.  coi)i)er.  These 
conductors  should  run  in  as  nearly  a  straij^'ht  line  as  possible 
from  the  arresters  to  the  ground.  Such  ground  wires  must  not 
be  attached  to  gas  pipes  within  a  building.  Ground  wires  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  led  through  an  iron  pii)e  to  the  gr>und 
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Motors. — The  instilation  or  grounding  of  the  frames  of  genera- 
tors applies  equally  to  motors. 

The  leads  or  branch  circuits  running  to  motors  must  be  de- 
signed to  carry  a  current  at  least  25%  higher  than  that  for  which 
the  motor  is  rated. 

Every  motor  and  starting  box  must  be  protected  by  cutout 
and  controlled  by  a  switch,  said  switch  plainly  indicating  whether 
on  or  off. 

With  J4  h.p.  motors  or  less  on  circuits  of  300  volts  or  less, 
single-pole  indicating  snap  switches  may  be  used.  Switch  and 
starting  box  must  be  located  within  sight  of  the  motor  except  by 
special  permission. 

Motors  must  not  be  nm  in  series-multiple  or  multiple-series 
except  on  constant  potential  systems  and  then  only  by  special 
permission. 

Outside  Work 

Service  wires  between  main  cutout  and  switch,  and  the  first 
support  from  the  cutout  or  switch  on  outside  of  building  must 
have  an  approved  rubber  insulating  covering,  but  from  this 
support  to  the  line  (except  when  nm  in  conduit)  may  have  an 
approved  weatherproof  insulating  covering. 

Outside  wires  must  be  placed  8  feet  above  the  highest  point  of 
roofs  over  which  they  pass  or  to  which  they  are  attached. 

They  must  be  so  spliced  as  to  Jbe  both  mechanically  and 
electrically  secure  without  solder.  The  joints  must  then  be 
soldered  to  insure  preservation  and  covered  with  an  insulation 
equal  to  that  on  the  conductors. 

Service  wires  entering  buildings  must  have  drip-loops  outside 
the  holes  through  which  the  conductors  pass.  These  holes  must 
be  bushed  with  non-combustible,  non-absorptive  insulating 
tubes,  slanting  upward  toward  the  inside.  For  low  potential 
systems,  service  wires  may  enter  buildings  through  a  single  iron 
conduit,  the  conduit  to  be  equipped  with  an  approved  service 
head.  The  inner  end  must  extend  to  the  service  cutout,  and  if  a 
cabinet  is  required  by  the  *'Code"  must  properly  enter  the 
cabinet. 

Where  transformers  are  connected  to  high  potential  circuits 
it  is  desirable  for  protection  of  life  and  property  that  the  second- 
ary system  be  permanently  grounded. 

The  neutral  point  on  a  direct  current  three-wire  system  should 
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be  permaaeQtly  grounded  at  the  central  station.     The  ground 
connection  must  include  all  available  underground  complete 
metallic  piping  systems.     The  neutral  wire  of  overhead  systems 
J  should  be  grounded  ever>"  five  hundred  feet. 

The  secondaries  of  transformer  distributing  systems  should 
:  grounded  at  a  neutral  point  if  a  wire  at  such  a  point  is  acces- 
Fsible.  If  not,  one  of  the  outside  wires  may  be  grounded  provided 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ground  and  any  other 
point  on  the  circuit  does  not  exceed  150  volts. 

i  Inside  Work 

Wires  for  all  systems  and  voltages  must  not  be  smaller  than 
No.  14  B.  &  S.  gauge  except  for  flexible  cord  pendants  carrying 
a  single  light  or  for  the  wiring  of  electric  or  gas  fixtures  between 
the  pipe  and  the  casing.     In  these  two  latter  cases  wires  as  small 
as  No.  18  gauge  may  be  used. 
Tic  wires  must  have  an  insulation  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
IductOTS  they  confine.     The  use  of  split  knobs  which  dispense 
mith  tie  wires  is  recommended  where  the  wire  is  smaller  than 
Ko.  8  B.  &  S. 
Wires  must  be  so  spliced  as  to  be  mechanically  and  electrically 
secure  without  solder.     The  joints  must  then  be  soldered  to 
insure  preservation  and  covered  with  an  insulation  equal  to  that 
€>(  the  conductors. 
Stranded  wires,  except  flexible  cords,  must  be  soldered  before 
I      bring   fastened   with   clamps  or  binding   screws   and   whether 

J stranded  or  solid  when  they  have  a  conductivity  greater  than 

io.  8  B.  &  S.,  they  must  be  soldered  into  lugs  for  all  terminals. 
For  all  wires  larger  than  No.  4  B.  &  S.»  split  knobs  (single- 
[wiie  cleats)  must  have  provision  for  two  supporting  screws. 

Wires  must  be  separated  from  contact  with  walls,  floors, 
[timbers  or  partitions  through  which  they  may  pass  by  non- 
[combustible,  non -absorptive  insulating  tubes  such  as  glass  or 
[porcelain,  except  at  outlets.  They  may  be  threaded  through 
[•'circular  loom"  or  equivalent  tubing  to  pass  through  the  outlet, 
[Wires  must  be  kept  free  from  contact  with  gas,  water  or  other 
Imetallic  piping,  or  other  conductors  which  they  cross  by  some 
[continuous  fixed  non-conductor,  creating  a  permanent  separa- 
I  lion.  Wires  must  be  so  placed  in  wet  places  that  an  air  space 
will  be  left  between  conductors  and  pipes  and  they  should  be  so 
run  that  they  cannot  come  in  contact  accidentally.     Wires 
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should  be  run  over,  rather  than  under,  pipes  upon  which  mois- 
ture is  likely  to  gather. 

Wires  must  not  be  installed  in  wooden  mouldings  or  upon 
porcelain  insulators  in  elevator  shafts.  Metal  conduits  only,  or 
armored  cables  are  approved  in  such  cases. 

For  insulated  aluminum  wires  the  safe  carrying  capacity  is 
84%  of  that  given  in  the  following  table  for  copper  wire,  with 
the  same  kind  of  insulation. 

Canying  Capacity  of  Wires  ' 


B.  &  S.  gauge. 

Rubber  insulaticn . 

Otker  insulation 

18 

3  amperes 

5  amperes 

16 

6 

10 

14 

15 

20 

12 

20 

25 

10 

25 

30 

8 

35 

50 

6 

50 

70 

5 

55 

80 

4 

70 

90 

3 

80 

100 

2 

90 

•  125 

1 

100 

150 

0 

125 

200 

00 

150 

225 

000 

175 

275 

0000 

225 

325 

The  lower  limit  is  specified  for  rubber-covered  wires  to  prevent 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  insulation  by  heat.  The  carrying 
capacity  is  based  upon  the  comparative  heat  radiating  abilities 
of  the  different  ^''^u^e  numbers  and  the  ultimate  temperattu^  to 
which  they  are  likely  to  rise.  The  question  of  potential  drop  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  above  values. 

Switches,  cutouts  and  circuit  breakers  must  be  arranged  so 
as  to  simultaneously  break  all  the  wires  of  a  circuit. 

AutomatifC  cutouts  must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  point  where  they  enter  the  building,  and 
arranj^ed  to  cut  oil  the  entire  current. 

Cutouts  must  be  placed  at  every  point  where  a  change  is  made 
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in  the  size  of  wires  unless  the  cutout  in  the  larger  wire  will 
protect  the  smaller.  Cutouts  must  be  in  plain  sight  or  encased 
in  approved  cabinets  and  readily  accessible.  They  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  canopies  of  fixtures. 

The  old-fashioned  porcelain  link-fuse  cutout  is  not  approved. 
Link  fuses  cannot  be  used  except  when  mounted  on  slate  or 
marble  bases  and  enclosed  in  tight  fireproof  cabinets. 

Cutouts  must  be  so  placed  that  no  circuit  requiring  more  than 
16  medium-sized  sockets  or  25  candelabra  size  sockets  or  lamp 
receptacles  requiring  more  than  660  watts  will  be  dependent 
upon  any  cutout,  except  in  cases  of  large  chandeliers,  stage- 
lights  and  illuminated  signs. 

Switches  must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires  in  a  readily 
accessible  place  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  wires 
enter  the  building,  and  arranged  to  cut  off  the  entire  current. 

Single-throw  knife  switches  must  be  so  placed  that  gravity 
will  not  tend  to  close  them.  When  possible,  switches  should  be 
so  wired  that  the  blades  will  be  dead  when  the  switch  is  open. 

Single-pole  switches  must  never  be  used  as  service  switches 
or  for  the  control  of  outdoor  signs  or  circuits  located  in  damp 
places.  They  are  allowed  only  on  two-wire  branch  or  tap  cir- 
cuits supplying  not  more  than  660  watts. 

Three-way  switches  are  considered  as  single-pole  switches. 

No  push-buttons  for  bells  or  gas-lighting  shall  be  placed  on  the 
same  wall  plate  with  switches  controlling  electric  lights  or  power. 

Low  potential  systems  include  all  wiring  and  devices  operating 
at  from  0  to  550  volts. 

High  potential  systems  include  all  wiring  devices  operating 
at  from  550  to  3,500  volts. 

Extra  high  potential  systems  include  all  wiring  devices  operat- 
ing at  over  3,500  volts. 

Low  Potential  Inside  Wiring 

Wires  upon  inside  low  potential  systems  must  not  be  laid  in 
plaster  or  cement  or  similar  finish  and  must  not  be  fastened  with 
staples. 

Twin  wires  must  never  be  used  except  in  conduits  or  where 
flexible  conductors  are  necessary. 

Wires  must  be  protected  on  side  walls  from  mechanical  injury. 

For  open  work  in  dry  places  wires  must  have  an  approved 
rubber  or  slow-burning  weatherproof  insulation. 
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They  must  be  rigidly  separated  on  non-combustible,  non- 
absorptive  insulators  which  will  separate  the  wires  from  each 
other  and  from  the  surface  wired  over  as  follows: 

Up  to  300  volts  the  wires  must  be  separated  J^  inch  from  the 
wall  and  2J^  inches  from  each  other.  Cleats  or  knobs  used  to 
support  wires  must  be  not  over  4J^  feet  apart  when  supported  on 
knobs  supporting  the  wire  one  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over. 

For  open  work  except  in  dry  places,  all  inside  wires  must  have 
an  approved  rubber  insulation.  Where  porcelain  knobs  are 
used  exclusively  for  open  work,  wires  of  opposite  potential  must 
be  4  inches  apart.  If  placed  in  cleats  they  may  be  2J^  inches 
apart. 

Interior  conduits  must  be  continuous  from  outlet  to  outlet 
or  to  junction  boxes  and  the  conduit  must  be  properly  secured 
to  all  fittings.  No  conduit  of  less  than  half-inch  electrical  trade 
size  shall  be  used.  Conduits  must  first  be  installed  completely 
without  wires.  They  must  be  equipped  with  approved  outlet 
bo^sSss  or  plates  at  every  outlet.  They  must,  be  provided  at  all 
outlets  with  approved  bushings  fitted  so  as  to  protect  wires  from 
abrasion. 

The  metal  of  conduits  must  be  permanently  and  effectually 
grounded. 

All  wires  placed  in  metal  conduits  must  have  an  approved 
•  rubber  insulating  covering.  They  must  be  double-braided  for 
twin,  twisted  pair  or  multiple  conductor  cables  and  for  all  single 
conductors  of  No.  6  or  larger.  They  must  not  be  drawn  in  until 
all  mechanical  work  on  the  building  has  been  completed.  In 
vertical  conduits,  conductors  must  be  supported  by  a  turn  in 
the  conduit  or  in  some  other  way  every  35  to  100  feet  according 
to  the  size  of  the  conductor. 

Junction  boxes  must  always  be  installed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  accessible.  All  elbows  and  bends  in  a  conduit  must  be 
made  so  that  the  pipe  will  not  be  injured.  The  radius  of  any 
curve  on  the  inner  edge  must  not  be  less  than  3}^2  inches.  There 
must  not  be  more  than  the  equivalent  of  four  quarter  bends 
between  any  two  outlets,  the  bends  at  the  outlets  not  being 
counted. 
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Size  of  Conduits  for  the  InstaUatlon  of  Wires  and  Cables 
Number  of  Conductors  in  System 

(Electrical  Trade  Size  of  Conduit  Given  in  Inches,) 
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Si2e 
B.  &S. 

One  . 

Two 

Three 

Four 

conductor 

conductors 

conductors 

conductors 

in  conduit 

in  conduit 

in  conduit 

in  conduit 

14 

H 

H 

H 

% 

12 

H 

y* 

% 

y* 

10 

H 

y* 

H 

1 

8 

H 

1 

1 

1 

6 

>2 

1 

m 

m 

Metal  moulding  must  be  continuous  from  outlet  to  outlet, 
to  junction  boxes,  or  to  approved  fittings  designed  especially 
for  use  with  metal  mouldings,  and  must  at  all  outlets  be  pro- 
vided \\*ith  approved  terminal  fittings  which  will  protect  the 
insulation  of  conductors  from  abrasion. 

Where  such  moulding  passes  through  a  floor  it  must  be  carried 
through  an  iron  pipe  extending  from  the  ceiling  below  to  a  point 
five  feet  above  the  floor,  unless  the  moulding  is  sufficiently  strong 
mechanically,  in  which  case  the  pipe  need  extend  only  3  inches 
above  the  floor. 

Metal  mouldings  may  be  passed  through  partitions  without 
the  surrounding  iron  pipe,  providing  partition  is  dry  and  there  is 
no  break  in  the  moulding  within  the  partitions. 

The  junction  boxes  used  wth  metal  mouldings  and  gas  pipes 
must  all  be  secured  together  so  as  to  make  a  good  electrical 
connection. 

Connections  to  grounded  pipes  and  metal  mouldings  must  be 
exposed  to  view  or  accessible.  Only  approved  ground  clamps 
shall  be  used. 

Axmored  cables  must  be  continuous  from  outlet  to  outlet  or  to 
junction  boxes  or  cabinets,  and  the  armor  of  the  cable  must 
properly  enter  and  be  secured  to  all  fittings. 

They  must  be  equipped  at  ev^ery  outlet  \vith  an  approved  out- 
^-  let  box  or  plate  as  required  in  conduit  work.  Outlet  plates  must 
^m  not  be  used  if  it  is  practicable  to  install  outlet  boxes. 
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The  metal  armor  of  cables  must  be  securely  grounded  to  water 
piping,  gas-piping  or  other  suitable  grounds.  If  grounded,  the 
gas-pipe  connections  must  be  on  the  street  side  of  the  meter. 
If  the  armored  cable  system  consists  of  several  separate  sections 
of  cable,  the  sections  must  be  bonded  to  each  other,  and  the 
system  grounded  or  each  section  may  be  separately  grounded. 

Whenever  exposed  to  moisture,  such  cables  must  have  a  lead 
covering  between  the  outer  braid  of  the  conductors  and  the 
steel  armor.  The  lead  covering  is  not  required,  however,  where 
the  cable  is  run  against  brick  walls  or  laid  in  ordinary  places, 
unless  same  are  continuously  damp. 

The  two  conductors  of  a  circuit  must  always  be  encased  in  the 
same  armor  when  alternating  current  is  to  be  employed  as  is  the 
case  with  conduit  systems  or  wherever  a  metal  coating  surrounds 
the  conductors. 

Flexible  cord  must  have  an  approved  insulation  and  covering. 
It  must  not  be  used  as  a  support  for  clusters.  It  may  be  used 
for  pendants,  wiring  of  fixtures,  portable  lamps  or  motors  and 
portable  heating  apparatus.  Cord  adjusters  for  looping  up  and 
adjusting  the  length  of  flexible  cord  pendants  must  not  be 
used  except  when  reinforced  cord  is  employed.  This  consists  of 
the  ordinary  flexible  cord  covered  with  an  additional  reinforce- 
ment of  rubber  and  braid.  Flexible  cord  must  not  be  used  in 
show  windows.  The  cord  must  always  be  protected  by  insulat- 
ing rubber  bushings  where  the  cord  enters  the  socket  of  a  pen- 
dant lamp.  Such  lamps  must  be  so  suspended  that  the  entire 
weight  of  the  socket  and  lamp  will  be  borne  by  a  knot  or  other 
device  under  the  bushing  in  the  socket  and  above  the  point 
where  the  cord  comes  through  the  ceiling  rosette  in  order  that  all 
strain  may  be  taken  from  the  joints  and  binding  screws. 

All  wires  in  either  metal  or  wooden  moulding  must  have  an 
approved  rubber-insulated  covering  and  must  be  in  continuous 
lengths  from  outlet  to  outlet  or  from  fitting  to  fitting.  No 
joints  to  be  made  in  moulding. 

Neither  wooden  nor  metal  moulding  will  be  permitted  in  damp 
places,  nor  will  such  moulding  be  permitted  in  any  case  where 
the  potential  difference  is  more  than  300  volts.  When  an  instal- 
lation of  metal  moulding  is  being  made,  permission  will  be  given 
to  extend  it  through  walls  and  partitions  if  the  moulding  and 
capping  are  in  continuous  lengths  where  it  passes  through. 
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Not  more  than  four  No.  14  wires  and  no  single  circuit  of  more 
than  1 .320  watts  shall  be  used  in  metal  mouldinjj. 

Concealed  Knob  and  Tube  Work* — Where  wires  are  installed 
in  concealed  knob  and  tube  work,  only  an  approved  rubber 
insulating  covering  is  permitted, 

They  must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combustible»  non- 
absorptive  insulators  which  separate  the  wire  1  inch  from  the 
surface  wired  over.  They  should  be  run  singly  on  separate 
timbers  or  studding  and  must  be  kept  at  least  5  inches  apart. 

They  must  be  separated  from  contact  with  walls,  floors, 
timbers,  and  partitions  through  which  they  pass  by  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptive  insulating  tubes,  such  as  glass  or  porcelain  . 

Rigid  supporting  requires  supports  at  least  every  4}^  feet  along 
a  flat  surface.     At  distributing  centei's,  outlets  and  switches  where 

t space  is  limited  and  the  5*incb  sex>aration  cannot  be  maintained, 
each  wire  must  be  separately  encased  in  a  continuous  length  of 
approved  flexible  tube,  such  as  **circular  loom/' 
nWhen  it  is  impracticable  to  place  the  entire  circuit  on  non- 
combustible  supports,  as  abt)ve,  that  portion  which  cannot  be 
so  sup|X)rted  must  be  installed  with  approved  metal  conduit 
or  approved  armored  cable,  except  that  if  the  voltage  is  not  over 

1300  and  the  wires  not  exposed  to  moisture  they  may  be  fished 
if  sei>arately  encased  in  approved  flexible  tubing,  such  as  * 'cir- 
cular loom/*  extending  in  continuous  lengths  from  the  last 
porcelain  support  to  the  outlet. 
When  using  either  conduit  or  armored  cable  in  mixed  concealed 
knob  and  tul»e  work,  the  requirements  for  conduit  work  or 
armored  cable  work  must  be  complied  with. 
In  concealed  knob  and  tube  work,  the  wires  extending  to  an 

I  outlet  must  be  protected  by  approved  flexible  tubing  extending 
in  continuous  lengths  from  the  last  porcelain  suf iport  to  at  least 
(me  inch  beyond  the  outlet. 
Fixtures 
When  fixtures  are  supi)orted  at  outlets  in  metal  conduit, 
armored  cable  or  metal  moulding  systems,  or  from  gas-piping  or 
any  gixmnded  metal  work  or  when  installed  on  metal  walls  or 

I  ceilings  or  on  plaster  walls  or  ceilings  containing  metal  lath, 
or  on  walls  or  ceilings  in  fireproof  buildings,  they  must  be  in- 
sulated from  such  supports  by  approved  insulating  joints  placed 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  ceilings  or  the  walls.     The  insulating 
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joint  may  be  omitted  in  sach  S3rstems  where  straight  electric 
fixtttres  a:re  employed  provided  the  insolation  of  the  conductors 
tn  the  fixtttres  is  the  equivalent  of  the  insolation  in  other  parts 
of  the  system  and  provided  that  approved  sockets,  receptacles  or 
wirdess  dusters  are  used,  having  porcelain  or  equivalent  insula- 
tion between  live  metal  parts  and  outer  metal  shells. 

Ga^-pipes  must  be  protected  above  the  insulating  joint  by 
approved  insulating  tubii^.  And  ndiere  outlet  tubes  are  used 
they  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  below  the  insulating 
joint  and  must  be  so  secured  that  they  win  not  be  pushed  back 
when  the  canopy  is  put  in  place. 

Where  insulating  joints  are  required,  fixture  canopies  of  metal 
must  be  thoroughly  insulated  from  metal  walls,  ceilings  or  plaster 
walls  on  metal  lathing  and  from  outlet  boxes. 

When  fixtures  are  installed  out-of-doors,  they  must  be  of  water- 
tight construction. 

The  wires  used  inside  of  fixtures  must  not  be  smaller  than  No. 
18  and  must  have  an  approved  insulated  rubber  covering. 

When  fixtures  are  wired  on  the  outside  they  nmst  have  the 
conductors  so  secured  as  not  to  be  cut  or  abraded  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fastenings  nor  the  motion  of  the  fixture. 

Fixtures  with  the  wiring  on  the  outside  must  not  be  used  in 
show  windows. 

Chain  fixtures  must  be  wired  with  flexible  conductors. 

Wires  of  different  systems  must  never  be  contained  in  or 
attached  to  the  same  fixttu-e. 

Fixtures  must  be  free  from  short-circuits  between  conductors 
and  from  contact  between  conductors  and  metal  parts  of  fixtures 
and  must  be  tested  clear  before  being  connected  to  the  source  of 
supply. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
INTERIOR  WIRING 
THE  NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  CODE 

1.  What  i&  the  National  Electrical  Code  and  how  did  it  ongtnate  ? 

2.  How  should  all  electrical  conductors  be  treated  ? 
J.  What  constitutes  a  good  electrical  installation  ? 

4.  '^lien  must  the  frames  of  generators  be  grounded  ? 

5.  When  must  generators  be  protected  by  fuses  or  equivalent  devices? 

6.  WTiat  distance  should  be  maintained  between  the  top  of  a  switchboard 
and  the  ceiling  ? 

7.  W^hat  precautions  shoidd  be  taken  in  mounting  switch  boxes? 

$,  Wliat  size  ground  conductor  should  be  used  in  grounding  lightning 
lurresters  ? 

9,  How  should  every  motor  be  protected  when  installed  ? 

10*  Is  it  permissible  to  use  a  single  pcJe  switch  for  the  control  of  a  motor? 

11.  What  is  a  drip  loop  and  what  is  its  purpose  ? 

12*  When  should  the  neutral  wire  of  an  overhead  system  be  grounded  ? 

13.  What  is  the  smallest  wire  permitted  in  interior  wiring  ?  What  is  the 
smallest  wire  pennitted  in  fixture  wiring  ? 

14.  When  must  lugs  be  used  in  connecting  wires  to  switch  terminals,  etc.  ? 

15.  What  are  the  requirements  for  a  splice  ? 

I  16.  How  must  wires  be  protected  when  passing  through  walls,  partitions 
and  joists  ? 

17.  Wliat  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  No.  14  wire  with  rubber  insulation  ? 

1$.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  outlets  permitted  on  a  single  circuit 
'in  interior  wiring  ?    What  is  the  maximum  wattage  allowed  ? 

19.  What  is  the  proper  location  for  the  entrance  and  cutout  in  a  building  ? 

20.  What  voltage  is  considered  high  potential  ? 

21.  In  open  work  what  separation  must  be  maintained  between  the  wires 
and  the  surface  wired  over  ? 

22.  How  far  apart  should  supports  be  spaced  ? 

23.  What  two  kinds  of  conduits  are  in  general  use  ? 

24.  What  is  the  smallest  size  conduit  allowed  in  interior  wiring  ? 

25.  When  is  it  necessary  to  ground  a  conduit  system  ? 

26.  When  must  double  braid  wire  be  used  in  conduit  ? 
17.  What  is  the  inner  radius  of  a  bend  in  conduit  ? 
2S.  What  type  of  insulation  should  be  used  in  concealed  knob  and  tube 

work? 
20.  What  separation  must  be  maintained  between  the  wires  ? 

30,  When  is  the  use  of  circular  loom  permitted  ? 

31,  When  must  fixtures  be  supplied  with  insulated  canopies  ? 

32,  When  must  fixtures  be  supplied  with  insulating  joints? 


SECTION  VII  CHAPTER  I 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
SIMPLE  GALVANOMETERS 

A  galvanometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  an  electric  current  by  means  of  the  magnetic  effect  which  the 
current  produces.  An  electroscope  detects  an  electric  charge. 
An  electrometer  measures  the  quantity  of  the  electric  charge. 
A  galvanoscope  detects  an  electrical  current.  A  galvanometer 
measures  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Galvanometers  may  be  classified  under  three  heads.  First, 
those  employing  a  fixed  coil  and  a  movable  magnetic  needle. 
Second,  those  employing  a  fixed  magnet  and  a  movable  coil. 
Third,  those  employing  a  fixed  coil  and  a  movable  coil  without 
a  magnet.  The  latter  instrument  is  designated  as  an  "electro- 
dynamometer." 

To  prevent  a  weak  current  from  deflecting  the  moving  member 
as  far  as  a  strong  current,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  method 
of  control.     There  are  four  principal  methods. 
Control  by  Earth's  Magnetism 

First,  the  earth's  magnetism.  If  a  needle,  A,  Fig.  201,  is 
placed  in  the  earth's  field,  it  will  take  up  the  direction  A-5.  If, 
now,  a  current  is  applied  to  a  coil  surrounding  the  needle,  it 
tends  to  deflect  this  needle  in  the  direction  C     The  needle  will 


KiG.  201 . 

turn  from  its  normal  position  toward  C.  The  actual  direction 
which  it  will  assume  depen<ls  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
two  f<»rces.  If  the  direction  and  length  of  the  line  A-B  repre- 
sents the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  while 
the  line  .4-('  represents  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  mag- 
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netic  field  due  to  the  current,  the  needle  will  take  up  a  resultant 
direction,  A-E,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  forces 
in  which  the  components  are  A-C  and  A-B.     If  a    stronger 

Ictin^nt  passes  through  the  coil,  the  deflecting  force  may  be 
increased  to  A-F,  The  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  does 
not  change.  The  needle  will  now  tuni  from  the  position  A-E  and 
take  up  the  direction  A-G,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  the  new 
pamllelogram,  of  which  the  components  are  A-F  and  A-B, 
^b  Control  by  Torsion  of  a  Wire 

The  second  method  of  control  is  by  the  torsion  of  a  wire. 

I  Instruments  of  the  second  class»  the  moving  member  being  a  coiU 
are  not  subject  to  control  by  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  coil 
is  therefore  suspended  by  a  fine  phosphor-bronze  wre  or  flat 
strip.  When  the  coil  is  deflected  by  a  current  passing  through  it» 
^^^^^^^  this  suspending  strip  is  t^^isted  and  the 

torsional  stress  increases  with  the  de- 
flectirm. 

Control  by  Gravity 

The  third  method  of  control  is  by 
gravity.  In  some  forms  of  galvanom- 
eter used  for  lecture  table  purposes, 
the  magnetic  needle  is  suspended  hori- 
zontally, as  in  Fig,  202.  A  light  alum- 
inum index  extends  vertically  above  the 
coil  and  moves  back  and  forth  across  a 
scale.  A  counter  weight,  W,  keeps  the 
bar,  N'S,  horizontal  and  the  index  at 
the    center    of    the  scale.     When  a   current 


Fig, 


202,— Lecture  t^hle 
galvanometer. 


•passes  through  the  coil  the  bar  tries  to  assume 
a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  align  its  Mux  with 


In  so  doing  the  center  of 


^^^T^^^ 


Fig.  205. 


the  flux  of  the  coil. 
gravity  is  raised. 

Control  by  Permanent  Magnet 

The  fourth  method  of  control  is  by  a  per- 
fianent  magnet.  In  some  instruments  it  is 
ttot  practical  to  employ  the  earth's  magnet- 
sra  as  one  of  the  two  forces  in  a  galvanometer.  It  is  desir- 
ible  to  have  the  needle  assume  a  definite  position  without  regard 
the   position  of   the  instrument  in  the  earth's  field.     The 


liib 
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needle  can  be  definitely  controlled  by  placing  a  permanent  mag- 
net either  below  or  above  the  needle,  as  in  Fig.  203.  This 
magnet  is  capable  of  rotation  and  the  needle  is  deflected  by  the 
current  in  the  coil. 

Methods  of  Observation 

The  measurement  of  electric  current  by  a  galvanometer  is 
really  the  measurement  of  the  magnetic  force  produced  by  the 
current.  The  methods  of  measuring  the  current,  therefore,  are 
similar  to  those  employed  for  measimng  magnetic  force.  There 
are  several  methods  of  observation  which  may  be  employed  in 
connection  with  galvanometers. 

The  deflection  method. — ^The  needle  is  deflected  through  a 
certain  angle  by  the  application  of  the  current.    The  deflection 


Fig.  204. — Tangent  galvanometer. 

in  degrees  is  observed.  This  deflection  is  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  is  a  common  method  of  observation. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  angle  of  deflection  is  pro- 
portional to  the  strength  of  the  current  through  a  limited  number 
of  degrees  only.  It  is  not  practical  to  construct  a  simple  galva- 
nometer in  which  the  angle  of  deflection  is  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  the  current,  but  it  is  practical  to  build  one  in  which 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection  is  proportional  to  the 
current.  Such  an  instrument  is  known  as  a  tangent  galva- 
nometer and  is  shown  in  Fig.  204.  Here  a  short  needle  is  suspended 
in  the  center  of  a  coil  of  relatively  large  diameter,  consisting  of  a 
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in^Ie  convolution.  The  object  of  this  large  coil  is  to  insure  that 
needle  will  move  in  a  uniform  field.  This  is  not  a  very  sen- 
sitive instrument  but  its  indications  are  quite  accurate.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  operates  will  be  understood  by  a  study 
of  the  diagram,  Fig.  205.  Here,  let  the  directive  force  of  the 
earth*s  magnetism  be  represented  by  the  line  C-E,  and  the 
deflecting  force  due  to  the  current  be  in  the  direction  C-D.  If 
cmrent  of  one  ampere  in  this  direction  is  measured  by  the 

ne  E-F,  the  needle  will  deflect  through  the  angle  E-C-G.  Two 
amperes  would  be  measured  by  just  twice  the  distance  along  the 
line  A'B,  or  the  distance  E-H.  The  needle  now  deflects  through 
•the  angle  E-C-L     It  will  thus  be  observed  that  for  each  equal 

crease  in  current  value,  the  deflecting  force   will    be   meas- 


FiG.  205. 

ured  by  an  equal  increase  along  the  line  E-B,  but  the  angle 
through  which  the  needle  turns,  for  each  successive  increase  in 
current,  becomes  less  and  less.  Thus,  with  thirteen  amperes  of 
current  the  needle  would  deflect  in  the  direction  C-IJ.  It  would 
be  obviously  impossible  for  the  needle  ever  to  be  deflected  SH) 
degrees,  for  the  line  A-B  is  parallel  to  the  line  C-D  and  could 

I  never  meet  it. 
The  torsion  method  of  observation  is  employed  in  the  electro- 
dynamometer  shown  in  Fig,  206.  Here  the  moving  coil,  M, 
is  suspended  by  a  silk  thread,  and  connected  with  the  torsion 
head  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring,  G,  Current  is  admitted  to  a 
stationary  coil,  F,  and  thence  in  series  with  the  mo\nng  coil  M 
^  through  mercury  cups,  C-C,  The  current  causes  this  coil  N  to 
^»tum  in  an  effort  to  set  itself  parallel  with  the  first  coil,  F.  This 
^causes  the  index,  N,  to  swing  aside.  By  turning  the  torsion 
^head,  T,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  coil  is 
B  deflected  the  coil  may  be  restored  to  the  startihg  point  against 
~  the  deflecting  force  of  the  current.     When  the  deflecting  force 


L 


•jf  the  cur 


^«?f?r^b:jJ  jibi  Priczz^ji,  Eldctricid  Emgimafine 

"t  is  exactly  balaiiced  by  the  toraoa  of  the  wire. 

cf  rorsct:  -in  the  head  of  the  instrtsment  are  an 

■easure  '.f  the  force.     This  is  a  very  accnxate  method  of 

iticn.     The  instrTimen:  is  emplo^-ed  for  xneasorxng  alier- 

?  currents.     As  the  tTr:  ctitis  of  rhe  eiectro-dyiiainometer 

are  in  series,  the  force  with  which  they 

"  tend  to  ali^  themsehres  with  each  other 

is   pri^crtional   to   the  product  of  the 

ctirrent  strength  in  one  and  the  curreEi 

strength  in  the  other.    Thus,  if  a  current 

•::  t^o  amperes  passes,  the  force  with 

-which  the  ino\-ing  coil  tends  to  turn  is 

r.:t  priiOirtional  to  two.  but  is  propor- 

t:':r.al  t :  2  times  2  or  4.     If  the  current 

increases  to  4  amperes,  the  strength  of 

the  stationary.-  coi!  is  doubled  and  the 

strength  of  the  moving  coil  is  doubled. 

This  makes   the  strength  between   the 

two  coils  equal  to  4  times  4  or  16.     Now. 

while  it  is  true  that  the  degree  of  torsion 

-:  r.  the  head  of  the  instrument  is  an  exact 

measure  if  the  force,   this  force  is  pro- 

lorti-.nal  t:-  the  square  of  the   current. 

:x-cause    the    two    coils    are    in    series. 

Therefore,  to  get   an  indication  of  the 

current   :n  am.peres  in  any  case    it    is 

Fig    :«»6  — S:erie-:V  clvc-    necessar\-  to  e.xtract  the  square  root  of 

the  degrees  or  torsion.     To  use  this  m- 

stmment  for  measuring:  current  strength  it  is  first  necessary-  to 

determine  its  constant. 

To  do  this  the  instrument  is  connectoi  in  series  with  a  standani 
ammeter  and  full  rated  current  passed  through  the  circuit.  The 
dynamometer  is  balanced  for  this  current.  This  current  in 
amijxrres.  divided  by  the  square  ro^Dt  oi  the  deflection,  gives  the 
constant  o(  the  instrumicnt.     This  constant  is  the  amount  of 


current  required  to  l.alance  t!x-  c«  'il  in  the  zero  position  against 
one  d'jgree  of  torsi'in. 

Thereafter  the  valuf  of  any  current  may  be  obtained  by  taking 
the  square  root  of  the  degrees  of  torsion  and  mtiltipl3ring  by  this 
constant.     Thus,  _ 

/=Vdx/s: 
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The  ballistic  or  first  swing  method  of  observation  is  a  method 
employed  for  measuring  transient  currents  such  as  those  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  a  condenser.  If  a  magnetic  needle 
is  allowed  to  swing  without  any  restraining  force,  it  is  found  that 
the  ultimate  deflection  to  which  it  will  settle  down  is  just  one- 
half  of  the  first  swing.  The  needle  in  an  instrument  of  this  sort 
I  is  sometimes  encased  in  lead  in  order  that  it  may  not  move 
appreciably  before  it  has  received  the  full  impact  due  to  the 
condenser's  discharge,  Now%  although  the  current  has  ceased, 
the  needle  having  absorbed  the  energy  of  the  discharge^  starts 
on  its  trip.     The  ultimate  deflection  to  which  it  would  subside 

^if  the  current  had  been  continued  would  be  just  one-half  of  the 
first  swing.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  carefully  obser\^e 
the  ultimate  deflection  of  the  first  swing  and  then  take  one-half 

»of  this  amount  for  an  indication  of  the  actual  current  strength. 
The  cumulative  method  of  observation  is  useful  in  the  measure- 
ment of  very  minute  currents.     If  the  current  is  so  feeble  as  not 
to  produce  a  measurable  deflection,  the  cir- 
cuit may  be  opened  and    closed  periodically. 
The  successive  closures  should  be  timed  to 
correspond  to  the  natural  period  of  oscillation 
of  the  needle.     Very  feeble  airrents  may  thus 
be  employed  to  build  up  a  measurable  deflec- 
Htion. 

^M    The  null  method.^In  certain  combinations 
of  electrical  circuits,  such  as  the  Wheatstone 
^Bridge,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  balance  of 
electro-motive-forces  so  that  no  current  flows 
through  the  galvanometer.     The  needle  will 
ieflect  in  one  direction  or  the  other  at  all  times 
Kcept  when  the  exact  balance  desired  is  ob- 
dned.     This  is  called  the  "null  method'*  of 
Dbservation. 

With  reference  to  the  winding,  galvanome- 
ters may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Long  coU  galvanometers,  in  which  the  instruments  contain 
many  convolutions  of  fine  vare.  They  are  designed  for  measur- 
ing very  minute  currents  of  some  appreciable  voltage.  An 
I  instrument  of  this  sort  is  pictured  in  Fig.  207.  It  has  a  resist- 
ance of  more  than  100  ohms.     A  current  produced  by  dipping 


Fig.  207.— 
Thompson's  long 
coil  rttflecting  gal- 
vanometer. 
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a  steel  needle  and  a  brass  pin  in  a  drop  of  salt  water  will  produce 
a  measurable  deflection  on  such  an  instrument. 

Short  coil  galvanometers  are  those  which  contain  but  few 
convolutions  of  coarse  wire.  The  electro-dynamometer  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  206  is  an  instrument  of  this  class.  It  is  designed 
for  measuring  ciurents  of  some  appreciable  amperage  but  very 
minute  voltage.  If  a  strip  of  lead  is  soldered  to  a  strip  of  copper 
and  the  juncture  is  heated,  there  will  be  generated  a  minute 
electro-motive-force.  This  e.m.f.  will  be  proportional  to  the 
excess  of  temperature  of  the  juncture  above  the  rest  of  the  cir- 
cuit. This  is  called  a  thermo-electric  couple.  A  short  coil 
galvanometer  of  proper  design  will  detect  such  a  current.  This 
galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  an  ohm. 

If  the  needle  and  pin  battery  was  connected  to  the  short  coil 
galvanometer  and  the  thermo-electric  couple  connected  to  the 
long  coil  galvanometer,  neither  instrument  would  show  an 
appreciable  deflection.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
selecting  a  suitable  type  of  instrument  for  a  given  amotmt  of 
cturent. 

SECTION  VII  CHAPTER  I 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

SIMPLE  GALVANOMETERS 

1.  Define  a  galvanometer. 

2.  Into  what  three  classes  are  galvanometers  divided  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  electroscopes  and  electrometers;  galvanoscopes  and 
galvanometers. 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  some  method  of  control  for  a  galvanometer  ? 
5..  State  four  methods  of  control  employed  in  galvanometers. 

6.  Mention  the  various  methods  of  observation  employed  with  galva- 
nometers. 

7.  Explain  the  deflection  method  of  observing  the  reading  of  a  gal- 
vanometer. 

8.  Explain  the  torsion  method  of  observing  the  reading  of  a  galvanometer. 

9.  Explain  the  first-swing  or  ballistic  method  of  observing  the  reading  of  a 
galvanometer. 

10.  Explain  the  cumulative  method  of  observing  the  reading  of  a  gal- 
vanometer. 

1  r.  Explain  the  null  method  of  observing  the  reading  of  a  galvanometer. 

12.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  tangent  galvanometer. 

13.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  Siemen's  electro-dynamometer. 

14.  Explain  the  construction  of  a  long-coil  galvanometer.  For  what  kind 
of  currents  is  it  adapted  ? 

15.  Explain  the  construction  of  a  short-coil  galvanometer.  For  what  kind 
of  currents  is  it  adapted  ? 
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SECTION  VII  CHAPTER  II 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

TYPES  OF  GALVANOMETERS 

Galvanometer  Shtints 

Thompson  Galvanometer.— One  of  the  earliest  sensitive  gal- 
vanometers was  designed  by  Sir  William  Thompson.  It  is 
known  as  Thompson *s  mirror  galvanometer  and  is  shown  in 
Fig.  207.  It  consists  of  a  fine  wire  coil,  A,  ha\'ing  a  resistance 
>of  one  hundred  ohms  or  more,  in  the  center  of  which  is  suspended 
la  magnetic  system.  This  consists  of  two  or  three  pieces  of 
watch  spring,  B,  hardened  and  highly  magnetized,  with  their 
north  poles  all  pointing  in  one  direction  and  constituting  a  power- 
ful compound  magnet  of  great  strength  for  its  size  and  weight. 
These  pieces  are  glued  to  the  back  of  a  small 
•concave  mirror  and  the  whole  is  suspended 
by  a  single  strand  of  cocoon  fiber,  C.  Above 
the  coil  is  a  curved  permanent  magnet,  A^-S, 
which  is  used  to  direct  the  magnetic  needle  to 
a  position  parallel  with  the  coil.  A  light 
beam  is  thrown  upon  the  mirror  and  is  re- 
flected upon  a  scale  placed  about  3  feet  away. 
This  beam  constitutes  a  long  pointer  without 
weight  and  serves  to  show  in  a  magnified  way 
the  least  motion  of  the  suspended  system. 
This  form  of  galvanometer  was  the  first  type 
used  for  receiving  transatlantic  messages  over 
ocean  cables. 

D'Arsonval  Galvanometer^ — A  very  widely  used  form  of  gal- 
vanometer is  the  D'Arsonval  instrument,  shown  in  Fig.  208. 
Here  a  powerful  permanent  steel  magnet,  N-S,  horseshoe  in 
form,  and  often  made  with  a  laminated  structure,  is  mounted 
with  its  poles  in  a  vertical  position.  Between  these  poles  and 
rigidly  supported  from  the  rear,  is  a  soft  iron  core,  A,  cylindrical 
in  form.  This  is  employed  to  concentrate  the  magnetic  flux 
between  the  poles.  Suspended  in  the  narrow  gaps  between  the 
magnet  and  core  is  a  small  coil,  C,  hung  by  a  fine  phosphor- 
bronze  strip,  B,  which  serves  as  a  method  of  control  and  at  the 


FigJOS,— D'Arson- 
val galvanometer. 
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same  time  to  admit  current  to  the  moving  coil.  The  current  is 
taken  out  by  a  similar  wire,  D,  which,  aided  by  the  spring  £, 
serves  to  keep  the  coil  under  sufficient  tension  to  prevent  its 
striking  the  magnet  or  core.  The  coil  varies  in  resistance  accord- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  instrument.  An  index  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  coil,  which  shows  the  deflection  upon  a 
scale,  but  more  generally  a  mirror,  Af ,  is  employed  to  reflect  a 
light  beam  upon  a  scale  of  greater  range.  When  the  current  is 
admitted  to  the  coil  C,  it  tends  to  turn  in  accordance  with 
Maxweirs  rule.  Its  normal  position  is  such  that  the  permanent 
magnetic  flux  passes  parallel  to  the  winding.  As  soon  as  current 
is  introduced  the  coil  moves  in  an  attempt  to  place 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  in  order  that  it  may  enclose  within  its 
embrace  the  magnetic  flux  of  the  magnet.  This 
instrument  superseded  the  Thompson  mirror  gal- 

a||[[|jjfpT  vanometer  for  receiving  cable  messages.  It  was 
^-si  B  found  possible  to  attach  a  lever  to  the  coil,  C, 
3  B  which  was  connected  with  a  source  of  ink  supply 
:d        B       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  message  could  be  traced  upon  a  tape. 

aH        It  was  known  as  the  siphon  recorder. 
yUllltJ  Ayrton  and  Mather  Galvanometer.^— A  modifi- 

cation of  D' Arson val's  instrument,  devised  by 
Ayrton  and  Mather,  is  shown  in  Fig.  209.  An 
end  view  of  a  powerful  laminated  permanent  mag- 
net is  shown.  In  a  narrow  crevice  between  the 
opposite  poles  of  this  magnet  is  mounted  a  circu- 
lar copper  coil  without  a  core.  Current  is  admitted  to  and  col- 
lected from  the  coil  by  means  of  phosphor-bronze  suspending 
wires  and  a  mirror  is  used  to  indicate  the  deflection.  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  instrument  are  frequently  known  as  the 
D'Arsonval  type.  This  name  is  commonly  applied  to  all  sus- 
pended coil  instruments. 

Damping 
In  order  that  galvanometers  may  not  require  too  long  a  time 
for  their  oscillations  to  subside,  some  form  of  damping  device 
must  be  used.  Instruments  may  be  damped  in  one  of  the  three 
following  ways:  First,  by  an  air  damper,  where  an  aluminum 
vane  or  fan  is  attached  to  the  moving  system  and  is  arranged  to 
swing  in  a  semi-airtight  chamber.     The  resistance  offered  by  the 


Fig. 209.— 

Ayrton  and 
Mather  gal- 
vanometer. 
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air  brings  the  system  to  rest  quickly.  Second,  by  means  of  oil, 
in  which  the  air  chamber  referred  to  above  is  filled  with  oil  and 
the  damping  is  much  more  severe.  Oil  damping  is  not  generally 
practical  because  the  oil  gives  trouble  at  different  temperatures 
and  the  instrument  is  not  portable.  Third,  electro-magnetic 
damping,  which  is  most  widely  used.  A  true  damper  must  not 
interfere  with  the  moving  system  reaching  the  ultimate  deflection 
which  it  is  desired  to  attain,  A  brake,  while  checking  oscilla* 
tions.  would  prevent  a  coil  or  needle  from  reaching  the  point 
intended.  A  true  damper  simply  interferes  wth  oscillations,  but 
its  resistance  to  motion  disappears  the  instant  it  stops  moving- 
In  electro-magnetic  damping  a  sheet  of  metal,  usually  of  copper 
or  aluminum,  is  placed  in  close  proximity  to  a  permanent  mag- 
net. The  moving  system  causes  relative  motion  between  these 
-two  members.  Whenever  such  motion  takes  place  between  a 
mass  of  metal  and  a  source  of  magnetic  lines  of  force,  the  lines 
are  cut  by  the  metal  and  electrical  currents  circulating  in  whirl- 
ing eddies  arc  induced  therein.  These  currents  set  up  magnetic 
poles  in  the  metal  which  reach  out  toward  the  poles  of  the 
permanent  magnet  and  by  their  reaction  oppose  the  motion  which 
induces  them.  The  damj»ing  is  very  sharp  and  oscillations  may 
be  almost  entirely  prevented.  This  system  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  moi-ing  coil  galvanometers.  Thus,  in  Fig.  208,  the 
coil  C  is  wound  on  a  small  rectangular  form  of  copper.  This 
form  constitutes  a  short-circuited  coil  of  one  convolution,  in 
which  powerful  currents  arc  induced  by  the  oscillations.  The 
reaction  of  these  currents  tends  to  quickly  check  the  oscillations. 
This  copper  form  is  entirely  separate  from  the  coil  C,  which 
carries  the  current  from  without  and  which  is  insulated  from, 
though  wound  upon,  the  short-circuited  form. 
Galvanometer  Shunts 
Instruments  of  the  D'Arsonval  class  can  carry  only  very 
minute  currents,  the  actual  currents  being  limited  by  the  carr>^- 
ing  capacity  of  the  delicate  suspending  wire  of  the  coil^  B,  Fig. 
208.  To  increase  the  range  of  the  instrument  it  is  customary  to 
employ  a  shimt.  The  principle  of  galvanometer  shunts  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  210.  Suppose  a  current  of  one  ampere  is 
passing  through  a  line  which  includes  a  galvanometer,  G,  Let 
the  maximum  current  which  this  galvanometer  can  carry  be 
1{q  of  an  ampere.     To  conduct  one  ampere  it  will   be  neces- 
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sary  to  shunt  the  galvanometer  with  a  circuit,  5,  capable  of 
carrying  %o  of  an  ampere.  As  currents  divide  in  branch 
circuits  inversely  as  the  resistance  of  the  branches,  the  resistance 
of  the  shtmt,  5,  must  be  one  ohm  if  the  resistance  of  the  gal- 
vanometer is  nine  ohms.  This  will  cause  the  one  ainpere  in  the 
main  line  to  divide  between  the  galvanometer  and  its  shtmt  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  nine  if  the  resistances  are  in  the  ratio  of  nine 

to  one.  If  the  deflection  of  the 
9  OHMS  galvanometer  is  five  divisions, 
when  it  is  receiving  J^o  am- 
pere, assuming  that  the  deflec- 
tions are  proportional  to  the 
current,  the  main  line  current 
may  be  calculated  by  mtilti- 
plying  the  deflection  by  10» 
Thus,  10  times  5  equals  SO  divisions.  This  ntunber,  10,  is  called 
the  multipljdng  power  of  the  shimt.  When  the  deflection  is 
multiplied  by  10  the  product  does  not  indicate  the  ciurent  in 
the  galvanometer  nor  the  current  in  the  shunt,  but  it  is  an 
indication  of  the  entire  current  in  the  main  line.  To  find  the 
required  resistance  of  a  shtmt  to  bring  about  any  desired  multi- 
plying power,  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  in  question 
must  be  divided  by  the  desired  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt, 
minus  one. 

Resistence  of  galvanometer       ^  Resistance  of  shunt. 
Multiplying  power  of  shtmt,  —  1' 

Thus,  asstmiing  a  galvanometer  with  a  resistance  of  180  ohms, 
if  it  is  desired  to  provide  it  with  a  shunt  which  will  have  a  mul- 
tiplying power  of  10,  the  resistance  may  be  found  by  applying  the 
formula: 

D  ^^  180  ^^   , 

Rs  =  7 ^  =  TTT r  =  20  ohms. 

(m  —  1)        10  —  1 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  a  specially  calibrated  shunt 
to  go  with  every  galvanometer,  the  Ajrrton  Universal  Shtmt  has 
been  designed.  This  device  may  be  used  interchangeably  with 
any  galvanometer.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  either 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  or  the  resistance  of  the  shunt. 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  current  in  a  galva* 
nometer  may  be  reduced  by  ha\Hng  resistance  in  shunt  with  it. 
The  current  may  also  be  reduced  by  putting  resstance  in  series 
with  the  instrument.  The  Ayrton  shunt  employs  both  schemes. 
To  use  this  shunt,  however,  with  the  customary  multiphing 
powers,  it  is  necessary  for  any  given  series  of  operations,  that  the 
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galvanometer  be  normally  shunted  by  the  entire  resistance,  as 
in  Pig.  211. 

In  this  case,  suppose  the  galvanometer  to  have  a  resistance  of 
1,000  ohms,  while  the  shunt  also  has  a  resistance  of  1.000  ohms. 
If  a  current  of  20  milamperes  enters  this  circuitJatXthe|point  ^4, 


1000  R 


Fig.  212 

it  will  divide  equally  through  the  galvanometer  and  its  shunt, 
each  recei\*ing  10  milamperes.  Now  disconnect  the  wire  B, 
Fig.  212,  from  the  wire  D  and  connect  it  at  a  point  E,  which, 
measured  from  C,  is  0.1  of  the  total  resistance  of  the  shunt,  C-D, 
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namely,  100  ohms.     The  actual  connections  will  now  be  as  in 
Fig.  213. 
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Fig.  213 
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Fig.  214 

Now  900  ohms  is  in  series  with  the  galvanometer,  while  100 
ohms  is  in  shunt  with  both.  The  resistance  of  G  plus  R  is  1,900 
ohms  and  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  is  100  ohms. 

1,000  +  900  =  1,900  in  G  and  R     100  =  i^' 

The  relative  conductivity  of  the  two  branches  may  be  expressed 
as  follows: 


1 


^  100 


1 


+ 


19 


20 


1,900    ■    100        1,900    ■     1,900        1,900 

Each  branch  will  receive  a  portion  of  current  inversely  pro- 
portional to  its  resistance.  Assuming  the  same  current  as  before, 
the  galvanometer  and  resistance  in  series  with  it  will  receive 

^  of  20  milamperes  =  1  milampere  in  G  and  -R, 

while  the  shunt  will  receive, 

19 

^  of  20  milamperes  =  19  milamperes  in  R'. 

The  combined  amperes  in  6*-/?,  and  R^  will  therefore  be  19  + 
1=  20  milamperes.     It  is  evident  that  the  galvanometer  now 
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receives  1  milampere  while  in  Fig.  211  it  received  10  milani- 
peres.     The  multipl>niig  power  of  the  shunt  in  this  position  is 
r  therefore  10. 

Now  move  wire  B  from  the  point  £,  Fig.  212.  to  the  point  F, 
where  the  resistance  of  C-F  is  0.01  of  the  total  resistance  of  C-D, 
namely,  10  ohms.  The  actual  connections  will  then  be  as  in 
Fig.  214. 

The  galvanometer  is  now  in  series  with  990  ohms  while  10 
ohms  is  in  shunt  with  both. 

1.000  +  990  =  1,990  in  G  anrl  R      10  -  /?' 
The  relative  conductivities  will  be 

1_  _^  J^  1        .199  2m 

10 


+ 


+ 


1,990        10        1,990        1,990        1,990 
Assuming  the  same  current  as  before,  the  div-ision  will  be  as 
follows:  The  galvanometer  and  resistance  in  series  with  it  will 
receive 

200 
^hile  the  shunt  will  receive, 
199 


of  20  mtlampcres  =  0.1  milampere  in  G  and  R^ 


200 


of  20  mUamperes  =  19.9  milampcres  in  R\ 


the  two  being  equal  to  20  milampcres,  in  the  main  circuit. 

The  galvanometer  now  receives  0.1  of  1  milampere,  which  is 
0.01  of  the  current  which  it  receiv*ed  in  Fig.  21 L  The  multiply- 
ing power  of  the  shunt  in  this  position  is  now  100, 
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Fig,  215 

t  will  be  evident  that  by  moving  the  wire  B  to  the  point  G, 
the  arrangement  of  the  shunt  and  series  resistances  would  be 
such  as  to  give  a  multiplying  power  of  1,000. 

Next,  supp)osc  the  galvanometer  to  be  shunted  by  2,000  ohms 
as  in  Fig.  215.  and  that  15  milampcres  enters  the  circuit  ffom  the 
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battery  at  A.  The  current  will  divide  inversely  as  the  resist- 
ances, 10  milamperes  passing  through  the  galvanometer  while  5 
milamperes  passes  through  the  shunt. 

Next,  suppose  the  wire  B  to  be  disconnected  from  the  point 
D  and  moved  to  the  point  E,  Fig.  216,  where  the  resistance  of 
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Fig.  217. 
C-E  is  0.1  of  the  total  resistance  of  C-D 
will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  217. 

1.000  +  1.800  =  2,800  in  G  and  R.    200  « 
The  relative  conductivities  are: 

1       .      14         J5^ 
2800 


The  actual  connections 
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Assuming  the  same  current,  of  IS  milamperes,  as  before,  the 
galvanometer  and  resistance  in  series  with  it  will  receive 

T-r  of  15  milamperes  ?=  1  milampere  in  G  and  R. 

While  the  shimt  will  get: 

14 

Y=  of  15  milamperes  =  14  milamperes  in  R\ 

1  milampere  in  G  and  /?  +  14  milamperes  in  /?'  -■  IS  milamperes 
in  main  circuit. 
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The  galvanometer  now  receives  I  milampere  of  current.  This 
is  0.1  of  the  current  which  it  received  in  Fig.  215.  The  multiply- 
ing power  of  the  shunt  is  now  10, 

I    The  galvanometer  therefore  receives  the  same  percentage  of 
the  total  current  in  the  main  circuit,  when  the  total  resistance 
of  the  shunt  is  2,000  ohms  with  the  wire  B  connected  at  £»  Fig. 
216,  as  it  does  when  the  total  resistance  of  the  shimt  is  1,000 
ohms  as  in  Fig.  212. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  immaterial  what  the  resistance  of 
the  shunt  R  is»  as  a  whole,  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the 
^  galvanometer  (either  or  both  of  which  may  therefore  be  unknown) 
for,  if  any  current,  /,  flows  through  the  galvanometer  when  the 
'  entire  resistance  is  in  shunt  with  the  same,  it  will  be: 

To'   100  ^^^  inon  ^i^^^^P^^^*  respectively, 

when  the  wire  B  is  touched  at  £,  F  and  C,  if  the  resistance  of 

these  taps  from  C  is : 

R     R_  R 

W  100  1000 

The  corresponding  multiplying  power  of  the  shunt  in  the 
different  cases  will  be  10*  100  and  1,000.  This  assumes  that  the 
current  in  the  main  circuit  is  the  same  in  every  case. 

Fig.  218  is  a  diagram  of  the  connections  internally  for  a  stand- 
ard form  of  Ayrton  Universal  Shunt.     The  slider  gives  the  mul- 
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tiplying  powers  indicated  when  on  any  particular  contact  point. 
When  the  slider  is  on  the  INF  (infinity)  point  the  circuit  is 
open. 


a 
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From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  mtist  be  evident  that  the 
various  multipl>nng  powers  obtained  by  the  shunt  all  relate 
to  the  deflection  which  would  be  obtained  on  the  galvanometer 
when  the  slider  is  on  the  contact  which  gives  a  multiplying  power 
of  one.  That  is  to  say,  the  shxmt  must  be  used  with  a  multiply- 
ing power  of  one,  in  any  operation  which  subsequently  requires  a 
shifting  to  a  higher  multipl>'ing  power. 

The  constant  of  a  galvanometer  is  the  amount  of  current  re- 
quired to  produce  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division. 

If  /   =  current  in  amperes. 
D  =  deflection  in  scale  divisions. 
K  =  galvanometer  constant. 


Then 


K^L  D^L  I^KD. 


To  show  the  application  of  this  formula  consider  the  following 
example:  What  is  the  constant  of  the  galvanometer  if  a  deflec- 
tion of  200  divisions  is  obtained  by  sending  a  current  of  0.001 
of  an  ampere  through  it  ?  Assimie  that  the  deflections  are  pro- 
portional to  the  current.     Applying  the  above  formula: 

A'  =  -^  =  ^^  =  0000005(/C). 

The  sensitivity  of  a  galvanometer  is  sometimes  defined  as  the 
number  of  ohms  which,  placed  in  series  therewith,  will  permit 
of  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division  when  one  volt  is  applied  to  the 
circuit. 

SECTION  VII  CHAPTER  II 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

TYPES  OF  GALVANOMETERS 

1.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Thomson  mirror  galvanometer.  To 
what  class  does  it  belong  ?  What  is  the  method  of  control  and  what  is  the 
method  of  observation  ?     Is  it  a  long-coil  or  a  short-coil  instrument  ? 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  D'Arsonval  galvanometer.  What  is 
the  method  of  control  ?  To  what  class  does  it  belong  ?  What  is  the  method 
of  observation  ?     Is  it  a  long-coil  or  a  short-coil  instnmient? 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Ayrton-Mather  galvanometer.  Wherein 
does  it  differ  from  the  D'Arsonval  instrument  ? 

4.  In  what  three  ways  may  the  moving  member  of  a  galvanometer  be 
damped? 
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thfOQgh  a  reflecting  j^vanotRetcr.    If  tlie  i 
cuncnt^  wtiat  m  the  salTaaaoKler  ooaaast  ^ 

13.  A  reOectiD^  gatvaaometcr  aad  rectstance  bos  in  a  aeries  haw  a  toCal 
r»tscaiice  ol  lOOjOOO  ofamft.  Qie  volt  |aijfcuii>  caaacs  a  iMectkNi  of  80 
dinstocm  ua  the  galvaaoMcter  acaie.  If  the  4iiectiooi  are  proportiofijU  to 
the  <niiTefit»  what  is  the  oonslaiit  of  the  galtaaomelcr? 

14.  A  certain  ciarmt  csamcs  a  drflnrtioo  td  80  diffaioai»  oci  a  Ealtanotnelcf- 
scalc.     If  the  constaot  of  the  saltanometrr  ts  ,0001,  idiat  is  thr  caffeat  f 

15.  The  tr#ta]  reststaoce  of  a  drciiit  conlainiDg  a  galvanoncfer  is^  10^000 
ohms.  The  coDStanl  of  the  galvaaonKter  is  .UOflt.  If  the  galv&octiiiet^^  is 
deflected  10  di\'isioas  what  pressure  is  tcnpnssc4  upun  the  terminiils  of  the 
circisit? 

16.  A  gdvaoonieter  his  a  rrsistanoe  id  141,55  ohms;  it  Is  desired  to  shunt 
It  9o  that  (mif  .01  of  the  total  currctit  to  be  meassfesd  viQ  pKss  through  tt. 
What  iQiist  be  the  miilaacie  of  the  fhtmf  f 

1 7.  A  gal  vanomctcr,  in  whkh  the  1  •  1  to  the  current, 
is  deflected  100  scale  divisions  by  I  ne  strength  of  a 
current  which  causes  a  deflection  of  !50  divisions  when  the  galvanometer  is 
shunted  by  a  1 ,  99th  shunt  ? 

18.  A  galvanometer  having  a  constant   of   .0005   of  an  ampexe  shows  a. 
reading  of  200  divisions  when  shunted  by  a  1  /99th  shunt  box.    What  current 
i&  flowing  ? 

19*  A  deflection  of  20  divisions  is  caused  by  sending  .01  amjjerc  through 
a  circuit  leading  to  a  galvanometer  which  is  shunted  by  a  19  box.  If  the 
deflections  are  profxjrtional  to  the  current  what  is  the  galvan«.imetcr  constant  ? 

20.  A  galvanometer  whose  resistance  is  21  ohms  gives  a  drflectjon  of  40 
tli visions  with  a  current  of  2  amperes;  what  will  be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 
that  must  be  used  to  cause  16  amperes  to  give  llie  same  deflection  ? 

21.  A  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  45  ohms;  it  shows  40  scale  divisions 
tlefleclion  when  0,5  of  an  ampere  flows  through  it.  If  the  deflections  ar« 
directly  proportional  to  the  current,  what  must  be  llie  resistance  of  a  sliunt 

and  this  galvanometer  which  will  bring  about  a  deflection  of  20  divisions 
1.75  amperes  is  passing  through  the  main  line? 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
VOLTMETERS  AND  AMBIETERS 

While  galvanometers  may  be  used  to  measure  the  strength  of 
a  ciurent,  these  instruments  are  generally  provided  with  tmi- 
formly  divided  scales;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  amperes  pass- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  deflection  in  any  instance,  by 
the  constant  for  that  particular  instrument.  Thus,  if  an  instru- 
ment possesses  a  constant  of  0.05  and  a  certain  current  produces 
a  deflection  of  40  scale  divisions,  according  to  the  fonriula, 
/  =  KD\  0.05  times  40  equals  2  amperes.  Obviously,  such  an 
indirect  method  is  ctunbersome  for  commercial  purposes.  Mod- 
em instruments  are  therefore  calibrated  to  read  directly  the  cur- 
rent in  the  instruments  or  the  voltage  applied  at  the  terminals 
of  the  instrument  to  bring  about  a  certain  current  therein. 

An  ammeter  corresponds  to  a  short  coil  galvanometer  cali- 
brated to  read  the  ciurent  directly  in  ampei-es.     It  has  a  very 


Fig.  219. 


Fig.  220. 


low  resistance,  usually  a  fraction  of  an  ohm,  and  is  placed  in 
series  with  the  circuit,  the  current  strength  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  measure,  Fig.  219.  In  this  position  it  acts  like  a  water  meter 
or  a  gas  meter  and  passes  the  entire  volume  of  the  current. 

A  voltmeter  corresponds  to  a  long  coil  galvanometer  calibrated 
to  read  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals.  It  is  connected 
across  the  line  between  the  two  wires  of  the  cir:uit,  Pig.  220, 
the  potential  difference  of  which  it  is  desired  to  measure.  It  is 
of  high  resistance,  generally  several  thousand  ohms.  It  indi- 
cates the  electro-motive-force  indirectly.  That  is,  it  passes  a 
current  due  to  the  pressure  applied.  Instead,  however,  of  mark- 
ing the  value  of  the  current  in  amperes  on  the  scale,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  mark  the  value  of  the  voltage  applied  at  its  terminals, 
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which  of  course  corresponds  to  a  certain  current  in  the  instru- 
ment, the  current,  however,  being  unknown,  It  is  thus  possible 
to  calibrate  an  instrument  so  that  its  scale  will  show  the  actual 
current  in  it,  in  which  case  it  is  called  an  ammeter,  or  it  may  be 
calibrated  to  show  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals,  in 
which  case  it  is  called  a  voltmeter. 

Edison  Pendulum  Ammeter. — One  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
direct  reading  current  measuring  instruments  was  the  pendulum 
ammeter,  Fig*  221.  This  instrument  was  devised  by  Edison*  and 
consists  of  a  solenoid,  A,  a  soft  iron  core,  B,  pivoted  at  C,  with 
a  counter- weight,  D,  to  hold  the  core 
at  the  entrance  to  the  solenoid.  When 
a  current  enters  the  instrument  at  the 
binding  posts  E-F,  the  solenoid  is  ener- 
gized  and  magnetizes  the  core,  B,  by 
induction.  The  core  is  drawn  into  the 
coil»  A.  in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
magnetic  circuits  tend  to  arrange  them- 
selves so  as  to  increase  the  magnetic 
flux  within  the  embrace  of  any  coil 
This  carries  the  index,  G\  across  the 
scale*  The  instrument  has  no  damping  mechanism  and  the 
deflections  are  not  proportional  to  the  current.  The  scale  must 
therefore  be  calibrated  with  every  increase  in  current  to  corre- 
spond with  a  standard  instrument  in  the  same  circuit. 

Battery  Gauge. — This  type  of  instrument  is  found  in  use 
today  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  watch-case  instruments 
known  as  battery  gauges.  Fig.  222.  A  phosphor-bronze  spring, 
S,  replaces  the  counter- weight,  D,  of  Fig.  221,  enabling  the 
instrument  to  be  used  in  any  position.  If  the  coil.  E,  is  of 
coarse  wire  it  is  adapted  for  use  as  an  ammeter.  Battery 
gauges  are  built  with  coils  of  this  sort  for  detecting  momen- 
tarily the  short-circuit  current  from  dry  cells.  They  usually 
have  a  range  up  to  about  30  amperes,  If  the  coil  is  of  fine 
wire,  the  scale  may  be  calibrated  in  volts.  Instruments  are 
so  constructed  with  a  range  of  0-10  volts.  By  winding  two  coils, 
one  coarse,  A-B,  and  one  fine,  A-C,  upon  the  same  form  and 
connecting  them  to  separate  binding  posts,  the  instrument  may 
be  provided  with  two  scales,  using  the  fine  wire  for  a  voltmeter, 
and  the  coarse  wire  coil  for  an  ammeter.     The  soft  iron  core,  D, 


Fig.  22L 
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in  this  type  of  instrument  is  generally  tapered.  Thus,  while  it 
extends  the  entire  length  of  the  coil  to  begin  with,  it  is  narrower 
at  the  end  E  than  at  the  point  D.  The  core,  therefore,  moves  in 
an  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  iron  within  the  coil,  thereby 
increasing  the  permeability  of  the  path  and  increasing  the  flux. 
Weston  Voltmeter. — ^A  most  widely  used  tyi>e  of  commercial 
voltmeter  is  the  Weston  instrument.  This  is  built  on  the  principle 
of  the  D'Arsonval  or  moving  coil  galvanometer.     It  consists  of  a 


Fig.  222. 

powerful  permanent  magnet,  M-M,  Fig.  223,  with  a  core  of  soft 
iron  mounted  between  the  poles.  Surrounding  this  core  and  sup- 
ported in  sapphire  jewels  is  a  small  coil,  C.  Current  is  admitted 
to  and  taken  from  the  coil  by  two  phosphor-bronze  spiral  springs, 
D-D,  one  above  and  one  below  the  coil,  wound  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, Fig.  224.  This  coil  is  placed  at  an  angle  in  the  magnetic 
field.  When  current  is  introduced  it  tends  to  rotate  in  an  effort 
to  include  the  flux  from  the  permanent  magnet,  M-M,  within  its 
embrace.  This  motion  is  opposed  by  the  phosphor-bronze 
springs.  Because  of  the  uniform  field  in  which  the  coil  moves 
throughout  its  entire  range,  the  deflections  in  this  instrument  are 
proportional  to  the  current.  This  insures  a  uniformly  divided 
scale.  Most  galvanometers  do  not  have  scales  in  which  the 
deflections  are  proportional  to  the  current.  The  resistance  of 
the  coil  C  varies  according  to  the  type  of  instrument,  between 
1  and  80  ohms.     Because  of  the  intense  field  in  which  the  coil 


ohms,  0.05  volt  will  produce  a  full  scale  deflection.   The  current 
required  may  be  found  as  follows: 

E  ^    .     005 

R  2 

A  single  cell  of  dry  battery  furnishes 
1.5  volts.  Such  a  sourc.^  would  fur- 
nish thirty  times  the  voltage  required 
to  produce  a  full  scale  deflection.  To 
adapt  it  for  higher  voltages,  resistance 
must  be  connected  in  series  with  the 
coil.  The  commercial  form  of  volt- 
meter uses  sucli  a  resistance  coil,  £, 
Fig.  223,  connected  in  series  with  the 
moving  coil.  This  resistance  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  100  ohm.s  per  vo!t  of  scale  deflection,  Thus» 
a  150-volt  instrument  would  have  a  resistance  of  150  X  100  = 


FrG.  224. — Con^itructtnn  of 
moving  coil  in  Weston  volL- 
mettr. 
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15,000  ohms.    A  300-volt  instrument  wotdd  have  300  X  100  = 

30,000  ohms.     The  current  which  the  instrument  would  receive 

in  each  case  would  be  the  same.     Thus,  in  the  first  case, 

E  _  150  (volts)      _  ^^ 

R  "   ^  15,000  (ohms)  "  ^'^^  ^P^' 


and  in  the  second  case, 

300 


30,000 


=  0.01  ampere. 


The  instrument  thus  receives  in  both  cases  the  requisite  cur- 
rent to  produce  a  full  scale  deflection  when  subjected  to  the 
maximum  voltage  for  which  the  scale  is  laid  off.  The  material 
for  this  series  resistance  is  usually  manganin,  constantin,  or 
some  similar  high  resistance  wire  possessing  practically  a  zero 
temperature  coefficient.  These  wires  should  possess  a  very 
low  thermo-electro-motive-force,  in  connection  with  copper. 
Were  it  not  for  this  quality  the  calibration  of  the  instrument 
might  be  disturbed,  due  to  the  voltage  generated  when  the 
temperatiu^  of  the  juncture  between  the  resistance  coil  and  the 
moving  coil  increased. 

The  magnetic  circuit  in  this  instrument  is  especially  good. 
The  magnets  are  well  saturated  and  seasoned.  There  is  very 
little  tendency,  therefore,  for  the  magnetism  to  change.  It  is 
important  that  there  shall  be  no  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
permanent  magnetic  field,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ment would  be  impaired. 

These  instruments  are  affected  by  stray  magnetic  fields  from 
any  near-by  conductors  carrying  large  currents.  To  shield  them 
so  that  their  indications  may  be  relied  upon  at  all  times,  the 
entire  instrument  is  encased  in  a  cast  iron  box.  This  renders  the 
instrument  immune  to  all  magnetic  fields  except  those  produced 
within  the  instrument  itself. 

This  type  of  instrument  is  applicable  for  direct  current  only. 
An  alternating  current  would  tend  to  turn  the  moving  coil  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other.  With  commercial  frequencies 
there  would  be  120  of  these  alternating  impulses  per  second. 
The  coil  would  simply  tremble  and  not  move  in  either  direction 
and  the  alternating  magnetic  forces  would  disturb  the  permanent 
magnetic  field.     No  instrument  containing  permanent  magnets 
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should  be  used  on  alternating  current  circuits  unless  the  magnets 
are  used  for  damping  purposes  only. 

Magnetic  Vane  Instruments, — A  simple  and  widely  used 
form  of  alternating  current  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig,  225, 
This  is  of  the  magnetic  vane  type.  Like  the  instrument  pictured 
in  Fig.  221,  it  contains  no  permanent  magnets  but  depends  sim- 
ply on  magnetic  induction  for  its  operation.  The  principle  can 
best  be  understood  by  studying  Fig,  226.  Here  a  coiI»  C,  sur- 
rounds two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  A  and  B,  both  extending  the 


FIXED  IRON  SLEEVE     "^'■^— ^ 


MOVABLE  IRON 
SLEEVE 


Fig,  225. 

length  of  the  coil,  parallel  to  its  axis,  ^4  is  stationar>'  and 
attached  to  the  coil.  B  is  free  to  rotate  about  the  central  axis 
of  the  coil  with  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached.  When  a 
current  circulates,  the  two  ends  of  .4  and  B  nearest  the  observer 
are  magnetized  with  like  poles,  while  the  two  ends  farthest  away 
are  magnetized  with  similar  poles,  opposite  in  sign  to  those  at 
the  front  of  the  coil.  The  Weston  instrument  shown  in  Fig. 
225  embodies  this  principle  although  the  disposition  of  the  iron 
in  the  magnetic  circuit  is  somewhat  different.  In  all  instruments 
of  this  type»  however,  there  is  a  moving  member  which  tends  to 
alter  its  position  within  the  coil  so  as  to  increase  the  magnetic 
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This  reduces  the  hystetesb  Io»  to  a 
instrument  indicates  practically  the  s 


qoantit  J  and  the 
ibdthA.CaadD.CX 


pi 


The  instrument  is  not  tAtea  used  on  D.  C, 
not  as  effident  nor  as  aoctmUe  as  the  permanenl  magnef  type* 
In  the  type  shown  in  Fig,  22J.  the  po'ir&ful  pennaaent  nBa^neiic 
eld  acts  as  a  fulcnmi  on  whidi  the  moving  cod  exerts  a  great 
leverage  with  a  very  minate  curreot.  No  such  fidd  exists  in  the 
magnetic  vane  type  in  Fig.  225,  but  the  current  itself  nmsl 
develop  the  magnetism  whidi  brings  about  the  rcactkMi  between 
the  moving  and  stationary  membets.  The  result  is  that  a  300 
volt  instrument  of  the  latter  tjrpe  requires  approximately  six 
times  the  power  to  produce  a  full  scale  deflectiofi  at  that  required 
for  the  form^. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
VOLTMETERS  MID  AMMETERS 

1 .  Explain  the  constnictioti  of  &n  ammeter.     To  what  type  of  ga]\'anonieter 
f  does  it  correspond  ?    How  should  it  be  connected  in  circuit  ?    Sketch, 

2.  Eicplain  the  oonstniction  of  a  voltmeter.    To  what  type  of  galvanometer 

does  it  correspond  ?     How  shr>iild  it  V>e  connected  in  circuit  ?    Sketch, 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Edison  pendulum  ammeter. 

4-  Explain  the  construction  of  a  battery  gauge.  How  is  it  wound  when 
designed  as  a  voltmeter?  How  is  it  wound  as  an  ammeter?  How  ts  it 
designed  as  a  combined  ammeter  and  voltmeter  ? 

is.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Weston  direct  current  voltmeter.    Are 
the  scale  divisions  proportional  to  the  current  in  it  ?     Why  ? 
6.  How  ts  the  Weston  voltmeter  nKivement  adapted  for  use  on  150-  and  300- 
volt  circuits  ? 
7.  What  are  the  relative  currents  absorbed  by  a  Weston  150- volt  \T>ltmeter 
*nd  a  300- volt  voltmeter  when  each  is  showing  a  full  scale  deflection  ? 
8.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Weston  Model  155  magnetic  vane  in- 
^^stniment.     Upon  what  principle  doe^  it  operate  ?    For  what  kind  of  current 
^Kb  it  adapted  ?     May  it  be  used  for  any  other  kind  of  current  ? 
^■^  9.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Weston  Model  45  and  the 
^Bt^eston  Model  155  voltmeters?     What  are  the  relative  number  of  w^atts 
^^  Vhieh  they  absorb  ?     Why  should  not  one  al  ways  be  used  in  place  of  the  other  ? 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
SHUNT  AMMETERS 

Ammeters  which  are  placed  in  series  with  the  line  and  pass 
the  entire  current  consume  considerable  power,  and  it  is  often 
inconvenient  to  carry  very  large  currents  into  the  instruments. 
The  difficulty  of  making  connections,  the  resistance  offered, 
the  energy  to  be  dissipated,  all  make  such  instruments  bulky 
and  inefficient. 

Dr.  Weston  was  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  galvanom- 
eter shimt  to  the  measurement  of  large  currents  by  means  of  a 
sensitive  D'Arsonval  type  of  instrument.  Using  practically  the 
same  movement  that  he  employed  for  a  voltmeter,  he  constructed 


Fig.  227. 

an  ammeter.  The  connections  for  this  instrument  are  shown  in 
Fig.  227.  Here  the  main  line  ciurent  is  passed  through  a  care- 
fully calibrated  shunt  strap,  5.  The  ammeter.  A,  is  really  a 
sensitive  millivoltmeter,  which  measures  the  fall  in  potential 
across  the  shimt  strap.  The  shunt  straps  are  made  with  massive 
terminals  and  with  the  resistance  material  laminated  so  as  to 
radiate  the  heat  readily,  see  Fig.  228.  The  material  from  which 
the  shunt  is  made  has  practically  a  zero  temperature  coefficient. 
These  shunts  are  usually  calibrated  so  that  the  fall  in  potential 
across  their  terminals  will  be  50  millivolts  when  carrying  their 
full  rated  current.  The  instrument  is  connected  to  the  shunt 
strap  and  when  the  full  rated  current  is  passing,  the  strap  is 
256 
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adjusted  to  bring  about  a  full  scale  deflection.  Shunts  of  various 
ranges  may  be  erapluyed  with  the  same  instrument.  Thus,  let 
Fig.  227  represent  a  shunt  with  a  resistance  of  0,0005  ohm,  100 
amperes  through  this  shunt  will  bring  about  a  drop  of  potential 
of  0.05  volt.  This  pressure  will  cause  a  full  scale  deflection  in  a 
standard  instrument  of  this  type.  If  the  instrument  has  100 
scale  divisions,  every  di\*ision  represents  one  ampere  of  current 
in  the  main  line.  Now  substitute  for  this  shunt,  another  shunt 
having  ten  times  the  resistance,  or  0,005  ohm.  In  this  instru- 
ment 10  amperes  will  produce  a  drop  in  potential  of  O.OS  volt 
and  bring  about  a  full  scale  deflection  of  the  indicating  instru- 
ment. The  range  of  the  instrument  is  now  10  amperes  instead 
of  100  and  every  scale  division  represents  0. 1  of  an  ampere*     Next 


* 
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Fig.  228. 

replace  this  shunt  with  another  having  a  resistance  of  0,05  of  an 
ohm.  One  ampere  will  cause  a  drop  in  potential  of  0.05  volt 
in  such  a  shunt  and  produce  a  full  scale  deflection.  Each  scale 
division  now  corresponds  to  0,0 1  of  an  ampere  and  the  range  of  the 
instrument  is  one  ampere.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  same 
millivoltmeter  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  full  scale  deflection 
with  either  1  ampere,  10  amperes  or  100  amperes,  depending 
upon  the  shunt  employed  with  it. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  divided  circuits  each  branch  passes  a 
portion  of  current  inv^ersely  proportional  to  its  resistance,  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  a  portion  of  the  main  line  current  will  go 
through  the  instrument,  while  the  remainder  only  goes  through 
the  shunt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  portion  of  current  which  the 
instrument  takes  is  so  minute  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  entire  main  line  current  goes  through 
the  shunt  strap.  The  instrument,  therefore,  simply  has  to 
measure  the  fall  in  potential  across  the  strap. 
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While  the  principle  of  the  shunt  type  of  ammeter  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  with  galvanometers  and  their  shimts,  no 
attempt  need  be  made  to  compute  the  current  in  the  shimt  type 
of  ammeter  itself  by  using  the  formulas  employed  to  determine 
Jthe  current  in  a  galvanometer  when  shunted  by  a  definite  resist- 
ance. The  actual  resistance  of  the  shunt  for  any  ammeter  is 
ascertained  by  a  simple  application  of  Ohm's  Law  as  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

It  is  important  that  the  lead  wires,  C-D,  Fig.  227,  employed 
in  the  calibration  of  an  instrument  with  any  shunt,  should 
always  be  used  with  that  shunt,  for  the  fall  in  potential  en- 
countered due  to  the  resistance  of  the  wires  enters  into  the 
deflection  obtained  on  the  instrument  with  a  given  current.  If 
a  high  voltage  was  being  employed,  a  small  change  in  this  resist- 
ance would  make  little  difference,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  • 
only  50  millivolts  are  used  in  the  entire  circuit,  any  alteration 
in  the  resistance  of  the  leads  would  alter  the  deflec- 
tion obtained  with  a  given  current  in  the  shunt. 
The  leads  are  usually  about  six  feet  long.  They 
must  never  be  lengthened  or  shortened  after  the 
instrument  is  once  calibrated,  for  to  do  so  would 
throw  the  instrument  out  of  calibration. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  moving  coil 
of  an  instrument  of  this  type  may  be  adapted  for 
different  voltage  ranges  by  varying  the  resistance 
in  series.     Thus,  suppose  'the  total  resistance  be- 
tween the  positive  and  negative  terminals  of  a 
voltmeter.  Fig.   229,   is  30,000  ohms.     300   volts 
applied  to  these  terminals  will  produce  a  full  scale 
deflection.     If  a  tap  is  taken  at  the  point  C,  where 
the  resistance   between    A  and   C  is  J^fo   of  the 
resistance  between  A  and  D,  then  30  volts  applied 
Fig.  229.        ^o  A-C  will  produce  the  same  current  in  the  moving 
coil  E  and  produce  a  full  scale  deflection.     Each 
division  on  the  scale  now  has   3'io   ^^  the  value   that  it   had 
before.     If  another  tap  is  taken  at  the  point  B,  where  the  resist- 
ance from  A  to  B  is  Koo   oi  the  resistance  from  A  tp  D,  then 
J  applied   to  A  and  B  will   produce  a  full  scale  deflec- 
The  instrument  then  becomes  a  multi-scale  voltmeter  and 
ted  for  3  volts,  30  volts  or  300  volts,  dependipg  upon 
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whether  binding  post  B,  C  or  D  is  employed  in  connection  with 
the  common  terminal  A. 

The  range  of  a  voltmeter  may  thus  be  indefinitely  extended 
by  the  addition  of  resistance  in  series.  The  practical  limit, 
however,  is  about  600  volts,  due  to  difficulties  in  insulation. 
The  range  of  such  an  instrument  as  an  ammeter  may  be  in- 
definitely extended  by  placing  resistance  in  shunt  with  the 
instrument.  The  higher  the  resistance  in  series  with  the  instru- 
ment, the  greater  its  range  as  a  voltmeter.  The  lower  the  re- 
sistance in  shunt  \^4th  the  instrument  the  greater  its  range  as  an 
ammeter. 

Shunt  ammeters  of  the  above  type,  therefore,  do  not  have 
J^  and  }^g  shimts  as  with  galvanometers.  In  fact,  for 
practical  measurements,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  either  the 
resistance  of  the  shunt  or  of  the  millivoltmeter  used  therewith. 
The  two  are  placed  in  parallel  and  the  instrument  is  calibrated 
by  altering  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  strap  tmtil  the  desired 
current  produces  a  sufficient  drop  to  bring  about  a  full  scale 
deflection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resistance  of  a  10-ampere 
shunt  strap  is  about  3'4oo  o(  the  resistance  of  the  millivolt- 
meter  used  with  it. 

If  a  sensitive  instrument  of  the  above  mentioned  type  has 
fifty  scale  divisions,  and  requires  50  millivolts  to  bring  about  a 
full  scale  deflection,  then  it  is  a  direct  reading  millivoltmeter,  in 
which  each  scale  division  corresponds  to  one  miUivolt,  Now, 
if  such  an  instrument  also  possesses  a  resistance  of  just  one 
ohm.  then  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  direct  reading  mill- 
ammeter,  because  50  millivolts  will  cause  just  50  milamperes 
to  flow  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  Such  instruments  are 
occasionally  foimd.  Usually,  however,  the  scale  of  a  millivolt- 
meter does  not  have  fifty  di\4sions,  but  more  likely  one  hundred. 
Likewise*  the  scale  of  a  milammeter  is  not  direct  reading.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  employ  a  constant  to  calculate  the  actual 
millivolts  or  milamperes  in  either  case. 

The  constant  of  a  millivoltmeter  is  the  number  by  which  the 
deflection  must  be  multiplied  in  order  to  get  the  true  millivolts. 
Thus,  if  an  instrument  has  100  scale  divisions  and  a  constant  of 
0.5,  the  millivolts  arc  D  X  K  =  M.  V\  100  times  0.5  equals  50 
milUvolts.  The  constant,  0.5,  is  therefore  the  number  of  milli- 
volts required  to  produce  a  deflection  of  one  scale  di\dsion.     This 
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corresponds  very  closely  with  the  definition  of  a  galvanometer 
constant. 

The  constant  of  a  milarameter  is  the  number  by  which  the 
deflection  must  be  multiplied  to  get  the  true  milamperes.  Thus 
if  one  milampere  causes  a  deflection  of  five  divisions,  the  constant, 
Ky  will  be  ascertained  from  the  formula : 

i-^  =  l-  0.2. 

The  actual  power  consumed  by  a  millivolt  meter  movement 
is  exceedingly  small.  In  one  type  the  resistance  of  the  moving 
coil  alone  is  2  ohms.  The  pressure  reqtiired  to  produce  a  full 
scale  deflection  is  0.05  volt.  The  instrument,  therefore,  re- 
ceives 0.025  ampere.  The  actual  power  absorbed  is  thus  only 
about  0.001  watt.  A  forceful  illustration  of  the  power  reqtiired 
to  actuate  one  of  these  instruments  may  be  obtained  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  power  consumed  to  light  one  40-watt  Mazda 
lamp  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  full  scale  deflection  in 
40,000  of  these  instruments  simultaneously.  When  the  moving 
coil  is  employed  with  a  shunt  strap,  as  an  ammeter  or  with 
resistance  in  series  as  a  voltmeter,  the  power  constmied  is  con- 
siderably greater. 

A  comparison  of  the  wattage  required  by  the  permanent 
magnet  direct  current,  and  magnetic  vane  alternating  current 
type  of  instnmients,  to  cause  full  scale  deflections  is  given  below: 

Permanent  Magnet  Type,  T>.  C.  Magnetic  Vane  Type,  A.  C. 


10  Amp.  Shunt  and  Millivolt 

=  0.5  Watts. 

150  Volt  Voltmeter  ( 15,000  R) 

=  1.5  Watts. 

300  Volt  Voltmeter  (30,000  R) 

=  3.0  Watts. 


10  Amp.  (scries)  =  1.3  Watts. 
125  Volt  (1,630  R)  -  10  Watts. 
250  Volt  (3,784  R)  =  16  Watts. 


In  practice  the  moving  coil  in  the  instrument  used  as  a  milli- 
voltmeter  for  measurement  of  currents  with  a  shimt  strap  is 
constructed  differently  from  the  coil  in  an  instrument  for  use 
with  resistance  in  series  as  a  voltmeter.  The  resistance  of  the 
millivoltmeter  coil  is  approximately  1.8  ohms,  and  has  phosphor- 
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bronze  springs  of  large  cross-section  and  low  resistance.  The 
coil  of  an  instrument  intended  for  use  as  a  300-volt  voltmeter 
has  approximately  70  ohms  resistance  and  phosphor-bronze 
springs  of  considerably  smaller  cross-section. 

Thomson  Inclined  Coil  Instruments, — ^An  unusual  form  of 
ammeter  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Company  is 
the  Thomson  inclined  coil  instrument.  As  its  name  indicates, 
the  coil  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  from  the 
horizontal.  Within  the  coil  is  placed  a  small  disc  of  iron 
mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft  also  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
This  disc  normally  stands  with  its  surface  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  coil.  When  a  current  passes,  the  disc  turns  in  an  effort 
to  place  itself  on  edge  in  the  coil,  thus  reducing  the  reluctance 
to  magnetic  lines.  In  so  doing  the  index  is  rotated  across  the 
scale.  It  is  often  provided  with  a  rather  crude  air  damper, 
consisting  of  an  aluminum  vane,  which  travels  under  the  dial. 
The  voltmeter  of  this  same  type  has  the  inclined  disc  replaced 
by  a  coil  of  fine  wire  connected  in  series  with  the  stationary  coil. 
This  moving  coil  attempts  to  line  its  flux  up  with  that  of  the 
stationary  coil  when  voltage  is  applied  at 
the  terminals.  These  meters*  are  used 
for  alternating  current  measurements. 
If  used  for  D.  C.  reverse  readings  must  be 
taken  to  eliminate  external  field  effects. 

Electro-static  Voltmeters.— For  meas- 
uring A.  C.  voltages  ranging  above  1,100 
it  is  customary  to  employ  transformers, 
which  reduce  the  voltage  to  about  110, 
which  is  applied  to  suitably  designed 
voltmeters.  This  avoids  the  necessity 
of  insulating  the  voltmeter  itself  for 
high  voltages.  A  transformer  can  be 
more  readily  insulated  for  high  volt- 
age than  an  instrument  with  moving 
parts.  For  measuring  high  voltages 
above  11,000,  electro-static  voltmeters  may  be  employed.  A 
simple  instrument  of  this  type  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  230. 
Here  stationary  metal  quadrants,  Q-Q,  are  mounted  in  front  of 
ir  pair  placed  a  short  distance  behind  them.  Pivoted 
an  axis  at  the  center  is  an  aluminum  vane»  A^-iV,  while  a 
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250.— Electro-static 
voltmeter. 
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counter-weight,  W,  serves  to  keep  the  pointer  at  zero  on 
the  scale.  The  stationary  quadrants  are  connected  to  one  side 
of  the  line  while  the  movable  aluminum  vane  is  connected  to  the 
other  side  of  the  circuit,  the  potential  difference  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  measure.  N-N  and  Q-Q  are  thus  charged  oppositely 
and  attract  each  other.  The  force  of  attraction  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  potential  difference  applied.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  type  of  instnunent 
takes  no  current. whatever  on  D.  C.  and 
a  very  small  current  with  A.  C,  depend- 
ing solely  for  its  operation  on  the  attrac- 
tion of  oppositely  charged  conductors. 
To  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  high  voltage 

J-    ""7n  I        system  short-circuiting  across  the  two 

^^^^^^^      1       members  of  this  instrument,  it  is  con- 
-,p    I       nected  to  the  line  in  series  with  high 
^  I  IJ       resistance  graphite  members,  G-G,  which, 

I  9       while  not  interfering  with  the  passage 

of  charges  into  the  instrument,  will 
effectually  bar  any  appreciable  current. 
A  commercial  form  of  electro-static  volt- 
meter for  high  voltages  is  shown  in  Fig 
231.  This  instrument  is  built  upon  the  principle  of  the  attracted 
disc  electrometer.  Here  a  suspended  aluminum  disc,  D,  is  himg 
from  one  end  of  a  lever  pivoted  at  C,  and  supported  by  a 
counter-weight,  W.  The  movable  disc  is  attracted  by  a  station- 
ary disc,  F,  which  is  mounted  immediately  beneath  it.  These 
two  discs  are  connected  to  opposite  sides  of  the  line  through 
suitable  resistances  to  prevent  short  circuiting,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing instrument.  The  attraction  between  D  and  F  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  potential  difference  applied.  The 
fact  that  the  instrument  is  used  to  measure  alternating  current 
potentials  does  not  affect  its  operation,  for  when  the  polarity  of 
the  line  reverses  the  charges  in  the  two  discs  simultaneously 
reverse  and  the  attraction  remains  unaltered. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  these  instruments  require  practically 
no  energy  they  are  manufactured  by  some  of  the  large  companies 
for  use  on  very  low  voltages  where  high  efficiency  is  irequired. 
Each  member  consists  of  a  large  number  of  vanes  in  multiple. 


Fig.  231.— Attracted  disc 
form  of  electro-static  volt- 
meter. 


^  pressure  m  imDrvrtlts  m)tured  to  fRtxliioe  a  1 
6*  If  fuU  scale  deflectioci  of  200  dirtsioiis  is  obtained  by  the  Kpplkmtiofi  of 
\Q0  millivolts  to  the  tetmmUs  of  an  tnstnuiient,  what  ts  the  oonstAiit  ? 

7,  If  a  mills  voltmeter  with  a  constant  of  0.6  has  60  millivolis  applied  to  its 
tenninals  to  produce  a  deflection  uf  100  scale  diWsions,  what  is  the  v^alue  of 
each  division  ? 

8,  A  mtlammeter  has  a  oonstant  of  0.2  and  its  scale  has  50  divisions.  How 
many  milamperes  are  required  to  produce  a  full  scale  deflection  ? 

9,  Thirty  milamperes  passing  through  an  instrument  produce  a  full  jjcale 
deflection  of  100  divisions*     What  is  the  constant  of  the  instrument  ? 

10,  A  mtlammeter  with  a  constant  of  0.2  produces  a  full  scale  deflection  of 
75  divisions  when  passing  !5  mitamperes.  What  is  tlie  v^alue  of  one  scale 
division  ? 

!L  Explain  the  construction  of  the  electrostatic  voltmeter.  Wliat  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  prevent  short-circuiting  the  line?  For  what  kind 
of  circuits  is  this  instrument  adapted? 

12.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Thomson  inclined  coil  ammeter.  Ex- 
plain the  construction  of  the  Thomson  indinetJ  coil  voltmeter*  Wherein  do 
they  differ? 

IS.  If  the  moving  coil  of  a  Weston  permanent  magnet  instrument  has  a 
resistance  of  2  ohms  and  requires  0.05  volts  to  produce  a  full  scale  deflecliun, 
^t  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  strap  used  with  it  as  an  amnietrr  to 
bg  ab:>ut  a  full  scale  deflection  when  25  amperes  piiss  to  line  f 
14.  If  the  moving  coil  f»f  a  Weston  permanent  magnet  instrument  has  a 
resistance  of  70  ohms  and  requires  01,  ainixTc  to  prtxiuce  a  full  scale  deflection, 
,  n^tstance  must  be  placed  in  series  with  the  coil  in  order  that  150  volta 
I  produce  a  full  scale  deflecluin  ? 


SECTION  VII  CHAPTER  V 

.   INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

INDICATING  WATTB4ETERS  AND  WATT-HOUR  B4ETERS 

A  wattmeter  is  an  instrument  for  indicating  the. instantaneous 
value  of  the  power  in  an  electrical  circuit.  It  consists  of  two 
members;  First,  a  coil,  A,  Fig.  232,  of  coarse  wire,  in  series  with 
the  line,  the  strength  of  its  field  being  proportional  to  the  am- 
peres passing.  Second,  a  coil,  B,  of  fine  wire,  connected  in  shtmt 
with  the  line,  the  strength  of  its  field  being  proportional  to  the 


Fig.  232. — Principle  of  indicating  wattmeter 
showing  current  coil  A  in  series  with  the  line 
and  potential  coil  B  in  shunt  with  the  line. 

potential  difference  of  the  circuit.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
a  dynamometer  the  force  with  which  the  moving  member  tended 
to  turn  was  not  due  to  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  separate 
fields  in  the  two  coils,  but  to  their  product.  Now,  if  the  field 
of  A  is  proportional  to  the  current  in  the  line  and  the  field  of  B 
is  proportional  to  the  voltage  of  the  line,  and  if  these  two  coils 
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!  SO  mounted  that  they  may  interact  on  each  other*  the  result- 

ng  tendency  of  the  coils  to  turn  is  proportional  to  the  product 

Df  their  field  strengths.     Now  the  product  of  the  volts  and  the 

iperes  is  the  watts.     Hence,  such  an  instrument  will  give  a 

leflection  which  is  proportional  to  the  power  in  watts  supplied 

the  circuit  in  which  it  is  connected.     The  moving  coil.  B, 

|]s  mounted  in  jewel  supports  as  is  customary  with  a  voltmeter. 

rurrent  is  admitted  by  means  of  phosphor-bronze  spiral  springs, 

S'S,  as  before.     An  extra  resistance,  R,  is  placed  in  series  as  in 

.  voltmeter.     The  stationary  coil,  A,  is  of  sufficient  cross-section 

carry  the   entire    current    for   the    circuit    in  which    it    is 

onnected. 

Weston  Wattmeter. — Fig.  233  shows  the  outside  appearance 
lof  a  wattmeter  built  on  this  plan.  E-E  are  the  terminals  of  the 
rpotential  winding,  while  C-C  are  the 
[terminals  of  the  current  winding.  B 
[represents  a  button  which  operates  a 
switch  to  close  the  potential  circuit. 

A  schematic  diagram  of  the  electric 

I  circuits  including  a  compensating  ar- 

Krangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  234.  Here 

f  the  current  coil  D,  is  shown  connected 

in  series  with  the  line.     The  potential 

idfcuit  is  taken  from  the  line  at  E 
and  passes  through  a  compensating 
coil,  K.  Thence  it  passes  through 
the  potential  coiI»  L,  and  the  extra 
resistance,  /?,  and  from  the  binding 
post  B  to  the  other  side  of  the  line  G,  The  object  of  the 
compensating  coil  is  to  make  the  instrument  indicate  the 
true  power  absorbed  by  the  load  at  H,  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  current  entering  by  the  line  F  is  more  than  the  current 
required  by  the  load  H,  by  the  amount  which  leavTS  the  line 
at  the  point  E  and  traverses  the  compensating  coil  and  potential 
winding.  This  current  should  not  be  charged  up  to  the  load. 
Therefore,  the  compensating  winding  has  the  same  number  of 
I  convolutions  as  the  series  winding,  and  the  current  for  the  com- 
jpensating  coil  K  is  led  backward  through  this  winding  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  current  in  the  series  winding, 


Fig,    233.— -General    appear- 
ance of  Weston  wattmeter. 


Therefore,  whatever  extra  magnetizing  effect  was  produced  in 
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the  coil  D  due  to  the  current  for  the  potential  circuit,  is  exactly 
counter-balanced  or  neutralized  by  leading  the  same  amount  of 
current,  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  compensating 
winding,  on  its  way.  to  the  potential  circuit.     This  leaves  an 

amount  due  to  the  current  required 
by  the  load,  //,  solely,  effective  in 
the  series  winding,  while  the  poten- 
tial applied  to  that  load  is  correctly 
measured  by  the  potential  circuit 
connected  at  E-G,  If  the  output  of 
a  generator  or  transformer  is  to  be 
measured,  the  compensating  coil  is 

^^'^  Co^>l  ^       not  needed,  and  an  independent 

fr  binding  post,  *'IND'*  is  therefore 

Fig.    234.  — Circuits    through     provided  for  such  outside  connec- 
Weston  wattmeter.  ^.^^    Under  such  circumstances  the 

potential  circuit  is  connected  between  **/NJO"  and  B.  In  this 
case  the  resistance  of  the  potential  circuit  is  kept  at  its  former 
value  by  passing  the  current  through  an  added  resistance  coil, 
5,  equal  in  amount  to  the  resistance  of  the  compensating 
coil  K. 

Thomson  Inclined  Coil  Wattmeter. — The  Thomson  inclined 
coil  instrument  may  also  be  designed  as  a  wattmeter.  The  in- 
clined coil  used  in  the  instrument  as  an  ammeter  remains.  The 
moving  disc  of  soft  iron,  however,  is  replaced  by  a  fine  wire 
moving  coil,  free  to  rotate  upon  a  perpendicular  axis.  The 
tendency  of  these  two  coils  to  line  up  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  their  separate  strengths  and  the  deflection  across  the 
scale  measures  the  watts.  The  instrument  is  provided  with  an 
air  damper  of  aluminum. 

Thomson  Watt-hour  Meter.— For  registering  the  power  and 
the  time  in  a  circuit,  a  motor  type  of  meter  is  used.  The  earliest 
instrument  of  this  sort  was  the  Thomson  watt-hour  meter.  The 
principle  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  235,  where  two  stationary  field 
coils,  F'F,  are  connected  in  series  with  each  other  and  in  series 
with  the  line.  The  strength  of  the  field  is  proportional  to  the 
current  passing.  Mounted  upon  a  vertical  shaft  between 
these  two  coils  is  an  armature.  A,  consisting  of  several  coils 
of  fine  wire,  wound  like  a  motor  armature  and  connected  to 
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[ft  silver  commutator,  C,  on  which  rest  two  silver  faced  brushes* 
IThis  insures  a  minumim  of  variation  in  resistance  due  to  the 
IgHding  contacts.     An  extra  series  resistance^  R,  the  armature 
fwinding.  .4,  and  a  shunt  field  coil»  S,  constitute  tlie  potential 
ircuit,  the  terminals  being  connected  in  parallel  with  the  line. 
iie  magneto-raotive-force  of  the  armature  A  is  at  right-angles 
the  field   produced  by  the  field   coils,  F-F,     The  reaction 
the  current  in  the  coils,  A,  causes  this  member  to  rotate 
in  an  ordinary  direct-current  motor.     As  the  flux  due  to  the 
Beld  coils,  F'F,  is  proportional  to  the  current  in  the  line  and 
he  strength  of  the  armature  A  h 
roportional  to  the  potential  of  the 
line,   the  turning  eflfort  is  propor- 
|tional  to  the  product  of  these  two 
[>rces,  or  the  watts,  as  in  the  indi- 
|cating    instrument   previously   de- 
ribed.     To  prevent  the  weakest 
irrent  from  rotating  the  armature 
fast  as  a   stronger   current,  the 
notor  must  be    pro\^ded    \\nth  a 
oad.     This  is  arranged  for  by  at- 
|!taching  to  the  vertical  shaft  a  cop- 
er or  aluminum  disc,  D,  which  is 
stated  between  the   poles  of  two 
3werful  permanent  magnetic,  MM. 
These  are  termed  the  drag  magnets, 
because  they  furnish  the  load.     As  the  disc  moves  between  these 

IpoleSt  which,  however,  it  does  not  touchy  it  cuts  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  permanent  magnets,  thereby  causing  eddy  currents  to  flow 
irithin  itself.     The  reaction  of  the  magnetic  fields  produced  by 
these  eddy  currents  upon  the  poles  of  the  drag  magnets  opposes 
the  motion  of  the  disc,  as  in  the  case  of  any  electro-magnetic 
damper.     This  load  imposed  on  the  annature  corresponds  to  the 
^^control  afforded  by  the  spiral  spring  in  an  in<Hcating  instrument. 
^fKow,  the  retarding  effect  of  the  drag  magnet  system  is  exactly 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  speed.     Therefore,  if  the  increase 
^^b  driving  torque  is  proportional  to  the  power  supplied  through 
^ffthe  instrument,  the  speed  of  the  armature  will  always  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  power,  thus  registering  the  product  of  the  watts 
and  time  correctly  on  the  dial.     If,  with  a  certain  current  passing 


Fig,  2.^5.  ^Circuits  through 
watt-hour  meter  showing  current 
coils  f'F  in  series  mXh  line  and 
potential  circuit  through  shiint 
coil  .S,  annature  A ,  and  card  re- 
sislani'c  R  in  sJiunt  with  the  line. 


L 
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and  voltage  applied,  the  armattire  revolves  60  revolutions  per 
minute,  doubling  the  curreint  in  the  load  would  double  the 
strength  of  the  field  coils  F-F,  and  the  armattire  would  run  120 
revolutions  per  minute,  thus  bringing  about  twice  the  total  num- 
ber of  revolutions  in  a  given  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
voltage  applied  to  the  line  increased  10%,  while  the  current  was 
unaltered,  the  strength  of  the  armatiure  A  would  rise  10%,  and 
the  reaction  between  A  and  F-F  would  increase  10%,  and  the 
speed  would  go  up  10%,  thus  bringing  about  10%  increase  in 
the  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given  time. 

A  worm  gear  W  in  the  top  of  the 'shaft  connects  with  a  clock 
train,  which  thus  mechanically  stuns  up  the  product  of  the  power 
and  the  time,  the  dial  being  calibrated  to  register  the  watthoiu-s. 
The  shaft  is  mounted  in  sapphire  jewels  which  form  practically 
a  frictionless  support. 

This  meter  has  two  adjustments,  one  for  light  load  and  one  for 
full  load.  The  full  load  adjustment  is  obtained  by  shifting  the 
drag  magnets,  Af-Af,  Fig.  235,  toward  the  center,  or  toward  the 
circumference  of  the  disc.  These  magnets  are  made  adjustable 
for  this  purpose.  The  instnunent  is  loaded  to  its  full  capacity 
and  its  readings  are  compared  with  a  standard  instrument.  If  it 
reads  too  slow  the  magnets  are  moved  toward  the  center  of  the 
disc.  The  rate  of  cutting  lines  of  force  is  less  herfe  than  near  the 
circumference.  The  drag  or  load  is  less  because  the  rate  of 
cutting  lines  of  force  is  reduced,  and  the  meter  nms  faster.  If, 
however,  the  meter  is  found  to  record  too  fast  for  the  power 
passing,  the  drag  magnets  are  moved  toward  the  circumference 
of  the  disc.  Here  the  more  rapid  rate  of  cutting  lines  of  force 
causes  a  greater  reaction  and  the  meter  slows  down.  The  meter 
is  calibrated  for  light  load  by  adjusting  the  shimt  field  coil,  S. 
A  small  current  is  passed  through  the  instrument  and  its  registra- 
tion compared  with  a  standard  instrument.  If  the  meter  fails 
to  start  or  runs  too  slow,  the  shunt  field  coil,  5,  which  is  adjust- 
able, is  moved  in  toward  the  armature,  A.  Now  the  field  of  S 
is  parallel  to  the  field  produced  by  F-F,  and  constantly  exerts  a 
pull  upon  A.  If  the  meter  runs  too  fast  the  coil  S  is  moved 
farther  away  from  A,  reducing  this  tendency.  If  the  meter  is 
mounted  in  a  place  where  there  is  apt  to  be  vibration,  as  in  a 
building  where  machinery  is  operated,  it  may  tend  to  creep,  due 
to  the  pull  of  the  coil  S  on  the  armature  A,  even  though  no 
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load  current  passes  through  the  field  coils,  F-F.  To  prevent 
creeping,  a  small  soft  iron  clip  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  disc  D.  When  this  chp  gets  between  the  poles  of  one  of 
the  drag  magnets,  the  magnetic  attraction  tends  to  hold  it 
there  with  just  sufficient  force  to  prevent  creeping.  This  does 
nat  materially  interfere  with  the  calibration  of  the  meter. 

Changing  the  full  load  adjustment  affects  both  the  light  load 
and  full  load  adjustment  about  the  same.  Changing  the  light 
load  adjustment  10%  alters  the  full  load  adjustment  only  about 
1%,  Therefore,  in  calibrating  a  meter  the  full  load  adjustment 
should  be  made  first. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  have  a  large  meter  run  fast 
enough,  nor  a  small  meter  run  slow  enough  to  correctly  register 
the  power.     The  meter  may  be  adjusted  for  a  suitable  speed 


Fig.  236.— 158  kilowatt  homs. 


Fregardless  of  the  actiial  power  and  the  registration  on  the  dial 
I  corrected  by  means  of  a  dial  constant.  This  is  a  number  by 
'which  the  dial  reading  must  be  multiplied  to  get  the  true  kilo- 
watt hours.  A  large  meter  may  require  a  dial  constant  of  40  or 
more;  a  small  meter  a  dial  constant  of  3^2- 

The  disc  constant  of  a  watt-hour  meter  is  the  fractional  part 
Df  a  kilowatt  hour  recorded  on  the  dial  by  one  revolution  of  the 
[disc.     It  is  sometimes  marked  upon  the  disc  and  is  employed 
lin  the  calibration  of  the  instrument.     A  worm  placed  on  the 
at  W,  Fig.  235,  engages  a  clock  train  which  rotates  the 
Is  on  the  dials.     These  dials  are  connected  to  each  other 
calculating  instruments,  in  which  one  complete  revolution 
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of  the  hand  on  the  first  dial  causes  the  hand  on  the  next  dial  to 
move  one  division.  Most  meter  dials  read  directly  in  kilowatt 
hours.  Manufacturers  place  numbers  either  over  or  beneath 
the  dials.     These  numbers  correspond  to  the  number  of  watt- 

iooampches  son  volts 


KILOWATT  HOURS 

ONI  DIVISION  or  WBr9  DIAL  -  MS  ICWJWt. 


Fig.  237.-109,900  kilowatt  hours. 

hours  or  kilowatt  hours  registered  by  one  complete  revolution 
of  the  hand  on  that  dial.  Thus,  in  Fig.  236,  the  hand  on  the 
right-hand  dial  points  to  8.  This  represents  8  kilowatt  hours. 
The  number  10  above  this  dial  would  not  be  indicated  tmtil  the 
hand  had  made  a  complete  revolution.     The  complete  reading 


A 


KILOWATT  HOURS 


RCAOING •  nil  KWr  Hits 

Fig.  238.-1,111  kilowatt  hours. 

in  this  case  is  158  kilowatt  hours.  In  other  instruments  the 
number  above  the  dial  is  followed  by  's.  Thus,  in  Fig.  237,  the 
number  above  the  right-hand  dial  is  100*s.  This  is  the  value  of 
one  division  on  the  dial  below  and  not  the  value  of  a  complete 
revolution.     Thus,  as  the  hand  points  to  9  on  this  dial,  the 


Fig,  240, — Thompson  wat  L-ln  i  u  r ;  i  •.  ufat  ttired  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

the  right-hand  dial  has  not  yet  reached  zero,  the  one  to  the  left 
of  it  cannot  be  taken  as  zcro»  but  must  be  read  9.     As  this 
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one  is  read  9,  the  one  to  the  left  of  it  must  also  be  read  9,  al- 
though it  appears  to  be  at  zero.  The  one  to  the  left  of  this  must 
be  taken  to  read  zero,  although  it  appears  to  be  at  one,  but  it 
(lots  not  reach  one  until  the  one  immediately  to  the  right  of 


Fig.  241. 

it  has  reached  zero.  If  the  right-hand  dial  now  moves  to  zero, 
the  reading  of  this  meter  becomes  1.000 kilowatt  hours,  instead 
of  wy  kilowatt  hours,  although  all  of  the  dials  except  the  one  to 
the  right  will  have  remained  in  practically  the  same  position. 

The  older  form  of  watt-hour  meter  shown  in  Fig.  235  has  been 
rei)laccd  by  a  much  improved  design  which  operates  on  practi- 


FiG.  242. 

the  same  principle,  shown  in  Fig.  240.  This  instrument 
!  from  the  original  in  that  the  armature  has  many  more 
of  fine  wire  than  the  older  type  and  therefore  develops 
ST  torque  for  a  given  load.  The  increased  resistance  of 
mature  winding  also  eliminates  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
series  resistance  R,  Fig.  235,  the  remainder  being  included 
'hunt  field  coil. 


I 


> 

I 
I 


instruments 

1  their  construction,  they  are 
generally  used  on  D,  C.  only.  This  is  because  a  superior  and 
much  simpler  instrument,  operating  on  the  principle  of  the  in- 
duction motor,  has  been  designed  for  alternating  current  mea- 
soirements.  This  latter  instrument  required  no  commutator 
or  brushes. 

Mercury  Type  of  Meter. — ^Another  widely  used  type  of  direct 
current  instrument  is  the  Sangamo  mercury  type  of  meter, 
Fig.  24L  A  copper  disc,  D,  is  attached  to  a  float  and  placed 
in  a  chamber  filled  w^th  mercury  and  mounted  upon  a  ver* 
tical  steel  shaft.  The  shaft  passes  through  jewel  guides  and 
is  so  carefully  balanced  in  the  mercury  bath  M  that  there 
ts  an  upward  thrust  of  about  J^fo  <^f  ^^  ounce  against  a 
jewel  which  is  the  only  bearing  for  the  moving  system. 
Current  enters  by  a  massive  lug.  C-l,  and  passes  through  the 
mercury  and  on  to  the  edge  of  the  rotating  disc.  Crossing 
the  disc  diametrically,  it  leaves  by  the  other'  lug,  C-2.  The 
direction  of  the  path  of  the  current  across  the  disc  is  picture:! 
in  Fig.  242-  Perpendicular  to  the  disc  is  a  magnetic  field, 
produced  by  a  potential  coil,  C,  Fig.  241,  connected  in  shunt  with 
the  line.  This  magnetic  field  completes  its 
circuit  through  the  soft  iron  yoke  A/-1.  The 
field  about  the  path  of  the  current  where 
it  enters  the  disc  at  A,  Fig.  242,  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  243-  The  perpendicular  field 
due  to  the  potential  circuit  is  shown  in  this 
figure,  as  N-S,  It  will  be  evident  that  the 
flux  is  concentrated  on  the  right  and  weak- 
ened on  the  left.  The  disc,  therefore,  moves 
in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  This  effect  is  dupli* 
cated  where  the  current  leaves  the  disc.  As  the  strength  of 
the  current  in  the  disc  is  proportional  to  the  load  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  field  due  to  the  potential  circuit  is  proportional 
to  the  voltage  of  the  line,  the  speed  of  registration  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  volts  and  the  amperes  or  the 
watts.  In  the  top  of  the  instrument  is  placed  another  disc 
which  rotates  between  drag  magnets  to  furnish  the  load.  The 
instrument  is  very  rugged  in  construction  due  to  the  absence  of 
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11   moving   wire,    commutator   and    brushes.    The   complete 
issembly  of  a  meter  of  this  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  244. 


J|jt«l«AjC»Ukiv  Emt 

Fig.  244. — Sangamo  mercury  watt-hour  meter. 
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CHAPTER  V 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 
INDICATING  WATTMETERS  AND  WATT-HOUR  METERS 

1.  Explain  the  principle  of  operation  and  construction  of  an  indicating 
wattmeter.     Sketch. 

2.  Explain  the  object  of  the  compensating  coil  in  a  wattmeter.     Sketch. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Thomson  inclined  coil  wattmeter. 

4.  Explain  the  principle  and  constniction  of  the  Thomson  watt-hour  meter. 
Sketch.  How  is  it  made  to  record  the  {x^wer  and  the  time  ?  For  what  kind 
of  circuits  is  it  used  ? 

5.  How  is  a  Thomson  recording  watt-hour  meter  calibrated  for  light  load 
and  for  heavy  load?    Which  adjustment  should  be  made  first?    Why? 

6.  What  is  the  "disc  constant"  in  a  meter? 

•<  the  "dial  constant"? 

*'"n  of  the  Sangamo  mercury  type  of  meter.     Wha 


SECTION  VII  CHAPTER    VI 

IXSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

MEASUREMENT  OF  RESISTANCE 

The  electrician  and  engineer  have  to  measure  a  great  variety 

'of  resistances.  Some  of  these  carry  no  current  except  that  used 
to  obtain  the  necessar>'  indications.  Others  are  alive,  that  js» 
they  are  charged  to  considerable  potential  or  carry  considerable 
current.  Depending  upon  conditions  encountered,  variouf 
measuring  instruments  are  required  to  properly  indicate  the 
value  of  the  resistance  in  circuits. 

Substitution  Method 
One  of  the  simplest  plans  of  measuring  resistance  is  the  substi- 
tution method.     In  Fig.  245.  let  a  galvanometer,  G,  be  connected 
in  series  with  a  battery  and  an  unknown  resistance »  X,  by  means 
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F[G.  245, — Circniu;  for  "substitutiou" 
methtwl  of  mcastiring  rcsistanLt:. 

of  a  switch.  S.  Assume  a  certain  deflection,  D,  to  be  obtained. 
.  Now  move  the  switch  into  the  dotted  position  which  includes 
a  standard  adjustable  resistance,  R.  By  inserting  more  or 
less  of  these  coils,  an  adjustment  may  be  reached  where  the 
galvanometer  will  deflect  the  same  number  of  divisions  as  before. 
As  the  deflections  are  the  same  in  the  two  instances,  the  current 
must  be  the  same.  As  the  currents  are  the  same  the  resistance 
in  the  respective  circuits  must  be  the  same.  Therefore,  the 
unkno^^^  resistance,  A',  is  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  resistance 
box  R,  now  included  in  the  circuit.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  method  of  measurement  is  limited  to  an  unknown 
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resistance  equal  to  the  maximum  resistance  which  is  available 
in  the  box,  R. 

Proportional  Deflection  Method 
The  range  of  measurement  may  be  considerably  increased  by 
employing  the  proportional  deflection  method.  This  method 
is  based  upon  two  conditions.  First,  the  galvanometer,  G, 
must  be  an  instrument  in  which  the  deflections  are  strictly 
proportional  to  the  current.  Any  permanent  magnet  type  of 
sensitive  millivoltmeter  such  as  the  Weston,  Model  45,  will 
answer  for  the  purpose.  Second,  the  voltage  from  the  battery, 
5,  impressed  upon  R  and  X  must  be  the  same.  Now  assume 
that  with  the  switch  in  the  lower  position,  the  battery  B  sends 
a  current  through  the  imknown  resistance,  X,  which  gives  a 
deflection  of  one  scale  division,  D.  Then  moving  the  switch 
to  the  dotted  position,  impress  the  same  voltage  on  the  standard 
resistance  box,  in  which  there  is  plugged  into  the  circuit  1,000 
ohms.  Assume  that  a  deflection  of  100  divisions  is  obtained  in 
this  case,  D\  As  the  deflectidns  ^re  proportional  to  the  currents 
and  the  same  voltage  is  impressed  upon  the  two  circuits,  the 
resistances  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  currents  and  there- 
fore to  the  deflections.     Thus: 

D:D'::R:X;  from  which,  X  -=  ~ 

Applying  this  formula 

100  X  1000 

1 


=  100,000  ohms. 


The  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  should  be  known  and  if 
it  is  included  both  in  the  circuit  with  R  and  in  the  circuit  with 
X,  allowance  therefor  should  be  made  in  order  to  accurately 
determine  the  value  of  X.  The  foregoing  calculation  is  there- 
fore only  approximate.  Assume  that  a  galvanometer  having  a 
resistance  of  100  ohms  is  used,  and  that  a  resistance  of  1,000 
ohms  in  R  is  employed.  The  deflection  D'  on  R  is  100  and  the 
deflection  D  on  X  is  1.  The  formula  then  becomes: 
D'.D'y.iR  +  100):{X  +  100)\ 
P'X(l+m   .  100  =  X 

^^X^^7+^^)-  100  =  109,900  ohms. 
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This  method  is  employed  in  the  measuremeat  of  very  high  re- 
sistances up  to  several  hundred  thousand  or  a  few  million  ohms* 
Fall  of  Potential  Method 

The  fall  of  potential  method  for  measuring  very  low  resist- 
ances   is  illustrated  in  Fig.  246.     Here  a  battery,  B,  sends  a 
ent  through  two  resistances,  X,  which  is  unknown,  and   R 
^which  is  kno^vn.     The  two  are  connected  in  series.     A  voltmeter 
similar  to  the  Weston  Model  45  permanent  magnet  type  is  em- 
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Fig.  246. — Circuits  for  "fall  of  poten- 
tial" method  of  measuring  resistance. 

ployed  to  measure  the  fall  in  potential.  As  the  currents  are  the 
ae  in  the  two  resistances,  the  fall  in  potential  will  be  in  direct 
rproportion  to  the  respective  resistances.  Thus,  if  the  known 
resistance,  R,  is  0.01  of  an  ohm,  and  the  fall  in  potential  across 
its  terminals,  D*,  is  10  divisions  on  the  scale  and  the  fall  in  poten- 
tial, D,  across  X  brings  about  20  divisions,  then 

D:D'::X:R[  20: 10  ::  X:0.01, 

20X001 


10 


=  0.02  ohms. 


Summary *^ — ^The  last  two  methods  may  be  best  understood  by 
contrasting  the  facts  involved  in  each  case.  In  the  proportional 
deflection  method^  the  same  voltage  is  applied  to  the  two  resist- 
ances and  the  deflections  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  resist- 
ances. In  the  fall  of  potential  method  the  same  current  is 
applied  to  the  two  resistances  and  the  deflections  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  two  resistances.  In  the  proportional  deflec- 
tion method  the  higher  the  resistance  the  less  the  deflection » 
hence  the  inverse  proportion.  In  the  fall  of  potential  method 
the  higher  the  resistance  the  greater  the  deflection,  hence  the 
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direct  proportion.  In  both  cases  instniments  must  be  employed 
in  which  the  deflections  are  strictly  proportional  to  the  currents. 
Principle  of  Wheatstone  Bridge 
A  widely  used  form  of  measuring  device  is  the  Wheatstone 
Bridge.  This  was  devised  by  Christie  and  applied  by  Wheat- 
stone. It  consists  of  a  divided  circuit,  Fig.  247,  where  one 
branch  consists  of  the  wire  A-B,  and  the  other  the  wire  R-X. 
Assume  a  current  from  a  battery  B,  of  9  amperes,  to  enter  this 
divided  circuit  at  the  point  e.  It  will  di\nde  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  branch  circuits  which  is  that  every  branch  passes  a 
portion  of  current  inversely  proportional  to  its  resistance.     If 


Fig.  247. 

the  wire  e-c  has  a  resistance  of  8  ohms  and  the  wire  c-f 
a  resistance  of  4  ohms,  then  the  entire  resistance  of  the 
branch,  e-c-f,  is  12  ohms.  If  the  lower  branch  has  10  ohms 
resistance  from  e  to  d,  and  5  from  d  to  /,  then  the  entire 
resistance  of  e-d-f  is  15  ohms.  If  the  resistance  of  the  upper 
branch  is  12  ohms  and  the  lower  branch  15  ohms,  the  ratio 
of  the  upper  to  the  lower  is  12:15  or  4:5.  The  current 
of  9  amperes  will  divide  in  these  two  branches,  in  the  inverse 
ratio  or  5 :4  amperes.  The  5  amperes  going  by  the  upper  route 
through  the  8  ohms  resistance  will  fall  40  volts  in  potential  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  point  c.  If  this  current  continued  through 
B  the  potential  will  fall  20  volts  more  by  the  time  it  reaches  /. 
Thus,  the  total  fall  of  potential  through  e-c-f  will  be  60  volts. 
4  amperes  passing  through  the  wire,   /?,  which  has  10  ohms 
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ace,  will  stiff er  a  drop  of  potential  of  40  volts  by  the  time 
it  reaches  d.     If  this  current  continues  through  A\  which  has 
5  ohms  resistance,  the  voltage  will  fall  20  volts  more  by  the  time 
it  reaches  /,     Thus,  there  will  be  60  volts  drop  by  the  lower 
iDranch.     This  is  always  true  of  divided  circuits.     The  fall  in 
potential  will  be  the  same  through  any  number  of  branches  in  a 
ultiple  circuit  regardless  of  their  separate  resistances*     This  is 
rue  in  the  case  under  discussion,  where  the  fact  that  5  amperes 
^oes  by  the  upper  circuit  and  4  amperes  by  the  lower  circuit, 
<ioes  not  interfere  with  the  total  fall  of  potential  reaching  60 
^olts  in  each  circuit.     If  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  c-d  be  touched 
at  the  point  g  the  potential  at  this  point  w^ll  be  lower  than  at  the 
lint  €,     Current  will  then  leave  the  upper  wire  and  flow  across 
he  mre  c-g  to  the  lower  branch.     This  cross  wire  is  called  the 
l)ridge  and  explains  the  name  given  to  this  particular  form  of 
circuit.     If  the  bridge  wire  is  moved  to  the  point  h,  the  potential 
liere  will  be  found  to  be  higher  than  at  the  point  c.     Current 
will  then  leave  the  wire  e-d  at  the  point  /t,  and  flow  up  across 
the  bridge  wire,  entering  the  upper  branch  at  the  point  c.     If 
the  wire  e-d-/  is  of  unifonn  resistance,  it  is  evident  that  by  ex- 
ploring along  its  length,  a  point  will  be  fotmd.  say  at  d,  where 
the  potential  will  be  the  same  as  at  c.     No  current  wll  then  flow 
in  the  wire  c-d.     This  condition  of  balance  may  be  indicated  by 
a  galvanometer  inserted  in  c-d.     If  the  needle  deflects  one  way 
a  higher  potential  will  be  indicated  at  c.     If  the  other,  a  higher 
potential  at  d.     If  the  needle  fails  to  deflect  at  all  then  the 
potentials  at  c  and  d  are  known  to  be  equal.     Now  when  will 
this  condition  of  balance  be  obtained  ?     Experiment  will  show 
that  it  is  only  reached  when  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  in  the 
branch  R  to  the  resistance  in  the  branch  A'  is  the  same  as  the 
ratio  of  the  resistance  in  branch  A  to  the  resistance  in  branch  B, 
'  Now  the  ratio  of  i^  to  X  is  10  to  5.  which  is  a  ratio  of  2  to  1, 
The  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  8  to  4.  which  is  also  2  to  1.     There  will  be 
an  equality  of  potentials  at  c  and  d  only  when  there  is  an  equality 
of  ratios  between  the  two  branches,  as  when 


A:  B  ::  R:X,  from  which 


BXR 


X. 


^ow  why  should  this  balance  be  sought  ?     It  is  in  order  that  the 
value  of  an  unknown  resistance,  A',  may  be  computed  when  the 
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resistance  oi  A,  B  and  R  are  known.     Thus,  taking  the  values 
given  in  the  figure  and  assuming  that  X  is  unknown : 

"  I  :  it,  '""^     siflifoix        ^  =  5  ohxns  for  X. 

The  portions  of  the  circuits  A,  B,  R  and  X  are  known  as  the 
arms  of  the  bridge.  A,  B  and  R  are  usually  contained  in  a 
resistance  box  and  have  adjustable  values  of  suitable  range. 
The  X  arm  is,  of  coiurse,  unknown,  and  is  outside  of  the  bridge 
box  itself.  Conmiercial  forms  of  Wheatstone  Bridges  usually 
have  a  range  of  measiurement  from  a  few  thousandths  of  an  ohm 
to  one  million  ohms  or  more. 

A  Wheatstone  Bridge  never  employs  as  much  as  9  amperes  or 
a  drop  in  potential  of  60  volts.     These  large  values  have  simply 


Fig.  248. — Slide-wire  form  of  Wheatstone  Bridge. 

been  employed  in  the  foregoing  explanation  for  convenience. 
It  is  customary  to  employ  beween  3  and  10  volts  on  commercial 
bridges  with  very  minute  currents. 

Forms  of  Wheatstone  Bridge 
Slide  Wire  Bridge. — The  Wheatstone  bridge  is  made  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  slide  wire 
bridge,  shown  in  Fig.  248.  Here  a  stretched  wire  of  uniform  cross- 
section  and  resistance,  usually  of  German  silver,  extends  over  a 
scale  which  is  commonly  one  meter  in  length.  The  wire  need  not 
be  any  particular  length  or  resistance.  The  scale  of  one  meter 
is  used  because  it  is  conveniently  divided  into  either  100  centi- 
meters or  1,000  millimeters.     The  wire  should  be  of  rdattvdy 
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Fig.  249 


^h^  resistance,  preferably  about  22  to  26  gauge.  The  massive 
copper  bars  shown  at  £,  F  and  G  serve  to  estaVjlish  connections 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  circuit.  The  slider,  S.  is  manip- 
ulated by  hand  and  is  employed  to 
make  contact  at  any  desired  point 
I  on  the  slide  wire.  A  known  re^ist- 
[ance  is  inserted  at  R  and  the  iin- 
iJmown  resistance  at  A'.  While  this 
|circuit  does  not  appear  to  closely 
^mble  the  diagrammatic  form, 
iJig.  249,  nevertheless  a  comparison 
[between  Fig.  249  and  Fig.  248  wnll 
low  that  the  circuits  are  identical. 
TThus,  in  both  cases,  current  from 
the  battery  enters  the  bridge  at  the 
point  S,  where  it  divides  through 
A  and  B.  At  the  extremities  of  A 
and  B  the  galvanometer  is  con- 

Pected.    From  these  points  the  cur- 
*nt  continues  from  A  through  R 
ad  from  B  through'X,  reuniting  at  the  point  F,  whence  it 
Btums  to  the  battery. 
To  manipulate  the  slide  wire  bridge,  the  slider,  S,  is  moved 
up  and  down  the  wire  A-B  until  no  deflection  is  obtained  upon 
|the  galvanometer*     If,  when  a  balance  is  indicated,  the  length 
Df  the  portion  j4  is  40  centimeters  and  that  of  B,  60  centimeters, 
lis  ratio  of  the  resistance  of  these  two  sections  is  the  same  as 
the  ratio  of  R  to  JV.     Thus,  if  R  were  known  to  be  100  ohms, 
then  A'  would  be  150  ohms.     It  will  be  noticed  that  while  it  is 
istomary  to  know  three  out  of  the  four  resistances  involved  in 
^'heatstone  Bridge,  in  the  case  of  the  slide  wire  bridge,  only 
R,  need  be  known  provided  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  in  which 
A'B  is  divided  is  known.     This  bridge  is  suitable  for  laboratory 
for  obtaining  a  rough   approximation  of  resistances 
ing  from  1  to  100  ohms. 
Post  Office  Bridge. — A  more  practical  form  of  bridge  is  the 
Post  Office  pattern,  shown  in  diagrammatical  form  in  Fig.  250, 
iThe  actual  appearance  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  25  L     A  series  of 
^brass  bars  of  massive  cross-section  are  mounted  upon  the  hard 
rubber  top  of  a  box,  which  contains  a  number  of  resistance  coils. 
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The  brass  bars  are  sawed  into  sections,  the  adjacent  sectio: 

being  bridged  by  a  coil.  These  coils  are  wound  non-inductive 
as  shown  in  Fig.  252,  and  are  normally  short*circuited  by  a  plu 
2.     There  are  usually  three  or  more  coils  between  the  bii 
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Fig.  250* — Diagram  of  drcuits  of  Post  Office  funii  of 
'Vht^tstonc  Bridge. 
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Fig.  251. — Post  Office.type  of  Wheatstone  Bridge,  nmnufactured  by  the  L,  ] 
Knot  Apparatus  Co. 
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posts  D  and  E,  Fig.  250,  and  similar  coils  between  D  and  F, 
between  E  and  G  is  a  plug  which  spans  the  only  open  circuit  in 

he  bridge.  All  of  the  gaps  are  normally  closed  by  coils.  The 
plug  between  E  and  G  is  called  the  infinity  plug  and  forms  a  gap 
where  additional  resistance  may  be  inserted  to  extend  the  range 
of  the  bridge*  Between  G  and  H  are  a  series  of  coils  running 
from  4,000  ohms  down  to  0,1  of  an  ohm.  This  forms  an  adjust- 
able resistance  box  of  great  flexibility.  The  three  coils  between 
A  and  D  constitute  the  A  arm  and  those  between  D  and  F  the 
^B  arm  of  the  bridge.     These  are  commonly  called  the  ratio  arms, 

be  resistance,  X,  to  be  measured,  is  external  to  the  bridge  and 
is  connected  between  F  and  H.  The  galvanometer  is  placed 
across  E-F  and  the  battery  between  D  and  H.     An  examination 


3 


Fig.  252, 

of  the  circuits  through  this  bridge  will  show  them  to  be  identical 
with  the  diagrammatical  form  in  Fig.  249,     If  a  ratio  of  unity  is 
established  in  -4  and  B,  such  as  10:10  or  100:100,  the  amount 
of  resistance  which  it  is  necessary  to  unplug  in  R  to  establish 
a  balance  against  X  is  identical  with  X.    Thus,  if  the  100  ohm 
ilug  were  withdrawn  in  A,  thereby  looping  in  circuit,  the  coil 
rhtch  it  short-circuited,  and  the  100  ohm  plug  in  B  is  likewise 
rithdrawn,  a  ratio  of  1 :1  is  established.     If,  now,  the  galvano- 
meter needle  fails  to  show  any  deflection  \vith  526  ohms  un- 
plugged in  R,  tlie  value  of  X  is  526  ohms,  iorA:B::R:  X,  100 :  100 
::  526  :  A',     Hence,  .Y  -  526. 
Th^  combination  of  coils  which  are  used  in  the  Post  Oflice 
«  insures  great  flexibility.     The  smallest  resistance  which 
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can  be  measured  with  the  bridge  illustrated,  will  require  1,000 
ohms  in  A,  10  ohms  in  B  and  0.1  ohm  in  R.  If,  imder  these  con- 
ditions, a  balance  is  obtained,  then  to  calculate  X\  1000 :10 : 0. 1 JC. 
Hence,  X  =  0.001  ohms.  The  highest  resistance  that  can  be 
measured  would  be  obtained  with  10  ohms  in  A  and  1,000  ohms 
in  B.  By  withdrawing  all  of  the  plugs  below  the  infinity  gap, 
a  total  resistance  of  11,111  ohms  may  be  implugged  in  R.  If, 
now,  a  balance  is  obtained  on  X,  the  indicated  value  of  the  un- 
known resistance  would  be  10  :  1000  ::  11,111 :  AT.  Hence,  X  = 
1,111,100  ohms.  The  wide  range  of  resistance  measurements 
possible  will  be  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  with  the  26 
resistance  coils  which  this  bridge  possesses,  there  may  be  obtained 


Fig.  253. — Diagram  of  connections  of  the  Decade  Bridge. 

555,550  different  combinations  of  resistances,  varying  all  the 
way  from  0.001  of  an  ohm  up  to  1,111,100  ohms.  The  Post 
Ofiicc  Bridge  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
form  used  by  the  English  Post  Office  Department  in  the  measure- 
ment of  resistances  in  the  telegraph  systems  of  England,  which 
comes  under  the  direction  of  that  department.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  above  form  of  bridge  is  the  large  number  of  plugs 
in  series.  If  these  plugs  are  loose  or  corroded,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  balance  or  to  be  sure  of  accurate  results. 

The  Decade  Bridge. — The  Decade  form  of  bridge  reduces  the 
numl^er  of  plugs  in  a  series,  there  being  but  one  in  each  of  the 
ratio  arms  and  one  for  each  series  of  coils  in  the  resistance  boz« 
nstead  of  20.    The  scheme  of  connections  employed  in  this 
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bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  253.  By  the  addition  of  two  additional 
plugs,  T-P,  connected  as  shown,  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ratio  arms.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  considerable 
duplication  of  coils  in  these  arms.  In  the  resistance  box  a  single 
plug  is  provided  in  the  thousands  series  and  one  each  in  the 
hundreds,  tens  and  imits.  By  moving  this  plug  horizontally, 
any  value  in  that  series  may  be  inserted  in  the  circuit.    Another 
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Fig.  254 

form  of  this  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  254.     The  outside  appear- 
ance of  such  a  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  255. 

Dial  Bridge. — ^Another  form  of  bridge  is  the  Dial  Bridge. 
The  wiring  diagram  showing  internal  conned. ions  for  a  bridge 
of  this  type  built  by  the  Leeds  and  Northrup  Co.  is  shown 
in  Fig.  256.  Here  very  rugged  switches  of  the  commutating 
type  replace  the  plugs  entirely.  One  sliding  switch  contact  is 
placed  in  the  thousands  series,  one  in  the  hundreds,  one  in  the 
tens  and  one  in  the  imits.  There  is  but  one  sliding  contact  for 
both  ratio  arms.    The  outside  appearance  of  this  bridge  is  shown 
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in  Fig.  257.     The  range  is  from  0,001  ohm  to  9,999,000  ohms 
and  the  accuracy  is  within  0.1  of  1%, 

Sometimes  in  Wheatstone  Bridge  measurements  it  is  not 
•possible  to  obtain  an  exact  balance.  With  one  value  of  resist- 
ance in  the  R  arm  the  needle  deflects  one  way  and  i^nth  the 
next  higher  value  it  deflects  the  other  way.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  true  resistance  may  be  obtained  by  interpolation. 
Thus,  for  example,  with  24. S  ohms  in  1?,  assume  that  the  gal- 


;#-*'• 


Fic.  255, — Decade  type  of  \\Tieatstone  Bridge  manufaclun-'d  by  the  Leeds 
and  Northrup  Company. 

vanometer  needle  deflects  9  divisions  to  the  left,  while  with  24.6 
ohms  in  R  the  needle  deflects  one  division  to  the  right.  The 
rule  tinder  these  conditions  for  finding  the  true  resistance  is  as 
follows:  Divide  the  number  of  divisions  obtained  with  the 
lowest  resistance  in  series  by  the  sum  of  the  deflections  both  I 
ways  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  resistance  and  the  highest  resistance,  thus, 


— -—  c=  —  =  0  9 
9+1       10 

0.9  X  0.1  =  0.09 
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I  A.  ^:3d  to  this  value  the  lowest  resistance :  0.09  +  24.5  ^  24.59. 
^^lie  result  is  the  true  value  of  X,  Thus,  in  the  above  example: 
I  (9^  X  ^0  +  24  -  24.59  ohms. 

Interpolation  is  highly  accurate  when  the  deflections  are  nearly 
^^rjual  on  each  side  of  zero.     This  is  because  the  scale  divisions 
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Fig.  256. — Diagram  of  circuits  of  Dial  Bridge  manufactured 
by  The  Leeds  and  N^orthrup  Company. 

are  uniform  across  the  scale  while  the  magnetic  field  varies 
widely  for  different  coil  positions.  That  is,  the  scale  divisions 
are  not  proportional  to  the  current  in  the  coil. 

The  most  sensitive  arrangement  of  the  arms  of  a  Wheatstone 
Bridge,  that  is,  the  arrangement  which  will  give  a  maximum 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  for  a  given  change  in  the  resist- 
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A  better  method  is  to  employ  alternating  current  for  the 
^^peration  of  the  bridge,  derived  from  a  small  induction  coil, 
I'*ig.  258.  Here  a  few  cells  of  bat- 
tery energize  the  coil  C.  When 
the  ke>%  A',  is  depressed,  the 
vibrator,  V,  iutemipts  the  cir- 
euit  in  the  primary,  P.  This 
induces  alternating  currents  in 
the  secondar>',  S,  which  lead  to 
the  bridge.  Such  airrents  would 
not  affect  a  galvanometer,  hence 
a.  telephone  receiver  replaces  this 
instrument*  This  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive  detector  of  alternating  cur- 
rents. The  absence  of  any  sound  is  an  indication  of  no  difference 
<3f  potential  between  the  extremities  E  and  F,  Two  cells  of 
fcatterj^  are  connected  in  opposition  at  X.  The  alternating  cur- 
x^ent  affects  both  cells  alike.     When  a  balance  is  obtained,  one- 


FiGv  258 — Measure  men  t  of  resist- 
ance of  two  cells  of  haitery  by 
Wheatstone  Bridge  supplied  with 
alternating  zurrent. 
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Fig.  259. — Diagrammatical  circuit  of  Kelvin  Double  Bridge. 

half  of  the  indicated  resistance  in  A"  may  be  taken  as  the  resist- 
ance of  one  celL 

Kehrin  Double  Bridge,— The  Kelvin  double  bridge  is  used  for 
raeasiuing  resistances  of  less  than  one  ohm,  A  sketch  of  the 
electrical  circixits  is  shown  in  Fig,  259.     The  ratio  coils  A/W 
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and  MN  must  always  be  so  adjusted  that  the  resistances  bear 
the  following  relation: 

M  ^  M ' 

N        N' 

In  actual  operation,  after  having  selected  a  suitable  ratio, 
the  contact  C  is  adjusted  along  the  resistance  R  until  the  gal- 
vanometer is  balanced.  The  value  of  the  resistance  being 
measured  is  then  obtained  from  the  following  formula: 

R  ^  M^  ^  M 

X       N'       N 

The  current  carried  by  this  bridge  is  usually  from  5  to  15 
amperes  and  the  resistance  R  is  usually  a  combined  plug  and 
slide  resistance  to  permit  very  accurate  adjustments.  The 
advantage  of  this  bridge  over  the  types  described  is  that  the 
contact  resistance  of  the  connections  leading  to  X  is  not  included 
in  the  final  results. 

SECTION  VII  CHAPTER  VI 

INSTRUMENTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

MEASUREMENT  OF  RESISTANCE 

1.  Explain  the  "substitution  method"  of  measuring  resistance.    Sketch. 

2.  Explain  the  "proportional  deflection"  method  of  measuring  resistance. 
For  what  kind  of  resistance  is  it  adapted  ? 

3.  If  the  resistance  unplugged  in  a  standard  box  is  5,000  ohms  and  a  deflec- 
tion of  50  divisions  is  obtained  upon  the  galvanometer  in  circuit  therewith, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance  in  circuit  with  the  same  galvano- 
meter to  cause  a  deflection  of  2  divisions?  (Neglect  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer). 

4.  If  the  galvanometer  resistance  in  the  preceding  example  was  2,000  ohms, 
what  would  be  the  actual  value  of  the  imknown  resistance  ? 

5.  If  a  galvanometer  having  a  resistance  of  180  ohms  is  shunted  by  a  l/9th 
shunt  and  deflects  20  divisions  when  in  circuit  with  a  standard  resistance  box 
of  1,000  ohms,  what  will  be  the  value  of  an  unknown  resistance  in  circuit 
therewith  which  brings  about  a  deflection  of  2  divisions  upon  the  galvanometer 
without  a  shunt  ? 

6.  Explain  fully  the  "fall  of  potential  method"  of  measuring  resistance. 
For  what  kind  of  resistance  is  it  adapted  ? 

7.  If  a  galvanometer  deflects  15  divisions  across  a  standard  resistance  of 
0.025  ohms  in  the  "fall  of  jx^tential"  method,  what  is  the  value  of  an  unknown 
resistance  in  series  therewith  across  which  the  i?alvanometer  deflects  45 
divisions  ? 
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S,  Explain  the  priDciple  o(  Ibe  WbeatetofiG  bridge    Give  diagraxmnatka] 
sketch  aod  formula. 

9.  ExpUin  the  caonstnictbQ  off  the  "'slide- wire'*  bridge.    How  tnanjr  re-'* 
sUtances  is  it  necessary  to  know  ?    What  land  of  resistaiice  is  it  adapted  to 

measure? 

10,  Ezplatn  the  constnicticm  d  the  **po6t  office*'  bridge.  What  are  the 
I  usual  resistaDces  in  the  ratio  arms  ?  What  are  the  usual  resistances  in  the 
IfBsistaQce  box?  What  is  the  smallest  resistance  that  can  be  measured? 
[What  is  the  highest  resistance  that  can  be  measured  ? 

11,  Explain  the  "decade"  form  of  Wheatstone  bridge.    Wherein  dors  it 
Jer  from  the  "post  office**  bridge.    What  arc  its  advantages? 

12.  Explain  the  "dial"  form  of  Wheatstone  bridge.  What  are  its 
[advantages? 

li.  Assuming  a  ratio  of  unity  in  the  ratio  arms;  if  with  26  ohms  in  the 

stacKse  box,  the  galvanometer  needle  defects  4  di\'isions  to  the  left  while 

rith  26.2  ohms  in  the  resistance  box  the  needle  deflects  2  divisions  to  the  i 

right,  what  is  the  actual  value  of  the  unknown  resistance? 

14.  In  order  that  the  most  sensitive  arrangement  of  the  arms  of  the  \Mieat- 
stone  bridge  should  be  obtained,  what  should  be  the  resistance  of  the  gal- 
vanometer used  in  any  given  case  ? 

15.  Explain  the  "opposition"  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  a 
battery  of  2  cells  on  the  Wheatstone  bridge*     Sketch* 

16.  Explain  the  a.  c.  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  battery  on 
the  Wheatstone  bridge.     What  kind  of  a  receiver  is  used  ?    Why  ?    Sketch, 

17.  Explain  the  Kelvin  double  bridge.  For  what  kind  of  resistance  meas- 
urements is  it  adapted  ? 


SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  I 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  INDUCTION 

Electro-magnetic  induction  was  discovered  by  Michael  Fara- 
day in  1831.  It  consists  in  the  induction  of  an  electro-motive- 
force  in  a  conductor  whenever  said  conductor  is  moved  across  a 
magnetic  field.  The  conductor  may  be  a  wire,  a  coil,  or  a  solid 
block  of  metal.  The  magnetic  field  may  be  due  to  a  coil  of  wire 
carrying  a  current,  an  electro-magnet  or  a  permanent  magnet. 
When  either  the  magnetic  field,  or  the  conductor,  moves  with 
respect  to  the  other,  electro-magnetic  induction  ensues.  This 
induction  consists  in  the  generation  of  an  electro-motive-force 
within  the  conductor.  It  is  due  to  the  cutting  of  magnetic  lines 
of  force  by  the  conductor.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  conductor 
to  move  parallel  with  the  magnetic  lines.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  motion  shall  be  at  an  angle  thereto.  The  maximum  in- 
duction occurs  when  the  direction  of  motion  is  perpendicular  to 
the  magnetic  line. 

A  comparison  should  now  be  made  between  three  kinds  of  in- 
duction: electro-static  induction,  magnetic  induction  and  elec- 
tro-magnetic induction.  If  a  charged  body  is  brought  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  uncharged  body,  electro-static  induction  ensues. 
A  charge  opposite  in  sign  to  the  charge  on  the  inducing  body 
will  be  induced  on  the  nearest  point.  The  two  bodies  must  be 
separated  by  a  dielectric.  If  they  touch  each  other  conduction 
takes  place. 

If  a  permanent  magnet  is  brought  in  the  vicinity  of  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  magnetic  induction  ensues.  The  north  pole  of  the 
magnet  induces  a  south  pole  in  the  end  of  the  soft  iron  bar  nearest 
it.  It  is  of  no  importance  whether  the  magnet  touches  the  iron 
or  not.     The  action  is  always  inductive,  not  conductive. 

When  a  conductor  is  approached  to  a  magnetic  field  in  such 
a  way  as  to  cause  a  cutting  of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  electro- 
magnetic induction  takes  place.  This  causes  the  generation  of 
an  electro-motivc-force  in  the  conductor.  The  magnet  and  the 
conductor  may  or  may  not  touch.  The  induction  is  not  due  to 
magnetism  or  to  the  conductor,  but  to  the  motion. 
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Electro-static  induction  consists  in  the  induction  of  electrical 
charges.  Magnetic  induction  consists  in  the  induction  of  mag- 
netic polarity.  Electro-magnetic  induction  consists  in  the  in- 
duction of  electro-motive-forces,  which,  if  a  circuit  be  provided, 
will  produce  electric  currents.  Suppose  the  north  pole  of  a  mag- 
net, N-S,  Fig.  260,  is  introduced  into  the  end  of  a  coil,  C,  which 
is  connected  to  a  sensitive  millivoltmeter,  V.  The  lines  of 
force  from  the  magnet  cut  across  the  convolutions  of  the  coil  and 
an  e.m.f.  is  induced  as  the  magnet  is  forced  downward  into  the 
coil.  The  circuit  being  closed,  this  e.m.f.  produces  a  current 
which  causes  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  The  current 
continues  as  long  as  the  motion  continues, 
but  as  soon  as  the  magnet  is  completely 
within  the  coil  or  if  at  any  position  it  is 
stopped,  then  all  electro-motive-force  and 
current  ceases  because  the  motion  has 
ceased.  If,  now,  the  magnet  is  withdrawn 
from  the  coil,  the  lines  of  force  cut  the 
coil  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  result 
is  a  reversal  of  e.m.f.  and  the  galvanom- 
eter needle  deflects  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  the  magnet  is  moved  quickly 
into  the  coil  the  lines  of  force  are  cut 
more  rapidly  and  a  greater  voltage  is  in- 
duced and  the  needle  deflects  further.  The  magnitude  of  the 
electro-motiT6-force  depends  upon  the  rate  of  cutting  lines  of 
force.  One  line  of  force  cut  by  one  conductor  in  one  second 
will  generate  one  absolute  unit  of  electro-motive-force,  but  as 
one  volt  is  equal  to  10*  absolute  units,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  one 
hundred  million  lines  of  force  every  second  in  order  to  generate 
one  practical  unit  of  electro-motive-force,  that  is.  one  volt. 

It  is  found  that  when  the  pole  A^  is  thrust  into  the  coil,  the 
resulting  current  will  flow  in  such  a  direction  as  to  i)n)(iuce  a 
north  pole  at  the  top  of  the  coil,  which  ()i)poses  the  introduction 
of  the  magnet  into  the  coil.  It  is  the  enerj:jy  which  is  required 
to  overcome  this  opposition  which  accounts  for  the  generation 
of  the  current  within  the  coil.  If  the  magnet  is  suddenly  with- 
drawn upward  from  the  coil  there  will  be  induced  a  south  [)ole 
at  the  top  of  the  coil  which,  by  its  attraction,  oi)poses  the  mag- 
net's leaving  the  coil.     Here  again  this  reaction  represents  the 


Fig.  260. 
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thi^  motion  which  induced  the  currents  and  the  resultin)^:  currents 
opposed  the  motions. 

ILenz*s  Law 
-After  a  careful  study  of  these  phenonienap   Lenz,   in   1834, 
siixnmed  up  the  effects  in  what  is  known  as  Lcnz's  Law. 
st^.ted  that  in  every  case  of  electro- 
ici^gnettc  Induction »  the  induced 
I      cxxxrents  in  th%ir  reaction  oppose 
H  tb^  motion  which  produces  them. 
^  T"l^us,  m  Fig.  260,  the  downward 
^i^ovement  of  the  magnet  results 
'»^    a  polarity  which  opposes  this 
''^oticrn.   If  the  motion  of  the  ma^- 
^^X  is  reversed,  the  resulting  cur- 
""^"rit  equally   opposes  its  upward 
_  f^x^tion.     In  Fig.  261  the  starting 
B^^    a  current  in  .4  generates  an 
^-'TnX  in  B  m  the  opposite  direc- 
^^«:>n»     The  stopping  of  the  current 

^''^  A  generates  a  current  in   ^  in  the  same  direction  as  in  .4. 
*^^stead  of  having  two  coils  with   their  windings  parallel  as  in 
P'ig.  261  ♦  there  may  be  simply  t\vn  wires  as  in  Fig 
^'^g  the  key  and  introducing   current  from   the  battery  into  -4 

causes  a  magnetic  flux  which  is  pro- 


Q-Q-^-O 


--P5- 


jected  across  the  parallel  conductor 
B,  and  induces  a  voltage  therein. 
Opening  the  circuit  at  A  causes  a 
collapse  of  the  flux  across  B  and  in- 
duces a  reverse  voltage.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  cross  talk  occurs  be- 
tween parallel  telephone  lines. 

In  the  case  of  a  generator  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  has  been  used  by 
the  author  to  enable  the  student  to 
have  something  more  concrete  to 
work  with  than  has  ordinarily  been  given  in  other  texts.  A 
conductor,  D,  Fig.  263,  is  caused  to  move  across  a  line  of  force 
a  magnetic  field  as  at  v4.  As  the  conductor  is  moved  down- 
d  into  the  position  E,  the  lines  of  force  bend.     Now  finally, 


^i     ^6"- 


Fig.  263. 
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when  the  conductor  reaches  the  position,  F,  the  line  of  force 
is  kinked  around  the  conductor  in  a  loop  of  force,  which  finally 
breaks  and  snaps  together  again  above  the  conductor.     It  will 

be  remembered  that  when  a 
current  from  a  battery  was 
passed  through  a  conductor 
there  resulted  a  magnetic  field 
about  the  conductor.  If,  now, 
by  mechanical  means,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  whip  or  kink  a  mag- 
netic line  of  force  about  or 
arotmd  the  conductor,  the  re- 
sult will  be  an  e.m.f.  in  the 
Pj^   264  conductor.     The  whole  object 

sought  in  a  dynamo  is  to  cause 
magnetic  whirls  about  the  conductors  by  rapidly  projecting 
the  conductors  across  a  magnetic  field,  the  result  being  an 
electro-motive-force  in  the  conductors.  • 

Fleming's  Rule 
The  relative  direction  of  the  electro-motive-force  resulting  from 
cutting  lines  of  force  may  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  Fleming's 
rule,  pictured  in  Fig.  264.  Here,  suppose  the  north  pole  of  a 
magnet  is  grasped  by  the  right  hand  so  that  the  flux  is  projected 
in  the  direction  of  the  forefinger,  extended  as  shown.  If  now  a 
conductor  is  moved  across  this  line  of  force  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, which  may  be  represented  by  the  thumb  extended,  the 
direction  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  downward,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  second  finger.  Thus,  if  the  thumb,  forefinger  and 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand  be  extended,  each  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  two,  the  forefinger  represents  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flux,  the  thumb  represents  the  direction  of  motion 
and  the  second  finger  the  direction  of  the  induced  e.m.f.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  thumb  represents  the  direction 
of  motion  of  the  conductor  and  not  that  of  the  flux  motion. 

When  induction  takes  place  from  one  circuit,  A,  Fig.  262,  to 
an  adjoining  circuit,  B,  electrically  insvdated  therefrom,  it  is 
called  mutual  induction.  This  term  applies  to  the  coils  A  and 
B  in  Fig.  261  and  to  the  action  between  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  of  induction  coils.     If  a  ciurent  from  a  battery  is 
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ttumber  20  wire,   stretched   in 

it  will  rise  practically  instan- 

i  by  its  resistance  and  the  volt- 

'  is  wound  in  a  coil  as  in  Fig. 

applied  to  its  terminals,  the 

.  oiild  be  one  ampere  if  the  re- 

f-  current  would  not  rise  in- 

.  fiu  following  reason:  The  instant 

'  '^^  the  convolutions  A,  the  mag- 

..Lled  across  B  and  induce  an 

direction   to  that  in  which  the 

lid  oppose  the  flow  of  current  in 

tic  flux  about  all  the  conductors 


.ductors  in  the  coil  and  generates 
The  current,  therefore,  has  to 
inaximum  value  determined  by  the 
loosing   electro-motive-force.     If  the 
iirrent  begins  to  die  out,  the  magnetic 
lie  adjacent  conductors  in  the  opposite 
I  es  an  e.m.f.  which  tends  to^keep  the 
the  circuit  opposes  any  change  in  the 
This  is  inherent  to  a  coiled  resistance. 
jiiiLticm.     Self-induction  may,  therefore,  be 
it  property  of  a  coiled  conductor  by  virtue  of 
!  to  any  change  in  current  value  therein.     This 

of  Lenz's  Law. 
its,  A  and  B,  Fig.  266.     Assume  a  current  to 
ated  in  A,  with  the  resulting  magnetic  field 
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about  it  in  the  direction  shown.  Assume  a  parallel  conductor, 
S,  which  is  moved  toward  A.  B  will  indent  the  magnetic  loop 
about  A  as  shown,  causing  the  flux  to  circulate  around  B  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  will  be  equivalent  to  a  current  flowing 
in  B  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current  in  A .  The  same  effect 
would  be  produced  if  a  current  were  suddenly  started  in  A\ 
a  current  would  be  induced  in  the  opposite  direction  in  B. 
This  is  emphasized  by  an  end  view  of  these  conductors  at  the 
bottom  of  the  figure. 

Next  consider  the  conductor,  A,  carrying  a  current  downward 


G3 


G3 


Fig.  266. 


Fig.  267. 


with  the  magnetic  flux  about  it  in  the  same  direction  as  before. 
Parallel  therewith  is  another  conductor,  B^  which  is  now  assumed 
to  be  moved  away  from  A.  The  magnetic  flux  is  now  bent  out- 
ward and  the  tendency  is  for  this  flux  to  circulate  around  B  in 
the  same  direction  as  around  A,  Fig.  267.  This  is  equivalent  to 
a  current  in  the  same  direction  in  B  as  in  A.  An  end  view  of 
these  conductors  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flux  in  this  case.  The  same  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced in  B  if  the  current  suddenly  ceased  in  A  instead  of  moving 
the  conductors  apart.  The  resulting  magnetic  fields  and  the 
corresponding  direction  of  induced  currents  in  these  two  cases 
should  be  given  careful  study. 


f-Catimif  Oi 


CHAPTER  1 
DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

SLBcrmo-MAGiisiic  nroucnoii 

1.  Explain  how  clectro-aidigiiietk  iixtiictioa  takes  place. 

2,  What  various  things  i^vtefn  the  magnitude  of  the  induced  ejn^L  ? 

3.  Sketch  a  coil  connected  to  a  galvanometer.  If  the  south  pole  of  a 
I>^rmanent  magnet  is  thnist  into  this  coil,  mark  the  resulting  polarity  of  the 
c^«:>il.     li  the  magnet  is  withdrawn,  mark  the  resulting  polsrity. 

4,  If  a  permanent  magnet  is  inserted  within  a  coil  connected  to  a  galvano- 
*^>^eter,  when  will  the  induced  e.m.f.  be  a  maximum?  When  will  it  be  a 
'Tiinimum? 

3.  Sketch  two  parallel  coils.  Connect  a  battery  and  key  in  circuit  with  one 
^►rid  a  galvanometer  in  circuit  with  the  other.  Under  what  conditions  will 
tlie  induced  €.m,f.  be  a  maximum  ?    When  will  it  be  a  minimum  ?    Assuming 

giiren  polarity  for  the  first  coil,  mark  the  resultant  polarity  of  the  second 
(a)  When  the  circuit  on  the  first  coil  is  closed,     (h)  When  the  circuit 

opened. 

6.  State  Len2*s  Law. 

7,  State  Fleming's  Rule. 
8«  Explain  mutual  induction. 
9.  Sketch  two  parallel  wires:  A  carrying  current  in  given  direction ,  B 

I'^^nnected  to  a  galvanometer. 

(a)  Mark  the  direction  of  the  current  in  B  and  the  resulting  direction  of 
magnetic  lines  of  force  around  both  wires  if  A  and  B  are  approached  to 

other. 

(b)  Mark  the  direction  of  the  current  in  B  and  the  resulting  direction  of 
^he  magnetic  lines  of  force  around  both  wires  if  they  are  moved  apart. 
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SECTION  VIII 


CHAPTER  II 


DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

COMMUTATION 

A  generator  is  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical  energy 
into  electrical  energy.  It  is  not  a  source  of  power.  It  contains 
no  energy.  It  will  give  out  power  from  its  brushes  only  in  pro- 
portion to  power  put  in  at  its  pvdley.  Mechanical  power  is 
usually  applied  to  a  generator  from  a  steam  engine,  a  gas  engine 
or  a  water  wheel.  The  machine  is  designed  to  transform  this 
power  into  electrical  energy.  The  percentage  of  power  which 
it  will  convert  depends  upon  its  size.  Very  small  machines 
will  convert  60  or  70%^  of  the  energy  which  they  receive.     Very 


Fig.  268. 


large  machines  absorbing  from  1,000  to  10,000  horse  power  will 
deliver,  in  the  form  of  electrical  energy  for  useful  purposes,  98 
or  99%  of  the  power  which  they  absorb. 

There  is  no  electrical  significance  in  the  word  **dynamo." 
The  word  hterally  means  power.  A  dynamo  machine  is  a  power 
machine.  A  dynamo-electric  machine  is  an  electric  power 
machine.  It  is  customary  to  refer  to  large  machines  of  this  kind 
as  electrical  generators. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  essential  parts  of  a  steam  engine  are 
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^  piston  and  a  cylinder.  All  the  other  refinements  are  for  the 
P'^XTpose  of  keeping  the  engine  going.  In  a  similar  sense  it  may 
^>^  said  that  the  essential  parts  of  a  generator  are  a  magnetic 
"^Id  and  a  system  of  conductors.  The  refinements  consist  in 
^       means  for  producing  relative  motion  between  the  two»  for 


—     ^V~?j 


Fig.  209. 

-^llecting  the  current  and  for  maintaining  the  field.  Fig.  268 
"^presents  an  early  form  of  generator  devised  by  Edison.  It 
Consists  of  a  field  structure  consisting  of  the  yoke  or  keeper,  ^4 , 
tlie  field  core,  B,  the  magnetizing  coils,  C\  the  field  poles,  G,  the 
Armature.  £),  the  commutator,  F,  the  collecting  brushes,  H,  which 


N 


kB_ 


» 


Fig,  270. 

.are  mounted  in  brush  holders  and  attached  to  a  rocker  arm.  as 
shown,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  their  position. 

Electro-motivc^forces  are  produced  in  a  generator  by  moving 
a  system  of  conductors,  as  illustrated  by  the  simple  rectangle 
A*B-C-D  in  Fig,  260  across  a  magnetic  field,  N-S,  If  the  con- 
ductor A-C  moves  up  across  the  field  cutting  magnetic  lines  of 
Xorcc,  an  e.m.f .  will  result  which  urges  a  current  backward  from 
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A  to  C  At  the  same  time  the  conductor  B-D  is  moved  down 
across  this  field,  generating  an  e.m.f.  in  the  direction  Z>-B. 
These  two  e.m.fs.  will  be  added  together  in  series  across  the 
back  of  the  rectangle  where  the  current  will  flow  from  C  to  D. 


Fig.  271. 

If  the  rectangle  be  moved  through  a  half  revolution  the  conduc- 
tors will  assume  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  270.  Here  B-D, 
which  was  moving  down  through  the  field,  now  moves  up,  while 
A'C,  which  was  moving  up,  now  moves  down.  The  e.m.f.  will 
evidently  reverse  in  these  two  conductors.  Midway  between 
these  two  positions  the  conductors  would  stand  in  the  plane 

shown  in  Fig.  271.  Here  they 
are  moving  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  force  without  cutting  them, 
hence  there  will  be  no  voltage 
induced.  If  a  pair  of  collector 
rings,  H'L,  Fig.  272,  are  con- 
nected one  to  each  end  of  this  rec- 
tangle of  wire,  the  current  which 
alternated  within  the  rectangle 
with  each  half  revolution  would 
be  conveyed  by  the  brushes  to 
an  external  circuit  where  it  would 
also  alternate.  Practically  all 
generators  produce  alternating  electro-motive-forces  in  their 
windings.  This  is  inevitable  in  view  of  the  principle  which  is 
involved.  A  current  cannot  flow  unless  a  circuit  exists.  Con- 
sider such  a  circuit  at  A,  Fig.  273.  Linked  with  this  circuit  is 
a  magnetic  loop  of  force,  B.     In  order  to  generate  an  e.m.f.  in 


Fig.  272. 
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-<4  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  magnetic  loop  B  \v\Xh  the  conduc- 
tor A,     Ha\ing  cut  the  magnetic  loop  to  generate  an  e.m.f.  in 
-^,  it  cannot  be  cut  again  except  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 
with  each  reversal  of  direction  of  cutting  the  direction  of  the 
induced  e.m>i  reverses.     It  is,  therefore,  impractical  to  cut  a 
xnagnetic  field  which  consists  of  closed  loops  of  magnetic  force  in 
cDne  direction  without  eventually  cutting  it  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, which  therefore  involves  a  reversal  of  the  e.mi.  generated 
^nd  the  resulting   current   which  flows.     The  single  exception 
%o  this  general  rule  is  a  special  form  of  generator  having  one 
or,  at  most,  twelve  conductors,  known  as  a  unipolar  or  acyclic 


l-'lu.    11.^, 


Pig.  274. 


machine.     Such  machines  arc  limited  in  application  and  have  a 
low  voltage. 

In  order  to  supply  the  external  circuit  with  a  uni-directional 
current  it  is  necessary  that  the  elementary  coil  already  referred 
to  shall  be  provided  wnth  a  commutator.  The  simplest  form  of 
this  device  is  shown  in  Fig,  274.  Here  a  single  metallic  ring  is 
cut  in  half  and  the  two  ends  of  the  rectangle  terminate  one  on 
each  half.  When  the  current  reverses  in  the  two  conductors 
Ci  and  Cu  at  the  end  of  each  half  revolution,  the  connections 
between  the  segments,  S\  and  Sa,  to  the  brushes  also  reverse.  A 
reversal  of  the  connections  between  the  segments  and  the  brushes 
simultaneously  with  a  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  two  con- 
ductors, Ci  and  Cj  prevents  a  reversal  of  current  in  the  external 
circuit  leading  to  the  load.  The  current  that  %vould  be  delivered 
by  the  rectangle  with  slip  rings,  shown  in  Fig.  272,  is  pictured 
in  Fig.  275.  Here  a  line  of  zero  current  and  potential.  A-B, 
corresponds  to  the  conditions  when  the  rectangle  is  in  the  posi- 
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tion  shown  in  Fig.  271.  A  wave  of  ctirrent  in  a  positive  direction 
is  pictured  above  the  line.  This  would  be  obtained  when  the 
rectangle  took  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  269.  A  wave  of  current 
in  the  reverse  or  negative  direction  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  rectangle  shown  in  Fig.  270.     Fig.  275  gives  a  gr^hic 


Fig.  275. 

representation  of  the  alternating  e.m.f.  and  resulting  current 
produced  by  a  single  coil  in  a  simple  bi-polar  field. 

If  now  the  rectangle  be  provided  with  a  two  segment  commu- 
tator as  shown  in  Fig.  274,  the  current  in  the  external  circuit  will 
not  alternate  as  in  Fig.  275,  but  each  reverse  impulse  within  the 
rectangle  is  made  to  flow  in  the  external  circuit  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  original  impulse  due  to  the  action  of  the  commutator. 


Fig.  276. 

This  is  shown  in  Fig.  276.  This  pictures  a  uni-directional  cur- 
rent which,  however,  is  by  no  means  continuous.  While  the 
current  does  not  reverse,  it  nevertheless  pulsates  between  zero 
and  maximum  values  all  in  the  same  direction.  If,  instead  of  the 
elementary  rectangle  shown  in  Fig.  274,  the  armature  contains 
two  sets  of  coils  as  in  Fig.  277,  then  when  the  current  in  one  set 
of  coils  is  zero,  due  to  their  occupying  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  271,  the  other  set  would  be  in  the  maximum  position  as  in 
Fig.  270.     If  this  second  impulse  is  impressed  upon  the  same 
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1  circtiit  the  currents  of  one  set  would  be  a  maximum  when 
the  others  were  zero  and  vice  versa.  The  delivered  voltage  and 
current  would  not  pulsate  now  as  in  Fig;  276.  but  would  fluctu- 
ate slightly  as  in  Fig,  278.  Modem  direct-current  armatures 
contain  a  large  number  of  coils  in  which  the  successive  electro- 
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motive-forces  follow  each  other  so  closely  that  there   is  practi- 
cally no  pulsation.     The  waves  of  current  and  e.m.f.  now  ob- 
Itained  are  represented  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  279. 
One  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  a  direct-current  dynamo  is  the 
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Fig.  278. 


commutator.     Early  commutators  were  made  with  segments  of 

I  brass  and  insulation  of  fiber.  These  proved  entirely  inadequate. 
Modem  commutators  are  all  made  of  pure  copper  with  insulating 
segments  of  mica.  No  insulating  material  other  than  mica  has 
bee 
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Fig.  279. 


been  found  satisfactory,  with  the  single  exception  that  small 
commutators  have  in  recent  years  been  successfully  made  with 
a  molded  Bakelite  preparation. 

Mica  has  the  advantage  of  not  deteriorating  under  pressure. 
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of  being  fireproof  and  not  absorbing  moisture.  The  shape  iisu- 
ally  given  commutator  segments  is  shown  at  C  in  Fig.  280.  An 
end  view  shows  the  taper  of  the  segments  at  Af,  Fig.  281.  The 
segments  are  usually  dovetailed  at  their  ends,  having  a  massive 
mica  insulation  at  G  and  H,  as  well  as  on  either  side.  Beveled 
rings  of  metal  at  F  forced  inward  by  nuts,  shown  at  £,  serve  to 
thoroughly  clamp  the  segments  in  place.     A  lug  or  neck  extends 


Fig.  280.— Sectional  view 
of  commutator  showing 
shape  and  'arrangements  of 
segments  and  insulating 
material.    ' 


Fig.  281. -^Sectional  view  of  end  of 
commutator  showing  taper  of  the 
segments  and  slots  for  coil  connec- 
tions. 


outward  at  K  from  each  segment  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  terminals  of  the  coils. 

The  magnetic  field  of  generators  may  be  supplied  either  by 
permanent  magnets  or  electro-magnets.  Permanent  mag- 
nets are  only  used  in  small  machines  for  telephone  ringers  and 
for  automobile  ignition.  All  large  generators  have  electro-mag- 
nets. These  may  be  supplied  with  current  derived  from  the 
machine  itself  in  which  case  the  machine  is  said  to  be  self  excit- 
ing, or  they  may  be  energized  by  means  of  current  derived  from 
an  outside  source.  In  the  latter  case  the  machine  is  said  to  be 
separately  excited.  Direct-current  machines  are  generally  self 
exciting.  Alternating  current  is  not  suitable  for  maintaining 
the  field,  hence  such  machines  are  generally  separately  excited. 
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SECTION  VIII 


CHAPTER  II 


DIRECT  CURRENT  GENERATORS 
COMMUTATION 

1.  Define  an  electrical  generator.     Name  its  principal  parts. 

2.  What  kind  of  currents  are  produced  in  practically  all  generators  ? 

3.  Explain  the  process  of  commutation.     Sketch. 

4.  How  are  commutators  constructed?    What  materials  are  suitable  for 
insulation  ?    What  features  in  design  will  contribute  to  long  life  for  a  com- 
mutator ? 

5.  How  is  the  magnetic  field  provided  in  most  generators?    How  is  the 
initial  magnetism  supplied  ? 


SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  III 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

TYPES  OF  ARMATURES 

Siemens  *'H"  Armature 

The  first  armature  was  devised  by  Dr.  Siemens  and  consists 
of  a  single  coil,  Fig.  282,  wound  in  two  rectangular  slots.     It  is 

called  the   Siemens   **H"     armature      

because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  let- 
ter H.  The  voltage  of  such  an  arma- 
ture would  be  greater  than  that  in 
the  elementary  rectangle  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  convolutions 
employed.  The  wave  of  e.m.f.  would 
still  be  a  simple  alternating  one.  Dr.  Siemens  iny)roved  this 
armature  by  using  a  cylindrical  drum  with  a  imiformly  distributed 
winding  which  occupied  the  entire  surface,  Fig.  283. 

Ring  Armature 

Pacinotti,  an  Italian,  invented  a  ring  type  of  armature  in  1860. 
He  did  not  exhibit  it  until  1873.  About  1870,  Gramme,  a  French- 
man, reinvented  the  ring  type  of  armature  after  which  due  credit 


Fig.  282. 


Fig.  283. 

was  given  to  Pacinotti.     This  armature  consisted  of  an  iron  ring 
mounted  on  a  nonmagnetic  spider  with  coils  that  surrounded  the 
core  as  in  Pic.  284.     The  winding  is  continuous  and  when  com- 
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pleted  the  last  end  is  connected  to  the  first  end,  thus  closing  the 
circuit.  When  the  two  ends  of  the  winding  are  so  connected,  it 
is  called  a  closed  coil  winding.  At  equidistant  points  taps  are 
taken  to  the  commutator.  Applying  Fleming's  rule  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conductors  on  the  left  rising  through  the  magnetic 
field  generate  an  e.m.f,  which  urges  a  current  forward.  All  of 
the. conductors  on  the  left  side  of  the  armature  are  in  series  and 
contribute  their  respective  voltages  to  the  total.  All  of  the 
conductors  on  the  right  side  of  the  armature  are  simultaneously 
moving  downward  through  the  field.  These  likewise  add  in 
series.  The  two  halves  of  the  \\inding  thus  constitute  two 
sources  of  current  having  equal  electro-motive-forces   but  con- 
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Fig,  284. 


tnected  in  multiple.  The  connections  lead  the  current  from  the 
two  halves  to  the  point  A,  where  they  unite  in  multiple,  passing 
to  the  segment  and  leaving  by  the  positive  brush  to  the  external 
circuit.  The  two  currents,  returning  by  the  negative  brush, 
divide  into  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  from  which  they 
H  emanated.  The  magnetic  flux  entering  the  annature  from  the 
^1  north  pole  does  not  cross  the  armature  diametrically  but  follows 
^P  the  iron  above  and  below  the  shaft.  Thus*  the  conductors  on  the 
^  inside  of  the  core  do  not  cut  lines  of  force.  It  is  necessary  that 
^  this  should  be  the  case,  otherwise  these  conductors  would  generate 
H     electro-motive-forces  opposite  to  those  on  the  outside  of    the 

H     armature. 

^^  Drum  Armature 

^M        In  the  Siemens  drum  armature  the  conductors  occupy  the  out- 
^M     side  of  the  core  entirely,  Fig.  283,     Although  the  windings  are 
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TYPES  OF  ARMATURES 

Siemens  ''H"  Armature 

The  first  armature  was  devised  by  Dr.  Siemens  and  consists 
of  a  single  coil,  Fig.  282,  wound  in  two  rectangular  slots.  It  is 
called  the  Siemens  *'H"  armature 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  let- 
ter H.  The  voltage  of  such  an  arma- 
ture wovdd  be  greater  than  that  in 
the  elementary  rectangle  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  convolutions 
employed.  The  wave  of  e.m.f.  would 
still  be  a  simple  alternating  one.  Dr.  Siemens  iny)roved  this 
armattu-e  by  using  a  cylindrical  drum  with  a  uniformly  distributed 
winding  which  occupied  the  entire  surface,  Fig.  283. 

Ring  Armature 

Pacinotti,  an  Italian,  invented  a  ring  type  of  armature  in  1860. 
He  did  not  exhibit  it  until  1873.  About  1870,  Gramme,  a  French- 
man, reinvented  the  ring  type  of  armature  after  which  due  credit 
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Fig.  283. 

was  ^ivcn  to  Pacinotti.     This  armature  consisted  of  an  iron  ring 
mounted  on  a  nonmagnetic  spider  with  coils  that  surrounded  the 
core  as  in  Fir.  284.     The  winding  is  continuous  and  when  com- 
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pleted  the  last  end  is  connected  to  the  first  end,  thus  closing  the 
circuit.  When  the  two  ends  of  the  winding  are  so  connected,  it 
is  called  a  closed  coil  winding.  At  equidistant  points  taps  are 
taken  to  the  commutator.  Applying  Fleming's  rule  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conductors  on'the  left  rising  through  the  magnetic 
field  generate  an  e.m.f.  which  urges  a  current  forward.  All  of 
the.conductors  on  the  left  side  of  the  armature  are  in  series  and 
contribute  their  respective  voltages  to  the  total.  All  of  the 
conductors  on  the  right  side  of  the  armature  are  simultaneously 
moving  downward  through  the  field.  These  likewise  add  in 
series.  The  two  halves  of  the  winding  thus  constitute  two 
sources  of  current  having  equal  electro-motive-forces   but  con- 
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Fig.  284. 

nected  in  multiple.     The  connections  lead  the  current  from  the 

two  halves  to  the  point  A,  where  they  unite  in  multiple,  passing 

to  the  segment  and  leaving  by  the  positive  brush  to  the  external 

circuit.     The  two  currents,  returning  by  the  negative  brush, 

divide  into  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  from  which  they 

emanated.     The  magnetic  flux  entering  the  armature  from  the 

north  pole  does  not  cross  the  armature  diametrically  but  follows 

the  iron  above  and  below  the  shaft.     Thu^the  conductors  on  the 

inside  of  the  core  do  not  cut  lines  of  force.     It  is  necessary  that 

this  should  be  the  case,  otherwise  these  conductors  would  generate 

electro-motive-forces  opposite  to  those  on  the  outside  of    the 

armature. 

Drum  Armature 

In  the  Siemens  drum  armature  the  conductors  occu|)y  the  out- 
side of  the  core  entirely,  Fig.  283.     Although  the  windings  are 
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more  complex  than  the  simple  arrangement  used  in  the  ring 
armature,  the  results  are  precisely  the  same.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  current  in  conductor  C,  Fig.  284,  returns 
through  conductor  D,  and  the  current  in  conductor  E  returns  in 
conductor  F,  or  whether  the  current  in  conductor  C,  Fig.  283 
retiuTis  through  conductor  D,  the  e.m.fs.  and  magnetic  fluxes 
will  be  identical  in  the  two  cases.  Assuming  a  given  flux -and 
speed,  the  voltage  of  an  armature  depends  upon  the  number  of 
conductors  in  series  while  the  current  which  may  be  drawn  depends 
upon  the  size  of  wire  with  which  it  is  woimd. 
Slotted  Armature 
The  chief  feature  of  Pacinotti's  invention  was  the  employment 
of  slots  in  which  the  winding  was  embedded.  These  slots  may 
be  used  on  either  ring  or  drum  machines.  For  many  years  the 
ring  type  of  armature  was  in  favor.  It  could  be  more  readily 
insulated  and  was  adapted  for  high  voltages.    With  improve- 
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Fig.  286. 


ment  in  design,  however,  it  was  ascertained  after  much  experi- 
menting that  the  drum  type  of  armature  was  in  many  particulars 
superior  to  the  ring  type.  The  ring  construction  is  not  generally 
used  today.  Small  machines  are  invariably  built  with  a  drum 
type  core,  while  large  machines  use  a  core  resembling  the  ring 
in  that  it  is  open  internally  and  is  carried  on  a  spider  but  uses 
a  modified  drum  winding. 

Fig.  285  illustrates  some  of  the  forms  of  slots  employed  in 
modem  armatures.  The  most  widely  used  slot  is  the  rectangular 
form  shown  at  A.  These  slots  should  be  preferably  from  four  to 
six  times  as  deep  as  they  are  wide.  Shallow  slots  do  not  give 
an  economical  construction.  As  the  slots  are  of  uniform  width 
throughout  their  depth,  the  tooth  separating  them,  A\  must 
taper  toward  its  root.  It  is  e\ndent  that  the  slot  could  not  be 
made  very  deep  without  producing  a  very  narrow  tooth  root. 
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This  crowds  the  flux  into  a  ver>^  small  space,  in  fact  the  flux 
density  is  j^reater  at  the  tooth  root  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
anagnetic  circuit  of  a  generator^  often  reaching  as  high  as  130,000 
lines  per  square  inch.  The  advantage  of  this  wide  open  slot 
construction  is  that  it  permits  the  use  of  formed  coils,  that  is, 
coils  which  are  wound  upon  a  form  and  taper!  up  as  a  unit  before 
they  are  inserted  in  the  slot.  It  also  insures  somewhat  better 
ventilation,  allowing  for  the  radiation  of  the  heat  generated  in 
the  Ti^inding  provided  the  slot  is  not  made  too  deep. 

The  second  form  is  the  partially  closed  slot  and  is  shown  at  B. 
This  does  not  admit  of  a  formed  coil  for  the  narrow  opening 
allows  the  winding  of  but  one  conductor  at  a  time.  This  style  is 
frequently  employed  in  alternating  current  machines.  It  does 
not  give  quite  as  good  ventilation  as  the  open  slot,  but  the  wide 
surface  of  the  resulting  teeth  reduces  the  reluctance  in  the  air 


Pig.  287. 

gap  and  gives  a  quieter  running  machine.     Slot 
form  of  partially  closed  slot  used  in  fan  motors. 

Slot  D  is  not  a  slot  at  all  but  a  hole  beneath  the  surface  for  a 
completely  embedded  winding.  It  usually  carries  a  single  con- 
ductor which  is  driven  into  place  from  the  end. 

An  unusual  form  of  slot  employed  at  one  time  by  a  large 
manufacturing  firm  is  shown  at  £.  It  is  triangular  with  a  very 
narrow  opening  which  admits  of  a  wide  tooth  mih  a  very  narrow 
root. 

The  chief  advantage  of  slotted  or  embedded  windings  is  that 
the  condtfttors  are  more  rigidly  attached  to  the  core  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  lower  than  where  they  are 
placed  wholly  on  the  surface.  In  the  older  type  of  armature 
having  a  smooth  surface,  as  in  Fig.  283.  the  air  gap  consisted  not 
only  of  the  space  required  for  clearance  but  included  in  addition 
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the  space  occupied  by  the  winding.  This  involved  a  high  reluct- 
ance which  required  excessive  ampere  turns  on  the  field  structtu^ 
to  produce  the  proper  flux  density. 

All  modem  machines  have  slotted  armatures.  Of  the  three 
varieties  employed  today,  the  open  slot  is  commonly  used  for 
direct-current  machines  and  the  semi-closed  slot  for  alternating- 
current  machines.  The  entirely  closed  slot  is  rarely  used. 
Figs.  286,  287  and  288  represent  these  three  types  on  an  enlarged 
scale. 


SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  III 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

TYPES  OF  ARMATURES 

1.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Siemen's  "H"  armature.  In  what  kind 
of  machines  is  it  employed  ?    What  are  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  ? 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  Gramme  ring  armature.  How  is  it 
wound  ?    Sketch. 

3.  Explain  the  construction  of  a  drum  armature.  How  is  it  wound? 
Sketch. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  and  advantages  of  a  slotted  armature.  Sketch 
various  forms  of  slot.    State  their  relative  advantages. 

5.  Sketch  a  ring  armature  connected  to  a  c6mmutator  in  a  magnetic  field. 
Indicate  direction  of  rotation,  direction  of  induced  currents  and  polarity  of 
brushes. 


SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  IV 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 
ARMATURE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESIGN 
There  are  three  losses  encountered  in  every  armature: 
The  PR  or  copper  loss  in  the  winding. 
The  hysteresis  loss  due  to  magnetic  friction  in  the  core* 
The  eddy  current  loss  in  the  core. 

The  Copper  Loss. — The  copper  loss  is  the  power  lost  in  gener- 
ating heat  in  the  windings.  The  power  lost  in  a  circuit  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  current  and  the  simple  resistance.  For 
an  armature  of  a  given  capacity  the  current  is  obviously  fixed. 
The  only  factor  which  can  be  varied  in  order  to  reduce  the  copper 
loss  to  a  minimum  is  therefore  the  resistance.     The  length  of  the 
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armature  winding  shouk!  be  short  to  make  this  as  small  as  possible . 
This  length  cannot  be  indefinitely  shortened,  however »  without 
reducing  the  number  of  conductors,  which  would  reduce  the 
voltage  generated.  The  cross-section  of  the  copper,  however* 
may  be  increased,  which  would  reduce  the  resistance.  Expert* 
ence  indicates  that  an  allowance  of  from  600  to  1,200  circular 
mils  of  copper  should  be  made  for  each  ampere  which  an 
armature  conductor  is  to  carry. 

Consider  an  armature,  Fig*  289,  delivering  100  amperes.  As 
the  current  is  derived  from  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  in 
multiple,  each  half  must  contribute  50  amperes.     In  a  machine  of 
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this  size  suppose  an  allowance  of  800  circular  mils'  per  ampere  be 
made: 

50  X  800  =  40,000  circular  mils  required. 

This  corresponds  to  a  No.  4  wire.  Because  of  the  increased 
difficulties  in  radiating  heat  it  is  necessary  to  allow  more  copper 
per  ampere  in  large  machines  than  in  small  ones.  For  example. 
in  fan  motors  an  allowance  of  300  circular  mils  per  ampere  is 
often  sufficient,  while  in  machines  of  several  thousand  kilowatts 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  1,200  circular  mils  per  ampere.  In  gen- 
eral, high  speed  machines  use  a  smaller  cross-section  of  conductor 
per  ampere  than  slow  speed  machines,  due  to  their  better  cooling 
characteristics.  This  is  also  true  of  machines  provided  with 
blowers. 

The  Hysteresis  Loss. — When  an  armature  rotates  in  a  mag- 
netic field  the  magnetic  molecules  held  in  a  horizontal  position 
by  the  field  poles  must  necessarily  ttun  a  complete  somersatilt 
in  the  surrounding  mass  of  iron  for  each  revolution  of  the  arma- 
ture. If  the  entire  number  of  molecules  accomplish  this  acro- 
batic feat  there  must  be  considerable  friction,  and  friction  means 
heat.  Heat  means  an  expenditure  of  energy.  The  denser  the 
magnetic  field  the  greater  the  loss.  Dr.  Steinmetz  discovered 
that  the  hysteresis  loss  is  approximately  proportional  to  the 
1.6  power  of  the  flux  density,  (B^-^).  The  flux  density  in  arma- 
tures varies  from  as  low  as  50,000  or  60,000  lines  per  square  inch 
in  the  core,  to  as  high  as  130,000  lines  per  square  inch  in  the  tooth 
root.  To  reduce  the  hysteresis  loss  it  has  been  found  advisable 
to  keep  the  flux  density  within  the  above  range  and  to  use  the 
softest  and  most  permeable  grades  of  specially  prepared  iron  or 
soft  steel. 

The  Eddy  Current  Loss. — Early  experiments  with  electrical 
generators  resulted  in  excessive  heating  of  the  armature  cores. 
Foucault  discovered  that  this  was  due  to  the  generation  of  ctir- 
rents  in  the  core  as  well  as  in  the  windings.  Consider  the  con- 
ductor, E-C,  Fig.  290,  to  be  moving  away  from  the  observer  across 
a  magnetic  field.  An  e.m.f.  would  be  induced  urging  a  ciirrent 
from  E  to  C,  while  a  current  would  flow  in  series  therewith  from 
D  to  F  through  the  conductor  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arma- 
ture. This  current  in  its  insulated  path  could  be  collected  at 
the  terminals  for  useful  purposes.     The  iron  core  of  the  armature 
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immediately  adjacent  to  these  two  conductors  is  moving  with 
them  across  the  same  field  at  the  same  rate.  There  will,  there- 
fore, b^  induced  in  the  core  an  e.m.f,  which  would  be  of  the  same 
value  as  that  induced  between  E  and  C,  and  this  e.m.f.  would 
urge  a  current  from  K  to  //,  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  arma- 
ture an  e.m.f.  would  be  induced  between  /  and  J  of  the  same 
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Fig.  290. 

value  as  that  between  D  and  F.  This  electro-motive-force  in 
the  core  would  establish  a  current  which  would  flow  from  /  to  /# 
across  the  end,  from  /  to  A',  thence  back  from  K  to  H  and  across 
the  other  end  from  H  to  L  If  the  resistance  of  this  path  were 
low,  say  one-thousandth  of  an  ohm,  and  the  e.m.L  induced  were 
5  volts»  the  resulting  current  would  be  SfiQO  amperes.     As  the 
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beating  effect  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  core  would  rise  in  temperature  and  the 
windings  would  be  abnormally  heated  from  within.  These 
currents  might  circulate  across  the  entire  diameter  as  shown 
in  Fig.  290,  or  in  eddies  as  indicated  in  Fig  291.  These  are 
known  as  eddy  or  Foucault  currents*     The  remedy  was  to  sub- 
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divide  the  armature  parallel  to  the  magnetic  flux  but  at  right 
angles  to  the  induced  e.m.fs.  If  an  armatiu"e  were  broken  up 
into  sections  as  shown  in  Fig.  292  and  these  sections  were  insu- 
lated from  one  another,  the  induced  e.m.f.  in  one  section  from 
B  to  A  might  be  so  small  that  a  comparatively  feeble  current 
would  be  urged  across  the  diameter  from  A  to  C,  while  the  e.m.f. 
from  C  to  D  would  find  difficulty  in  forcing  this  current  back 
from  D  to  B,     While  the  e.m.fs.  are  broken  up  into  small  values 
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and  the  currents  reduced  in  magnitude,  they  nevertheless  repre- 
sent a  considerable  waste  of  energy.  If,  however,  the  armature 
is  finely  subdivided  into  laminations  approximately  J^4  of  an 
inch  thick,  as  in  Fig.  293,  the  induced  electro-motive-forces  from 
one  face  of  a  lamination  to  the  opposite  are  so  minute  that  they 
are  practically  incapable  of  establishing  a  current  across  the 
diameter  of  the  disc.  All  modem  armatures  are  thus  laminated 
and  when  the  laminations  are  sufficiently  thin,  eddy  currents  are 


Fig.  293. 

practically  eliminated.  The  discs  are  slightly  insulated  from 
each  other  by  a  coat  of  japan.  They  need  not  be  highly  insulated 
because  the  induced  voltages  are  so  small.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  insulate  the  discs  from  the  shaft  because  the  motion  of  the 
center  of  the  armature  is  almost  zero,  and  no  electro-motive- 
forces  are  induced  at  this  point,  and  furthermore,  as  the  shaft 
constitutes  but  one  side  of  an  open  circuit  there  is  no  danger  of 
currents  from  the  discs  flowing  along  it.     Also,  except  in  bipolar 
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machines,  there  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  magnetic  flux  at  the 
center  of  the  armature.     If»  however,  the  discs  are  of  large  diam- 
eter and  bolts  are  required  near  the  circumference  to  hold  them 
I  together,  these  bolts  must  be  carefully  insulated  throughout  their 
Bngth  and  imder  their  heads,  otherwise  they  would  short-cir- 
Icuit  the  laminations  and  create  heavy  currents  with  consequent 
jJbss  of  power. 

The  eddy  current  loss  is  influenced  by  three  things  and  is  pro- 

[portional  to  the  square  of  each  of  these  three  quantities.     It  is 

[proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed,  to  the  square  of  the  flux 

►  density  and  to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  laminations. 

To  minimize  these  losses  then,  the  laminations  should  be  very 

thin  and  the  flux  density  and  speed  should  be  kept  moderately 

low. 

Fundamental  Formula  for  Generated  E.M.F. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  next  the  fundamental  formula  for 
the  e.m.f.  produced  in  a  generator  armature.  This  e.mf.  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  three  factors,  thus : 

V  =  *Zm. 

I"   =  e.m.f.  in  absolute  units, 

*    =  number  of  magnetic  lines  emanating  from  one  pole. 
Z    —  total  number  of  face  conductors  on  the  circumference  of 

the  armature. 
n    =  number  of  revolutions  per  second- 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  raising  or  lowering  any  one 
of  these  three  quantities  will  raise  or  lower  the  e.m.L  induced  in 
the  same  ratio.     It  might  be  supposed  that  as  a  conductor  cuts 
the  magnetic  flux  twice  in  a  revolution  in  a  bipolar  field,  there 
would  be  produced  in  a  generator  twice  the  voltage  indicated 
by  the  above  formula.     A  reference  to  Fig,  289,  however,  will 
show  that  it  was  necessary  to  generate  the  voltage  required  by 
the  external  circuit  in  each  half  of  the  armature  winding  and 
while  each  half  contributes  50  amperes  out  of  the  total   100 
amperes,  the  voltage  for  each  half  must  be  separately  maintained. 
^Thus,  twice  the  specified  voltage  must  be  generated  because  of 
the  two  paths  through  the  armature  winding. 

The  e.m.f .  in  volts  produced  by  a  generator  is  as  follows  ■ 

10» 
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E     =  e.m.f.  in  volts. 

^     =  number  of  magnetic  lines  emanating  from  one  pole. 

Z  =  total  number  of  face  conductors  on  circumference  of 
armature. 

n    =  Number  of  revolutions  per  second. 

10*  =  Constant  to  reduce  the  e.m.f.  to  practical  units. 

Consider  this  formula  as  it  might  be  used  in  a  practical  ma- 
chine. Suppose  that  a  flux  of  4,000,000  lines  is  produced  across 
an  armature  which  carries  200  conductors  on  its  surface  and  is 
driven  at  15  revolutions  per  second. 

77  =  f^  =  4,000,000  X  200  X  15  ^     ^ 
10«  100,000,000 

The  electro-motive-force  varies  directly  with  the  flux.  There- 
fore, if  the  field  current  employed  for  excitation  were  reduced 
so  that  the  flux  fell  to  2,000,000  lines,  the  voltage  generated 
would  also  fall  from  120  to  60.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
possible  by  increasing  the  field  current  to  raise  the  flux  to  8,000,- 
000  lines,  the  e.m.f.  would  correspondingly  increase  from  120 
to  240  volts. 

If  the  armature  instead  of  carrjdng  200  conductors  had  but 
100,  the  voltage  would  be  reduced  to  60;  whereas,  if  the  winding 
were  replaced  with  one  having  400  conductors  the  voltage  would 
be  increased  from  120  to  240  volts. 

Finally  the  speed  of  a  generator  is  a  factor  of  the  voltage  and 
therefore  a  factor  of  the  output.  If  the  above  machine  is  driven 
30  revolutions  per  second  (1800  r.p.m.)  the  voltage  produced 
would  be  240  instead  of  120.  Assuming  a  machine  furnishing 
120  volts  and  100  amperes  or  12  kilowatts  at  900  r.p.m.,  the  same 
machine  could  be  made  to  deliver  240  volts  and  100  amperes  or 
24  kilowatts  at  1,800  r.p.m.  The  rating  of  the  machine  then 
depends  upon  its  speed.  Most  manufacturers  give  three  different 
ratings  for  machines  built  with  the  same  size  frame.  At  the 
lowest  rating  the  machine  is  designated  '*slow  speed."  A  higher 
rating  is  obtained  at  "moderate  speed"  and  the  machine  has  a 
maximum  output  at  "high  speed." 

Early  machines  were  conspicuously  "high  speed.**  Later  it 
became  a  fad  to  build  abnormally  slow  speed  machines.  Actual 
speeds  today  are  determined  by  the  particular  requirements  in  a 
given  case.     Machines  driven  by  reciprocating  engines  of  the 
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Corliss  type  are  generally  very  slow  in  speed.     Those  driven  by 
steam  turbines  are  exceedingly  high  speed. 

Relation  between  Conductors  and  Voltages  in  Armature 
Windings 
Direct  current  generators  or  motors  of  one  voltage  may  be 
rewound  for  a  different  voltage  by  adopting  the  following  gen- 
eral rule;  To  rewind  a  220-volt  machine  for  110  volts,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  replace  the  wire  on  both  armature  and  field  with  a 
new  winding  consisting  of  one-half  the  number  of  convolutions  of 
just  twice  the  circular  mils  cross-section.     Thus,  if  an  armature 
contained  20  turns  of  No.  22  mre  in  each  coil,  designed  for  220 
Volts,  it  could  be  rewound  for  1 10  volts  with  a  coil  containing  10 
turns  of  No.  19  wire.     As  the  latter  coil  has  twice  the  cross-section 
aud  contains  one-half  the  number  of  turns  it  will  occupy  practi- 
cally the  same  space  as  the  former  coil.     The  field  coil  should  be 
^placed  in  a  similar  manner.     To  avoid  the  necessity  of  counting 
the  convolutions  on  the  field,  however,  a  simple  rule  is  to  replace 
the  220  volt  coils  with  coils  which  weigh  the  same  number  of 
pounds  but  have  twice  the  circular  mils  cross-section.     Thus,  if 
each  of  the  field  coils  of  the  220-vok  machine  contains  3  pounds 
of  No,  27  wire,  they  should  be  replaced  with  coils  weighing  3 
pounds  each  of  No.  24  wire  for  1 10  volts. 

In   rewinding  machines  of  low  voltage  for  higher  voltages, 

difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  getting  the  required  number  of 

.turns  in  the  slots  on  the  annature.     Thus,  suppose  that  10  turns 

rof  No.  19  wire  exactly  filled  the  slot  on  a  110-voIt   armature. 

When  replacing  this  with  20  turns  of  No.  22,  difficulty  would  be 

experienced  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  insulation  on  the 

20  turns  compared  with  that  on  the  10  turns.     It  therefore  might 

be  necessary  to  leave  off  say  10%  of  the  required  number  of  tums» 

or  2  turns,  putting  18  instead  of  the  required  20  in  the  slot. 

The  result  would  be  that  the  machine  would  have  to  be  driven 

at  10%  greater  speed  to  get  the  same  voltage  or  it  would  give 

10%  less  voltage  at  the  original  speed. 
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SEJCIIOS  Vm  CHAPTER  IV 

D.  C.  GENERATORS 

AUfATUSE  COHSnOrCTHHI  AHD  I»Sn» 

1.  Wlat  three  losses  occur  =i  tbe  arssusre  ct  every  gaxrstor? 

2.  How  nnr  tbe  PR  Lo«5  m  ibe  windiii^  cf  a  fmmtor  aixnatoie  be 

minimTT^^f  ^ 

3.  How  maj  the  hysteseszs  less  ic  :he  cere  g£  a  generator  aixnature  be 
nnxQcuzeu  * 

4.  How  may  the  t^j  cizrrect,  less  in  the  cere  o£  a  generatcr  arxBatnre  be 
minimizefi  ? 

5.  Give  the  frinrfa mental  tcrmola  fcr  the  e.m.f.  developed  in  a  generator 
armatare.     Tabolate  the  toeaczng  ot  each  letter. 

6.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  ^cerated  vcltage  in  a  marhinr,  if  the  flnx, 
immber  of  ooodnctors  or  speed  is  varied  ? 

7.  What  is  the  practice  amcng  mancfactcrers  with  reference  to  the  spet^ 
rating  of  generators  ? 

S.  How  wooJd  the  armatixre  of  a  220-voh  marhTre  be  rewoond  for  110  volts  ? 

9.  How  would  the  odd  of  a  22&-vclt  nzachine  be  rewcand  for  110  volts? 

10.  Is  there  any  difficulty  experienced  in  rewinding  marhinfs  of  one  voltage 
or  a  lower  voltage  ?     ^liy  ? 

1 1.  What  two  difficulties  may  be  eno:tinten*d  in  rewinding  madunes  of  one 
voltage  for  a  much  higher  voltage  ? 

12.  If  the  number  of  ccnduciors  cannot  be  placed  in  the  slots  when  re- 
winding a  low  voltage  niachine  tor  a  higher  voltage,  what  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  speed  ? 


convoltitions.  A  coil  requires  two  winding  spaces  in  the  slots,  to 
accommodate  the  two  halves  of  the  coil.  A  slot  may  contain 
one  or  more  winding  spaces.  The  spread  or  throw  of  a  coil  is  the 
distance  along  the  circumference  of  the  armature  from  the  out- 
going conductors  of  a  coil  to  the  returning  conductors  of  the  same 

12  i 
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cx)il.     This  is  approximately  180  mechanical  degrees  on  a  bipolar 

machine,  90  degrees  on  a  four-pole  machine,   etc.;  in   general, 

360° 

=  throw,  where  p  is  the  number  of  poles  in  the  field. 

P 

The  pitch  of  a  winding  will  be  the  same  as  the  throw  of  a  coil 
if  the  slot  contains  but  one  winding  space.  Fig.  294  illustrates  a 
drum  winding,  expanded  from  the  back  as  by  the  insertion  of  a 


Fig.  295. 

funnel.  The  commutator  is  shown  at  the  center,  with  the  brushes. 
for  convenience,  on  the  inside.  The  straight  radial  sections  of 
the  winding  ref)resent  tlie  conductors  in  the  slots.  The  inside 
tenninals  show  the  connections  to  the  commutator  on  the  front. 
while  the  outside  curved  conductors  represent  the  connections 
across  the  hack  of  the  annature.  The  shaded  portions  of  the 
figure  represent  the  sections  of  the  armature  embraced  by  the 
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1e  pieces.     In  windrnf;  dnim  armaiures  (FiJ^^  294),  a  conductor 
connected  to  a  commutator  s^e^^ent,  resting  un<ler  a  positive 

"Tush  and  is  led  hack  through  slot  No.  1,  whence  it  passes  across 

he  back  of  the  armature  to  the  right  of  the  shaft  and  returns 
rough  slot  No.  10  and  terminates  on  the  next  adjacent  segment 
the  right  of  the  one  from  which  it  started.  This  constitutes  a 
1  and  may  have  one  or  more  convolutions.  In  this  winding  the 
ids  of  a  coil  terminate  on  adjacent  commutator  segments. 
The  number  of  winding  spaces  passed  over  on  the  back  of  an 

rmature  (and  also  on  the  front  if  the  coil  consists  of  more  than 
convolution)  in  connecting  together  the  opposite  conductors 
a  coil,  is  called  the  back  pitch  of  the  winding.     The  back  pitch 

f  a  winding  should  preferably  be  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
nding  spaces  divided  by  the  number  of  poles.  In  Fig.  294 
e  number  of  winding  spaces  is  18  and  tlic  number  of  poles  2. 

Jighteen  divided  by  two  is  nine.  As  the  outgoing  conductor 
No.  1  rt turns  in  No.  10*  which  is  thus  9  windiYig  spaces  to  the 

ight  removed  from  No.  1^  the  back  pitch  is  9.  In  order  that 
e  winding  may  be  symmetrical  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
Lck  pitch  equal  one-half  of  the  number  of  winding  spaces  unless 

tie  number  of  coils  is  odd.     As  two  winding  spaces  are  required 
each  coil,  the  number  of  coils  in  this  armature  will  be  9  and 

here  are  9  segments  in  the  commutator.  There  are  always 
many  segments  as  coils.  If  the  number  of  coils  had  been  8, 
even  number,  with  16  winding  spaces,  as  in  Fig.  295,  the  back 

>itch  would  have  been  made  one-half  of  the  number  of  winding 
aces  plus  or  minus  one.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  a 
mmetrical  winding  shall  be  produced  and  that  all  the  winding 

pace^  shall  be  uniformly  occupied  before  the  winding  closes 
mgfn  itself. 
^  Referring  again  to  Fig-  294,  coil  No.  1  occup>4ng  slots  No.  1 

and  No.  10  terminates  on  adjacent  commutator  segments  which 

e  short-circuited  by  the  positive  brush.     As  these  conductors 

e  in  the  neutral  gap  space  between  the  field  poles,  no  harm 

Its,     Leading  the  last  end  of  coil  No,  1,  coil  No.  2  starts  from 

le  same  commutator  segment.     This  cannot  be  placed  in  slot 

o.  2»  as  that  must  be  left  for  the  returning  conductor  of  another 

il  in  order  to  produce  a  sjinmetrical  winding.     But  the  first  con- 

uctor  of  coil  No.  2  must  pass  out  through  slot  No.  3.     It  will  be 

oticed  that  the  last  end  of  coil  No.  1  comes  from  slot  No.  10  to  the 
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same  segment  from  which  the  first  end  of  coil  No.  2  entering  slot 
No.  3  starts.  Thus  the  number  of  winding  spaces  passed  over  in 
connecting  adjacent  coils  (last  end  of  coil  No.  1  to  first  end  of 
coil  No.  2)  is  called  the  front  pitch  of  the  winding.  The  front 
pitch  appears  only  on  the  front  of  the  armature  and  is  reckoned 
backward  from  slot  No.  10  to  slot  No.  3.  It  is  evident  that  the 
front  pitch  differs  from  the  back  pitch  by  2,  in  this  case  being 
seven.  The  back  pitch,  \newed  from  the  front  of  the  armature, 
shows  an  end  connection  passing  from  slot  No.  1  to  slot  No.  10 
from  left  to  right.  This  direction  is  therefore  designated  as 
plus,  while  the  front  pitch  where  the  conductor  from  slot  No.  10, 
via  the  segment  to  slot  No.  3,  is  from  right  to  left  is  designated 
as  minus. 

The  conductor  that  goes  out  through  slot  No.  3  rettuns  through, 
slot  No.  12  and  terminates  on  the  next  adjacent  segment  tothc^ 
right.     As  commutator  segments  are  thus  being  occupied  frona^ 
left  to  right,  this  is  called  a  right-handed  development  or  a  pro — 
gressive  winding.     If  the  order  of  connection  to  the  segments 
were  from  right  to  left,  it  would  be  called  a  left-handed  develop — 
ment  or  a  retrogressive  winding. 

Coil  No.  2  overlaps  coil  No.  1  by  the  space  from  slot  No.  ^ 
to  slot  No.  10.     Hence,  this  was  originally  called  a  lap  windings 
Furthermore,  as  these  coils  constitute  a  series  of  loops,  it  ha^- 
sometimes  been  designated  as  a  loop  winding.     Coil  No.  2  no\^r 
terminates  ui)on  the  next  adjacent  segment  to  the  right  and  No.  3 
starts  from  the  same  se^^^ment  and  goes  out  in  slot  No.  5,  rettun- 
ing  in  No.  14;  takiii^^  in  the  next  commutator  segment  the  coil 
starts  in  No.  7  and  returns  in  Xo.  16;  thence  via  a  segment  to  No. 
9,  returning  in  No.  18;  thence  via  a  segment  to  No.  11,  returning  in 
No.  2;  thence  via  a  sci::mcnt  to  Xo.  13,  returning  in  No.  4;  thence 
via  a  segment  to  Xo.  15,  returning  in  No.  6;  thence  via  a  segment 
to  No.  17,  returning  in  Xo.  8,  and  the  last  end  of  this  last  coil 
connects  to  the  same  segment  from  which  the  first  end  of  the 
first  coil  started.     Such  a  winding  is  called  a  closed  coil  or 
re-entrant  winding,  because  after  encircling  the  armature  the 
winding  reenters  or  closes  upon  itself  re-entrant. 

There  are  many  possible  variations  of  drum  armatture  windings. 
In  general,  the  number  of  conductors  must  be  even,  although  the 
number  of  coils  may  be  even  or  odd. 
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ture.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  make  it  8  —  1 .  This  varia- 
tion of  the  back  pitch  is  necessaiy  whenever  there  is  an  even 
number  of  coils,  in  order  that  the  winding  may  be  perfectly 
symmetrical  before  it  doses  re-entrant* 

By  following  the  development  of  the  winding  in  Fig.  295,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  same  as  Fig.  29K  except  for  the  values 
of  the  front  and  back  pitch.  As  in  both  Figs.  294  and  295 »  the 
front  pitch  ab^ays  differs  from  the  back  pitch  by  2.     As  there 
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Fio.  2*J7,— Single  layer  parallel  dmiii  armature  for  4-pole  niachme, 

are  an  even  number  of  coils  in  Fig.  295  there  is  a  coil  short- 
circuited  simultaneously  by  the  positive  and  negative  brushes, 
while  in  Fi^.  294  there  is  a  coil  short-circuited  alternately;  first 
by  the  positive  and  then  by  the  negative  brush.  There  is  a 
slight  advantage  in  the  position  for  short-circuiting  the  coil  in 
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Fig.  294,  which  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  neutral  gap  spaces 
while  both  the  coils  short-circuited  by  the  two  brushes  in  Fig, 
295  are  somewhat  active.  The  difference  in  commutating  condi- 
tions, however,  is  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed  in  practice. 

The  back  pitch  of  a  winding  may  differ  from  the  values  given 
in  Figs.  294  and  295  by  two  or  any  multiple  of  two.  Thus,  in 
winding  the  first  coil  in  Fig*  291,  slots  1  and  8  instead  of  1  and  10 
could  be  used.  Wlien  opposite  conductors  of  a  coil  occupy  slots 
separated  from  each  other  by  less  than  180  electrical  degrees,  it 

15  called  a  chord  winding.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  chord  should  never  be  less  than  the  angle  which 
subtends  a  polar  face;  otherwise  the  opposite  conductors  of  the 
coil  will  be  in  front  of  the  same  pole  at  the  same  time  and  this 
would  involve  opposing  e.m.fs.  in  the  same  coil,  which  would 
cut  down  the  delivered  e.mi.  However,  a  chord  winding  is 
advantageous  in  diminishing  the  demagnetizing  effect  of  the 
armature  on  the  field,  provided  the  chord  is  not  too  short. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  drum  windings  there  is 
the  full  potential  difference  between  adjacent  conductors  in  the 
neutral  gap  spaces  or  between  the  top  and  bottom  coils  of  a  two- 
layer  winding  in  the  same  slot.  This  necessitates  extra  care  in 
insulating  these  coils,  and  especially  the  end  comiections  where 
one  coil  crosses  another  on  the  heads  of  the  armature.  In  Fig. 
295  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  conductors  occupying  slots  1  and 

16  lead  to  diametrically  opposite  brushes  across  which  the  whole 
potential  of  the  machine  is  maintained.  In  a  two-layer  wind- 
ing, these  conductors  would  occupy  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
same  slot,  as  in  Fig.  296,  where  conductors  1  and  2  in  slot  No,  1 
lead  to  segments  A  and  £.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  extra 
precautions  above  mentioned. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  is  the  distribution  of  potentials  in  a 

Gramme  ring  winding  where  there  is  never  a  greater  potential 

difference  between  adjacent  conductors  than  the  e.m.f.  of  one 

coil. 

Parallel  Windings 

In  winding  a  4-pole  drum  armature,  the  throw  or  spread  of  the 
coil  is  approximately  90  mechanical  degrees  instead  of  180 
degrees. 

Fig.  297  illustrates  such  a  winding.  Here»  the  first  coil  starts 
from  the  segment  under  the  right  hand  upper  positive  brush, 
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enters  slot  No.  1,  goes  to  the  right  and  rettims  through  slot  No. 
10,  which  is  9  winding  spaces  removed  from  No.  1,  hence  the  back 
pitch  is  +9.  Terminating  this  coil  on  the  next  segment  on  the 
right,  coil  No.  2  starts  in  slot  No.  3,  hence  the  front  pitch  is  —7. 
The  development  of  this  winding  is  progressive  and  continues  as 
in  Fig.  294,  until  it  closes  upon  itself  re-entrant. 

On  armattu-es  having  four  or  more  poles,  form-wotmd  coils  are 
generally  employed,  which  are  shaped  up  as  shown  in  Figs.  298 
and  299.  The  end  connections  thus  extended  and  avoiding  the 
shaft,  give  the  appearance  of  a  barrel,  hence  the  term  barrel 
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Fig.  298. 

winding.  This  arrangement  is  especially  adapted  to  two-layer 
windings.  The  two  sides  of  the  coil  are  set  in  different  planes 
and  the  heads  are  supported  by  metallic  flanges  extending  from 
the  armature  core. 

When  a  winding  encircles  an  armature  once  on  either  a  bi- 
polar or  multipolar  machine  occupying  all  winding  spaces  and 
commutator  segments,  and  then  closes  -upon  itself  re-entrant,  it 
is  designated  as  a  single  parallel  or  multi-circuit  winding.     The 


Fig.  299. 
winding  is  also  said  to  be  single  re-entrant.  There  will  be  one 
brush  on  the  commutator  for  every  pole  in  the  field,  and  the 
location  of  any  brush  should  be  on  a  segment  leading  into  the 
winding  at  a  point  midway  between  adjacent  poles.  (See  Fig. 
297.) 
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In  order  to  deliver  a  large  current  from  an  armature  without 
asing  excessiv^ely  heavy  wire,  double  windings  are  sometimes 
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Fig.  M\0, 


Fia  301. 


iployed.     These  two  windings  are  interlaced,  that  is  to  say,  one 
P  winding  occupies  a  set  of  mnding  spaces  alternately  spaced  be- 
tween those  occupied  by  the  other  winding.     The  brushes  must 
^be  broad  enough  to  span  two  or  three  segments  all  the  time,  and 
thus  place  these  windings,  which  are  otherwise  insulated  from 
ach  other,  in  multiple.     This  is  called  a  double  parallel  winding, 
lAs  each  winding  may  have  any  number  of  coils,  double  parallel 
indings  may  have  any  even  number  of  coils.     Such  a  winding 
illustrated  in  Fig.  300. 

A  single  re-entrant  double  winding  may  be  constructed  with 

odd  number  of  coils,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30L     Here,  after  one 

inding  completely  encircles  the  armature,  occupying  alternate 

ending  spaces  and  commutator  segments,  instead  of  closing 

ipon  itself,  enters  the  second  winding  and  encircles  the  com- 

lutator  again  before  closing  upon  the  first  end  of  the  first  coil, 

re-entrant.     Therefore  it  is  a  singly  re-entrant  double  parallel 

r winding.     Broad  brushes  place  these  two  windings  in  multiple, 

as  before.     In  both  of  these  cases  there  are 

J  twice  as  many  paths  between  the  positive 

and  negative  brushes  as  there  are  poles  in 

be  field. 

To  recapitulate:  Fig.  J02  represents  a 
angle  parallel,  multi-circuit  winding  which 
>  singly  re-entrant .  Here  there  are  as  many 
paths  between  positive  and  negative  brushes 
there  are  poles  in  the  field.  Fig,  300  is 
.  double  winding,  doubly  re-entrant  with  an  even  number  of  coils. 
There  are  twice  as  many  paths  between  positive  and  negative 
iies  as  there  are  poles  in  the  field  and  the  brushes  must 
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Fig,  302. 
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always  cover  at  least  two  segments.  Fig.  301  is  a  double  winding 
which  is  singly  re-entrant,  having  an  odd  number  of  coils  andj 
segments.     Here,  as  in  Fig.  300,  the  brushes  must  span  at  least  [ 
two  segments.     In  practice^  there  is  no  di (Terence  in  the  operation 
of  armatures  shown  in  Figs.  300  and  301. 

When  the  bearings  of  an  armature  shaft  wear  on  the  bottom* 
the  armature  settles.  If  a  four-pole  field  is  employed  this  results 
in  a  shortening  of  the  lower  air  gaps  and  a  lengthening  of  the 
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Fig.  30X 

upper  air  gaps.     This  causes  a  weakening  of  the  flux  from 
upper  poles  and  a  strengthening  of  the  flux  from  the  lower  | 
poles.     Unequal    electro-motive-forces  are    then  generated  in 
different  parts  of  a  parallel  winding.     The  result  is,  the  machiiie 
sparks  badly  at  the  brushes  and  groans  as  it  operates,  due  to  the 
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fact  that  it  is  electrically  and  magnetically  unbalanced.  This 
is  called  bucking.  The  remedy  is  to  cross-connect  the  commuta- 
tor segments  on  a  four-pole  machine  connecting  each  segment 
permanently  by  a  conductor  to  one  diametrically  opposite.  This 
necessitates  an  even  mmiber  of  coils  on  the  armature;  otherwise 
there  would  be  one  segment  left  over  when  cross-connected* 
These  cross-connections  form  equalizing  conductors  which 
transfer  the  current  caused  by  unequal  voltages  from  one  seg- 
ment to  the  one  opposite.    As  opposite  segments  are  thereby 
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*'biilancing^  ring." 
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held  at  the  same  potential,  sparking  from  the  above  cause  is 
prevented.  As  these  cross-connections  are  cumbersome  on  the 
commutator  end,  a  better  method  more  frequently  resorted  to  is 
the  use  of  balancing  rings  on  the  teck  of  the  armature.  Fig,  304 
sho\i*s  the  applicati«»n  and  arrangement  of  the  balancing  rings  on 
the  back  of  the  armature.  Tlu'  numlxT  of  these  rings  employed 
experimentally  determined.  All  jxiints  of  the  winding  which 
at  one  potcTitial  are  connected  to  one  ring,  the  number  of 
mts  being  equal  to  tlie  numlx^r  of  pairs  of  poles.  These  rings 
extensively  used  on  rotar>^  converters  and  un  large  direct- 
nt  armatures. 


Fig.  305, 

and  back  pitches  are  given  the  same  direction  and  the  armature  i 
instead  of  rocking  back  and  forth,  as  it  is  wound,  is  alwajrsl 
turned  the  same  way.     Giving  both  pitches  the  same  direction 
does  not  protiuce  any  different  effect  in  a  bipolar  winding  from 
that  obtained  when  they  have  opposite  directions,  and  it  is 
simply  determined  by  which  side  of  the  armature  shaft   the 
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iconductor  passes  in  completing  the  end  connections  of  a  coil  on 
ithe  back  of  the  armature.  Gi\nng  both  pitches  the  same  direc- 
jtion  in  a  multipolar  winding,  however,  changes  it  from  a  parallel 
[or  lap,  or  multi-circuit  winding,  to  a  series  or  wave  or  two-circuit 
[winding.  A  two-circuit  winding  is  shown  in  Fig.  305.  Here 'a 
Icoil  starts  from  the  segment  under  the  positive  brush,  passes 
I  into  slot  No,  1  across  the  back  of  the  armature  about  90  degrees, 
\ 
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Fig,  J06. — ''Two-circuit"  or  "series  connected"  armature 
winding  employing  coils  instead  of  bars. 

returns  through  slot  No,  10  to  a  commutator  segment,  thence 
into  slot  No  19,  returning  through  slot  No,  28  and  thence  to  the 
next  segment  from  which  the  series  started.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  coil  occupying  slots  No.  1  and  No.  10  is  in  series  with  coil 
occupying  slots  No.  19  and  No.  28.  This  plan  of  connecting  up 
two  coils  in  series  and  connecting  the  *'set  of  series"  to  adjacent 
lents  is  continued  throughout  the  winding.  The  result  is 
It  there  are  but  two  paths  through  the  winding,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  poles  in  the  field,  and  but  two  brushes  are  required 
Fon  the  commutator.  If  there  were  six  poles  instead  of  four,  there 
Lwould  be  three  coils  in  series  before  connecting  to  adjacent  seg- 
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ments.  In  other  words,  in  a  series  winding,  all  of  the  coils  in 
the  same  relative  positions  under  like  poles  are  connected  to- 
gether in  series. 

The  balancing  rings  prevented  bucking  by  placing  sections  of 
the  armature  winding,  normally  at  the  same  potential,  per- 
manently in  parallel.  The  series  winding  prevents  bucking  by 
placing  sections  of  the  winding  under  similar  poles  pennanently 
in  series.  The  voltage  of  a  series  winding  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  parallel  winding  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pairs  of 
poles  in  the  field. 

The  formula  for  the  e.m.f.  generated  in  a  parallel-wound 
armature  is 

The  formula  for  the  e.m.f.  generated  in  a  series  winding  is 
^       ^ZnP 

^  =  "lo^- 

Where  E  =  e.m.f.  generated. 

^  =  Magnetic  flux  per  pole. 
P  =  Number  of  pairs  of  poles  in  field. 
Z  =  Number  of  armature  conductors. 
n  =  Number  of  revolutions  per  second. 

If  a  four-pole  armature  containing  a  given  number  of  conduc- 
tors is  connected  as  a  parallel  winding  so  as  to  deliver  20  am- 
peres at  110  volts,  the  same  armature  connected  as  a  series 
winding  with  the  same  number  of  conductors  would  give  10 
amperes  at  220  volts.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  e.m.f. 
of  a  series  winding  is  equal  to  P  times  the  e.m.f.  of  a  parallel 
winding  for  the  same  number  of  armature  conductors,  the  current 
delivered,  varying  inversely  with  the  voltage  for  a  given  size 
armature,  the  power  being  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

The  series  winding  is  commonly  used  on  street  railway  motors 
because  of  its  adaptability  to  the  relatively  high  voltage  of  the 
system  and  its  freedom  from  sparking  troubles  when  the  arma- 
ture wears  down  in  its  bearings,  and  the  fact  that  only  two  sets  of 
brushes  are  required  and  these  can  be  placed  on  top  where  they 
can  be  readily  inspected  from  above. 

A  single  series  winding  is  one  in  which  a  series  of  **?  sets  of 
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coils**  encircles  the  commutator  any  nunil>er  of  times,  necessary 
to  include  all  coik  and  slots.     The  terminals  of  each  set  of 

•*^  coils**  must  be  connected  to  adjacent  commutator  segments. 

The  single  series  winding  is  the  commonest  two-circuit  winding 
employed.     The  number  of  coils  possible  in  such  a  winding  is 


C  =  ^ 
^         2 


y  +  L 


P  =  number  of  poles  in  field. 

y  =  the  connecting  pitch,  that  \s,  the  number  of  commuta- 
tor segments  passed  over  between  the  terminals  of  the 
coil- 
C  —  number  of  coils  on  armature. 
In  Fig.  305,  the  conductor  in  slot  No.  10  connects  to  the  ninth 
commutator  segment  removed  from  the  one  on  which  the  conduc* 
tor  in  slot  No.  1  terminates.     Therefore  the  applictaion  of  this 
formula  is 

^2  =  2  X  9j  —  1  =  17  coils  occupjring  34  winding  spaces. 

Fig.  306  shows  a  single  layer  series  winding,  that  is,  one-half 
of  a  coil  completely  fills  a  slot  and  may  consist  of  a  bar.  as  in 


Fir..    307.— Bar    winding.  Fig,    308. — Oul    winding. 

Fig,  307,  or  a  coil,  as  in  Fig.  308.     If  a  bar  is  employed,  the  coil. 

has  but  a  single  turn  and  the  end  connections  are  as  in  Fig.  309 


Pig,  300*— End  csonoections  for  "two  circuit"  or  "wave"  wound  armature. 
If  it  is  a  coil  of  several  convolutions,  the  end  connections  are 
as  in  310,     This  winding  is  identical  with  the  parallel  \\4nding 
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shown  in  Fig.  311  except  in  regard  to  the  end  connections  to  the 
commutator.  In  Fig.  311  each  coil  forms  a  loop  as  in  Fig.  312 
and  its  terminals  are  connected  to  adjacent  segments.  In  Fig. 
306  and  Fig.  309  the  winding  progresses  in  a  series  of  zigzag 
lines  or  waves,  hence  it  is  called  a  wave  winding.  While  Fig.  311 
and  Fig.  312  is  called  a  lap  or  loop  winding.     It  is  preferable, 
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Fid.  310. — C<>nnccti«)ns  of  adjacent  cx)ils  on  wave  wound  armature. 


however,  to  designate  the  lap  winding  as  a  parallel  winding  and 
the  wave  winding  as  a  series  winding. 

The  relation  between  the  number  of  poles,  the  pitch  and  the 
number  of  coils  for  a  series  winding,  which  results  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  series  formula  should  be  considered. 

A  few  possible  variations  are  as  follows: 


4 


7  +1  =  15  coils 

^  -1  =  13  coils 

+  1  =  17  coils 

-1  =  15  coils 

"+1  =  19  coils 


8 


—  1  =  17  coils 

UsinK  a  hack  or  connecting  pitch  of  7.  8  or  9  plus  or  minus 
1,  shows  that  an  (^Id  number  of  coils  will  always  be  obtained 
if  the  number  of  poles,  four,  divided  by  two,  is  an  even  quantity. 

Therefore,  when  ^  is  even,  C  must  be  odd.     Four  pole  railway 

motors,  usinp:  a  series  winding,  will  therefore  require  an  odd 
number  of  coils.  A  certain  manufacturer,  having  conveniently 
available  an  armature  adapted  for  an  even  number  of  coils,  was 
obliged  to  place  in  one  pair  of  winding  spaces  a  dead  coil,  the 
ends  of  which  were  taped  up  and  not  connected  to  the  com- 
mutator, in  order  to  satisfy  the  above  formula. 
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Applying  the  foregoing  principle  to  a  6-pole  machine  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  possible  variations: 

+  1  =  22 


c-fx 


1  =  20 


+  1  =  25 


8 


-1  =  23 


+  1  =  28 
- 1  ='26 


Here  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  poles 
by  2  is  odd.     Then,  whether  the  number  of  coils  required  shall  be 

even  or  odd  depends  upon  the  pitch,  for  when  ?  is  odd,  C  is  even 

if  y  is  odd.    Thus,  if  the  back  or  connecting  pitch  were  9,  28  or 

26  coils  would  satisfy  the  formula  for  if  ?  is  odd,  C  is  even  if  yb  is 

odd.  But  if  the  connecting  pitch  were  8,  25  or  23  coils  would 
satisfy  the  equation,  for  y  then  being  even,  C  is  odd.  Under  all 
circumstances,  for  a  single  series  winding,  the  number  of  coils 
must  satisfy  the  equation 

C  =  I  X  >'  +  1. 

Referring  back  to  Fig.  296  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are 
but  two  paths  through  this  winding  and  that  only  two  brushes 
are  required  to  collect  the  current.     Nevertheless  if  the  current 
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Fig.  314 


collecting  caj)acity  of  the  two  brushes  is  not  sufficient,  other  brushes 
may  l)e  placed  in  the  dotted  position  shown  and  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  ones  diametrically  opposite,  without  altering  the 
result.     It  is  a  two-layer  winding  in  which  one  half  of  each  coil 


CKx:upies  the  bottom  of  a  slot,  shown  in  dotted  hnes,  the  other  half 
shown  in  solid  lines  occupies  the  top  of  another  slot*  These 
two-layer  windings  arc  quite  commonly  used  for  both  series  and 
parallel  connected  armatures. 

The  distance  between  the  outgoing  conductor  of  one  coil  and 
the  outgoing  conductor  of  the  next  coil  connected  to  it  is  called 
the  total  winding  pitch.  It  is  designated  by  the  letter  y.  If 
yb  equals  the  back  pitch  and  yf  the  front  pitch  then  y  equals  the 
total  winding  pitch.  This  is  generally  the  same  as  the  commti- 
tator  pitch,  yc.  Fig*  313  illustrates  these  pitches  for  a  wave  wind- 
ing and  Fig,  314  for  a  lap  winding. 

In  general,  it  may  hK?  stated  that  the  commutator  pitch,  yc^ 

on  either  winding  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  front  pitch, 

yj,  and  the  back  pitch,  yb. 

360*^ 
WTien  the  throw  of  a  coil  is  exactly  equal  to or  180  electrical 
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This  throw  or  spread  of 
If  the  throw  is  less  than 

Such  a  winding  is  often 


degrees,  it  is  said  to  be  a  full  pitch  coil. 
the  coil  is  also  known  as  the  pole  pitch. 

*■ #  it  is  said  to  have  a  fractional  pitch. 

P 
designated  as  a  short  pitch  or  short  chord  winding. 

In  the  case  of  Fig,  296,  which  is  a  4-pole»  2~layer  \%4nding  with 
17  slots  containing  34  winding  spaces  and  17  coils  and  17  com- 
mutator segments^  the  back  pitch,  yb,  is  9  and  the  front  pitchy  yf, 
is  7.     The  formula  for  the  commutator  pitch  in  such  a  mnding  is 

,        yf  +  yb         7  +  9         ^ 
yk  -   — 2^  ^  —2—   ^  8. 

The  first  end  of  conductor  1  in  the  top  half  of  the  first  slot  is 
connected  to  segment  .4,  while  the  last  end  of  this  coil,  occupjang 
winding  space  10  in  the  bottom  of  another  slot,  terminates  on 
segment  A',  which  is  the  eighth  segment  removed  from  .4.  thus 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  commutator  pitch  called  for  in 
the  formula.  Thus,  in  a  4-pole  machine,  the  last  conductor  of  one 
coil,  and  the  first  conductor  of  another  coil  which  lies  under  another 
pair  of  pdes,  are  connected  to  one  commutator  segment.  The  last 
end  of  the  second  coil  is  connected  to  the  commutator  segment  y, 
adjacent  to  the  one  from  which  the  first  end  of  the  first  coil  was 
conn£cted.  Thus  there  are  two  coils  connected  in  series  with 
their^outgoing  conductors  under^diiferent  north  poles  and  their 
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returning  conductors  under  different  south  poles.    A  wave  wind- 
ing thereby  results  in  producing  a  series  or  two-circuit  winding. 

Where  formed  coils  are  employed,  one  half  of  each  coil  may  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  slot,  the  first  end  of  each  coil  tagged 
respectively,  H-l,  +2,  +3,  etc.  The  last  ends  of  these  coils  are 
correspondingly  tagged  —1,  —2,  —3.  If  the  armature  is  to  be 
connected  as  a  parallel  winding,  each  coil  must  terminate  on 
adjacent  segments.  If  a  two-layer  winding  is  desired,  Fig.  308 
shows  how  simply  the  connections  are  arranged.  Taking,  say, 
the  right-hand  half  of  each  coil,  and  placing  in  the  bottom  of  its 
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Fig.  315. 

proper  slot,  as  many  coils  as  slots  will  be  required.  The  left- 
hand  half  is  then  folded  down  to  occupy  the  top  of  a  slot  sepa- 
rated from  the  one  in  which  the  other  half  of  the  coil  is  placed  by 
the  proper  throw.  Selecting  two  seg:ments  approximately  mid- 
way between  the  spread  of  the  coil,  connect  the  plus  end  of  coil 
No.  1  to  segment  No.  1.  The  plus  end  of  No.  2  should  be  con- 
nected to  segment  No.  2,  the  plus  end  of  coil  No.  3  to  segment 
No.  3  and  so  on  until  the  first  end  of  every  coil  is  connected 
to  one  commutator  segment.  Every  segment  will  now  have  one 
wire  connected  to  it.  If  no  system  of  identification  has  been 
used  the  following  method  may  be  employed  for  identif)ang  the 
proper  coils:  Thus  taking  the  two  ends  of  a  testing  circuit,  L-1 


and  L-2,  Fig.  315,  coming  from  a  generator  in  series  with  a  lamp, 
apply  L'l  to  segment  No.  1  and  test  with  L-l  until  the  lighting 
of  the  lamp  indicates  the  minus  end  of  coil  No.  L  This  is  then 
comiected  to  segment  No.  2.  Leaving  L-1  in  the  same  position, 
1^2  is  now  used  to  explore  for  the  minus  end  of  coil  No.  2.  This 
in  turn  should  be  brought  down  to  segment  No.  3,  continuing  to 
test  for  the  negative  terminal  of  each  succeeding  coil.  All  of 
these  ends  in  proper  order  may  be  connected  to  their  segments 
until  the  winding  closes  upon  itself  re-entrant. 

Should  a  series  winding  instead  of  parallel  binding  be  desired, 
the  two  ends  of  each  coil  would  connect  to  segments  approxi- 
mately 180  electrical  degrees  apart,  instead  of  connecting  to 
adjacent  segments,  the  coils  thus  thrown  in  series  under  like 
field  poles  terminating  on  adjacent  segments. 

The  difference  between  a  parallel  and  a  series  winding  may 
usually  be  distinguished  by  inspection.  If  the  end  connections 
of  a  coil  or  face  conductor  on  the  front  and  back  of  an  armature 
both  extend  the  same  way  as  in  Fig.  316,  it  is  a  parallel  winding. 


Fig.  3t6. 


Pig.  317. 


I 

W  If,  however,  the  end  connections  as  they  are  viewed  from  the 
'  face  conductor,  extend  opposite  ways,  as  in  Fig,  317,  it  is  a  series 
winding.  Care  should  be  taken  to  regard  the  end  connections 
leading  from  the  end  of  one  coil  to  the  end  of  another  coil  on  the 
front  of  the  armature  and  not  the  end  connections  constituting 
the  turns  of  a  single  coil,  which  would  be  misleading. 
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SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  V 

D.  C.  GENERATORS 

ARMATURE  WINDINGS 

1.  Define  the  following  terms  used  in  armature  winding:  front  of  armature, 
back  of  armature,  face  conductor;  convolution;  coil. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  "spread"  or  "throw"  of  a  coil?  How  is  it 
expressed  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  spread  of  a  coil  for  any  machine  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  "back  pitch"  of  an  armature  winding  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "front  pitch"  of  an  armature  winding? 

6.  Define  a  lap  or  loop  winding. 

7.  What  is  a  closed  coil  or  re-entrant  winding  ? 

8.  What  is  a  parallel  or  multi-circuit  winding  ? 

9.  What  is  a  chord  winding  ?  What  are  its  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages ?    What  is  the  minimum  throw  for  a  chord  winding  ? 

10.  What  is  a  double  armature  winding  ?    What  are  its  advantages  ? 

11.  How  many  paths  are  there  between  brushes  of  opposite  polarity  through 
a  parallel  armature  winding? 

(a)  In  a  two-pole  field  ? 

(6)  In  a  four-pole  field  ? 

(c)  In  a  six-pole  field  ? 

How  many  brushes  does  each  armature  require  ? 

12.  Just  where  should  brushes  be  located  with  respect  to  the  windings? 
How  far  apart  must  brushes  of  similar  polarity  be  placed  on  the  commutator 
in  a  multipolar  machine  with  a  four-pole  field  and  a  parallel  armature  winding  ? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  "two-circuit"  armature  winding?  How  many 
brushes  does  it  require  ? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  a  "series"  armature  winding? 

15.  What  is  a  "wave"  winding? 

16.  How  far  apart  must  brushes  be  placed  on  the  commutator  of  a  4-pole 
machine  with  a  series  armature  winding  ? 

17.  What  is  the  formula  for  the  e.m.f.  generated  in  a  parallel  wound  arma- 
ture? What  is  the  formula  for  the  e.m.f.  generated  in  a  series  wound 
armature  ? 

18.  What  is  the  formula  for  the  number  of  coils  which  must  be  employed 
on  a  series-wound  armature  ? 

19.  Under  what  conditions  must  an  odd  number  of  coils  be  employed  on  a 
series-wound  armature  ? 

20.  Under  what  conditions  may  an  even  number  of  coils  be  employed  on  a 
series-wound  armature  ? 

21.  What  restrictions  are  there  upon  the  number  of  coils  which  may  be 
employed  on  a  parallel -wound  armature? 

22.  What  is  meant  by  a  "full  pitch"  winding?     A  fractional  pitch  coil? 

23.  What  is  meant  by  the  "winding  pitch"  or  the  "commutator  pitch?" 

24.  State  the  formula  for  the  "connecting  pitch"  in  a  series  winding. 
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SECTION  Vlir  CHAPTER  VI 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

ARMATURE  REACTIONS 

A  generator  armature  may  be  considered  in  two  ways,  first, 

as  a  source  of  e.mi,  and  second^  as  a  source  of  magnetism.     The 

various  ways  in  which  e.m.fs,  are  generated,  the  manner  of 

placing  the  coils  and  the  connections  to  the  commutator  have 

explained.    These  effects  may  be  better  understood  by  con- 

dering  the  armature  winding  of  a  bipolar  machine  as  being 

milar  to  a  multiple-series  arrange- 
ment of  batteries,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
318.  Here  the  different  cells  may  be 
used  to  represent  individual  coils. 
The  voltage  of  each  coil  in  a  generator 
depends  upon  its  position  in  the  field. 
The  coils  nearest  the  top  and  bottom 

generate    very   little  electro-motive- 

rce  because  they  cut  the  flux  ob-  ,q  -sy_  *— JT   »o 

quely  while  those  in  the  center  of  the  ^    J||g 

field  cutting  squarely  across  the  mag-  p^^  ^^^ 

netic  lines  generate  a  maximum  e.m.f. 

The  total  e.m.f-  delivered  at  the  terminals  A-B  will  be  the  sum 
of  the  e.m.fs.  of  the  separate  cells  or  coils  on  one  side.  The  sum 
of  the  voltages  shown  in  the  figure  would  be  100.  While  the 
voltage  in  adjacent  coils  will  vary,  the  current  is  the  same  in  all, 
for  they  are  in  series.  If,  then,  terminals  A-B  arc  to  deliver 
100  volts  and  100  amperes,  the  portion  C  must  contribute  100 
volts  and  50  amperes,  while  the  portion  D  must  likewise  contrib- 
ute 100  volts  and  50  amperes. 

Next,  consider  the  annature  as  a  source  of  magnetism.  As- 
suming for  simplicity  a  ring  winding,  suppose  the  magnetizing 
effect  of  the  current  flowing  through  one-half  of  the  armature  is  as 
pictured  in  Fig.  319,  A  north  pole  would  be  produced  at  the  top 
and  a  south  pole  at  the  bottom.  As  the  current  flows  through 
both  halves  of  the  winding  at  the  same  time,  the  result  is  as 
shown  in  Fig.  320.  Here,  a  consequent  south  pole  is  produced 
where  the  current  enters  the  winding  and  divides,  and  a  conse- 
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quent  north  pole  produced  where  the  current  leaves  the  winding 
at  the  top.  The  magnetic  field  produced  by  this  current  is 
shown  in  Pig.  321.  The  lines  of  force  in  the  main  emanate  from 
one  side  of  the  ring  and  return  through  space  to  the  other  side. 


Fig.  319. 


Fig.  320. 


Some  few  leak  across  internally.  The  armature,  therefore,  be- 
comes an  electro-magnet  with  a  tendency  to  produce  a  magnetic 
field  in  proportion  to  the  current  flowing  through  its  windings.    It 


^0^ 


Fig.  321. 

does  not  matter  whether  the  armature  is  ring  wound  as  in  Fig.  320, 
or  drum  wound,  as  in  Fig.  322.  In  both  cases  the  conductors  on  the 
left  half  carry  current  toward  the  observer,  and  those  on  the  right 
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17  from  the  ohserrer*    The  magnetic  fidd  resuHiiig  from  the 
ig  winding,  Aown  m  P^.  320,  will  be  ideQlkal  with  the  Seid 

king  from  the  drum  wtndtng  shown  in  Pig.  322. 

Now  consider  the  magortie  effect  of  a  currOTt  in  an  annatnre 
winding  when  the  field  is  not  energiied.  Thus,  in  Pig.  322, 
assume  a  current  from  some  external  source  led  into  the  winding 
through  brushy  pUced  in  line  with  the  points  A-B.  No  matter 
what  the  method  of  winding  or  connectioa,  the  result  will  be 
that  all  the  conductors  on  the  side  A-C-B  will  carry  current  in 

le  directioo  and  those  on  the  opposite  side,  A^D^B,  in  the  re- 
irerse  direction.    A  circle  m*ith  a  dot  in  the  center  will  represent 
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Fia  322. 

the  pointed  end  of  an  arrow  and  pictures  current  flowing  in  a 
wire  toward  the  observer,  A  circle  with  a  cross  in  it  pictures  the 
feathered  end  of  an  arrow  carrying  current  away  from  the  ob- 
server. Blank  circles  represent  idle  conductors  carrying  no 
current.  Thus,  in  the  figure,  the  field  coils  are  shown  to  be  dead, , 
while  the  armature  is  carrying  a  current.  The  magnetic  field 
resulting  will  be  in  the  direction  shown.  Lines  of  force  will  em- 
anate from  the  top  of  the  armature  and  diverge,  cross  the  field 
poles  perpendicularly  and  converge  at  the  bottom,  re-entering 
the  armature  at  the  south  pole. 

Next,  consider  the  effect  of  introducing  a  current  into  the 
field  winding  while  the  armature  carries  no  current.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  field  is  shown  in  Fig.  323  and  the  blank 
circles  surrounding  the  armature  show  the^e  conductors  to  be 
idle.     The  magneto-motive-force  of  the  field  windings  will  pro- 
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\Vh<?n  t-A'*^^  n'.a;j'net'^>-niot!ve-forces  operate  in  the  same  r^on  but 
an  an  anj.Me  one  to  the  other  the  direction  of  the  field  is  a  resultant 
of  the  tv/o  ma;(neto-motive-forces.  Fig.  524  illustrates  the  result 
of  -uf^'rrimfxjsing  the  majrneto-motive-force  shown  in  Fig.  522 
on  Vv'.  323.     Here  the  ma?neto-motive-force  of  the  armature 


tf^nflinij  to  [)rof1uce  a  north  pole  at  the  top,  reacts  on  the  pole  tip, 
A,  forcing  the  flux  away  from  this  point,  while  it  attracts  the 
fliix  to  the  i)ole  tip  B,  concentrating  it  there.  The  same  effect 
is  noticed  on  the  other  side  of  the  armature,  where  it  reacts  on  the 
I)ole  tip  6*,  fcjreing  the  flux  away  from  this  point  and  attracting 
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l^it  to  the  tip  D.  Therefore,  the  uniform  flux  distribution  shown 
Fig.  323  is  disturbed.  It  is  weakened  at  ^4  and  C,  Fig.  324* 
md  strengthened  at  B  and  D,  The  bulk  of  the  lines  of  force 
from  the  field  pole  A'  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  armature 
It  the  center  of  the  pole,  but  are  crowded  down  to  the  position 
\Ni*  The  lines  of  force  which  would  enter  the  armature  at  C 
'in  Fig.  323  are  not  permitted  to  do  so,  but  are  compelled  to  enter 
at  the  point  Si,  Fig,  324.  These  lines  emerge  from  the  arma- 
ture at  A^i  and  enter  the  field  pole  at  Si  instead  of  at  S. 

As  a  coil  terminates  on  adjacent  segments,  a  short  circuit 
results  as  the  brush  bridges  these  segments.  To  prevent  an 
excessive  current  flowing  in  this  short  circuit,  there  must  be 
practically  no  lines  of  force  cut  by  this  coil  at  this  time.     Hence 


Pig.  325. 

the  brushes  are  placed  where  they  will  bridge  the  coil,  while  it 
is  passing  parallel  to  the  flux,  in  the  middle  nf  the  gap  space. 

The  normal  position  for  the  brushes,  if  the  field  were  not  dis- 
torted, would  therefore  be  at  A-B,  Fig.  323.  The  conductors  at 
A'B  have  reached  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  field  and  are  about 
to  reverse  their  direction  of  cutting.  In  Fig,  324,  however,  the 
field  has  been  distorted  into  the  direction  Ni,  5%.  In  order  that 
the  brushes  may  short-circuit  a  coil  in  the  neutral  gap,  they  must 
be  placed  where  they  arc  squarely  perpendicular  to  the  field. 
They  must,  therefore,  stand  on  the  line  A*:B\ 

It  does  not  require  power  to  generate  an  e.m.f.  for  there  is 
no  reaction  of  the  armature  on  the  magnetic  field  except  through 
the  magnetic  eflfects  of  the  currents  delivered.  Thus,  Fig.  323 
might  represent  an  armature  delivering  full   voltage  but  no 
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current,  consequently  absorbing  no  power  and  producing  no 
distortion  of  the  magnetic  field.  Fig.  325  represents  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree  the  effects  of  armature  reacton.  Here  the  field 
pole  tip,  A,  has  the  magnetism  practically  neutralized  in  it 


while  the  tip  D  is  highly  satiu'ated.     Similarly,  the  flux  is  de- 
stroyed at  C  and  piled  up  at  B, 

The  result  of  advancing  the  brushes  in  Fig.  324  to  the  posi- 
tion A^'B'  now  resolves  the  magneto-motive-force  of  the  arma- 
ture into  two  components,  one  a  cross-magnetizing  belt,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  326  by  the  conductors  D-E  carrying  current  toward 


Fig.  327. 

the  observer,  while  the  conductors  F-G  carry  this  same  current 
away  from  the  observer.  These  conductors  produce  a  magneto- 
motive-force in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  B.  The  main  field 
magneto-motive-force  is  in  the  direction  C.  The  conductors  D-F 
carry  current  toward  the  observer,  which  retiuns  through  the 
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cxmductors  E-G.  This  represents  a  dianagnetizing  belt  in  thedireo 
tion  of  the  arrow,  // .  The  cxxjss-niagnetizing  belt  tends  to  dis- 
tort the  magnetic  field.  The  demagnetizing  belt  tends  to  weaken 
the  magnetic  field.  This  is  shown  more  completely  in  Fig.  327. 
Here  the  relative  direction  of  the  armattire  and  field  magneto- 
motive-forces are  pictured  by  arrows. 
Fig.  528  ahoirs  a  vector  diagram  of  these 
conditions.  Here  0-A  represents  by  its 
length  and  direction  the  magnitude  and  ^ 
direction  of  the  field  magneto-motive-  i 
force  while  0-D  represents  the  armature  j;'— 
magneto-motive-force.  Thus,  two  mag- 
neto-motive-forces brought  to  bear  upon 
the  same  area  produce  the  resultant  flux  0-E,     Because  of  this 

»  distortion  of  the  magnetic  field,  the  brushes  must  be  advanced  to 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  329.  The  armature's  magneto-motive- 
force,  as  now  shown  by  the  arrow,  is  partly  against  the  field's 
magneto-motive-force.  The  corresponding  vector  is  Fig.  33Q. 
Here  0-A  is  the  field  m.m.f.  as  before.  The  armature's  m.mi.. 
O-D,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  new  brush  position.  This  may  be 
resolved  into  two  components,  0-F,  a  cross-magnetizing  force, 


Fig.  128. 


Fig.  329. 


and  0-C",  a  demagnetizing  force.  The  latter  is  exactly. opposed 
to  the  field.  The  resultant  flux  is  now  due  to  the  combination 
of  the  field  m.m,f.»  O-A,  and  the  armature's  m.m.f .  0-D.  A 
parallelogram  constructed  on  these  two  components  gives  for 
the  resultant  flux  the  direction  and  magnitude  0-E.     It  will  be 

Eat  O'E  is  distorted  through  a  greater  angle  than  the 
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line  O'E  in  Fig.  330  is  less  than  before,  indicating  a  smaller  actual 
flux. 

The  effects  of  armature  reaction  may  then  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  An  armature  generating  an  e.m.f.,  but  delivering  no 
current,  produces  no  reaction  or  disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
field.  It  therefore  absorbs  no  power  (except  that  required  for 
core  losses). 

When  an  armature  delivers  current  its  magneto-motive-forces 
react  on  the  field  flux  and  distort  it  in  a  generator  in  the  direction 

of  rotation.  This  brings  the 
short-circuited  coils  under  the 
brush  into  an  active  field.  This 
results  in  sparking  at  the  brushes, 
which  necessitates  shifting  the 
brushes  in  the  direction  of  ro- 
Fig.  330.  tation  to  a  point  where  sparking 

disappears.  This  adjusting  of 
the  brushes  resolves  the  armature  magneto-motive-force  into 
two  components,  one  cross-magnetizing  and  the  other  de- 
magnetizing. The  latter  weakens  the  field  arid  results  in  still 
further  distortion.  This  necessitates  advancing  the  brushes  still 
further  to  overtake  the  neutral  line.  If  the  field  is  too  weak  the 
armature  reaction  will  distort  it  so  far  that  no  position  can  be 
found  where  commutation  can  be  obtained  without  sparking. 

It  is  therefore  important  in  machines  designed  for  constant 
potential,  to  employ  a  relatively  high  field  magneto-motive- 
force  which  will  establish  a  high  flux  density  in  the  field  poles,  so 
that  these  poles  will  be  pre-empted  for  field  magnetism  and 
highly  saturated.  The  armature  should  be  relatively  weak  as  an 
electro-magnet  so  as  to  produce  comparatively  slight  reaction 
on  the  field  flux.  The  field  distortion  will  then  be  small  and  the 
brushes  need  be  advanced  but  very  little.  These  things  will 
contribute  to  sparkless  commutation. 
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DIRECT4:CRRE\T  GENERATORS 
ARMATURE  REACTIOHS 


L  Sketch  a  Gmittnie  ting  annattire  windtQK  for  a  btpoJar  6eld.  If  the 
ontpnt  is  1 10  volts  and  80  ampcns*  indicate  approodmatdy  tbe  vcfltaee  and 
Cttcpetil  which  each  of  the  Taiioas  coOs  oootribute. 

2.  Sketch  an  armature  in  a  bipolar  fidd.  Show  the  Bmx  distiibutiofi  when 
the  amiature  carries  no  current  but  when  the  field  is  enefigixed^ 

3.  Sketch  an  armatitfe  in  a  bipolar  field  with  the  brushes  in  proper  position. 
Sketch  the  flux  distribution  when  the  armattinc  carries  current  but  when  the 
field  is  dead. 

4*  Sketch  an  armature  in  a  bipolar  field  with  the  brushes  in  proper  position. 
Indicate  direction  of  rotation.  Show  direction  and  distribution  of  (lux  when 
field  and  armature  are  both  energized. 

5.  If  the  brushes  of  a  generator  are  g:i\'en  a  forward  lead,  what  is  the  ^ect 

^upon  the  field  magnetism  ?  Explain  fully. 
6.  Sketch  an  armature  winding  with  the  brushes  in  the  proper  advanced 
■isitioa.  Lay  off  the  cross-magnetizing  belt  and  the  demagnetiring  belt, 
'  7.  If  the  brushes  are  at  right  angles  to  an  undistofted  field  what  proportion 
of  the  total  armature  ampere- turns  are  in  the  croK-inagnetizing  bdt  and  what 
proportion  are  in  the  demagne tiling  belt  ? 
8,  If  the  brushes  are  ad%'anced  90  degrees  what  proportion  of  the  armature 
ampere-turns  are  in  the  cross-magnetizing  belt  and  what  proportion  are  in  the 
demagnetizing  belt  ? 

9,  What  pre?cautions  should  be  taken  in  the  original  design  and  subsequent 
operation  of  a  generatttr  in  order  that  the  objectionable  rcsulls  of  armature 
reactions  may  be  avoided. 

10.  What  are  the  principal  results  of  armature  reaction  in  a  generator  ? 


SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  VII 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

CAUSES    OF   SPARKING;    REMEDIES 

There  are  two  classes  of  sparking  troubles  at  the  commutator 
of  direct-cturent  machines.  First,  those  which  are  inherent, 
due  to  defective  design.  Second,  those  due  to  operating  causes, 
which  may  be  remedied.  Consider  first  those  due  to  the  inherent 
causes.     In  Fig.  331  is  pictured,  for  convenience,  a  ring  winding. 


Fig.  331. 

although  a  drum  winding  will  produce  the  same  results.  If  the 
brush  is  collecting  100  amperes  it  may  be  assumed  that  50 
amperes  comes  from  the  left  section,  embracing  coils,  Wy  X,  etc., 
while  50  comes  from  the  right,  including  coils  F,  f/,  T,  etc.  In 
the  position  shown,  the  coil  V  is  short-circuited  by  the  brush  and 
is  about  to  be  transferred  from  the  position  V  to  the  position 
U.  In  the  minute  fraction  of  a  second  while  it  is  on  short  cir- 
cuit, it  is  necessary  that  the  current  of  50  amperes  flowing  in 
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one  direction  shall  be  slowed  down  to  a  standstill,  reversed,  and 
brought  up  to  50  amperes  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  instantly  stop,  start  or  reverse  the  current  in  a  coil, 
because  of  the  self-induction  that  is  encountered.  When  the 
coil  W  reaches  the  position  V,  the  50  amperes  flowing  in  it  slows 
down  to  approximately  40  amperes.  The  attempt  of  the  cur- 
rent to  fall  (due  to  the  cessation  of  the  voltage  in  this  coil  as  it 
reaches  the  neutral  position  in  the  field  where  it  is  cutting  no 
lines  of  force),  is  now  opposed  by  an  e.m.f.  of  self-induction  due 
to  the  collapse  of  the  flux  about  the  coil  as  the  current  decreases. 
This  e.m.f.  of  self-induction  sustains  the  current  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  at  the  instant  pictured,  the  current  has  fallen  to 
only  40  amperes.  If  the  brush  is  made 
of  copper  leaves  of  low  resistance,  no 
appreciable  change  in  contact  resistance 
between  the  brush  and  the  segment  ^, 
takes  place  as  the  area  of  contact  be- 
tween these  two  decreases.  The  50  am- 
peres from  W  divides,  40  continues  to 
flow  through  V,  while  the  remaining  10 
comes  down  to  the  segment/  The  40  am- 
peres from  V  combines  with  the  50  from 
U  and  passes  into  the  segment  e.  At  the 
moment  this  segment  breaks  from  the 
tip  of  the  brush  this  entire  current  of  90  amperes  must  be  ruptured. 
A  spark  will  therefore  be  produced  between  the  trailing  edge  of  the 
segment  e  and  the  brush,  as  the  current  in  V  cannot  be  instantly 
stopped  and  reversed. 

If  a  high  resistance  carbon  brush  is  substituted  for  the  copper 
one,  this  sparking  will  be  lessened  if  not  entirely  prevented. 
Under  these  conditions,  as  the  segment  e  passes  out  from  under 
the  brush,  and  the  area  of  contact  between  the  two  diminishes, 
the  contact  resistance  increases.  This  causes  an  increasing  fall 
of  potential  between  the  segment  e  and  the  brush.  This  rising 
potential  drop  is  impressed  upon  the  coil  V  in  shunt  with  the 
segment  e^  and  the  brush  li,  as  shown  in  Fig.  532.  This  increas- 
ing resistance  between  the  segment  e  and  brush  B  causes  the 
ourent  from  U  to  try  to  take  the  alternative  path  through  l^ 
in  the  opposite  direction  lo  the  current  flowing  therein  and  out 
by  the  segment  /  to  the  heel  of  the  brush  B,    This  tends  to 
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gradually  diminish  the  40  amperes  flowing  in  F,  and  may  reduce 
it  to  zero,  then  reverse  it,  and  by  the  time  the  final  break  occurs, 
succeed  in  establishing  a  new  current  of  the  proper  value  of  SO 
amperes  in  the  right  direction.  If  this  is  accomplished  when  e 
leaves  the  brush,  Fig.  331,  then  instead  of  having  to  break  90 
amperes,  the  50  amperes  from  U  turns  upward  into  V,  joins  in 
multiple  with  the  50  amperes  from  W,  making  100  amperes, 
which  comes  down  through  the  common  lead  to  /  and  is  picked 
up  by  the  brush.  The  current  thus  finds  a  path  to  the  brush 
without  the  necessity  of  arcing  from  the  trailing  edge  of  e.  If 
the  self-induction  of  the  coil  is  high  it  may  be  that  even  a  high 
resistance  brush  of  usual  width  will  not  effect  this  result.  If  a 
broad  brush  which  prolongs  the  duration  of  short  circuit  is  used, 
it  will  sometimes  effectually  cure  sparking  that  could  not  be 
cured  in  any  other  way.  If,  however,  a  broad  high  resistance 
brush,  placed  in  the  neutral  position,  still  fails  to  prevent  spark- 
ing, the  brush  position  may  be  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
rotation  until  the  coil  V  comes  under  the  fringe  of  the  flux  from 
the  pole  which  it  is  approaching.  This  causes  V  to  cut  lines  of 
force  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  cut  by  coil  X,  which 
will  generate  an  e.m.f.  in  the  reverse  direction.  As  the  coil  is 
on  short  circuit  a  very  small  e.m.f.  will  ser\'e  to  rapidly  choke 
dd\vn  to  a  standstill  the  40  amperes  therein,  and  quickly  build 
up  the  required  current  of  50  amperes  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  action,  combined  with  the  reversing  tendency  obtained  by 
the  broad  high  resistance  bnish,  will  effectually  prevent  sparking 
from  self-induction. 

When  the  field  is  undistorted  the  brushes  may  rest  upon  the 
line  A'B,  which  is  the  no-load  or  theoretical  neutral.  When 
carrying  a  load  the  true  neutral  line  jXTpendicular  to  the  dis- 
torted field  is  C'B.  To  aid  in  the  reversal  of  current  in  V  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  advance  the  brushes  slightly  beyond 
this  position  to  the  line  D-B.  This  is  called  the  diameter  of 
commutation. 

Commutating  Poles 

Many  modern  generators  and  motors  employ  a  separate  field 
winding  placed  on  a  narrow  pole  situated  in  the  gap  space  mid- 
way between  the  main  field  poles.  The  function  of  this  winding 
is  to  resist  armature  reaction  and  consequent  field  distortion. 
It  produces  a  magneto-motive-force  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  armature.     It  is  connected  in  series  with  the  arma- 
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ture  and  is  at  all  times  not  only  opposed  to  but  proportional  in 
magnitude  to  the  armature's  m.m.f.  It  not  only  opposes  field 
distortion,  but  it  also  actually  supplies  a  flux  through  the  short- 
circuited  coil  expressly  for  commutating  purposes.  It  there- 
fore takes  the  place  of  the  commutating  fringe  required  from  the 
pole  tip  N,  Fig.  331.  When  such  a  commutating  pole  and 
winding  are  employed,  higher  voltages  per  coil  and  consequently 
between  segments,  are  possible  than  without  such  winding. 
Furthermore,  as  the  action  of  this  winding  automatically  varies 
with  the  load,  it  exerts  the  proper  counter-balancing  effect  against 
armature  reaction  at  all  loads.  There  is,  then,  but  one  neutral 
line  for  all  loads,  and  the  brushes  are  never  shifted. 
Prevention  of  Sparking 

In  the  original  design  of  a  machine  the  following  points  should 
be  observed  to  prevent  inherent  sparking: 

Firsti  the  winding  should  be  subdivided  into  many  coils  of  few 
convolutions  in  order  that  commutation  may  be  effected  (that 
is,  the  reversal  of  current  may  be  accomplished)  in  detail.  The 
e.m.f.  of  self-induction  varies  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
convolutions  in  a  coil.  Thus,  if  an  armature  consisted  of  40 
coils  of  10  convolutions  each  or  400  convolutions  and  800  con- 
ductors ;  and  another  armature  consisted  of  80  coils  of  5  convolu- 
tions each  or  400  convolutions  and  800  conductors,  the  latter, 
while  having  the  same  total  number  of  conductors  and  thus  being 
able  to  deliver  the  same  voltage,  would  have  just  one-fourth  the 
tendency  of  the  former  to  spark  from  self  induction. 

Secondi  imless  the  machine  has  commutating  poles,  the  field 
magnets  should  be  relatively  powerful  to  avoid  distortion.  With 
a  weak  field  no  sparkless  point  can  be  found. 

Thirdi  if  the  machine  is  not  provided  with  commutating  poles, 
the  pole  faces  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  give  a  fringe  of  magnetic 
field  of  sufficient  intensity  to  commutate  properly. 

Fourtfay  the  brushes  should  be  of  sufficient  resistance  and  width 
to  prolong  the  short  circuit  on  the  coil  the  required  time. 
Causes  of  Sparking  in  Operation 

The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  sparking  due  to 
improper  operation  of  machines : 

First,  brushes  not  on  the  diameter  of  commutation.  The 
no-load  neutral  may  be  found  in  the  following  way.  With  the 
armature  standing  still,  place  a  low  reading  voltmeter  across  the 
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brushes,  Fig.  333.  Energize  the  field  to  about  one-half  strength. 
Suddenly  break  the  field  circuit.  If  the  brushes  are  not  in  the 
proper  position  a  momentary  kick  will  be  observed  on  the  volt- 
meter. Shift  the  brushes  and  repeat  the  operation  on  the  field 
until  no  kick  is  observed.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  kick 
neutral.  It  is  the  proper  position  for  the  brushes  at  no-load. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  voltage,  if  any,  obtained  on  the 
voltmeter  under  these  conditions  is  not  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
armature  but  is  due  to  the  generation  of  unequal  e.m.fs.  in  the 
sections  which  should  exactly  balance  each  other.  When  the 
voltmeter  fails  to  respond,  the  brushes  are  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  field.  ^ 

A  better  method  of  obtaining  the  no-load  neutral  is  to  operate 
the  machine  as  a  motor.     Take  the  speed.    Reverse  the  con- 
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nections  and  run  the  machine  in  the  opposite  direction.  Again 
take  the  speed.  Shift  the  brushes  until  speed  is  the  same  in 
both  directions. 

To  obtain  the  full-load  neutral,  place  the  brushes  in  what 
appears  to  be  the  sparkless  position  when  the  machine  is  carry- 
ing its  load.  Take  leads  extending  from  a  low  reading  volt- 
meter and  explore  the  commutator,  touching  the  leads  on  adja- 
cent segments  and  move  them  back  and  forth.  Fig.  334.  When 
the  voltmeter  reads  zero  it  is  bridging  a  coil  which  is  cutting  no 
lines  of  force  and  is  therefore  in  the  exact  neutral  position.  The 
brushes  should  be  shifted  to  this  point.  This  position  may  be 
roughly  approximated  without  the  voltmeter  by  simply  adjusting 
the  rocker  arm  while  the  machine  is  carrying  its  load  until  all 
Sparking  disappears  or  at  least  reaches  a  minimum  value. 

Brushes  not  Equally  Spaced. — With  metallic  brushes  setjupon 
the  commutator  at  an  angle  and  adjusted  in  their  holders,  one 
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may  be  advmiioed  so  that  the  dtstance  between  bmsfaes  of  oppo- 
site polaritj  differs.  Tliis  would  divide  the  armature  into  nn* 
equal  sections  as  £i^  as  potential  is  concerned  and  would  cause 
sparking.  The  reoiedj  is  to  adjust  the  brushes  so  that  tb^  are 
equally  placed. 

Brushes  not  in  alignment  on  the  same  bnt^  holder  stud: 
Wh^^  the  amount  of  current  to  be  cotlet^ed  requires  several 
brushes  in  parallel^  it  may  be  that  one  wiQ  be  advanced  beyond 
the  others  if  they  are  placed  at  an  obliqiie  angle  to  the  commu- 
tator. The  total  brush  span  would  then  be  too  great  and  spark- 
ing would  result  from  the  larger  number  of  coils  short-circuited. 
The  remedy  would  be  to  pla<%  the  brushes  all  in  line.     If  the 
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Fig,  335. 


type  of  brush  holder  be  that  shown  in  Fig.  33>,  and  the  brushes 
are  radial,  there  is  little  danger  of  lack  of  alignment. 

If  brushes  are  set  with  too  much  or  too  little  pressure  there 
will  be  sparking.  Too  much  pressure  scores  the  commutator 
and  too  little  pressure  admits  of  bouncing.  Stationary  machinery 
requires  a  brush  pressure  of  from  1  to  4  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Railway  motors,  which  are  subjected  to  severe  vibra- 
tion, require  a  tension  of  4  to  7  pounds  per  square  inch. 

If  brushes  are  set  so  as  to  not  get  a  perfect  bevel  on  the 
commutator  there  will  be  sparking  due  to  insufficient  area  of 
contact.  Carbon  brushes  are  usually  square  on  the  end  when 
manufactured.  After  being  placed  on  the  commutator  under 
proper  tension,  a  piece  of  sand  paper  should  be  slipped  under 
the  brush  with  the  sanded  surface  against  the  brush.  This 
strip  of  paper  should  then  be  drawn  back  and  forth  along  the 
commutator  until  it  grinds  the  end  of  the  brush  concave  to  fit 
the  convexity  of  the  commutator* 

An  open  wire  in  the  armature  or  a  loose  connection  in  the 
commutator  will  cause  a  hot,  blue,  crackling  spark  which  bums 
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the  commutator  and  brush.  Suppose  a  break  occiu^  in  a  winding 
at  the  point  L,  Fig.  331,  in  the  wire  leading  to  a  segment.  As  the 
segment  d  passes  under  the  brush  it  will  collect  current  from  the 
right  side  of  the  armature,  but  when  d  leaves  the  brush,  current 
cannot  flow  through  the  coil,  C/,  because  of  the  break  at  L. 
The  entire  current  from  this  half  of  the  armature  must  therefore 
arc  from  the  point  K  to  the  brush.  This  biuns  and  blackens  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  segment.  When  the  machine  is  shut  down 
the  break  can  readily  be  located  because  it  is  in  the  connections 
leading  to  the  coil  which  bridges  segments  e-d,  between  which  is 
the  burned  edge,  K.  A  temporary  remedy  for  the  diflBculty  is 
to  put  a  jimiper  across  the  commutator  segments  e-d.  This  may 
be  a  wire  soldered  to  both  segments,  or,  in  a  small  motor,  a  drop 
of  solder  at  K  is  sufficient  to  bridge  the  gap  at  L.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  temporary  expedient.  As  soon  as  possible  the  connec- 
tions should  be  opened  up,  the  actual  break  located  by  inspection, 
and  a  permanent  repair  made. 

If  a  machine  is  carrying  a  heavy  ovcnrloady  there  will  be  an 
abnormal  distortion  of  the  field  and  consequent  sparking.  Such 
a  condition  would  be  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  ammeter, 
which  shows  the  load  carried.  The  remedy,  of  course,  would  be 
to  lighten  the  load.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  disconnect  any 
of  the  load,  sparking  might  be  reduced  by  lowering  the  speed  of 
the  generator  slightly  and  cutting  out  resistance  in  the  field 
rheostat  to  strengthen  the  field.  Sometimes  an  adjustment  of 
this  sort  can  be  made  so  as  to  strengthen  the  opposition  to  arma- 
ture reaction  although  at  reduced  potential. 

Sparking  will  occur  from  moisture  in  the  armature  winding. 
If  the  armature  has  been  submerged  in  water  or  has  been  newly 
wound,  with  the  insulation  not  thoroughly  dried  or  baked,  there 
may  be  internal  short  circuiting.  Stray  currents  would  cause 
heating  of  the  windings  and  an  unbalancing  of  the  delivered 
potentials.  Sparking  from  this  cause  would  be  accompanied  by 
smoking  of  the  insulation,  and  evidence  of  abnormal  stresses 
within.  A  remedy  would  be  to  operate  the  armature  on  short 
circuit  in  a  weak  field.  The  field  current  should  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  short-circuit  current  is  the  full  load  current  for  which  the 
armature  is  designed.  (This  method  gives  a  very  low  voltage 
between  conductors  while  running  on  short  circuit.) 
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If  possible  it  would  be  preferable  to  thoroughly  bake  the  arma- 
ture in  a  hot  room  or  box  until  al!  moisture  is  excluded.  A 
simple  oven  for  this  purpose  can  be  made  by  using  a  box  slightly 
larger  than  the  armature,  lining  it  with  asbestos,  having  holes  in 
the  top  and  bottom  and  a  bank  of  incandescent  lamps  under  the 
armature  in  the  box.     The  heat  generated  by  the  lamps  is  suffi- 

■  cient  to  thoroughly  dry  out  the  armature. 
A  high,  low,  or  loose  commutatar  bar  will  cause  the  brushes 
to  bounce  and  spark.     The  large  number  of  metallic  and  insulat- 

t  segments  of  which  a  commutator  is  composed  make  it  very 
cult  to  insure  that  all  are  securely  locked  in  position.     Should 
Fio   336. 

one  get  loose  it  will  either  rise  or  settle  in  place.  Any  irregularity 
■  in  the  surface  will  cause  sparking.  If  the  bar  is  too  high  it  may 
be  tapped  into  place  gently  with  a  mallet.  Under  any  such  cir- 
cumstances the  end  clamp  ring  should  be  tightened  up  and  the 
commutator  turned  down  true.  Older  machines,  and  especially 
small  ones,  require  that  the  armature  be  taken  out  and  swung 
in  a  lathe  to  true  it  up.  Now,  however,  a  device  is  obtainable 
which  goes  on  the  machine  itself  and  permits  the  turning  down 
of  the  commutator  in  its  own  bearings  without  removing  it  from 
the  frame.  Under  these  conditions  the  brushes  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  commutator  should  not  be  driven  too  fast. 

If  an  armature  winding  or  conunutator  segment  is  grounded 
there  will  be  sparking  at  the  brushes.  One  ground  on  the  arma- 
ture will  not  cause  any  trouble,  but  two  grounds  will  permit  the 
flow  of  a  current  between  points  of  different  potential  through 
the  winding  and  core.  This  unbalances  the  armature  electrically 
an^  causes  sparking.  Usually  a  ring  of  fire  is  formed  which 
endreles  the  entire  commutator.     One  method  of  locating  a 
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ground  is  shown  in  Fig.  336.  Here  a  direct-current  source  of 
supply  is  led  through  a  resistance  to  the  armature  to  be  tested. 
Lead  A  terminates  on  the  shaft,  while  lead  B  is  moved  around 
the  commutator,  touching  the  segments  one  after  the  other. 
A  low  reading  voltmeter,  which  is  placed  across  the  leads,  will 
indicate  the  ground.  The  grounded  coil  is  one  of  those  con- 
nected, to  that  segment  which  gives  a  minimiun  deflection  on  the 
voltmeter,  or  the  segment  itself  may  be  grounded. 

Another  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  337.  Here  a  source  of 
supply,  which  may  be  a  storage  battery  of  three  cells,  is  con- 
nected to  the  conmiutator  and  shaft  through  a  suitable  resist- 
ance, R,  and  ammeter,  A.  The  lead,  B,  is  moved  arotmd  the 
commutator.     R   must   be   kept   constant.     One  of  the  coils 
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connecting  to  the  segment  which  indicates  the  highest  current 
value  is  grounded,  and  the  segment  itself  may  be  grounded. 

By  employing  one  of  these  methods,  only  the  coils  connected  to 
a  single  segment  need  be  disconnected.  These  methods  are  used 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  connection  with  railway  and  other 
types  of  armatures. 

Should  these  methods  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  entirely 
disconnect  the  leads  between  the  commutator  and  the  coils  and 
apply  a  test  to  determine  whether  the  winding  or  the  segments 
are  grounded.  Individual  segments  and  coils  may  be  then  tested 
to  locate  the  ground. 

A  rough  or  ridged  commutator  causes  sparking.  It  should 
therefore  be  kept  true  and  perfectly  smooth.  Conunutators 
should  not  be  sand  papered  or  kept  bright.  With  proper  atten- 
tion and  reasonable  care,  they  will  soon  acquire  a  dark  glazed 
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surface  which  is  very  durable  Railway  motor  commutators 
especially  last  longer  if  the  ihsulating  mic-a  between  the  copper 
segments  is  recessed.  Circular  saws  are  employed  to  cut  the 
tnica  about  J-32  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  copper. 
Commutators  so  treated  wear  very  much  longer  than  those 
where  the  mica  and  copper  are  flush.  This  is  because  of  the 
tendency  for  copper  to  wear  away  faster  than  mica.  The  mica 
protrudes  and  raises  the  brushes,  interrupting  the  circuit  and 
causing  sparking,  which  bums  away  the  copper. 

Metallic  brushes  are  used  on  commutators  where  large  cur- 
rents must  be  collected  from  a  small  surface.  Laminated  copper 
wire  gauze  brushes  will  collect  from  100  to  150  amperes  per  square 
inch  of  contact  surface.  For  collecting  large  currents,  these 
brushes  have  been  largely  replaced  by  a  composition  consisting 
of  approximately  75%  carbon  dust  and  25%  copper  dust,  which 
are  moulded  under  hydraulic  pressure,  after  being  mixed  with  a 
binder.  **Morganite''  brushes  are  of  this  type.  The  majority 
of  direct-current  machines  employ  a  carbon  brush  which  has 
more  or  less  graphite  mixed  with  it.  Some  of  these  brushes  con- 
tain as  much  as  50%  graphite.  No  lubricant  is  required  for  a 
carbon-graphite  brush.  Carbon  brushes  will  carry  approxi- 
mately 30  amperes  per  square  inch  of  contact  surface.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  lubricate  commytators.  The  most  that  should 
ever  be  done  is  to  apply  a  small  amount  of  vaseline  or  clean  light 
machine  oil  to  the  commutator  while  the  machine  is  running. 
After  distributing  it  over  the  surface,  the  commutator  should  be 
wiped  with  a  piece  of  woolen  felt.  (Cotton  waste  should  never 
be  used.) 

A  short  circuit  in  a  coil  or  between  adjacent  commutator  seg- 
ments will  cause  sparking  at  the  brushes.  Thus,  suppose  that 
segments  /  and  g  of  Fig.  331  become  short-circuited  by  a  piec3 
of  foreign  conducting  material  such  as  solder  getting  between 
them.  The  coil  W  would  be  placed  on  short  circuit  through  a 
very  low  resistance.  In  the  position  shown,  where  it  is  generat- 
ing practically  no  voltage,  no  harm  would  result,  but  when  it 
moves  down  into  the  field  to  the  position  T,  the  voltage  gener- 
ated in  it  w6uld  produce  an  abnormally  large  current  on  short 
circuit.  This  would  overheat  the  coil.  As  this  coil  is  practically 
short-circuited,  and  therefore  delivers  no  e.m.f.  in  the  armature 
circuit,  that  section  of  the  armature  in  which  it  is  connected 
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lacks  that  much  voltage.  The  result  is  that  the  winding  is  un- 
balanced and  sparking  ensues.  Such  a  short-circuited  coil  can 
readily  be  located  by  inspection  when  the  machine  is  stopped. 
By  running  the  hand  over  the  armature  winding,  one  may  detect 
an  excessively  hot  coil.  Often  the  insulation  is  smoking.  The 
remedy,  of  course,  is  to  examine  the  segments  /  and  g  and  the 
connections  leading  therefrom,  until  the  short  circuit  is  located 
and  opened. 

A  common  cause  of  sparking  is  the  embedding  of  carbon  or 
copper  dust  in  the  mica  between  the  segments.  These  cause  a 
partial  short  circuit  and  feeble  streaks  or  rings  of  fire  encircle 
the  commutator.  If  the  sparking  becomes  pronounced,  the 
application  of  a  little  very  fine  sand  paper  will  often  cut  off 
the  mica  with  the  embedded  particles  which  cause  the  sparking. 
If  the  commutator  is  undercut,  it  should  be  stopped  and  the 
accumulated  dust  scraped  from  between  the  segments  with  a 
suitable  tool. 

A  commutator  sometimes  exhibits  a  tendency  to  develop  a 
flat  spot  on  one  part  of  the  segment.  Like  a  flat  on  a  car  wheel, 
this  trouble,  once  started,  rapidly  increases  in  magnitude.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  is  due  either  to  loose  bearings, 
unbalancing  of  the  armature  mechanically,  or  some  other  con- 
tributing cause  which  brings  about  eccentricity  in  the  rotation. 
The  armature  and  commutator  thus  develop  a  throw  at  one  point 
in  the  revolution  which  causes  the  brush  to  bounce  and  eventually 
pound  a  segment  flat.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  see  that  the 
bearings  are  as  tight  as  practical.  The  commutator  should  be 
turned  down  if  necessary. 

If  an  armature  of  a  multipolar  machine  is  parallel  wound  and 
not  provided  with  any  cross-connecting  equalizing  rings,  it  will 
become  electrically  unbalanced  if  the  bearings  wear  so  that  the 
armature  settles.  This  will  cause  unequal  voltages  in  the  various 
sections  and  sparking  due  to  bucking  will  ensue. 

Sometimes  a  loose  or  corroded  connection  in  one  of  the  several 
possible  places  in  the  field  circuit  will  cause  a  weak  field,  or  if 
the  field  circuit  is  broken  intermittently,  the  armature  reaction 
will  distort  the  flux  and  cause  intermittent  sparking.  The 
remedy  is  to  see  that  all  field  connections  are  kept  tight. 

If  a  machine  is  driven  at  too  high  a  speed  there  will  be  abnonnal 
vibration  and  consequent  sparking.     At  high  speed  it  will  also 
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be  necessar>'  to  reduce  the  field  current  to  hold  the  voltage  at 
the  proper  value.  The  armature  could  thus  more  readily  distort 
the  weakened  field  and  sparking  would  ensue*  Under  such 
conditions  it  would  l>e  wise  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  generator, 
and,  if  necessary,  provide  it  with  a  larger  pulley  if  the  machine 
is  a  belted  one.  The  field  current  could  then  be  increased  by 
cutting  out  resistance  from  the  rheostat.  The  stronger  field 
would  resist  armature  reaction  and  would  be  less  distorted. 
Sparking  would  thus  be  prevented. 


SECTION  VIII 


CHAPTER  Vll 


DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 


CAUSES  OF  SPARKING  AND  REMEDIES 

1,  Clearly  explain  by  the  aid  of  a  sketch,  the  process  of  ccmirwlation  in  a 
generator. 

2.  Why  does  self-induction  in  an  armature  coil  cause  sparking  at  the  brush  } 

3.  What  effect  has  the  number  of  convolutions  in  a  coil  upon  the  sparkirg 
due  to  self-induction? 

4,  Whal  are  the  relative  advantages  of  low  resistance  brushes  and  high 
resistance  brushes  with  regard  to  sparking  ? 

5»  What  are  the  relative  advantages  nf  narrow  brushes  and  broad  brushes 
,  with  reference  to  sparking  ? 

6.  What  is  the  result  of  advancing  the  brusheii  slightly  beyond  the  true 
neutral  hne? 

7.  What  precautions  should  be  observed  in  the  original  design  of  a  gener- 
ator in  order  to  avoid  inherent  sparking  ? 

8.  Distinguish  between  the  theoretical  neutral  line,  the  true  neutral  line 
fand  the  diameter  of  commutation.     Where  should  the  brushes  be  placed? 

Explain  fully, 

9.  When  the  load  varies,  must  the  brush  position  be  elmnged  ? 

I       10,  The  armatures  of  two  generators  of  the  same  size  have  the  same  number 
'  of  eonduct^>rs.     One  has  biJ  coils  of  10  convolutions  each  and  the  other  has 

120  coils  of  5  convolutions  each.     What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  these 

two  arrangements  ? 

H.  Explain  the  object  of  commutating  poles.     How  are  their  windings 
I  connected  ?     Where  should  the  brushes  l>e  placed  on  a  machine  with  such 

poles?     Should  the  brushes  be  shifted  under  changes  in  load? 

12,  How   will   sparking   be  caused   by    brushes   not   of   the   diameter  of 
ix>m mutation  ? 

13,  How  is  the  location  of  the  **no  load  neutral  line"  obtained  ? 
14-  How  is  the  location  of  the  "full  load  neutral  line"  obtained? 
15,  Why  will  unequal  spacing  between  brushes  of  opposite  polarity  cause 

spuking? 
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16.  (a)  What  is  a  suitable  brush  tensicm  on  stationary  machiiies  ? 

(b)  What  should  it  be  on  railway  motors  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  effect  of  too  much  or  too  little  brush  tension  ? 

17.  Why  is  sparking  caused  by  brushes  set  so  as  not  to  give  the  full  bevel 
on  the  commutator?    How  should  brushes  be  trimmed ? 

18.  Why  does  an  open  wire  or  loose  coimection  in  the  armature  or  commu- 
tator cause  sparking?  How  can  the  open  be  located?  How  can  it  be 
remedied  temporarily  ? 

19.  Why  does  a  heavy  overload  cause  sparking  ? 

20.  How  does  moisture  in  an  armature  bring  about  sparking  ? 

21.  Why  does  a  high  or  low  commutator  bar  cause  sparking  ?  How  should 
it  be  remedied  ? 

22.  If  the  winding  or  a  commutator  segment  is  grounded  what  will  be  the 
nature  of  the  spark  produced  ?  What  causes  this  spark  ?  Will  one  ground 
cause  trouble  ? 

23.  How  will  one  of  the  grounded  points  be  located  by  means  of  a  volt- 
meter ?    Sketch. 

24.  How  will  the  grounded  point  in  an  armature  be  located  with  an  am- 
meter ?    Sketch. 

25.  How  will  a  short-circuited  coil  cause  sparking  and  how  may  such  a 
short-circuit  be  located  ? 

26.  If  a  fine  ring  of  fire  occasionally  encircles  the  commutator,  what  is  the 
probable  cause  ?     How  may  it  be  remedied  ? 

27.  If  a  generator  is  op>erated  at  too  high  a  speed,  how  will  this  result  in 
sparking  ?     Will  a  reduction  in  speed  remedy  the  difficulty  ?    Why  ? 


Self-exciting  generators  may  have  thdr  fidd  wnMfiogi  cxxi* 
nected  in  series  with  the  armature*  Fig.  338,  or  in  Aant  mih  Qm 
armature.  Fig.  339, 

Series  Generators.— Early  generators  for  arc  %!ittjig«ere«enes 
connected  and  were  termed  constant  ctnrent  machines.  They 
were  particularly  adapted  for  fomisbtng  approximately  a  con- 
stant current  and  a  variable  potential.  The  external  drcuit 
was  series  connected  like  the  internal.  It  UjBtially  oooststed  of 
arc  lamps»  all  looped  in  series  upon  one  line.  The  resistance  of 
the  generator's  field  was  relati\-ely  low  and  the  entire  curr^it 


sw/ 


Fig.  338. — ^Series  connected  generator 

from  the  armature  passed  through  it  on  its  way  to  the  line.  To 
put  such  a  machine  in  operation,  the  s^ntch,  Sw,  Fig.  338.  was 
closed,  which  short-circuited  the  armature  and  field  in  series.  All 
self*exciting  machines  depend  upon  residual  magnetism  to  start 
their  operation*  In  the  ordinary  process  of  machining  the  frame, 
some  magnetism  is  developed.  The  machine  depends  upon  this 
for  building  up  its  field.  In  the  absence  of  any  residual  field, 
some  magnetism  must  be  developed  by  excitation  from  an  out- 
side source.  This  can  readily  be  supplied  either  from  a  few 
cells  of  battery  or  from  another  generator.  Assume  a  residual 
field  to  begin  with,  the  switch,  Sw,  closed,  and  the  armattire 
driven  at  its  normal  speed  by  a  prime-mover.     The  armature 
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conductors  cut  the  few  lines  of  force  due  to  residual  magnetism 
and  generate  a  minute  e.m.f.  This  produces  a  small  current  in 
the  path  of  low  resistance  offered  by  the  armature  and  field. 
This  current  is  able  to  establish  a  few  more  lines  of  force.  The 
armature  being  driven  at  a  constant  speed  now  cuts  this  in- 
creased flux  and  produces  more  voltage  and  the  increased  voltage 
produces  more  current.  The  increased  current  develops  more 
flux.  Thus,  voltage,  current  and  flux  continue  to  build  up.  The 
current  might  eventually  rise  until  it  destroyed  the  machine  were 
it  not  for  the  saturation  of  the  field.  As  the  saturation  point 
approaches  an  increase  in  current  does  not  succeed  in  producing 
any  material  increase  in  flux.  As  the  flux  does  not  rise  the 
voltage  cannot  rise.     Thus  any  further  building  up  is  avoided. 

Armature  reaction  also  increases  with  the  current.  This 
prevents  the  field  flux  from  crossing  the  armature  and  thus  aids 
in  holding  down  the  generated  voltage.  This  machine  depends 
for  its  regulation  upon  an-  exaggerated  armature  reaction.  The 
armature  winding  is  made  with  a  relatively  high  magneto-motive- 
force.  It  is  thus  capable  of  producing  wide  changes  in  field  flux 
across  it  by  its  varying  reaction. 

After  the  machine  has  built  up,  Sw  may  be  opened,  provided 
there  is  an  external  circuit  through  which  the  current  can  be 
diverted.  The  current  is  thus  transferred  from  the  short  cir- 
cuit to  the  external  load.  Assume  a  load  of  a  certain  number  of 
lamps  in  series,  and  the  machine  delivering  a  constant  current 
of  10  amperes  with  the  switch,  Sw,  open.  To  turn  out  a  lamp 
it  is  necessary  to  place  a  short  circuit  around  it  as  at  C  This 
reduces  the  external  resistance.  The  natural  effect  would  be  an 
increase  in  current,  which,  passing  through  the  series  field,  would 
produce  more  voltage  and  still  more  current.  That  is  what 
would  happen  with  an  unsaturated  field  with  an  armature  of  small 
reaction.  What  actually  happens  is  this:  the  slight  increase  in 
current  accompanying  the  short  circuiting  of  the  lamp  brings 
about  a  considerable  increase  in  armature  reaction.  This  opposes 
and  reduces  the  field  flux,  which  crosses  the  armature  and  actually 
brings  about  a  reduction  in  voltage,  preventing  any  further  in- 
crease in  current.  If  the  switch.  C,  is  opened,  the  first  effect 
will  be  to  slightly  reduce  the  current,  due  to  the  insertion  of 
the  lamp,  L.  The  armature  reaction  now  decreases  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  field  to  establish  more  flux  across  it.     This  causes  a 
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rise  in  voltage  sufficient  to  care  for  the  added  resistance  of  the 
lamp  L  without  an  appreciable  reduction  in  current.  Thus, 
while  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  may  vary  widely, 
the  voltage  varies  almost  as  widely  due  to  the  reaction  of  the 
amnature  on  the  field  flux  and  the  resulting  current  changes  very 
little. 

It  does  no  harm  to  short-circuit  a  series  dynamo  because  the 
armature  reaction  maintains  the  current  at  normal  value.  It 
might  bum  out  such  a  machine,  however,  to  open  the  circuit 
upon  it.  Thus,  if  the  external  line  should  open,  the  collapse  of 
the  flux  on  the  field  winding  would  generate  an  enormous  e.m,f, 
of  self-induction.  This  could  very  easily  puncture  the  insulation 
on  either  armature  or  field.  To  guard  against  such  a  contin- 
gency, this  ty^^e  of  machine  is  provided  with  an  automatic  short- 
circuiting  device  which  operates  in  the  event  of  opening  the 
main  line* 

Series  circuits  are  commonly  used  for  both  incandescent  and 
arc  lighting.  Series  generators,  however,  are  not  emploj-^ed  to 
operate  them  because  of  their  inefficiency.  Such  circuits  are 
usually  supplied  today  from  large  alternators  through  special 
de\'ices  arranged  to  maintain  a  constant  current  in  the  line. 

Shunt  Generators 

Shunt  connected  generators  are  well  adapted  for  maintaining  a 
constant  potential  with  a  variable  current  output.     In  Fig.  339 

I  the  switches,  Sw,  are  opened  at  the  start  in  order  that  the  arma- 
ture and  field  may  form  a  closed  circuit  by  themselves,  as  in 
Fig.  ^SS.  This  machine  builds  up  upon  a  residual  field  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  series  machine.  Saturation  of  the  field 
prevents  an  indefinite  rise  of  current  and  voltage.  In  this 
machine  the  armature  has  a  relatively  low  resistance  while  the 

I  field  consists  of  many  convolutions  of  fine  wire  and  consequently 
has  a  high  resistance.     When  the  voltage  is  fully  established, 

I  switches  Sw  may  be  closed,  connecting  the  external  load.  This 
consists  of  lamps  in  multiple,  so  the  external  circuit,  like  the 
internal,  is  shunt  connected. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  machine  regulates  is  as  follows: 

[The  field  forms  a  branch,  or  independent  circuit,  separate  from 

I  the  load»  L.  As  the  armature  is  driven  at  a  constant  speed  it 
will  generate  a  constant  voltage  provided  the  field  strength  is 
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conductors  cut  the  few  lines  of  force  due  to  residual  magnetism 
and  generate  a  minute  e.m.f.  This  produces  a  small  current  in 
the  path  of  low  resistance  offered  by  the  armature  and  field. 
This  current  is  able  to  establish  a  few  more  lines  of  force.  The 
armature  being  driven  at  a  constant  speed  now  cuts  this  in- 
creased flux  and  produces  more  voltage  and  the  increased  voltage 
produces  more  current.  The  increased  current  develops  more 
flux.  Thus,  voltage,  current  and  flux  continue  to  build  up.  The 
current  might  eventually  rise  until  it  destroyed  the  machine  were 
it  not  for  the  saturation  of  the  field.  As  the  saturation  point 
approaches  an  increase  in  current  does  not  succeed  in  producing 
any  material  increase  in  flux.  As  the  flux  does  not  rise  the 
voltage  cannot  rise.     Thus  any  further  building  up  is  avoided. 

Armature  reaction  also  increases  with  the  current.  This 
prevents  the  field  flux  from  crossing  the  armature  and  thus  aids 
in  holding  down  the  generated  voltage.  This  machine  depends 
for  its  regulation  upon  an  exaggerated  armature  reaction.  The 
armature  winding  is  made  with  a  relatively  high  magneto-motive- 
force.  It  is  thus  capable  of  producing  wide  changes  in  field  flux 
across  it  by  its  varying  reaction. 

After  the  machine  has  built  up,  Sw  may  be  opened,  provided 
there  is  an  external  circuit  through  which  the  current  can  be 
diverted.  The  current  is  thus  transferred  from  the  short  cir- 
cuit to  the  external  load.  Assume  a  load  of  a  certain  number  of 
lamps  in  series,  and  the  machine  delivering  a  constant  current 
of  10  amperes  with  the  switch,  Sw,  open.  To  tiun  out  a  lamp 
it  is  necessary  to  place  a  short  circuit  around  it  as  at  C,  This 
reduces  the  external  resistance.  The  natural  effect  would  be  an 
increase  in  current,  which,  passing  through  the  series  field,  would 
produce  more  voltage  and  still  more  current.  That  is  what 
would  happen  with  an  unsaturated  field  with  an  armature  of  small 
reaction.  What  actually  happens  is  this:  the  slight  increase  in 
current  accompanying  the  short  circuiting  of  the  lamp  brings 
about  a  considerable  increase  in  armature  reaction.  This  opposes 
and  reduces  the  field  flux,  which  crosses  the  armature  and  actually 
brings  about  a  reduction  in  voltage,  preventing  any  further  in- 
crease in  current.  If  the  switch.  C,  is  opened,  the  first  effect 
will  be  to  slightly  reduce  the  current,  due  to  the  insertion  of 
the  lamp,  L,  The  armature  reaction  now  decreases  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  field  to  establish  more  flux  across  it.     This  causes  a 
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rise  in  voltage  suflBcient  to  care  for  the  added  resistance  of  the 
lamp  L  without  an  appreciable  reduction  in  current.  Thus, 
while  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  may  vary  widely, 
the  voltage  varies  almost  as  \\ddely  due  to  the  reaction  of  the 
armature  on  the  field  flux  and  the  resulting  current  changes  very 
little. 

It  does  no  harm  to  short-circuit  a  series  dynamo  because  the 
armature  reaction  maintains  the  current  at  normal  value.  It 
might  bum  out  such  a  machine,  however,  to  open  the  circuit 
upon  it.  Thus,  if  the  external  line  should  open,  the  collapse  of 
the  flux  on  the  field  winding  would  generate  an  enormous  e.m.f. 
of  self-induction.  This  could  very  easily  puncture  the  insulation 
on  either  armature  or  field.  To  guard  against  such  a  contin- 
gency, this  type  of  machine  is  prov^ided  with  an  automatic  short- 
circuiting  device  which  operates  in  the  event  of  opening  the 
main  line. 

Series  circuits  are  commonly  used  for  both  incandescent  and 
arc  lighting.  Series  generators,  however,  are  not  employed  to 
operate  them  because  of  their  inefliciency.  Such  circuits  are 
usually  supplied  today  from  large  alternators  through  special 
devices  arranged  to  maintain  a  constant  current  in  the  line. 

Shunt  Generators 
Shunt  connected  generators  are  well  adapted  for  maintaining  a 
constant  potential  with  a  variable  ciurent  output.  In  Fig.  339 
the  switches,  Sw,  are  opened  at  the  start  in  order  that  the  arma- 
ture and  field  may  form  a  closed  circuit  by  themselves,  as  in 
Fig,  338.  This  machine  builds  up  upon  a  residual  field  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  series  machine.  Saturation  of  the  field 
prevents  an  indefinite  rise  of  current  and  voltage.  In  this 
machine  the  armature  has  a  relatively  low  resistance  while  the 
field  consists  of  many  convolutions  of  fine  wire  and  consequently 
has  a  high  resistance.  When  the  voltage  is  fully  established, 
switches  Sw  may  be  closed,  connecting  the  external  load.  This 
consists  of  lamps  in  multiple,  so  the  external  circuit,  like  the 
internal,  is  shunt  connected. 
hi  The  principle  upon  which  this  machine  regulates  is  as  follows: 
■  The  field  forms  a  branch,  or  independent  circuit,  separate  from 
H  the  load,  L.  As  the  armature  is  dri%'en  at  a  constant  speed  it 
H  will  generate  a  constant  vultagc  provided  the  field  strength  is 
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constant.  Assuming  for  the  moment  a  constant  voltage  froncr 
the  armature,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  deliver  a  constant  curren — 
in  the  shunt  field  winding,  because  of  its  fixed  resistance.  Ir^ 
this  current  is  constant,  then  the  flux  across  the  armature  pro — 
duced  by  that  current  will  also  be  constant.  The  flux  beings 
constant,  the  delivered  voltage  will  be  constant.  Next,  con — 
sider  the  effect  of  altering  the  load  upon  the  machine.  Shoulc^ 
additional  lamps  be  turned  on,  in  multiple,  the  external  resistances 
falls.  If  the  armature  resistance  were  high,  the  additional  cur — 
rent  would  cause  considerable  drop  in  potential  in  the  armature 
and  therefore  at  the  brushes.  By  making  the  armature  o£ 
exceedingly  low  resistance,  however,  the  added  cturent  does  nat 


Fig.  339. — Shunt  connected  generator. 

produce  an  appreciable  increased  drop,  and  the  brush  voltage  is 
practically  the  same  as  before  the  additional  load  was  tiutied  on. 
The  current  furnished  from  the  brushes  to  the  shunt  field  will 
not  appreciably  alter.  If  this  does  not  alter,  the  flux  produced 
by  it  will  be  the  same,  and  the  generated  voltage  will-jiot  change. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  voltage  of  these  generators  does  alter 
slightly,  just  as  the  current  altered  slightly  in. the  series  machine, 
but  by  making  the  armature  resistance  very  low,  any  increase  in 
load  produces  but  a  small  variation  in  brush  voltage.  Disconnect- 
ing some  of  the  lamps  produces  the  reverse  effect.  If  the  current 
in  the  armature  decreases,  the  brush  potential  rises  slightly, 
which  correspondingly  effects  the  shunt  field,  bringing  about  a 
slight  increase  in  potential.  In  general,  however,  the  shunt 
machine  furnishes  an  approximately  constant  potential  while  the 
current  varies  widely  with  the  load,  just  as  a  series  machine 
furnished  an  approximately  constant  current  while  the  potential 
varied  widely  with  the  load. 
Armature  reaction  in  the  shunt  machine  is  intentionally  made 
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very  low  so  as  not  to  perceptibly  disturb  the  field  and  the  result- 
ing flux.  Armature  reaction  in  the  series  machine  was  inten- 
tionally made  very  high  so  that  it  might  materially  disttu^b  the 
field  and  the  resulting  flux. 

No  harm  results  from  opening  the  external  circuit  on  a  shunt 
machine.  Under  no  circumstances,  however,  should  a  shunt 
machine  be  short-circuited.  To  do  so  would,  in  all  probability, 
btun  out  the  armattu*e  winding.  It  might  be  expected  that  to 
short-circuit  such  a  machine  would  deprive  the  shunt  field  of  its 
current  and  consequent  flux.  Therefore  the  armature  would 
Be  unable  to  furnish  a  dangerously  high  current.     However,  the 


340. — Series  generator. 


self-induction  of  the  shunt  field  and  the  hysteresis  of  the  frame 
tend  to  prolong  the  field  magnetism  for  a  considerable  interval 
after  a  short  circuit  is  effected.  The  current  passing  through 
the  short  circuit  may  then  be  sufficiently  large  to  burn  out  the 
armature  winding  before  the  field  dies. 

Open  circuiting  a  series  machine  is  accompanied  by  the 
generation  of  an  excessive  voltage.  Short-circuiting  a  shunt 
machine  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an  excessive  cur- 
rent.   Fig.  340  shows  the  connections  of  the  field  and  armature 
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in  a  multipolar  ring  series  machine.  Fig.  341  shows  the  connec- 
tions of  a  shunt  connected  multipolar  machine  with  a  ring 
armatlire. 


Fic.  341.— Shunt  genoralor. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 
D!RECT  CURRENT  GENERATORS 
SERIES  AND  SHUNT  GENERATORS 

L  Sketch  a  series  generator  crmnected  to  a  suitable  extemaJ  circuil. 

2.  Explain  the  method  of  starting  up  a  series  generator.     What  precau- 
lons  should  be  observed  ?     When  and  how  should  the  load  be  thrown  on  ? 

3.  What  current  density  should  be  allowed  per  square  inch  for  copper  and 
lor  carbon  brushes  ? 

4*  WTiat  kind  of  current  and  potential  is  a  series  generator  adapted  to 
furnish  ?     How  does  it  reguJate  to  produce  this  result  under  variations  in  load  ? 

5.  Is  it.  safe  to  opt^n-circuit  or  short-circuit  a  series  generator?     What 
fcsults,  if  any,  are  apt  to  follow  either  of  these  operations? 

6.  Is  armature  reaction  great  or  smal!  in  a  series  machine  ?     Is  the  field 
relatively  feeble  or  strong  ? 

7.  What  are  the  relative  resistances  of  the  armature  and  field  mndings  of 
a  series  generator  ? 

8.  Sketch  a  shunt  generator  suitably  connected  to  a  an  external  circuit. 

9.  Explain  the  method  of  starting  up  a  shunt  generator.     What  precautions 
should  t»e  observ^ed  ?     When  and  how  should  the  load  be  thrown  on? 

10.  What  kind  f^i  current  an<l  fMjtcntial  is  a  shunt  generatnr  adapteil  to 
furnish  ?     How  df>es  it  regulate  to  produce  this  result  under  variations  in  load  ? 

11.  Is  it  safe  to  open-circuit  or  short-circuit  a  shunt  generator?     W^hat 
results,  if  any,  are  apt  to  follow  either  of  these  operations  ? 

12.  What  is  the  relative  armature  reaction  in  a  shunt  generator  ?    What  is 
the  relative  field  strength  ? 

13.  W^hat  are  the  relative  resistances  of  the  armature  and  field  windings  of 
a  shunt  generator  ? 
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SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  IX 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 
REGULATORS  FOR  SERIES  AND  SHUNT  GENERATORS 

Series  generators  have  an  inherent  tendency  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant current  and  shunt  generators  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
maintain  a  constant  potential  under  changes  in  load.  In  order 
that  these  machines  might  regulate  more  closely,  automatic 
regulators  have  been  devised. 

All  regulators  employ  resistance  units  which  are  cut  in  and 
out  of  circuit  to  adjust  the  voltage  or  current  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Resistance  is  an  inherent  property  of  a  substance,  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  current  therein.  A  resistor  is  a  resistance  unit, 
connected  in  a  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  resistance. 
A  rheostat  is  a  combination  of  resistors  with  a  device  whereby 
the  effective  resistance  of  the  circuit  can  be- varied. 

The  most  widely  used  material  in  rheostats  is  iron,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  wire  or  cast  grids.  Heat  causes  the  iron  to  rust, 
hence  it  should  be  protected.  The  wire  is  usually  coated  with 
tin,  while  cast  iron  grids  are  painted  with  aluminiun  paint.  Iron 
possesses  a  resistance  of  from  7  to  1 1  times  the  resistance  of  cop- 
per and  is  cheap  and  durable.  A  table  giving  the  carrying 
capacity  of  tinned  iron  wire  of  various  sizes  appears  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 

A  variety  of  alloys  have  been  designed,  which  have  high 
specific  resistances.  The  most  widely  known  of  these  is  German 
silver.  This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  nickel  and  zinc 
in  various  proportions.  18%  nickel  gives  18  times  the  resistance 
of  copper  at  25  degrees  Centigrade.  30%  nickel  gives  28  times 
the  resistance  of  copper  at  25  degrees  Centigrade.  "Advance" 
is  a  copper-nickel  alloy  containing  no  zinc,  having  a  very  low 
temperature  coefficient  and  a  resistance  of  28  times  that  of 
copper.  "Climax"  is  a  nickel-steel  alloy  having  50  times  the 
resistance  of  copper.  It  also  possesses  a  low  temperatiu^  coeffi- 
cient and  is  a  cheap  material  to  use  when  resistance  is  the  only 
consideration. 
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"Nichrome"  is  a  practically  non-corrosive  alloy  having  an 
extremely  high  melting  point.  It  does  not  melt  under  2,800 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  will  work  at  temperatures  over  onp 
thousand  degrees.  It  possesses  60  times  the  resistance  of  copper 
and  is  widely  used  in  electrical  heating  devices. 

Tinned  Iron  Wire 


Size  of 

Safe  current 

Safe  ourent 

Safe  current 

Feet 

wire 

in  wood 

in  iron 

for  one 

per 

B.&S. 

frame. 

frame. 

minute. 

ohm. 

8 

17.4 

20.3 

43.6 

250 

9 

14.6 

17.1 

36.6 

173 

10 

12.3 

14.3 

30.8 

137 

11 

10.3 

12.0 

25.8 

108 

12 

8.7 

10.1 

21.7 

86.4 

13 

7.3 

8.5 

18.3 

68.5 

14 

6.1 

7.1 

15.3 

54.3 

IS 

5.1 

6.0 

12.9 

43.1 

16 

4.3 

5.0 

10.8 

34.1 

17 

3.6 

4.2 

9.1 

27.1 

18 

3.00 

3.5 

7.6 

24.3 

19 

2.52 

2.9 

6.3 

16.5 

20 

2.17 

2.5 

5.4 

13.5 

21 

1.82 

2.1 

4.5 

10.7 

22 

1.53 

1.77 

3.8 

8.49 

23 

1.28 

1.49 

3.2 

6.73 

24 

1.08 

1.20 

2.3 

5.34 

Rheostats  may  be  constructed  of  carbon,  either  in  the  form 
of  rods  or  discs.  This  material  has  a  resistance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  times  that  of  copper.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the 
form  of  stacks  of  discs  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Such 
a  stack  forms  a  resistance  which  varies  widely  under  pressure. 
Carbon  itself  does  not  change  in  resistance  under  pressure. 
Stacks  of  carbon  discs  or  plates  do  change  in  resistance  because  the 
pressure  varies  the  resistance  of  the  contact  surface  between 
adjacent  discs. 

Water  may  be  used  as  the  conducting  medium  in  a  rheostat. 
Any  vessel,  preferably  a  jar,  a  tank  or  barrel,  may  be  employed. 
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REGULATORS  FOR  SERIES  AND  SHUNT  GENERATORS 

Series  generators  have  an  inherent  tendency  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant current  and  shunt  generators  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
maintain  a  constant  potential  under  changes  in  load.  In  order 
that  these  machines  might  regulate  more  closely,  automatic 
regulators  have  been  devised. 

All  regulators  employ  resistance  units  which  are  cut  in  and 
out  of  circuit  to  adjust  the  voltage  or  ciurent  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Resistance  is  an  inherent  property  of  a  substance,  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  current  therein.  A  resistor  is  a  resistance  unit, 
connected  in  a  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  resistance. 
A  rheostat  is  a  combination  of  resistors  with  a  device  whereby 
the  effective  resistance  of  the  circuit  can  be- varied. 

The  most  widely  used  material  in  rheostats  is  iron,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  wire  or  cast  grids.  Heat  causes  the  iron  to  rust, 
hence  it  should  be  protected.  The  wire  is  usually  coated  with 
tin,  while  cast  iron  grids  are  painted  with  aluminimi  paint.  Iron 
possesses  a  resistance  of  from  7  to  1 1  times  the  resistance  of  cop- 
per and  is  cheap  and  durable.  A  table  giving  the  carrying 
capacity  of  tinned  iron  wire  of  various  sizes  appears  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 

A  variety  of  alloys  have  been  designed,  which  have  high 
specific  resistances.  The  most  widely  known  of  these  is  German 
silver.  This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  nickel  and  zinc 
in  various  proportions.  18%  nickel  gives  18  times  the  resistance 
of  copper  at  25  degrees  Centigrade.  30%  nickel  gives  28  times 
the  resistance  of  copper  at  25  degrees  Centigrade.  ''Advance** 
is  a  copper-nickel  alloy  containing  no  zinc,  having  a  very  low 
temperature  coefficient  and  a  resistance  of  28  times  that  of 
copper.  "Climax"  is  a  nickel-steel  alloy  having  50  times  the 
resistance  of  copper.  It  also  possesses  a  low  temperature  coeflB- 
cient  and  is  a  cheap  material  to  use  when  resistance  is  the  only 
consideration. 
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"Nichrome"  is  a  practically  non-corrosive  alloy  having  an 
extremely  high  melting  point.  It  does  not  melt  imder  2.800 
legrees  Fahrenheit  and  will  work  at  temperattires  over  onp 
^ousand  degrees.  It  possesses  60  times  the  resistance  of  copper 
and  is  widely  used  in  electrical  heating  devices. 

Tinned  Iron  Wire 


Size  of 

Safe  current 

Safe  current 

Safe  current 

Feet 

wire 

in  wood 

in  iron 

for  one 

per 

B.  &S. 

frame. 

frame. 

minute. 

ohm. 

8 

17.4 

20.3 

43.6 

250 

9 

14.6 

17.1 

36.6 

173 

10 

12.3 

14.3 

30.8 

137 

li 

10.3 

12.0 

25.8 

108 

12 

8.7 

10.1 

21.7 

86.4 

13 

7.3 

8,5 

18.3 

68.5 

14 

6.1 

7.1 

15,3 

54.3 

15 

5.1 

6.0 

12.9 

43.1 

16 

4.3 

5.0 

10.8 

34  1 

17 

3.6 

4.2 

9.1 

27.1 

18 

3.00 

3.5 

7.6 

24.3 

19 

2.52 

2.9 

6.3 

16  5 

i_20 

2.17 

2.5 

5.4 

13  5 

^21 

1.82 

2.1 

4.5 

10.7 

■  22 

1.53 

1.77 

3.8 

8.49 

[23 

1.28 

1.49 

3.2 

6.73 

kL_ 

1  08 

1.20 

2.3 

5.34 

Rheostats  may  be  constructed  of  carbon,  either  in  the  form 
of  rods  or  discs.  This  material  has  a  resistance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  times  that  of  copper.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the 
form  of  stacks  of  discs  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  Such 
a  stack  forms  a  resistance  which  varies  widely  under  pressure. 
Carbon  itself  does  not  change  in  resistance  under  pressure. 
Stacks  of  carbon  discs  or  plates  do  change  in  resistance  because  the 
presstire  varies  the  resistance  of  the  contact  surface  between 
adjacent  discs. 

Water  may  be  used  as  the  conducting  medium  in  a  rheostat. 
Any  vessel,  preferably  a  jar,  a  tank  or  barrel,  may  be  employed. 
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An  electrode  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  connecting  to  the 

external  circuit  through  an  insulating  wire.     Another  electrode 

is  lowered  into  the  water  as  shown  in  Fig.  342.     The  water  may 

be  made  conducting  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  in  varying 

quantities.     Such   a   rheostat    is   easily   assembled   and   very 

flexible.     It  may  be  used  to  handle  currents  of  any  value  by 

varjnng  the  dimensions.    It  should  never  be 

used  as  a  permanent  affair  because  of  its 

instability.     The  adjustable  electrodes  must 

be  constantly  changed  in  position  to  hold 

the  current  constant,  as  the  resistance  of 

r|J|h?t-lX  the  solution  alters  with    every  change  in 

»^  fc^  I  w)  temperature. 

Brush  Regulator 

Fig.  343  represents  the  principle  of  the 

Brush  regulator  for  maintaining  a  constant 

IP^WWWftfl    I      current  on  a  series  arc  light  circuit.     The 

*"^^  current  (usually  about  9  amperes)  passes 

Fig.  342.  —  Water       .  ^,    ^  /       ^    *u  4.u         u    4.u 

rheostat.  from  the  armature  u-,  thence  through  the 

series  field  F,  and  to  a  wall  magnet,  W-M,  on 

its  way  to  the  external  circuit,  consisting  of  arc  lamps  in  series. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  cut  out  some  of  the  lamps  at  L,  the 

switch  5  is  closed.     The  tendency  is  for  the  current  to  rise.     The 

solenoidal  wall  magnet  attracts  its  core  and  raises  a  lever,  bring- 


FiG.  343. — Principle  of  old  Brush  regulator  for  constant 
current  circuits. 
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ing  increased  pressure  to  bear  upon  a  stack  of  carbon  discs,  C-S, 
which  shtints  the  generator  field.  This  lowers  the  resistance  of  the 
by-path  and  diverts  some  of  the  current  from  the  field  around 
through  the  carbon  stack.  This  weakens  the  field  and  lowers  the 
voltage  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lamps  cut  out.  and  thereby 
checks  the  attempted  rise  in  current.  After  switch  S  is  opened 
the  reverse  action  takes  place.  The  first  effect  is  for  the  current 
to  fall.  This  weakens  the  pull  of  the  solenoid  and  reduces  the 
pressure  on  the  carbon  stack.  Its  resistance  rises  and  compels 
some  of  the  current  which  went  around  the  field  to  now  take  the 
path  through  the  field.  The  voltage  therefore  rises  suflRdently 
to  maintain  the  current  in  the  lamps  L^L  at  nearly  the  same 
value  as  before. 

Thomson-Houston  Regulator 
Another  regulator  working  on  an  entirely  different  principle 
is  shown  in  Fig.  344.  This  was  designed  by  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  for  controlling  the  current  output  in  their 
machine.  Suppose  there  is  a  difference  of  potential  of  100  volts 
between  two  brushes  in  a  bipolar  field  as  in  Fij^.  345.      If,  now, 


/www 


Fig.  M4. — Principle  of  old  Thomson- Houston  regulator  for 
constant  current  circuits. 

the  brush  C  is  moved  down  aromid  the  commutator  90  degrees 

!  and  the  brush  D  is  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  up  around  the 

I  commutator  90  degrees,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  potential  of 

ill  fall  50  volts  and  the  potential  of  D  will  be  raised  50  volts. 

in  the  position  shown,  Fig.  346,  they  will  be  at  the  same 

potential,  which  means  that  there  is  no  difference  of  potential 
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between  them.  If  then  the  rocker  arm  of  a  machine  is  shifted 
90.  degrees,  the  voltage  will  be  varied  from  maximtim  to  zero. 
On  a  closed  coil  machine  this  would  result  in  sparking.  The 
earliest  arc  lighting  generators  employed  open  coil  armatures 
and  sparked  inherently  at  the  brushes.  There  would  be  no 
increased  sparking  if  brush  shifting  were  resorted  to  as  a  method  of 
control.  The  Thomson-Houston  generator  employed  this  prin- 
ciple. In  Fig.  344  a  rocker  arm,  to  which  the  brushes  wereattached, 
was  rotated  by  means  of  a  lever,  L,  attached  to  the  armattire  of 
an  electro-magnet  Af ,  moimted  on  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
A  scissors-like  arrangement,  not  shown  in  the  sketch,  was  also 
employed  at  the  same  time  to  vary  the  span  of  the  brushes  of  one 
polarity.     The  rocker  arm  was  weighted  at  i?  so  that  it  rotated 


Fig.  345.  Fig.  346. 

the  brushes  to  the  point  of  maximum  potential,  raising  the 
current.  The  current  passed  from  the  armature  A  through  the 
field  coils  F,  thence  via  the  contact  C  and  wall  magnet  M'  to 
arc  lamps  in  the  external  circuit,  and  back  to  the  machine.  As 
the  current  rose,  the  magnet  M'  increased  in  strength  until 
finally  it  reached  a  maximum  and  broke  the  contact  at  C.  A 
high  resistant  shunt,  r,  prevented  sparking  at  this  contact. 
The  current  which  originally  passed  through  C  was  then  diverted 
through  M,  which  immediately  operated  to  lift  the  lever  L  and 
rotate  the  rocker  arm  to  a  point  of  lower  potential.  A  sudden 
movement  of  the  rocker  arm  in  either  direction  was  prevented 
by  the  dash  pot  shown  at  D.  As  the  potential  and  current  fell, 
M'  weakened.  At  the  particular  value  for  which  this  magnet 
was  adjusted,  its  armature  dropped  and  the  contact  C  closed. 
This  short-circuited  M,  which  released  L.  The  counter-weight 
immediately  commenced  to  rotate  the  rocker  arm  toward  a 
higher   potential    point   and   the   current   commenced   to   rise. 
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This  cycle  of  operation  was  rapid,  the  regulator  constantly  vary* 
ing  the  current  within  quite  narrow  limits.  If  lamps  were  turned 
I  on  or  off,  the  regulator  held  the  current  at  a  steady  value,  A 
later  Brush  General  Electric  arc  light  generator  embodied 
both  principles  above  explained,  that  is,  it  shifted  the  brushes 
and  shunted  the  field. 

Hand  Control 

The  first  method  of  adjusting  the  potential  of  a  shunt  dynamo 
was  the  hand  regulator  invented  by  Edison,  Fig.  347.  This 
consisted  of  a  rheostat  /?»  inserted  in  series  with  the  field  F. 
When  the  loSd  increased  externally,  it  became  necessary  to  adjust 


Fig.  147. — Edison  field  regulator. 

^  voltage.  The  rheostat  arm  was  then  moved  by  hand,  cutting 
out  resistance,  which  would  raise  the  field  strength  and  correct 
the  voltage 

■  Chapman  Regulator 

Automatic  regulators  have  been  designed  which  take  care  of 
load  changes  with  little  or  no  adjustment  of  the  hand  regulator. 
One  of  the  earliest  types  was  the  Chapman  voltage  regulator 
shown  in  Fig.  348.  Here  the  field  rheostat,  R,  in  series  with  the 
shunt  field,  F,  instead  of  being  operated  by  hand,  was  worked  by 
two  solenoidal  magnets,  M  and  M\  which  were  attached  to 
opposite  ends  of  a  lever  A,  which  in  turn  moved  the  rheostat  arm 
S,    These  electro-magnets  were  cut  in  and  out  of  the  circuit  by 

■  means  of  a  voltmeter  relay,  VR,  which  was  connected  across 
the  line  in  series  with  a  resistance  ballast,  consisting  of  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  L.  Within  the  coil  of  this  relay  was  a  soft  iron 
pivoted  disc,  which  tended  to  place  itself  on  edge  vertically  under 

•the  action  of  the  coil  against  which  an  adjustable  coiled  spring, 
C,  tended  to  place  it  horizontally.  Extending  perpendicularly 
from  this  disc  was  a  platinum  tipped   tongue,  which  moved 
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between  two  adjustable  contacts,  D  and  D\  If  the  external 
load  increased,  the  voltage  would  fall.  This  would  lower  the 
pressure  on  the  voltmeter  relay.  The  spring  C  would  pull  the 
disc  toward  the  horizontal  and  the  platinum  tongue  would  touch 
the  contact  D.  This  would  close  the  circuit  on  the  magnet  M, 
which  would  pull  down  the  lever  A  and  carry  the  rheostat  arm 
5  to  the  right,  thus  cutting  out  resistance  from  the  field  circuit 
and  raising  the  voltage.  A  dash  pot  was  attached  to  this  mag- 
net so  as  to  prevent  too  sudden  a  movement.  When  the  volt- 
age had  been  raised  to  normal  value,  the  disc  in  the  voltmeter 
relay  would  move  toward  the  perpendicular  and  the,  contact  at 
D  would  be  broken.     If  the  load  were  decreased,  the  voltage 


Fig.  348. — Chapman  voltage  regulator  for  constant  potential  circuits. 

of  the  machine  would  rise.  This  would  raise  the  strength  of  the 
voltmeter  relay.  The  disc  would  move  further  toward  the  per- 
pendicular and  close  the  contact  at  D\  This  would  complete 
the  circuit  through  magnet  M\  which  would  reverse  the  move- 
ment of  the  rheostat  arm,  inserting  more  resistance  in  the  field 
circuit  and  lowering  the  voltage.  To  prevent  sparking  at  the 
contacts,  D  and  D\  each  of  the  operating  magnets,  M  and  M\ 
was  provided  with  two  distinct  windings,  wound  side  by  side, 
convolution  for  convolution  and  layer  for  layer  One  of  these 
windings  energized  the  core.  The  other  winding,  entirely  in- 
sulated from  the  first,  was  short-circuited  upon  itself.  When  the 
contact  at  D  or  D'  was  broken,  a  voltage  was  induced  by  mutual 
induction  from  the  operating  winding  to  the  idle  winding.  The 
resulting  current  served  to  sustain  the  flux  in  the  core  for  an 
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appreciable  time  and  thus  very  effectually  prevented  any  spark- 
ing due  to  self-induction  at  either  Dot  D'. 

The  objection  to  this  type  of  the  regulator  is  twofold.  First, 
it  is  sluggish  in  its  operation,  and  second,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  "hunt."  It  is  necessary  that  the  voltage  should  actually 
change  before  the  regulator  will  operate.  Then,  when  the  regu- 
lator tries  to  correct  it,  it  is  apt  to  overdo  it,  raising  or  lowering 
the  potential  beyond  the  required  amoiint,  oscillating  in  its 
operation  until  the  desired  voltage  is  attained. 

Tirrill  Regulator 

A  superior  regulator  designed  Cy  A.  A.  Tirrill  is  shown  in 
Fig.  349.  This  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  by  rapidly 
changing  the  voltage  within  very  narrow  limits,  it  may  be  main- 


FiG.  349. — Simple  form  of  Tirrill  regulator. 

tained  very  steady  at  the  lamps.  To  eflfect  this  rapid  fluctuation 
a  voltmeter  magnet  M,  connected  in  shunt  with  the  line,  is 
employed  to  rapidly  short-circuit  the  terminals  of  the  field  rheo- 
stat, R,  and  as  rapidly  remove  the  short  circuit.  At  the  start, 
resistance  is  inserted  in  R  until  the  machine's  voltage  is  about 
40%  below  normal.  A  switch  at  K  is  then  closed.  This  com- 
pletes the  circuit  through  the  contacts  C,  which  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  spring  5,  and  the  machine  commences  to  build  up 
its  voltage.  At  the  particular  voltage  for  which  the  device  is 
set  by  the  adjustment  of  the  resistance  unit,  r,  say  110,  the 
magnet  pulls  down  its  core  and  breaks  the  contact  at  C.  This 
re-introduces  the  field  rheostat  R.    As  this  was  previously  set 
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for  40%  below  normal  potential,  the  voltage  commences  to  fall. 
So  sensitive  is  the  apparatus,  however,  that  it  does  not  drop 
more  than  one  volt,  say,  to  109,  before  the  pull  of  the  magnet 
on  its  core  allows  the  spring  S  to  close  the  contacts  C  and  again 
short-circuit  the  rheostat  R.  The  voltage  immediately  com- 
mences to  build  up  but  at  110  the  contact  at  C  is  again  broken 
and  the  cycle  is  repeated.  A  dash  pot  at  Z>,  containing  water 
with  a  film  of  oil  over  it  to  prevent  evaporation,  steadies  the 
movement  of  the  core.  The  cycle  of  vibration  is  very  rapid  and 
the  voltage  varies  within  narrow  limits.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  load  is  increased  or  diminished,  this  regulator  operates  to 
maintain  not  a  constant,  but  a  steady  voltage  at  all  times. 

Another  Form  of  Tirrill  Regulator 

The  regulator  illustrated  in  Fig.  349  is  adapted  for  small 
machines  only.  The  contacts  at  C  could  not  handle  much  cur- 
rent without  serious  sparking. 

Fig.  350  represents  the  elementary  circuits  of  a  type  TD 
(Tirrill  Direct  Current  Regulator),  for  machines  of  moderate 


Fig.  350. — Scheme  of  connections  for  type  "TD"  Tirrill  regulator  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

capacity.  Here  the  work  of  short-circuiting  and  opening  of  the 
short  circuit  on  the  field  rheostat  R  is  removed  from  the  main 
control  magnet  M,  and  a  special  differentially  wound  relay  D 
is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

With  switch  S  open,  the  field  rheostat  R  is  set  for  40%  below 
normal  voltage,  and  switch  5  is  then  closed.  As  the  main 
control  magnet  M  is  adjusted  to  operate  at  a  definite  voltage, 
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say  110,  if  the  voltage  is  now  only  75,  it  will  not  attract  its  arma- 
ture and  spring  t  will  keep  the  contact  C  closed.  This  per- 
mits current  to  flow  through  the  two  windings  of  the  differen- 
tially wound  relay  D  from  the  points  A-B  to  the  point  E,  As 
there  are  two  currents  flowing  in  opposite  directions  through  the 
two  windings  of  equal  length,  which  parallel  each  other  through- 
out, the  magnetic  result  is  nil.  The  armatiu-e  is  not  attracted 
and  the  spring  t  keeps  the  contact  C  closed.  This  places  a  short 
circuit  upon  the  field  rheostat  R  and  the  voltage  begins  to  rise. 
At  the  particular  value  for  which  the  magnet  M  is  adjusted,  say 
1 10  volts,  the  armature  is  attracted  and  the  contact  C  is  broken^ 
This  cuts  out  one  \^nnding,  B-E^  of  the  differential  relay,  leaving 
the  other  winding,  A-E,  in  circuit.  The  relay  is  then  operative, 
the  armature  is  attracted  and  the  contact  C  opens.  This  takes 
the  short  circuit  off  R.  A  rise  in  potential  at  the  point  C  due 
to  self-induction,  which  would  tend  to  produce  a  spark  at  these 
contacts,  is  prevented  by  the  condenser  A',  which  is  placed  in 
shunt  therewith  and  absorbs  the  energy  of  self-induction,  thus 


Fig.  351. 

checking  any  serious  rise  in  potential.  The  instant  the  con- 
tact at  C  opens,  the  resistance  of  R  is  reinserted  in  the  field 
circuit  and  the  voltage  commences  to  fall  At  about  109  volts 
or  with  a  drop  of  not  more  than  one  volt,  the  magnet  M  re- 
leases its  armature  and  the  spring  t  closes  contact  C\  Relay 
D  is  now  made  differential  and  releases  its  armature  and  spring 
t  doses  contact  C.  The  voltage  commences  to  rise  as  before. 
The  cycle  of  operation  is  rapid  and  is  repeated  continuously. 
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An  understanding  of  the  differential  magnet  D  may  be  had 
from  a  study  of  Fig.  351.  Suppose  a  coil  to  be  wound  with  two 
wires  A-A',  B-B',  which  parallel  each  other  convolution  for  con- 
volution, layer  for  layer.  It  is  evident  that  a  current  flowing 
through  either  of  these  windings  would  magnetize  the  core. 
Next  suppose  that  the  last  end,  A\  is  connected  to  the  first  end 
B  and  that  a  current  admitted  at  the  loop  C  flows  in  opposite 
directions  through  B-B'  and  A' -A,  If  these  currents  are  equal 
it  is  evident  that  no  magnetic  effect  will  be  produced.  If, 
however,  the  circuit  through  the  winding  B-B'  is  interrupted, 
while  that  through  A'- A  is  maintained,  the  magnet  will  operate. 
This  is  what  happens  to  Z>,  Fig.  350,  when  C  is  opened  and 
closed. 

In  order  that  the  magnet  M  may  be  very  sensitive,  the  arma- 
ture must  move  through  a  very  small  range,  the  air  gap  being 
comparatively  great.  If,  in  Fig.  352,  the  magnet  attracted  its 
armature  with  a  rise  in  potential  of,  say,  one  volt,  and  the  arma- 
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Fig.  352. 


Fig.  353. 


ture  moved  down  in  contact  with  the  pole,  the  closing  of  the  air 
gap  would  reduce  the  reluctance  and  increase  the  flux  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  voltage  would  probably  have  to  be  lowered  50% 
before  the  magnet  would  release  its  armature.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  armature  is  situated  a  relatively  great  distance  away 
from  the  magnet  pole,  as  in  Fig.  353,  then  if  it  moved  downward 
upon  a  rise  in  potential  of  one  volt,  the  reluctance  of  the  mag- 
netic circuit  would  not  be  appreciably  decreased;  the  flux  would 
then  not  rise,  except  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  volt- 
age. Now  if  the  voltage  is  lowered  one  volt,  the  armature  will 
be  released  and  the  upper  contact  will  again  be  closed.  This 
movement  in  both  directions  can  only  be  effected  when  the  air 
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gap  is  relatively  great  and  the  play  of  the  armature  relatively 

'  small.     Obviously  this  limited  travel  of  the  armature  would  not 

be  sufficient  to  break  the  circuit  at  C\  Fig.  350.  if  these  contacts 

[carried  any  considerable  current  or  if  there  was  much  e.m.f. 

[of  self-induction  present.      Hence  the  necessity  for  interposing 

I  the  differential  relay  D,  Fig.  350.     As  this  relay  is  switched  in 

and  out  of  the  circuit  by  the  action  of  M,  there  is  no  restriction 

upon  the  play  of  its  armature  or  the  length  of  its  air  gap-     Hence 

the  contact  C  can  be  made  massive  and  can  open  quickly  and 

widely. 
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REGULATORS  FOR  SERIES  AND  SHUNT  GENERATORS 

L  What  various  materials  are  used  in  rheostats?    What  are  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  different  materials? 

2.  What  is  the  composition  of  German  silver?    What  is  its  resistance* 
compared  with  copper? 

3,  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  water  rheostat? 

4,  Explain  the  Brush  reg\ilator  for  maintaining  a  constant  current  on  a 
series  generator.     Sketch. 

5,  Explain  the  Thompson-Houston  regulator  for  maintaining  a  constant 
current  on  a  series  generator.     Sketch. 

6,  Explain  the  Edison  field  regulator  for  maintaining  a  constant  polential 
on  a  shunt  generator.     Sketch. 

7.  Explain  the  Chapman  voltage  regulator  for  maintaining  a  constant 
potential  on  a  shunt  generator.    Sketch. 

8.  Explain  the  simplest  form  of  Tirrill  regulator  for  maintaining  a  constant 
potential  on  a  shunt  generator.     Sketch. 

9.  Explain  the  "type  TD"  Tirrill  regiilator  for  maintaining  a  constant 
tpotcntial  upon  a  shunt  generator  of  suitable  size*     Sketch 
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SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  X 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

COMPOUND  WOUND  GENERATORS;  MULTIPOLAR 
MACHINES 

The  e.m.f.  of  a  shunt  machine  falls  under  load  from  three 
causes. 

Firsti  the  ohmic  drop  in  the  armature. 

Second,  armature  reaction  on  the  field  flux. 

Third,  a  consequent  fall  in  e.m.f.  and  current  delivered  to  the 
field  windings  due  to  causes  one  and  two.  Assimie  a  shunt 
machine,  Fig.  354,  generating  100  volts  with  no  load.  This 
voltage  will  be  delivered  at  the  brushes.  If  the  armature  has  a 
resistance  of  0.1  ohms  and  a  load  of  10  amperes  be  connected,  this 
current  on  its  way  to  the  load,  flowing  through  the  resistance  of  the 
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Fig.  354. 

armature  winding,  would  fall  in  potential  7?/ =  £  =  0.1  X  10  = 
1  volt.  Out  of  the  100  volts  generated  there  would  then  be 
available  only  99  at  the  brushes.  Should  a  load  of  20  amperes 
be  connected,  this  current,  flowing  through  the  armatiu^'s 
resistance,  would  involve  a  drop  of  0.1  X  20  =  2  volts.  Out  of 
the  100  volts  generated,  only  98  would  now  appear  at  the  brushes. 
Thus  the  brush  potential  would  fall  with  every  increase  in  load. 

Ten  amperes  in  the  armature  would  react  upon  the  field  flux 
and  diminish  to  some  extent  the  actual  flux  crossing  the  arma- 
ture winding.  This  would  reduce  the  actual  voltage' generated 
to  something  less  than  100.  If  20  amperes  passed  through  the 
armature  the  reaction  would  be  still  greater  and  the  actual  volt- 
age generated  still  further  reduced.     The  combination  of  these* 
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two  losses  lowers  the  actual  voltage  impressed  on  the  shtint  field, 

Sk,  Fig.  354,  so  that  it  gets  less  current  when  the  machine  is 

icanying  a  load  than  when  unloaded.    There  is  thus  less  flux 

I  actually  produced  and  the  generated  voltage  is  further  lowered. 

Next  assume  a  machine  ^nth  a  series  winding  connected  to  an 

[  external  circuit.  A,  Fig.  355.     This  should  be  a  machine  with  an 

unsaturated  field  and  small  armature  reaction.     It  is  not  an  arc 

light  machine  where  armature  reaction  was  purposely  exaggerated 

and  where  the  field  was  highly  saturated.     Under  the  conditions 

[assumed,  if  the  external  resistance  o£  this  machine  is  lowered 

[by  the  addition  of  a  load  at  B,  the  natural  result  will  be  to 
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Fig.  355. 

increase  the  current.  As  this  current  flows  through  the  series 
winding,  more  flux  will  be  produced  and  the  voltage  will  rise. 
It  will  be  observ^ed  that  lowering  the  external  resistance  on 
these  two  machines  afTects  the  voltage  in  the  two  cases  in  an 
exactly  opposite  sense.  In  the  shunt  machine  the  voltage  falls 
while  in  the  series  machine  the  voltage  rises. 

Fiat  Compounded  Machine 

Now  it  is  entirely  possible  to  design  a  machine  with  two  wind- 
igs,  one  in  shunt  with  the  armature  and  one  in  series  with  the 
armature,  so  proportioned  that  to  whatever  extent  the  voltage 
tends  to  fall,  due  to  the  inherent  properties  of  the  shunt  machine, 
this  tendency  will  be  exactly  counter-balanced  by  the  series  wind- 
ing, which  tends  to  raise  the  voltage.  This  is  the  arrangement  of 
a  compound  machine^  Fig.  356,  which  has  the  shunt  winding,  5fc, 
and  the  series  winding,  Se.  This  machine  is  primarily  a  shunt 
machine.  That  is,  the  shunt  winding  is  designed  to  produce  the 
entire  flux  for  the  required  voltage  at  no  load.     When  the  load  is 
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applied,  the  current  flows  through  the  series  winding,  which  con- 
tains the  necessary  ampere  turns  to  generate  enough  additional 
flux  to  make  up  the  voltage  losses  on  the  shunt  side  of  the  ma- 
chine. Thus,  if  a  current  of  20  amperes  is  drawn,  the  loss  of  2 
volts  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  armature,  together  with 
the  tendency  of  armature  reaction  to  reduce  the  flux,  is  com- 
pensated for  by  the  added  magneto-motive-force  of  the  series 
winding,  which  produces  enough  additional  flux  to  compensate 
for  these  losses.  One  of  the  three  losses  encountered  in  a  shunt 
machine,  namely,  the  reduction  of  current  in  the  shimt  winding, 
is  not  encountered  in  the  compound  machine,  for  by  maintaining 
the  terminal  potential  constant  the  shimt  winding  is  made  to 
exert  its  full  strength  at  all  times.     There  is,  however,  an  added 
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Fig.  356. — Short-shunt  comj)ound  machine. 

loss  encountered,  the  resistance  of  the  series  winding.  This 
winding  then  in  a  compound  machine  compensates  for  three 
losses.  First,  that  due  to  armature  resistance.  Second,  that  due 
to  armature  reaction.  Third,  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
series  winding. 

The  series  winding  automatically  supplies  the  proper  ampere- 
turns  required  for  any  particular  load.  Thus,  if  the  load  is  light, 
the  armature  drop  and  reaction  are  small.  The  current  in  the 
series  winding  is  then  small  and  the  compensation  small.  If  the 
load  is  heavy  the  armature  drop  and  reaction  are  both  high,  but 
the  current  in  the  series  winding  is  correspondingly  great  and  the 
added  ampere-turns  thus  automatically  supplied  exactly  offset 
the  loss,  and  the  machine  may  be  proportioned  so  as  to  maintain 
a  constant  potential  at  all  times  and  under  all  variations  in  load. 
When  so  designed  the  machine  is  said  to  be  flat  compounded. 
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If  the  shunt  field  h  connected  across  the  hnishes  as  in  Fig. 
356,  it  is  called  a  short  shunt  compound  machine.  If  the  shunt 
field  is  connected  across  the  terminals  as  in  Fig.  357,  it  is  called 
a  long  shunt  compound  machine.  If  a  machine  is  to  be  excited 
from  the  switch  board  bus  bars,  the  long  shunt  connection  is 
preferred,  for  the  connection  directly  to  the  positive  brush  B, 
Fig.  357,  is  not  often  carried  to  the  switch  board.  The  more 
common  practice,  however,  is  to  use  the  short  shunt  compound 
connection.  This  tends  to  maintain  the  shunt  field  current  more 
nearly  constant  on  variable  loads,  as  the  drop  in  the  series  wind- 
ing is  not  encountered  by  the  shunt  field  current. 

Overcompounded  Machine 
The  series  winding  may  be  so  proportioned  as  to  more  than 
compensate  for  the  losses  encountered  on  the  shimt  side  of  the 
machine.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  voltage  constant  under 
variations  of  load,  it  is  possible  to  actually  raise  the  voltage  as 
the  load  increases.     When  the  voltage  rises  as  the  load  in- 
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Fici,  357, — Long  shunt  compound  machine. 

creases,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  overcompounded.  If  the 
voltage  falls  with  the  addition  of  the  load,  the  machine  is  said 
to  be  undercompounded.  Modem  machines  are  usually  over- 
compounded  10  or  15%.  This  permits  the  maintenance  of  a 
constant  voltage  at  a  center  of  distribution  some  distance  away 
from  the  generator,  the  compounding  taking  care  not  only  of  the 
internal  losses  in  the  machine,  but  also  the  drop  in  the  feeder 
supplying  the  load,  A  machine  may  be  overcompounded  to  care 
for  almost  any  desired  feeder  loss.  Furthermore,  the  compound- 
ing may  be  adjusted.  If  a  machine  is  overcompounded  10%  and  it 
is  desired  to  reiuce  the  compounding,  a  low  resistance  shunt  strap, 
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7,  may  be  placed  in  parallel  with  the  series  winding  Se,  Fig. 
358.  This  divides  the  load  current  and  reduces  the  compound- 
ing. If  the  shunt  strap  is  equal  in  resistance  to  the  series  field, 
the  current  would  divide  equally.  If  the  load  current  was  100 
amperes  and  the  machine  overcompounded  10%  without  the 
shunt  r,  then  when  the  shunt  was  put  in  circuit  the  compounding 
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Fig.  358. 


would  be  reduced  to  approximately  5%.  By  var5ring  the  resist- 
ance of  the  shunt,  the  compounding  can  be  varied  from  the 
maximum  downward  to  any  desired  extent.  Obviously  the 
compounding  could  never  be  raised,  except  by  the  addition  of 
more  series  turns. 

The  series  winding  of  a  compound  machine  is  located  on  the 
same  cores  with  the  shunt  winding,  Fig.  359,  a  place  being  re- 


FiG.  359. — Illustration  showing  location  of  series 
and  shunt  windings,  multipolar  generator. 

served  for  it  in  the  design  of  the  machine.  If  near  the  pole  face, 
it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  its  close  proximity  to  the  armature 
enables  it  to  more  quickly  bring  about  changes  in  field  flux  and 
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I  thereby  regulate  more  closely.     If  back  near  the  yoke,  where 
f there  is  more  room,   better  ventilation  is  obtained. 

A  compound  machine  will  maintain  the  desired  voltage  only 
at  approximately  the  speed  for  which  it  is  designed. 

1 .  Compound  wound  generators,  if  designed  for  flat  compound- 
ing, will^  overcompound  if  operated  at  normal  voltage  and  an 
increased  speed  or  if  operated  at  normal  speed  and  a  reduced 
voltage, 
k  2.  Compound  wound  generators,  if  designed  for  flat  compound- 
^ing,  will  undercompound  if  operated  at  normal  voltage  and  a 
reduced  speed  or  if  operated  at  normal  speed  and  an  increased 
voltage. 

The  effects  noted  above  are  due  fundamentally  to  the  change 
in  relative  number  of  ampere-ttims  in  the  shunt  field  regardless 
of  saturation  of  the  magnetic  circuit  and  are  fundamental  in 
importance. 

These  effects  are  modified  in  commercial  machines  by  the 
change  in  flux  density  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  effect  is 
incidental. 

Assume  a  machine  having  a  very  low  flux  density,  i.e.*  the 
saturation  curve  is  a  straight  line.  Assimie  that  the  shunt  field 
has  1,000  turns  and  carries  1  ampere.  The  flux  furnished  by 
the  shunt  field  would  be  proportional  to  1,000  times  1  or  1,000 
ampere- turns. 

Assume  that  the  series  field  has  10  turns  and  that  the  full  load 
current  of  the  machine  is  10  amperes.  The  flux  furnished  by  the 
series  field  would  be  proportional  to  10  times  10  or  100  ampere- 
turns. 

Asstime  that  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  doubled  and  the  no- 
load  voltage  maintained  normal  by  adjustment  of  the  shunt 
field  current.  The  shunt  field  current  will  be  halved  and  the 
ampere-turns  in  the  shunt  field  halved  as  1,000  times  0.5  is  500 
ampere-tums. 

Since  the  full  load  current  remains  the  same,  the  ampere-turns 
in  the  series  field  are  the  same  as  before  (100), 
I  The  per  cent  ampere-turns  in  the  series  field  in  the  first  case 
is  1,100  divided  into  100  times  100  or  9.1%  approximately.  The 
per  cent  ampere-turns  in  the  series  field  in  the  second  case  is  600 
divided  into  100  times  100  or  16.7%  approximately.  In  other 
words,  the  machine  becomes  an  overcompounded  machine  in  the 
second  case,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the  total 
ampere-tums  represented  by  the  series  ampere-lums. 
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If  the  machine  is  operated  at  normal  speed  but  with  a  i^uced 
voltage,  the  current  in  the  field  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  effect.  Half  voltage  and  normal  speed  gives 
the  same  effect  as  double  speed  and  normal  voltage. 

In  the  case  of  a  flat  compoimded  machine  operated  at  re- 
duced speed,  the  converse  operation  is  true;  that  is,  it  imder- 
compounds.. 

All  the  previous  statements  asstmie  a  straight  line  saturation 
and  indicate  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  effects  noted,  being 
true  for  any  machine. 

Since  all  commercial  D.  C.  machines  must  be  operated  at  or 
near  the  knee  of  the  sattu-ation  curve  for  stability  of  operation, 
the  pre-emption  of  the  magnetic  circuit  by  the  constant  shtmt 
field  flux  alters  the  effect  of  the  series  ampere-turns  in  two  ways: 

First. — In  the  case  of  the  first  statement  the  magnetic  circuit 
is  worked  at  a  lower  density  and  consequently  the  series  ampere- 
turns  become  more  effective.  This  increases  the  effect  noted  in 
a  machine  with  a  straight  line  sattu-ation  curve.  The  converse 
is  true  for  the  second  statement. 

Second. — ^A  machine  would  have  a  straight  line  characteristic 
(external)  if  its  magnetic  circuit  were  worked  on  the  straight  line 
section  and  if  there  were  no  armattu-e  reaction.  The  fact  that 
the  field  is  worked  above  the  straight  line  section  contributes  to 
the  curved  shape  of  the  external  characteristic  curve.  This  is 
more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  second  statement,  due  to  the 
higher  saturation  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  Armature  reaction 
also  modifies  this  shape  in  a  manner  dependent  on  the  design  of 
the  machine  but  always  tending  to  droop  the  curve  on  the  lower 
flux  density. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  statements  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  change  in  ampere-turns  is  fundamental  and  primary  in 
consideration  and  always  present,  while  the  change  in  saturation 
is  secondary  and  incidental  and  dependent  on  the  design  of  the 
individual  machine. 

Also  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  compoimd  machine  is 
ordinarily  designed  so  as  to  work  at  a  lower  point  on  the  satura- 
tion curve  than  a  shunt  machine  of  the  same  speed  and  voltage, 
i.e.,  at  no  load  the  magnetic  circuit  is  worked  below  the  knee  of 
the  curve.  This  is  especially  true  of  compound  woimd  exciters 
for  Tirrill  regulator  operation  in  which  case  the  machines  are 
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,  usually  worked  on  the  straight  line  section  for  a  considerable 
^  range. 

Multipolar  Machines 

The  magnitude  of  armature  reactions  to  be  dealt  with  vary 

I  inversely  as  the  number  of  poles  in  the  field,  therefore  there  is 

i  an  advantage  in  multipolar  machines  as  compared  with  bipolar. 

Very  small  machines  are  more  economical  to  build  if  bipolar 

j  construction  is  employed.     At  about  5-kilowatt  capacity,  the  cost 

is  approximately  the  same  for  multipolar  and  bipolar  construe* 

tion.     In  larger  sizes    the  advantage  of  multipolar  construction 

becomes  more  pronoimced,     Very^  large  bipolar  machines  are 

prohibitive  in  cost,  and  sparking  at  the  brushes  may  be  almost 
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Fig,  560, 


36l.^Flux  dislributiuii  in 
4-pole  machine. 


rable.  Multipolar  machines  can  be  made  in  very  large 
sizes.  The  cost  of  construction  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  size  and  commutation  can  be  successfully  cared  for 
in  every  case. 

Consider  the  length  of  the  magnetic  circuit  in  the  bipolar 
construction,  Fig.  360.  To  build  machines  of  this  type  of 
twice  the  output  it  is  evident  that  the  length  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  would  be  considerably  increased.  The  cost  of  material 
might,  in  large  sizes,  be  more  than  double. 

Now  consider  Fig,  36L  The  output  of  a  multipolar  machine 
may  be  doubled  by  doubling  the  number  of  poles.  This  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  at  alL  The  bipolar  machine  would  have  be  to  increased 
in  length  parallel  to  the  shaft  as  its  output  increased.     The 
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length  of  the  multipolar  machine  need  not  be  materially  in- 
creased parallel  with  the  shaft  no  matter  how  large  the  size. 

As  the  number  of  poles  and  consequently  the  number  of  paths 
through  the  winding  increases,  the  current  per  path  for  a  given 
output  diminishes,  while  the  flux  per  pole  for  a  given  e.m.f.  does 
not  alter,  regardless  of  the  number  of  poles.  This  smaller  current 
disturbs  the  fixed  field  strength  less  and  less  £is  the  number  of 
poles  is  increased.  Hence,  armattu'e  reaction  diminishes  and 
commutation  improves.  The  shorter  magnetic  circuit  in  multi- 
polar machines  reduces  the  ampere-turns  and  the  iron  in  th^ 
field  materially.  The  ventilation  is  better  because  of  the  larger 
diameter  and  shorter  length,  hence  such  machines  run  cooler. 
Multipolar  construction  admits  of  shortening  the  length  and 
increasing  the  diameter  without  the  loss  of  efficiency  and  with 
a  decided  gain  in  mechanical  construction. 

The  terminal  resistance  of  an  armature  winding  is  expressed 
by  the  following  formula: 

Where  R  =  Terminal  resistance  of  armattu'e  from  all  the  posi- 
tive brushes  in  multiple  to  all  the  negative  brushes 
in  multiple. 
p  =  number  of  paths  through  winding. 
r  =  total  resistance  of  all  the  wire  on  the  armature  taken 
as  one  length. 
Suppose  an  armature  is  woimd  with  a  thousand  feet  of  No. 
10   wire.     This   would   have   a     resistance    of    about    1    ohm. 
Suppose  it  to  constitute  a  4-polc  parallel  winding.     The  brushes 
divide  the  armature  into  4  paths,  each  of  which  will  consist  of 
3^4  of  the  1,000  feet,  or  2vS0  feet,  which  would  have  a  resistance 
of  3-4  of  an  ohm. 

As  the  brushes  place  the  four  sections  in  parallel,  the  com- 
bined resistance  would  be  34  of  3-4,  or  }^{q  of  an  ohm. 
Thus, 
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CHAPTER  X 


DIRECT-CURREXT  GENERATORS 


I 


COBfPOimD  WODIID  GENERATORS;  MULTIPOLAR  MACHINES 

U  What  afc  the  three  closes  of  drop  is  polciitt«l  to  m  skaant  geaentUx  as  it 
takes  its  load?    Horn  may  this  drop  be  liiiiitiniafirt? 

2.  If  the  external  resistaace  is  redmsed  tipaii  a  senes  gesicffator  with  an 
unsatitrated  field  and  lorw  arxDature  leactaoo,  what  is  the  result  upaa  the 
generated  voltage? 

J.  If  a  geaerator  is  provided  with  both  aeries  and  sbttiii  fidd  wjadines 
ooonected  to  aid  each  othes;  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  external  voltage 
when  the  resistaaoe  of  the  external  ctrcttit  is  reduced? 

4.  Explain  in  detail  the  r^ulatioD  of  a  Sat-cocBpotuxied  generator.     Sketch. 

5.  Sketch  a  short-sbtrnt  or  compound  generator.  Sketch  a  long-shtmt 
compound  generator.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods 
of  connection? 

6.  Explain  the  oonstrtiction  of  an  over-oompounded  generator*  What  are 
its  advantages? 

7.  How  may  the  compounding  of  an  o%*er-compounded  generator  be  altered  ? 

8.  If  a  flat-compounded  generator  is  operated  at  normal  voltage  and  at  a 
speed  above  normal,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  cf»mpounding?    Why? 

9.  If  a  compound  generator  is  operated  at  normal  voltage  and  reduced 
speed  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  compounding?    Why? 

10*  What  is  the  effect  of  various  degrees  of  field  saturation  upon  the  com- 
pounding of  a  generator? 

11.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  multipolar  construction  over 
bipolar  construction  in  generators? 

12,  Arc  multipolar  machines  cheaper  to  build  than  bipolar  machines?  H 
so,  in  what  sizes? 

13,  Give  the  formula  for  the  brush- to-brush  resistance  of  an  armature. 
Tabulate  the  meaning  of  each  letter. 

14.  If  a  two-circuit  armature  winding  in  a  six-pole  field  contains  150Q  feci 
of  number  8  wire,  having  a  resistance  of  0.64  ohms  per  thousand  feet,  what  is 
the  brush-to-brush  resistance? 


SECTION  VIII  CHAPTER  XI 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 
CHARACTERISTIC  CURVES;  EFFICIENCIES 

Various  characteristic  curves  of  generators  are  taken  to  show 
the  quality  and  degree  of  saturation  of  the  iron  in  the  field 
structure,  the  resistance  of  the  armature  winding  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  machine. 

Field  Saturation 

The  internal  characteristic,  or  field  saturation  ctirve,  of  any 
machine  is  employed  to  show  the  degree  of  sattiration  at  which 
the  iron  in  the  field  is  operated  and  the  effect  of  varying  field 
excitation  upon  the  flux.  Fig  362  shows  such  a  curve  for  a 
shunt  machine.  Fig.  363  shows  a  diagram  of  connections  for 
obtaining  the  data  with  which  to  construct  the  curve.  Here  the 
armature  G  of  the  generator  under  test  is  driven  by  a  motor  at  a 
constant  speed.  A  voltmeter,  V,  is  connected  across  the  brushes, 
and  the  field  F  is  connected  to  an  independent  source  of  supply, 
C'O,  in  series  with  rheostat  R  and  an  ammeter  A,  A  voltage 
may  be  observed  with  the  generator  running  and  no  current  in 
the  field,  which  will  be  due  to  the  residual  magnetism  only.  A 
small  current  is  now  admitted  to  the  field  and  the  corresponding 
voltage  noted.  The  field  strength  is  gradually  increased  and  for 
evrry  increase  in  current  the  corresponding  armature  voltage  is 
recorded.  The  curve  is  then  constructed  by  plotting  the  arma- 
ture volts  as  ordinates  against  the  field  amperes  as  abscissas. 
This  gives  a  curve  of  the  form  V-K-C.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  curve  does  not  begin  at  0  but  somewhat  above  the  line  of 
zero  volts  when  there  is  no  field  current.  This  is  due  to  the 
residual  magnetism.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  curve 
is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  permeability  curve  obtained  in 
the  testing  of  iron.  There  magnetization,  5,  was  plotted  against 
magnetizing  force,  H.  Here  armature  voltage,  which  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  magnetization,  is  plotted  against  field  am- 
peres, which  are  directly  proportional  to  field  ampere-turns, 
which  constitute  the  magnetizing  force.  The  ratio  of  armature 
volts  to  field  amperes,  then,  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  magnetiza- 
tion  to  magnetizing  force   which  is  permeability.     The  field 
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saturation  curve,  then,  is  a  permeability  curve  of  the  iron  in  the 
K  field.     If  the  curve  rises  abruptly  and  then  bends  over  sharply 
■  it  indicates  high  permeability  worked  well  up  to  the  saturation 
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H                    Pig.  362.^-FieId  saturation  curve  for  shunt  generator. 

point.     If  the  curve  rises  more  gradually  and  does  not  bend 
much  toward  the   horizontal,   less   permeability  and   a  lower 
saturation  are  indicated*     If  110  volts  is  obtained  in  Fig.  562  at 
the  point  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  iron  is  well  utilized  in  the 
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machine  under  test.  If,  however,  the  normal  voltage  was  ob- 
tained at  the  point  K,  it  would  be  an  indication  that  the  iron 
was  not  sufficiently  saturated.  That  is,  the  additioci  of  ampere 
turns  on  the  field  structure  would  permit  of  a  redaction  in  the 
amount  of  iron  required. 

External  Characteristics 

The  external  characteristic  shows  the  relation  of  the  delivered 
volts  to  the  current  absorbed  by  the  load.  Such  a  curve  of  a 
shunt  generator  is  shown  at  A-D,  Fig.  364.  The  connections  for 
obtaining  it  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  J65.  Here  the  machine  is 
opCTated  at  constant  speed,  starting  with  normal  no-load  voltage. 
The  machine  may  be  gradually  loaded  on  a  water  rheostat,  /?,  and 
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Fig.  363. 

the  valu(!  of  the  delivered  voltage  noted  for  every  increase  in  load 
ciirn-rit,  indicated  as  on  ammeter  A.  The  delivered  ciurent  is 
plott(!(l  as  abscissas  and  the  corresponding  terminal  voltage  as 
orduMiU'S  for  the  various  points  on  the  cur\'e.  The  droop  in  the 
curve  A-P,  Fi^.  364,  is  due  to  the  three  causes  already  noted, 
armature  resistance,  armature  reaction  and  loss  of  shunt  field 
current  due  to  the  first  two  causes. 

The  loss  of  voltage  due  to  armature  resistance,  called  the 
internal  loss  characteristic,  is  shown  at  E-F,  As  this  is  due  to 
a  fixed  resistance,  H-F  will  be  a  straight  line.  Connections  for 
n\)\',iU]\\\y,  this  curve  are  shown  in  Fig.  366.  Here  current  from 
an  indepenrlent  source  is  led  through  a  rheostat  R  and  through 
the  armature  of  the  generator  immediately  after  it  is  shut  down 
and  while  it  is  still  hot.  The  drop  in  potential  for  every  increase 
in  current  is  noted.  Really,  but  one  or  two  observations  are 
n(;cessary  tf)  get  the  loss,  after  which  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn 
from  tlu-  j)oint  K  through  any  point  corresponding  to  a  given 
external  current  and  observed  drop.  By  adding  the  ordinate 
F'(i  to  the  ordinate   D-G,  an  ordinate  C-G  will  be  obtained. 


Direci-Curreni  Geiwraiers 

Adding  at  variotis  points  the  ordinates  of  E-F  to  those  of  the 
curve  A'D,  points  may  be  obtained  on  which  to  construct  the 
curve  A'C.  This  gives  the  total  characteristic  voltage  curve 
of  a  shunt  machine;  that  is,  it  shows  the  generated  voltage 
plotted  against  the  total  armature  current  which  includes  that 
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Fir.,  364. — External  charactcnitic  cur\*e  of  shunt  generator. 

taken  by  the  load  and  that  absorbed  by  the  field.  The  fall  in 
the  generated  potential  from  the  theoretical  point  B  to  the 
point  C  is  due  to  the  effect  of  armature  reaction  oo  the  field 
flu^  and  a  still  further  loss  of  field  magnetism  due  to  loss  of  field 
current »  caused  by  the  drop  in  potential  at  the  brushes.  To 
actually  construct  this   total  characteristic,   the  internal  loss 
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ordinate,  /-//,  should  be  erected  on  top  of  the  curve  A-D,  not 
at  the  point  AT,  but  at  the  point  L,  for  the  drop  in  the  armature 
is  produced  not  only  by  the  load  current  but  by  the  combined 
effect  of  the  load  current  and  the  field  current.  This  brings 
the  proper  point  on  the  total  characteristic  at  Af . 

If  the  external  load  is  increased  indefinitely,  the  external  char- 
acteristic of  a  shunt  machine  drops  first  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  367, 
and  then  drops  more  rapidly  to  the  point  X.  If  the  external 
resistance  is  lowered  still  further,  the  machine  suddenly  unbuilds, 
voltage  and  amperage  falling  rapidly  to  zero.  This  particular 
resistance  at  which  the  voltage  and  amperage  fall  is  called  the 
critical  external  resistance  for  the  machine.  Referring  to  Fig. 
367,  it  will  be  noted  that  as  the  load  is  increased  the  brush  poten- 
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Fig.  365. 


Fig.  366. 


tial  falls.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  the  field  excitation. 
As  long  as  the  excitation  of  the  iron  is  above  the  knee,  K,  Fig. 
362,  considerable  change  in  the  field  cxirrent  produces  compara- 
tively small  changes  in  field  magnetism.  When  the  critical 
external  resistance  has  been  reached,  however,  the  voltage  im- 
pressed upon  the  field  lowers  the  excitation  to  the  point  K  or 
below.  Thereafter  a  slight  change  in  field  excitation  produces 
a  large  change  in  field  magnetism,  so  that  any  attempt  to  lower 
the  external  resistance  beyond  this  point  is  accompanied  by  such 
a  reduction  in  field  current  that  the  flux  falls  very  rapidly.  Load 
current  and  delivered  voltage  therefore  continue  to  fall  and  the 
machine  drops  its  magnetism  entirely  and  the  output  falls  to 
zero. 

Most  modern  machines  are  designed  with  such  a  low  arma- 
ture resistance,  however,  that  they  would  probably  bum  out 
before  this  critical  external  resistance  was  reached.  Hence, 
the  curve  is  rarely  taken  for  a  shunt  machine  beyond  the  point 
B,  Fig.  367,  the  extension  for  B-X-0  being  projected  from  the  ob- 
served way  in  which  the  characteristicjof  the  machine  is  curving. 
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The  field  saturation  curve  of  a  compound  machine  is  taken 

in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that  for  a  shunt  machine.     The                  ' 
external  characteristic  is  obtained  by  loading  the  machine  as 
shown  in  Fig.  368.    The  no-load  voltage  obtained  is  first  observed,                 1 
The  output  is  then  increased  ^adually   until   the   machine  is 
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Fig.  567,— External  characteristic  cur\*e  of  shunt  generator, 

delivering  its  rated  full-load  current  and  the  corresponding  value 
of  voltage  and    current    are  noted.     These  will  be  plotted  a 
shown  in   Fig.  369.     Here  the  characteristic  is  I-J-H,     Thi 
curv^e  has  a  slight  hump  in  the  middle  instead  of  being  a  straigh 
line  from  /  to  H,  as  would  be  expected  theoretically. 
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If  the  magnetic  circuit  had  a  straight  line  saturation  curve 
and  if  there  were  no  armature  reaction,  I-J-H  would  be  a 
straight  horizontal  line.  The  hump  is  due  to  the  decrease  in 
ratio  between  magnetization  and  magnetizing  force  and  to  the 
fact  that  armature  reaction  increases  somewhat  faster  than  the 
armature  current. 

If  now  the  series  winding  is  disconnected  and  the  line  L,  Fig. 
368,  is  connected  to  the  point  B,  an  external  characteristic  for 
the  shunt  winding  only  may  be  obtained.  This  would  give  the 
curve  I-K,  Fig.  369.  The  difference  between  the  shunt  curve 
and  the  compound  curve  is  evidently  the  e.m.f.  furnished  by  the 
series  winding.  By  subtracting  the  ordinate  G-K  from  the 
ordinate  G-H,  the  ordinate  G-L  would  be  obtained.  '  A  line 
drawn  from  F  to  L  would  represent  the  voltage  furnished  by  the 


Fig.  368. 

stTics  winding'  throughout  the  variations  of  the  external  load. 
Th(;  scries  curve  must  thus  be  calculated.  It  cannot  be  con- 
structed from  observation  because  it  is  always  produced  by 
snpcriTniM>.-.in^  the  series  ampere-turns  on  top  of  a  more  or  less 
satnnit.cfl  field,  produced  by  the  shunt  winding.  The  series 
ctirvc!  as  thus  obtained  is  not  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
facts,  however,  for  the  elTect  of  the  machine's  terminal  voltage 
on  \]w,  shunt  field  winding  has  necessarily  been  neglected. 

Efficiencies 
Th(;  [)urc!haser  of  a  generator  is  interested  in  the  amount  of 
power  which  the  machine  will  deliver  compared  with  that  re- 
(juircd  to  run  it.  If  the  machine  absorbs  100  horse  power  at  the 
pulley  and  delivers  90  horse  power  for  useful  purposes,  it  is  said 
to  have  an  efliciency  of  90^^ .  Efiiciency  is  the  ratio  of  out-put 
to  in-put.  It  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  unity.  It  is  always 
less  than  unity,  for  there  is  no  perfect  machine,  no  perfect  trans- 
former of  energy. 
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■    Two  kinds  of  losses  are  encountered  in  a  generator,  those  on          ^H 
the  mechanical  side  and  those  on  the  electrical  side  of  the  ma-          ^H 
chine.     The  efficiency  may  therefore  be  analyzed  so  that  the         ^H 
mechanical  losses  are  involved  in  one  expression  and  the  elec-         ^H 
tiical  losses  in  another.                                                                              ^H 
The  gross  efficiency  of  a  generator  is  the  ratio  of  the  power         ^H 
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?IG.  369.— External  clmracterisltc  curve  of  a  "flat-compound'*  gftitfrator 

nerated  to  the  power  absorbed.     This  is  sometimes  called  t 

ficiency   of   conversion.     If  a  machine  absorbs   1,000   wat 

900 
id  generates  900  watts;  -rr^  =  90%  gross  efficiency.     Deduc 

g  the  generated  watts  from  the  absorbed  watts,  1,000  mini 
0  equals  100  watts  lost.     This  lost  power  is  distributed  in  t] 

^1 

fr/ilcxvine  •:va'.'s  E.liiv  -"Oi-enrs.  h^'^teresis.  mcnon  at  bearmgs. 
frier ir.n  :f  binshes  imi  lir  fricriciL  The  designmg  engineer 
:vill  examine  each  :f  "iiese  losses  :o  see  if  it  can  be  reduced.  If 
:he  '.ar:iirjir:cni  :t  rhe  armar^irs  cere  are  not  well  insulated  or 
if  :hev  are  tec  thick,  the  edd7  zurrenn  loss  will  be  higfa.  If  the 
iron  is  T^crkai  at  t.:«:  hi^ih  a  iux  iensrrr  or  if  it  is  not  pore.  T±e 
h^.-sceresis  less  will  je  lart^e.  If  the  bearings  are  not  well  de- 
signed, or  if  the  jilin:?  is  cccr.  there  wiH  be  conaderable  firiction 
loss  enccnntered.  If  the  brttshes  are  set  wiih  too  mtirh  tension. 
excessive  less  in  frictien  will  be  enccunrered-  If  the  surface  of 
the  armarvire  is  nnnecessaril-r  rtui^h  there  wiH  be  windage  to 
•jverccme. 

The  electrical  HHrfmcy  :f  a  ^nerator  is  the  ratio  of  the 
p«jwer  ieliTereii  t.:-  the  piiwer  ienerated.  This  is  sometinres  called 
the  economic  coeflldent.  If  the  n:achine  ielivers  SIO  watts  f'3r 
useful  cur^cses  cut  of  the  9«X)  xatts  which  it  generates  in  the 

armature  windings,  then  —j^  =  WT  electrical  efficiency.     Two 

=ets  of  electrical  losses  are  encountered:  The  power  required 
to  :-verccme  the  resistance  cf  the  amtature  winding  and  the 
enerz^/  ahsr.r'-.ed  ty  the  r.eM  t-:  n:.iintain  the  fnx.  Deducting 
:hr:  ^10  '^x'Oi  ieli-erei  :r:n:  :he  ^A)  -x^tts  generated  leaves  90 
■v?.\-  :-.st  :r.  the  t^:  ihove  men::  r.ed  tlaoes.  The  I-R  loss  in 
*r.':  -:rr;-..i*;'jre  n-.iy  le  k-.'t  :  -\t:  ':;.-  zr.jJjiznz  the  resistance  low. 
7;.r-  ,".-r  lo-.=  :r.  the  f.rl  1  n::i--  "re  rr.ir.in-.izerl  by  making  the 
-  '  :  .'  ^j '.  ■'  -:  0  f  t  r.  e  rr. a  ^m  e: : :  : i r  :t: :  t  srr.al  1 .  -ivhich  in  turn  would 
--■';■.  -■■  'i  -rr.ill  r.urr.'-.er  -f  amter-j-fjmf  t:  niaintain  the  flux. 
The  commercial  efficiency  :?  :r.e  ra:i  ::  :he  power  delivered 
,  *■-,.  ;-,.-. ■•■*;r  i^-=.',r>_-:  Thi5  ii  crn-.rr.  ir.ly  called  the  net  effi- 
ciency.    Ir.    the   n:i.:hir.T   unler   c.nsiieriticn.   SIO  watts  are 

:  ::   •r-'-I  ^ut  of  l.rKjiJ  Ti-atts  ibs-irbed.     Therefore  ^^  =  81^ 

'  > rr.  rr.  -  r ^ : ;i  1  ^::T.  r,i -jr. c y .  S ubt  rac t :  r.  c  the  >  1 0  wat ts  delivered 
fr^,r.'.  '?..:  l/KK)v.-atts  ar.--r''..^'i  Ic-avcs  190  watts  lost.  This  is 
'\\-:-Af(\  \,*:^?:*:*:T.  '.he  \'x<rj  ;:rou:.>  of  lo.-ses  al:»ove  mentioned,  100 
'.:.  v-.'r  rr.'.'-hani^al  .ido.  ar.^l  9()  on  the  electrical  side.  It  will  be 
'/■,  'rv-'I  *:.a*  •?..:  l,-s».-  arc  ab«:'Ut  equally  di\-ided.  This  is 
'jj:V"  'orr:rr;ori.  The  lar;:Lr  the  machine,  the  less  the  total  per- 
ftj,Ui'//-  fti  losM..s.  but  the  electrical  losses  may  frequently  be 
.'ih'iut  «:qual  to  the  mechanical  losses.     It  ^411  be  noted  that 
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flowing  the  gross  efficiency  and  the  electrical  efficiency,  the 

commercial  efficiency  may  be  computed  as  above  or  by  simply 

multiplying    the  first   two  efficiencies   together.      Thus,    90% 

Rgross  efficiency  multiplied   by  90%  electrical  efficiency  equals 


SECTION  VIII 


CHAPTER  XI 


1. 


DIRECT4:URRENT  GENERATORS 
CHARACTERISTIC  CURVES;  EFFICIENCIES 
Sketch  a  field-saturation-curve  for  a  shunt  generator*     Analyze  this 


I  curve,  indicating  the  quality  of  iron  which  it  represents.  Indicate  a  painl 
where  110  volts  will  be  produced.  State  whtther  or  not  this  represents  a 
proper  degree  of  saturation.     What  would  be  the  effect  of  working  the  iron 

I  cither  above  or  below  this  point? 
2.  Give  sketch  showing  connections  for  obtaining  the  data  for  a  field 
saturation  curve  on  a  shunt  generator, 
3.  Explain  what  data  must  be  taken  for  plotting  a  tield  saturation  curve 
and  how  it  should  be  tabulated. 

4.  Sketch  the  external  characteristic  of  a  shunt  generator.  Indicate,  at  a 
certain  point,  the  load  current  and  corresponding  terminal  wiltajre.  Indicate 
the  no-load  voltage.  Analyze  the  curve  in  detail,  pointing  out  its  good  or 
bad  qualities. 

5,  Sketch  the  connections  for  obtaining  the  data  from  which  to  construct 
the  external  characteristic  curve  of  a  shunt  generator, 

16-  What  data  should  be  taken  in  order  to  construct  the  external  character- 
istic curve  of  a  shunt  generator,  and  how  sliould  it  be  tabulated? 
7.  Sketch  the  armature  copper  drop  curve  for  a  shunt  generator,     Mark 
thereon  the  voltage  and  current  which  would  indicate  a  resistance  of  0.05 
ohms.     How  many  separate  sets  of  readings  must  be  taken  to  obtain  the 
necessary  data  for  this  curve?    Analyze  this  curv^e  and  state  what  it  indicates. 
H     8,  Sketch  the  connections  for  taking  the  armature  copper  drop  curve  and 
K«tate  what  data  is  required. 

9.  Having  sketched  the  external  characteristic  and  the  armature  copper 

■drop  curves  on  the  same  sheet  of  cross  section  paper,  proceed  to  accurately 
construct  therefrom  a  total  characteristic  voltage-ctirve. 

10.  Analyze  the  total  characteristic  curv^e  explaining  in  detail  just  what  it 
means:  just  what  losses  arc  represented  therein^  and  what  losses  are  not 
represented. 

1 1 .  What  is  meant  by  the  "critical  external  resistance"  of  a  shunt  machine? 

I  What  will  be  the  effect  of  increasing  the  load  beyond  this  point?    Explain 
fully  why  this  is  so. 
12.  Sketch  the  external  characteristic  curve  of  a  flat-compounded  generator* 
13,  Analyze  this  curve,  explaining  the  cause  of  the  hump. 
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14.  Sketch  connections  for  obtaining  the  external  characteristic  of  a  com- 
prjunr] -generator  and  state  what  data  must  be  taken. 

15.  Upon  the  same  cross-section  paper  sketch  the  characteristic  curve  for 
the  shunt  side  of  the  foregoing  compound-generator. 

16.  With  the  above  two  curves  as  a  basis,  accuratdy  construct  a  series 
curve  for  the  same  compotmd-generator.  Explain  the  relation  between  these 
curves. 

17.  Give  the  equation  for  the  gross  efficiency  of  a  generator.  State  in 
detail  the  various  losses  that  are  involved. 

18.  Give  the  equation  for  electrical  efficiency  of  a  generator.  State  in 
detail  the  various  losses  that  are  involved. 

19.  Give  the  equation  for  the  conmiercial  efficiency  of  a  generator.  State 
in  detail  all  of  the  losses  that  are  involved. 

20.  A  generator  absorbs  10  h.p.  from  an  engine  and  delivers  5  kilowatts 
The  armature  loss  is  400  watts,  the  field  loss  is  600  watts. 

(a)  What  is  the  gross  efficiency? 
(h)  What  is  the  electrical  efficiency? 
(c)  What  is  the  commercial  efficiency? 
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The  next  improvement  was  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  371.  This 
was  known  as  the  iron-clad  machine.  A  rectangular  iron  struc- 
ture completely  covered  the  field  coils,  which  were  placed  on  the 
cores  very  close  to  the  armature.     There  were  no  breaks  in  the 

magnetic  circuit  and  very  few 
stray  magnetic  lines  of  force.  As 
the  field  structure  could  be  cast 
in  one  piece  and  the  only  ma- 
chine work  was  that  necessary  to 
bore  the  poles  for  the  armattue. 
the  design  was  an  improvement 
over  Edison's  original  machine. 
This  machine  has  been  modified 
more  recently  into  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  372.  By  using  a  circular 
frame  instead  of  a  rectangular  one,  the  field  structiu^  can  be 
made  to  carry  end  brackets  to  support  the  bearings.  This 
eliminates  the  bed  plate  and  pillow  blocks  required  to  support 
the  armature  and  makes  a  very  economical  and  compact  struc- 
ture in  sizes  under  a  hundred  kilowatts.     Practically  all  manu- 


^ 


Fig.   371. — Original  iron-clad 
bipolar  machine. 


Fig.  372. — Modern  bii)olar  machine. 

facturers  of  bi])olar  machines  today  use  the  general  form  of  field 
shown  in  Fij:^.  372. 

Multipolar  machines  are  standardized  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  Fig.  373.  The  diameter  and  number  of  poles  may  be  advan- 
tajj:eously  increased  in  j)roportion  to  the  size.  Thej  length  of  the 
machine  need  not  be  increased  to  any  extent.  In  fact,  the  net 
length  of  the  largest  size  armature  is  rarely  more  than  18  inches, 
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and  is  fixed  by  the  permissible  diameter  of  the  field  cure.     Field 
cores  cannot  be  well  saturated  if  thty  possess  a  diameter  much 
I  greater  than  15  or  18  inches. 

Where  a  large  current  is  required  at  a  low  voltage,  a  very 
simple  machine  with  a  solid  metallic  disc  for  an  armature  and  no 
commutator  may  be  employed.  This  is  the  so-called  unipolar 
or  homopolar  or  acyclic  machine.  Fig,  374  represents  a  ma- 
chine of  this  type  designed  by  Forbes,  Here  a  copper  disc,  C, 
about  30  inches  in  diameter,  is  mounted  so  that  it  projects  between 
the  poles  of  an  electro  magnet,  H-K,  circular  in  form,  energized 
by  a  magnetizing  coil  C  The  f!ux  crosses  this  disc  in  the  same 
direction  throughout  its  entire  circumference,  as  shown  by  the 


FtG,  373. 

dotted  lines,   B,     At  intervals  around  the  circumference  there 
are  holes  placed  in  the  casting,  through  which  brushes  D  are 

•  made  to  bear  on  opposite  sides  of  the  disc  so  as  to  deliver  or 
collect  current.     Other  brushes  are  placed  so  as  to  rest  upon  the 
shaft  at  E.     As  the  flux  crosses  the  disc  in  the  same  direction  at 
all  points,  an  e,m.f.  will  be  generated  radially  when  the  disc  is 
rotated,  urging  a  current  either  toward  the  circumference  or 
B  toward   the  axis,    depending   upon   the   direction   of   rotation, 
H  This  current  is  collected  at  E  and  delivered  through  the  external 
■  circuit  and  returned  to  the  circumference  via  the  brushes  D, 
H  A  disc,  30  inches  in  diameter,  traveling  at  approximately  2,500 
Hr,p.m<,   with  the  highest  flux  density  practical,  will  generate 
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about  25  volts.  The  current,  of  course,  is  limited  only  by  the 
cross  section  and,  consequently,  the  resistance  of  the  disc  and 
external  circuit.  By  making  the  resistance  low,  as  high  as 
10,000  amperes  may  be  produced.  The  disc  is  in  effect  a  large 
number  of  radial  conductors  all  connected  in  multiple. 

All  attempts  to  build  unipolar  machines  with  a  number  of 
discs  connected  in  series  have  proved  failures  because  it  is 


Fig.  374. — Principle  of  acyclic  generator. 

impossible  to  connect  conductors  in  series  without  the  connec- 
tions themselves  also  cutting  lines  of  force  in  a  reverse  direction, 
as  the  magnetic  lines  always  form  closed  loops  and  an  opposing 
e.m.f.  would  always  be  generated  in  the  connections  themselves, 
which  would  exactly  neutralize  the  e.m.f.  that  otherwise  would 
be  obtained  by  a  series  connection. 

Fig.  375  represents  the  principle  of  one  of  the  acyclic  machines 
built  in  this  country.    Here  a  revolving  cylinder  of  iron.  A, 
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carries  on  its  surface  12  massive  conductors,  a,  insulated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  core.  Each  of  these  conductors  temii- 
nates  in  two  slip  rings.  C-C,  Magnetizing  coils.  F-F,  supplied 
with  current  from  without,  send  a  flux  across  a  small  air  gap 
between  the  stationary  memi>cr,  B,  and  the  revoMng  member, 
A,  to  the  center  of  the  rotor,  and  thence  radially  outward  through 
the  conductors,  a,  to  the  frame  and  back  again.  As  these  loops 
of  magnetic  force  radiate  in  every^  direction  perpendicularly 
from  the  shaft  through  the  conductors,  a.  it  is  evident  that  in 


Fig.  375. — Noeggerath  acyclic  generator, 


revolving,  these  conductors  will  cut  said  lines  of  force  at  right 
angles.  There  are  24  slip  rings  in  all,  two  for  each  of  the  12 
conductors.  On  these  slip  rings  rest  brushes,  b-b.  As  the 
current  flows  in  the  same  direction  in  all  of  the  revolving  con- 
ductors, the  reaction  on  the  magnetic  field  is  very  great*  The 
field  is  distorted,  and  the  terminal  voltage  drops.  To  resist 
this  effect,  the  current  from  each  conductor  is  led  back  through 
a  slot  in  the  stationary  member  so  as  to  produce  a  magnetizing 
effect  equal  in  amount  and  opposite  in  direction  to  that  produced 
by  each  revolving  conductor.  These  are  called  frame  confiuc- 
tors.  and  are  shown  at  E.    Through  the  brushes  and  frame 
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conductors  the  12  active  conductors,  a,  are  connected  electrically 
in  series.  Previous  defects  in  securing  sufficiently  high  speed 
for  acyclic  machines  are  very  satisfactorily  overcome  by  the 
use  of  steam  turbines.  The  return  of  the  current  through  the 
frame  conductors  neutralizes  armature  reaction.  Nevertheless 
the  great  resistance  due  to  24  sets  of  sliding  contacts  in  series 
involves  a  great  loss  and  poor  regulation.  The  mechanical 
defects  encountered  are  such  that  the  commutating  machine  is 
considered  preferable  to  any  form  of  acyclic  generator,  unless 
an  output  of  very  large  current  at  very  small  voltage  is  desired. 

Commutating  Pole  Generators 

To  insure  sparkless  commutation    from  direct-current  ma- 
chines, intcrpole  generators  have  been  devised.    These  machines 


Fir..  376. — Connection  of  main  and 
commutating  poles  on  shunt  generator. 

have,  in  addition  to  the  main  poles,  NS,  Fig.  376,  auxiliary 
poles,  N^'S\  The  natural  tendency  of  the  armature  of  a  gener- 
ator is  to  distort  the  magnetic  field.  This  was  discussed  under 
the  head  of  armature  reaction.  The  armature  tends  to  develop 
a  north  pole  under  the  positive  brush  in  the  figure,  and  a  south 
pole  under  the  negative  brush.  If,  now,  the  current  on  its  way 
out  is  led  through  an  auxiliary  winding  on  the  poles  N''S\  a 
counter  magncto-motive-force  will  be  established  which  resists 
the  cross  magnetizing  clTcct  of  the  armature.  The  poles  A''-5' 
are  very  narrow  and  do  n(;t  su])ply  any  of  the  main  flux  upon 
which  the  machine  de])ends  for  the  generation  of  its  normal 
e.m.f.  They  contain  a  slightly  greater  number  of  ampere- tiUTis 
than  does  the  armature  in  the  air  gaj)  region.     As  the  interpoles 


[amperes.     If  the  current  rises  to   100  amperes  the  distorting 

tendency  increases  ten  times,  but  as  the  interpole  winding  is  in 

series  between  the  armature  and  the  load,  the  counter  action  is 

t  increased  ten  times  and  the  main  field  flux  remains  practically 

'undisturbed.     Thus,  no  matter  what  the  load,  the  brushes  may 

Iways  remain  in  the  same  position.     In  considering  commuta- 
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tion  it  was  observed  that  the  brushes  must  be  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  rotation  so  as  to  bring  each  coil  under  the  tip  of  the 
pole,  as  it  was  short-circuited  by  the  brush,  so  that  the  fringe 
of  the  flux  might  generate  in  the  short  circuited  coil,  the  neces- 
sary voltage  to  aid  in  the  reversal  of  the  current.  In  the  inter- 
pole  machine,  however,  the  excess  of  ampere-turns,  placed  on 
the  interpoles,  is  sufficient  to  always  produce  a  flux  from  the 
interpoles,  through  the  short-circuited  coil  under  the  brush  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  the  tendency  of  the  armature  magneti- 
zation. This  insures  a  flux  which  will  actually  reverse  the 
current  at  the  proper  time  in  each  coil,  without  regard  to  the 
fringe  of  flux  from  the  main  poles.  If  the  load  is  10  amperes 
the  flux  from  the  interpoles  is  small,  and  the  voltage  generated 
is  just  sufficient  to  reverse  the  10  amperes.  If  the  load  is  100 
amperes,  the  flux  from  the  interpoles  is  ten  times  as  strong,  and 
there  will  be  ten  times  the  reversing  voltage  generated  in  the 
short-circuited  coil,  and  the  current  will  be  built  up  to  ten  times 
the  former  value  in  the  same  time  interval,  during  which  the  coil 
is  under  short  circuit.  This  insures  perfect  commutation  at  all 
loads.  The  majority  of  moderate  and  large  size  direct-current 
motors  and  generators  today  are  provided  with  interpoles.  Fig. 
377  shows  the  actual  arrangements  of  the  commutating  poles 
and  their  position  relative  to  the  main  poles  in  a  multipolar 
generator,  manufactured  by  The  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Three- Wire  Generator 

Most  of  the  incandescent  lighting  from  central  stations  in 
our  large  cities  is  done  by  the  three-wire  system.  This  system 
transmits  power  at  220  volts  and  utilizes  it  at  110  volts,  resulting 
in  a  great  economy  in  copper  as  will  be  explained  in  connection 
with  wiring  calculations.  Edison,  who  devised  this  system, 
planned  to  use  two  110-volt  generators  in  series.  To  deliver 
200  kilowatts  would  require  two  100-kilowatt  machines  of  110 
volts  each.  One-200  kilowatt  machine  would  obviously  be  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  than  two  100-kilowatt  machines.  To 
obtain  1 10  volts,  howH3ver,  from  a  single  220-volt  armature  would 
require  that  a  brush  be  placed  on  the  commutator  midway  be- 
tween the  main  brushes.  Between  this  brush  and  either  main 
brush  there  would  be  just  one-half  the  potential  of  the  machine. 
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This  third  brush,  however^  would  short-circuit  a  coil  in  the  most 
intense  field.  Sparking  would  therefore  be  involved  and  ab- 
normal heating  of  each  coil  would  result,  as  it  was  short-circuited. 
A  number  of  schemes  have  been  devised  for  getting  two  funda- 
mental voltages  from  a  single  commutating  generator.     Fig. 


I 
I 


Fig.  378. 

378  shows  the  plan  adopted  by  one  manufacturer.  Here  an 
ordinary  direct-current  annature  wound  for  220  volts  is  shown 
diagrammatically,  from  the  commutator  of  which  the  brushes 
C-D  lead  the  current  to  the  externa!  circuit.  At  two  points, 
A-B,  180  electrical  degrees  apart,  taps  are  taken  from  the  arma- 
ture winding  or  corresponding  commutator  segments  to  a  react- 
ance coil  placed  within  the  armature.  This  coil  consists  of 
copper  windings  on  an  iron  core 
and  is  in  eflfect  a  transformer  with 
a  single  winding.  Across  this 
winding  there  is  the  full  potential 
difference  of  the  armature.  The 
drop  is  inductive  and  a  current  may 
be  taken  from  a  fixed  point  any- 
where along  the  winding.  The 
winding  is  tapped  at  its  middle 
point,  H,  and  connected  to  a  shp 
ring,  JS,  which  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  shaft.  A  brush 
from  this  ring  connects  to  the  neutral  wire  of  the  external 
system.  This  wire,  K,  is  at  mid-potential  between  the  two 
outside  wires  F  and  G.  At  any  instant  it  is  negative  with 
respect  to  F  and  positive  with  respect  to  G.  Through  the 
reactance  or  balance  coil,  A-B,  an  alternating  current  is  main- 
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tained,  for  the  current  in  the  armature  winding  naturally  alter- 
nates and  it  doss  not  pass  through  any  rectifying  commutator 
to  reach  the  balance  coil.  This  current  flows  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other  as  shown  in  Fig.  379.  At 
certain  points  in  the  rotation  of  the  armature  the  current  in  the 
winding  A-B,  slip  ring  and  neutral  wire  will  die  out  entirely  as 
indicated  at  B,  Fig.  379.  At  other  points  the  current  will  have 
its  maximum  value  as  at  A.  Thus,  while  the  current  in  the 
wire  F  and  G  is  not  only  direct,  but  continuous,  the  current  in  K 
is  pulsating,  having  points  of  maximum  and  zero  value.  While 
this  pulsation  is  not  seriously  objectionable  for  the  operation  of 
motors,  where  two  fundamental  voltages  are  wanted,  it  is 
often  desired  to  have  a  more  nearly  continuous  current  in  the 
neutral  wire. 


Fig.  380. 

The  connections  for  a  later  type  of  three-wire  generator  are 
shown  in  Fig.  380.  Here,  the  armature  is  diagrammatically 
shown  and  from  its  commutator  the  brushes  E-F  lead  cturent 
to  the  external  circuit.  At  two  points  180  electrical  degrees 
apart,  A-B,  taps  are  taken  to  two  slip  rings,  A'-B',  From  these 
slip  rings  brushes  convey  the  current  to  a  stationary  reactance 
coil  L,  mounted  in  an  iron  case  external  to  the  machine.  At 
two  other  points  180  electrical  degrees  apart,  C-D,  and  90  elec- 
trical degrees  from  the  points  A-B,  two  other  taps  are  taken 
from  the  armature* winding,  leading  to  slip  rings,  C'-D'.  From 
these  rings  brushes  feed  a  second  balance  coil,  M.  The  middle 
points  of  both  of  these  balance  coils  connect  to  each  other  and  to 
the  neutral  wire  1  of  the  three- wire  system.  As  the  currents  in 
the  two  balance  coils  are  90  electrical  degrees  apart  as  regards 
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the  time  when  they  are  produced,  when  the  current  in  one  is  zero» 
as  in  B,  Fig,  381.  the  current  in  the  other,  A,  is  at  its  maximum 
value  and  vice  versa.  One  or  the  other  of  the  balance  coils 
thus  supplies  the  neutral  wire  with  current  at  all  times.  The 
combined  current  from  the  two  is  more  nearly  continuous  than 
that  obtained  from  a  single  coi!  and  slip  ring.     These  machines 

e 


Fia  381. 

may  be  compound  wound.  If  so  constructed  the  current  from 
the  positive  bnish  passes  through  the  series  windings  on  all  the 
north  poles  on  its  way  to  the  external  circuit,  while  the  negative 
brush  is  connected  in  series  with  the  windings  on  all  the  south 
poles.  This  di\ades  the  compounding  so  as  to  more  accurately 
maintain  the  potential  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system.     The 
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above  outlined  scheme  permits  two  fundamental  voltages  to  be 
obtained,  one  double  the  other,  from  direct-current  commutating 
machines. 

Brush  General  Electric  Arc  Light  Generator 

I  An  unusual  form  of  machine  is  the  Brush  General  Electric  Arc 
Light  Generator.  This  machine  furnishes  six  or  eight  thousand 
volts  without  subjecting  the  insulation  of  the  machine  or  any 
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part  of  the  system  to  a  potential  strain  of  more  than  2,000 
volts.  The  scheme  involves  a  connection  known  as  the  "Brush 
multi-circuit  device."  The  principle  may  be  understood  from 
a  study  of  diagrams  382  to  385.  In  Fig.  382.  consider  two 
sources,  A  and  B,  of  two  volts  each,  in  series.  These  supply  a 
load  consisting  of  C  and  D,  likewise  in  series.  The  voltage  gen- 
erated by  A  and  B  in  addition,  is  four  volts.  A  voltmeter  con- 
nected between  E  and  F  will  measure  the  maximum  potential 
generated  by  the  source,  which  is  4  volts,  and  also  the  voltage 
lost  in  the  load,  which  is  likewise  4  volts.  Across  the  points 
C-H,  no  potential  difference  will  be  found.  This  is  because  the 
voltage  is  raised  as  much  in  the  source,  B,  as  it  falls  in  the  load 
C.     Now,  consider  a  modification  of  the  circuit,  in  Fig.  383. 

Here  the  soturces  of  e.m.f.  and 
the  load  are  connected  alter- 
nately. The  source.  A,  raises 
the  pressure  2  volts,  and  the 
load  C  absorbs  this  pressure. 
The  source  B  raises  the  pres- 
sure again  2  volts,  and  the  load 
D  absorbs  it,  but  as  the  pres- 
sure falls  as  much  through  C  as 
it  was  raised  through  A,  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  potential  between  E  and  F,  whereas  before 
there  was  a  maximum  of  4  volts.  There  is  no  difference  of  po- 
tential between  G  and  H,  however,  as  before.  It  will  now  be 
seen  that,  while  precisely  the  same  work  is  accomplished  in  Fig. 
383  as  was  accomplished  in  Fig.  382,  the  maximiun  strain  to 
which  the  insulation  of  any  portion  of  the  circuit  is  subjected 
is  only  2  volts  instead  of  4.  Carrying  this  still  further, 
consider  Fig.  384.  Here  is  a  source  A  in  series  with  a  load  B, 
a  source  C  in  series  with  a  load  D,  a  source  E  in  series  with  the 
load  F,  a  source  G  in  series  with  the  load  H,  As  the  current 
falls  as  much  through  B  as  it  was  raised  in  A  there  is  no  difference 
of  potential  between  /  and  K.  The  same  holds  true  for  K  and 
L,  M  and  A",  N  and  0.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  difference 
of  potential  between  K  and  AT,  and  R  and  5.  Thus,  while  a 
total  of  8  volts  is  generated  and  utilized  in  the  circuit,  the  max- 
imum difference  of  potential  that  can  be  anywhere  detected  is  2 
volts. 
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The  Brush  General  Electric  Arc  Light  Generator  employs  the 
atove  outlined  principle.  It  consists  of  a  multipolar  generator 
with  a  Gramme  ring  armature,  divided  into  four  sections  supply- 
ing four  separate  commutators.  These  commutators  are  con- 
nected alternately  in  series  with  street  circuits  of  arc  lamps  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3^5.  Here  the  current  from  commutator  D, 
under  a  pressure  of  approximately  2,000  volts»  is  passed  through 
the  series  field  winding  of  the  machine  and  thence  to  the  external 
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Fig.  385, 

circuit  E.  where  this  pressure  is  absorbed.  Returning  to  the 
machine,  the  commutator  A  picks  up  the  current  and  raises  the 
pressure  2,000  vt>lts,  whence  it  is  led  into  the  external  circuit 
F  and  absorbed,  Commutator  B  takes  this  current  and  raises 
it  2,000  volts  and  delivers  it  to  the  external  circuit  G,  Com- 
mutator C  again  raises  the  current  2SM)  volts  and  delivers  it  to 
the  circuit  //,  As  the  voltage  generated  in  each  section  of  the 
armature  is  lost  in  an  external  circuit,  before  it  is  further  raised 
in  potential,  it  is  evident  that   there  will   be  no  diHerence  of 
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e     Arc  jight  drams  are  now  commonly 
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Fig.  3S6. 

supplied  from  alteniatir.i^-ciirrent  generators  of  large  capacity 
which  at  the  sair.e  time  supply  current  for  incandescent  lighting 
and'power.  The  arc  liv:ht  circuits  are  supplied  through  trans- 
formers, which  funiish  a  constant  current  in  the  series  circuit, 
the  current  usually  bein^  rectified  in  order  that  the  arc  lamps 
may  operate  at  maximum  efficiency. 

Variable-Speed  Constant-Output  Machines  for  Train  Lighting, 
Automobile  Charging,  Etc. 

Brolt  Generator.— The  B:olt  machine  is  designed  for  furnishing 
a  constant  output  over  a  wide  range  in  speed.  The  armature, 
/\,  I^'ig.  3H6,  revolves  in  the  main  field,  N-S,  which  is  connected 
ill'  shunt  with  the  brushes,  B-B.  The  cross  magnetizing  force 
of  the  delivered  current  produces  an  auxiliary  field  across  the 
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poles  N'*S',  which  are  not  provided  with  a  winding.  The 
armature  in  revolving  cuts  this  second  field.  Currents  gener- 
ated in  the  conductors  under  these  aiixiliary  poles  are  short- 
circuited  by  extra  broad  brushes  B-B.  The  magneto-motive- 
force  of  these  short-circuited  currents  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  main  field  flux.  If,*  now»  the  machine  is  delivering  current 
to  a  storage  battery  and  the  speed  is  increased,  the  first  effect  is 
to  increase  the  voltage  and  current  output.  Any  increase  in 
current,  however,  drawn^from  the  brushes,  B-B,  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  cross  field.  This  cavises  an  increase  in  the 
current  generated  in  the  coils  on  short  circuit  under  the  brushes, 
which  in  turn  increases  the  opposing  magneto-motive-force  to 
the  main  flux.     'The  actual  flux  crossing  the  armature  from  the 
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Fig.  387, 

main  poles,  therefore,  falls  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
si>eed.  Consequently  the  voltage  and  current  output  remain 
fixed  throughout  a  wide  range  of  speed, 

Rosenberg  Generator,— The  Rosenberg  Generator  is  of  an 
unusual  design.  It  may  be  arranged :  First,  to  deliver  a  constant 
current  at  a  variable  speed  on  a  constant  external  resistance. 
Second,  to  deliver  a  constant  output  at  a  constant  speed  on  a 
variable  resistance. 

The  principle  of  this  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  387,  It 
consists  of  a  field  structure  having  an  unusually  large  polar  span 
a  high  flux  density.  It  may  be  either  series  or  shunt  wound. 
There  are  three  magneto-motive-forccs  to  be  considered.  First, 
the  main  magneto-motive-force,  which  produces  the  flux,  A. 
The  revolving  armature  cuts  this  flux,  and  produces  a  current 
which  is  collected  by  the  brushes,  e-e,  which  are  short-circuited 
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■/•/^,rAh.ry  rux  B.  -^hich  :r.  turn  retiuoes  the  voltage  of  the  load 
rMrr^ir.^..  f.r,'.'.e,f\ed  rry  the  ^  r^she^  /-/.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
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thf  inr-rease  in  current  The  characteristic  ciu^^e  of  such  a 
rnarhir.f;  is  shov/n  in  Fi<:.  3><^.  It  is  e\-ident  that  the  kilowatt 
(\*hvf:ry  as  indicated  Vjv  this  cur\-e  is  practically  constant  at  all 
poirjt.'.,  for  if  the  machine  delivered  100  volts  and  50  amperes, 
ffT  %(KK)  watts,  a  reduction  of  the  external  resistance  so  as  to  call 
for  KK)  arn[>erf-s  would  be  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  potential  to 
prjiMically  50  volts,  which  would  equal  the  same  5,000  watts. 
A  v;fnf.what  better  idea  of  this  action  may  be  obtained  from  a 
•.-.tiidy  of  Die.  vector  diaj^rams  in  Fig.  389.  Here  0-A  represents 
Mm*  primary  finx  due  to  the  main  field.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
•^;iuiUT-niagnet(i-m(jtive-force.    D-C,   due  to  the  load  cturent. 
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The  short  circuited  current  across  the  brushes  e-e  produces  the 
secondary  flux  0-B,  The  net  difference  between  the  amiature's 
counter-magneto-motive-force  and  the  main  field  is  0-C,  This 
combined  with  the  secondary  flux,  O-B,  at  right  angles  thereto, 
gives  the  net  resultant  flux  4»»  0-E,  Should  the  resistance  of  the 
external  load  decrease^  the  conditions  may  be  represented  in  Fig. 
390.  Here  0-A*  represents  the  field  flux  as  before.  The  increased 
load  current,  however,  lengthens  the  vector  D'-C'  in  opposition 
thereto.     The  net  difference,  0-C\  therefore,  falls.     The  short- 


^i^:>Je' 


Fig,  389. 


A  T   D 

Fig.  390. 


circuited  current  across  brushes  e-e  will  also  fall  The  flux  due 
to  this  current,  0-B',  likewise  diminishes.  The  net  resulting 
flux  of  the  machine  now  likewise  falls  to  ^\  0-E\ 
I  This  machine  will  deliver  a  constant  current  at  variable  speed 
if  it  is  connected  to  a  constant  external  resistance.  Thus,  if  it  is 
employed  to  charge  a  storage  battery  on  a  Pullman  car,  as  in 
the  axle  generator  system  of  train  lighting,  any  increase  in  speed 
is  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  current.  This  current 
promptly  reacts  on  the  main  field  flux  to  reduce  it.  This,  in 
turn,  lowers  the  short-circuited  current  and  the  flux  B  produced 
thereby.  This  prevents  any  rise  in  terminal  voltage.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  total  useful  flux  of  the  machine  is  reduced  in 
almost  exact  proportion,  to  the  increase  in  speed.  Consequently 
the  machine  supplies  a  constant  voltage  and  therefore  a  constant 
current  to  a  load  of  constant  resistance  over  a  wide  range  of 
speed. 

Another  application  of  the  machine  is  for  the  operation  of 
individual  searchlights.  Here  it  may  be  designed  to  deliver  a 
constant  output  at  a  constant  speed  on  a  variable  resistance. 
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The  electric  arc  is  a  very  unstable  resistance.  If  the  arc  is 
shortened,  as  when  the  carbons  are  fed  together,  the  increase  in 
current  results  in  a  further  reduction  in  the  resistance  of  the 
arc.  This  tendenc>'  causes  the  current  to  rise  abnormally  upon 
a  slight  reduction  in  arc  length.  To  check  this  tendency,  search- 
lights are  usually  operated  on  constant  potential  circuits,  with  a 
ballast  consisting  of  an  iron  wire  resistance  in  series.  Now,  if 
the  carbon  electrodes  approach  each  other,  the  rise  in  current 
through  the  resistor  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  tempera- 
ture therein.  This  causes  an  increase  in  resistance  as  the  re- 
sistor possesses  a  positive  temperature  coefficient.  This  increase 
in  resistance  cotmterbalances  the  fall  in  resistance  of  the  arc 
and  makes  the  combined  resistance  practically  constant.    The 


Fig.  391. 

Rosenberg  generator  applied  to  a  searchlight  obviates  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  a  ballast,  for  when  the  resistance  of  the  arc 
falls,  from  any  cause,  and  the  current  starts  to  rise  therein,  this 
current,  passing  from  the  brushes,  /-/,  results  in  increasing  the 
opposition  to  the  main  field  flux  A,  which  in  turn  reduces  the 
short-circuited  current  and  the  secondary  flux,  B,  resulting 
therefrom,  which  promptly  lowers  the  terminal  voltage  of  the 
machine.  This  drop  in  terminal  voltage  will  evidently  check  any 
tendency  for  the  current  in  the  arc  to  over-run. 

Bucking-Series  Generator.— One  of  the  earliest  types  of  small 
j^cnerator  for  charging  storage  batteries  on  automobiles  was  the 
bucking-series  machine.  This  was  in  effect  a  differentially 
compound  generator,  the  series  and  shunt  fields  being  connected 
to  oppose  instead  of  aid  each  other.  An  ordinary  compound 
machine  may  be  overcompounded  so  that  the  voltage  will  rise 
with  an  increase  in  current.  Such  a  machine  is  called  an  over- 
compounded  machine.     If,  now,  the  series  field  is  reversed,  the 
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i  will  fall  as  much"  for  a  given  increase  in  output  as  it  rose 
when  the  fields  were  in  addition.     By  making  the  series  winding 

tslatively  powerful  it  is  possible  to  materially  reduce  the  actual 
tuc  of  the  machine.     The  windings  are  so  proportioned  that 
rhen  the  speed  of  the  engine  rises,  a  sHght  increase  in  current 
output  is  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  rise  in  the  strength  of  the 
^ries  field  to  reduce  the  flux  produced  by  the  shunt  field  suffi- 
■Biently  to  check  any  further  increase  in  current.     The  windings 
are  so  proportioned  that  the  machine  delivers  a  practically  con- 
stant output  over  a  wide  range  of  speed. 

Third-Brush  Generator,— A  widely  used  generator  for  charg- 
ing storage  batteries  on  automobiles  is  the  third-brush  machine, 
Fig,  391.  Here  the  main  brushes, 
D-C,  supply  the  storage  bat- 
tery, B,  with  current.  The 
shunt  field,  SH,  is  connected 
between  the  positive  brush,  £?, 
and  a  third  brush,  E.  While  this 
brush  is  in  an  active  field  the 
current  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
carry,  only  a  little  more  than 
one  ampere,  does  not  cause  any 
trouble  from  sparking.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  brush  itself  is 
sufficient  to  limit  the  current  in 
the  coils  which  it  successively 
short  circuits.  Fig.  392  shows  the  actual  arrangement  of  a 
generator  of  this  type.  Normally  the  field  across  the  poles  N-S 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  main  brushes,  D-C.  The 
e.m.f.  between  these  brushes  is  about  7  volts.  The  shunt  field 
winding  is  connected  between  the  positive  brush,  D,  and  the 
third  brush,  E,     The  e.mi,  across  these  brushes  is  about  5 

»irolts,  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  field  winding  with  about 
1^4  amperes.     If,  now.  the  generator  is  increased  in  speed,  the 
current  output  to  the  storage  battery  rises.     Armature  reaction 
sets  in  to  distort  the  field  into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
^lines.  F'S-N-G.     This  obviously  reduces  the  amount  of  flux 
fbetween  the  brushes  D  and  E,     As  this  distortion  increases 
approximately  in  direct  proportion  to  the  speed,  the  voltage 
j-deUvered  by  the  main  brushes  is  practically  constant  at  all  speeds. 


,/ 


Pig.  392. 


-Princijjle  of  third  brush 
generator. 
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A  very  sUght  adjustment  of  the  positJOQ  of  the  brush  £  serves  to 
regulate  the  actual  current  output  of  the  marlrifie 

It  will  be  e\4dent  that  the  "bnddng  series"  and  "third  bfush'* 
types  of  generators  should  never  be  opeiated  on  open  circuit, 
for  as  the  speed  rises  the  flux  and  voltage  wiU  rise  indefinitely 
as  there  is  no  opposing  ccurent  in  the  series  field  of  the  former 
to  reduce  the  flux,  and  no  armature  reaction  due  to  a  load  current 
in  the  latter.  In  the  bucking  series  type  the  fMd  may  bum  out. 
In  the  third  brush  t^-pe  the  armature  may  also  bum  out  for  the 
following  reason :  The  brushes,  D-C,  are  placed  in  a  neutral  posi- 
tion in  the  distorted  field,  therefore  when  the  field  is  undistorted 
they  short-circuit  coils  which  are  active.  Without  any  armature 
reaction  the  voltage  rises  and  this  raises  the  flux  so  that  the 
voltage  generated  in  these  short-circuited  coils  is  sufficiently  high 
to  endanger  them.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  discormect  the 
battery,  which  is  supposed  to  be  permanently  placed  across  the 
terminals  of  either  of  these  types  of  machines,  the  main  leads  of 
the  generator  should  be  invariably  short-circuited.  No  harm 
will  result  from  so  doing,  for  the  output  is  limited,  when  so  short- 
circuited,  to  the  current  for  which  they  are  adjusted,  whereas 
if  they  are  left  on  open  circuit  the  voltage  may  rise  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bum  out  the  windings. 
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SECTION  Via  CHAPTER  XII 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 

TYPES  OP  MODERN  D.  C.  MACHINES 

1.  Sketch  an  irrm-clad  bipolar  direct  current  generator.  What  are  its 
advantages  ? 

2.  Sketch  a  muUi polar  direct  current  generator*     What  are  its  advantages  ? 

3.  Sketch  and  explain  the  Forbes  Acyclic  generator. 

4*  Explain  the  principle  of  the  Noeggcrath  Acyclic  generator.  Is  it  prac- 
tical?    Why? 

5.  Sketch  and  explain  the  principle  of  the  commytating-polc  generator. 
What  are  its  advantages? 

6.  Sketch  and  explain  the  principle  of  the  three-wire  generator.  What 
are  its  adN'antages  ? 

7»  Sketch  batteries  and  lamps  in  a  aeries  drciiit  to  illustrate  the  Brush 
General  Electric  multi- circuit  device.     What  are  its  advantages? 
8*  Explain  the  Brolt  constant  output  generator.     Sketch. 

9.  Explain  in  detail  the  principle  of  the  Rosen licrg  generator.  What  are 
i  ts  ad  van  tages  ?    S ketch  its  extern al  cha rac tcri s t i c  cu nx. 

10.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  bucking -series  generator.     Sketch. 

11.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  tliird*hrush  generator.     Sketch. 

12.  What  will  be  the  effect  opon  the  delivered  voltage  and  current  if  the 
speed  is  increased  on  a  Brolt,  Rosenberg,  bucking-series  or  third-brush  gen- 
erator when  connected  to  a  load  of  fixed  resistance? 

13.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  operating  a  bucking -series  generator  at  an 
increasing  speed  if  the  external  drcuit  is  open  ? 

14.  What  will  be  the  two  effects  of  operating  a  third-brush  generator  at  an 
i  ncreasing  speed  tf  the  external  circuit  is  open  ? 
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i:?J=:r7-rvRREXT  generators 

PARALLEL  OPERATIOH  OF  D.  C  GBHERATORS 

Si-e?  Ti'zrzzr.  ^^i  r:tz:zcc=fti  genexatofs  may  be  operated  in 
tiiTillt".  zr.—.z-zrz  'Z'zj  zrt  'VsTgned  for  equal  voltages  and 
'i3,'rt  r — "l-  :h-Lr5.:-:crrir.:cs.  Tbere  is  little  occasion  to  operate 
=-=T-.rf  zrr.tTs.'.Ts  :z.  m-ti^.e.  Sbtmt  and  compound  machines 
sTr  frtv-^'"-"  =--  '-^•=^^'^1  There  is  an  inherent  tendency  od 
the  i^n  ::  =-'ur.i  rrLacr.ir-es  of  similar  type  to  operate  in  parallel 
a-i  ii-r.it  I'r.r  ::<:i  in  ^rcooition  to  thdr  capacities.  If  they 
are  .:  e^ual  :^^^c:::es  and  the  load  for  some  reason  becomes 
unecua'..  :r.e  nr.ire  hea.-ily  loaded  member  will  fall  in  voltage  due 
:o  its  greater  *.:&1     Tni?  Tvill  cause  it  to  let  go  of  some  of  its 


Fk;.  393. 

load.  The  machine  with  the  smaller  load  naturally  tends  to  rise 
somewhat  in  vrjlta^e.  This  makes  it  tend  to  reassume  a  portion 
of  the  load  which  the  more  heavily  loaded  machine  has  dropped. 

If  the  machines  are  of  difTerent  types,  one  a  shtmt  interpole 
and  another  a  shunt  non-interpole  machine,  even  though  they 
mav  be  designed  for  the  same  voltage  and  capacity  they  will 
not  readily  divide  the  load  eqtially  between  them.  This  is  be- 
catise  the  interpole  machine  is  usually  a  better  regulating  gener- 
ator than  the  ncni-interpole,  which  would  cause  the  former  to 
take  a  larger  proportion  and  the  latter  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  increasing  load. 

Anv  number  of  shunt  machines  may  be  operated  in  parallel 
oven  though  they  are  of  widely  different  capacities.  Fig.  393 
shows  such  machines  connected  to  a  load.  The  actual  arrange- 
nACUi  of  two  machines  for  parallel  operation  with  instruments 
;uu\  switches,  is  shown  in  Vi^.  3^>4.  Assume  C  to  be  carr>nng 
iio 
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the  load*  S*  being  closed.  Ammeter  A'  shows  the  current  out* 
put  and  V  the  voltage  of  the  system.  When  the  load  becomes 
greater  than  <V'  can  carry,  it  is  necessary  to  start  up  G.  When 
it  is  brought  to  speed,  the  voltmeter  V*  may  be  disconnected 
temporarily  from  the  mains  by  means  of  a  plug  switch  and  con- 
nected across  the  terminals  of  G.  FR  should  now  be  adjusted 
until  V  indicates  two  or  three  v^olts  above  the  line  pressure, 
This  is  because  the  Hne  voltage  is  that  delivered  by  G\  while  V 
now  indicates  the  generated  voltage  in  G^  The  latter  will  fall 
as  soon  as  G  is  connected  to  the  line.  Switch  S  may  nuw  be 
closed,  care  being  taken  to  watch  .4.  If  this  ammeter  indicates 
backward,  it  shows  that  the  voltage  of  G  was  not  sufficiently 
high  and  instead  of  delivering  current  as  a  generator  to  help  G\ 
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FlfJ.  394, — Diagrainniatical  connections  of  circuits  for  operating  shunt  gen- 
erators in  paralleL 

it  has  become  a  motor*  absorbing  power  from  the  line  and  im* 
posing  a  still  heavier  load  on  G\  If  A  indicates  in  the  proper 
direction,  the  load  may  be  distributed  between  G  and  G'  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  capacities  of  these  two  machines  by 
simultaneously  manipulating  the  rheostats  FR  and  FR'.  If 
the  capacities  are  equal,  and  6^  delivers  but  40  amperes,  while 
G'  continues  to  deliver  60  amperes,  it  is  necessary  to  insert 
resistance  in  FR*  which  would  lower  the  output  through  A'  and 
at  the  same  time  cut  resistance  out  of  FR  which  would  raise  the 
output  through  A.  In  this  manner  the  load  could  be  divided 
equally.  Should  it  be  desired  to  transfer  the  load  entirely  from 
G'  to  G,  the  above-mentioned  process  should  be  continued,  cutting 
resistance  into  FR'  until  .4'  indicates  zero.  When  this  am- 
meter reaches  zero,  5'  should  be  pulled.     This  would  take  G' 


full  The  increasing  current  fi 
111  uikI  in  tt  (t*w  seconds  B  wtm 
tit  of  current  from  A,  which  n 
D  »voitl  siuch  a  i)ossibiht>%  an  et 
k  ThU  it  n  massive  copper  cc. 
htJKmiiecU  all  the  brushy  of  s 
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off  the  line  without  arcing  at  the  switch  and  without  any  strain 
on  the  system. 

Compound  generators  of  equal  voltage  and  similar  character- 
istics may  be  operated  in  parallel,  but  only  with  the  aid  of  an 
equalizer.    Should  two  machines  be  connected  in  parallel  with- 


FiG.  395. 

out  an  equalizer,  as  in  Fig.  395,  and  if,  from  any  cause,  the  volt- 
age of  B  should  momentarily  fall,  current  from  A  would  flow 
downward  through  S£,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
would  make  B  compound.  The  series  field  would  now  act 
differentially  with  respect  to  the  shunt  and  the  voltage  of  B 


Fig.    396. — Location   of  "equalizer"  for  operating   com- 
ix>und  generators  in  parallel. 

would  rapidly  fall.  The  increasing  current  from  A  would  cause 
it  to  compound  and  in  a  few  seconds  B  wouM  motor,  absorbing 
a  large  amount  of  current  from  A,  which  might  damage  both 
maohines.  To  avoid  such  a  possibility,  an  equalizer  is  provided 
as  in  Fig.  396.  This  is  a  massive  copper  conductor  of  low  re- 
sistance which  connects  all  the  brushes  of  similar  polarity  to- 
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gether  inside  the  scries  winding.  As  the  series  fields  are  usually 
on  the  positive  side  of  the  machine,  this  means  that  the  positive 
brushes  must  all  be  placed  in  parallel,  as  are  the  negative  brushes 
and  also  the  positive  terminals  of  the  series  windings.  Now 
should  the  voltage  of  B  tend  to  fall  from  any  cause,  current  from 
the  positive  brush  of  ,4  would  flow  through  the  equalizer  to  F» 
and  thence  in  parallel  with  K  through  G  to  the  positive  bus. 
By  holding  the  points  H  and  F  at  the  same  potential  through 
the  mediiun  of  a  low  resistance  equalizer,  it  is  evident  that  the 
current  from  A,  in  order  to  reach  the  load,  would  never  flow 
from  H  to  K  and  thence  backward  through  G  and  F,  but  must 
necessarily  divide  at  //,  part  going  up  tkrough  A'  and  part 
through  the  equalizer  to  F  and  thence  out  through  G,  where 
both  portions  would  unite  in  the  main  bus  bar,  M^  and  pass  to 


Fig.  397. 


the  load.  It  is  thus  impossible  for  the  current  in  G  to  ever 
reverse  as  long  as  the  equalizer  is  in  circuit.  The  actual  current 
which  flo%vs  through  E  is  usually  small.  Its  low  resistance  in- 
sures that  //  and  F  shall  always  be  maintained  at  the  same 
potential,  the  slightest  tendency  of  B  tc»  fall,,  being  met  by  a  flow 
of  current  through  H-E-F  which  reinforces  G  and  thereby  helps 
to  hold  up  the  potential  of  B, 

The  inherent  tendency  of  compound  machines  connected  in 
parallel  and  provided  with  an  equalizer  to  divide  the  load  auto- 
matically in  proportion  to  their  capacities,  is  much  more  marked 
than  in  shunt  machines.  The  equalizer  is  not  often  carried  to 
the  switchboard,  but  usually  nans  in  a  conduit  beside  the 
machines^  each  machine  being  provided  with  a  single-pole  knife 
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switch,  often  mounted  on  a  pedestal  beside  it  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  a  particular  machine  to  the  equalizer.  This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  397.  Here  only  the  positive  and  n^ative  ter- 
minals of  the  machines  are  carried  to  the  switchboard. 

The  order  of  procedure  in  placing  compound  machines  in 
parallel  is  as  follows: 

•  First,  start  the  machine  G\  Fig.  398,  bring  it  up  to  speed, 
and  adjust  its  voltage  on  V  to  normal  by  rheostat  R'.  Next 
close  S2,  then  S7,  and  finally  Se.  5i,  S%  and  E'  may  be 
single-pole  switches.  A  single-pole  circuit  breaker  is  usually 
inserted  at  Si,     The  ammeter  A'  and  circuit  breaker  must  be 
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Fig.  398. — Diagrammatical  connections  of  circuits  for  operating  compound 
generators  in  parallel. 

placed  in  the  lead  of  the  machine  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
series  winding,  for  only  in  this  position  will  the  entire  current 
for  this  machine  be  shown  and  the  operation  of  a  single-pole 
circuit  breaker  disconnect  the  machine  from  the  load. 

When  the  load  becomes  too  great  for  G'  to  carry,  the  second 
machine  must  be  started.  Proceed  as  follows:  First,  close  E  and 
E'.  Now  bring  the  machine  up  to  speed  and  adjust  R  until  V\s 
approximately  equal  to  V,  then  close  5.  This  allows  the  c\ir- 
rcnt  from  C/'  to  flow  through  E\  the  equalizer  bus  and  £,  and 
thence  out  through  the  field  of  the  second  generator,  thus  equaliz- 
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ing  it  before  it  is  delivering  any  power.     That  is,  its  series  and 
shunt  field  are  excited  and  it  is  compounded  as  is  G\ 

A  further  adjustment  of  R  may  now  be  made  to  bring  the 
voltage  to  that  of  6''.  It  is  not  so  important  to  have  its  voltage 
exceed  that  of  C  because  of  the  fact  that  as  these  machines  are 
compound^  their  voltages  will  not  fall  when  they  assume  the  load. 
Next  close  5*  and  finally  S3.  The  circuit  breakers,  S&  and  S7. 
should  be  closed  before  the  final  switches,  Sji  and  Se,  so  that  they 
may  open  in  case  of  excessive  current  due  to  defects  in  generator 
or  poor  judgment  in  paralleling.  A  ^Hll  now  indicate  the 
portion  of  the  load  assiuned  by  the  secx>nd   generator.     The 


.1 


Fig,  J99, 

proper  division  of  the  toad  in  proportion  to  the  capacities  of  the 
machines  may  now  be  made  by  simultaneously  manipulating  R 
and  R',  as  in  Fig,  394.  Should  it  be  desired  to  disconnect  G\ 
proceed  as  follows:  Cut  resistance  into  R'  gradually  until  .4' 
shows  zero.  At  this  particular  instant  trip  the  circuit  breaker, 
Sit  then  open  Sj,  then  Sc,  then  E*  and  shunt  downC, 

Compound  machines  of  different  capacities  may  be  operated 
in  parallel  pro\nded.  first,  that  they  have  similar  characteristics; 
second,  that  they  are  of  the  same  potential;  and  third,  that  they 
have  series  fields  whose  resistances  are  inversely  proportional 
to  the  capacities  of  the  two  machines.  Thus,  suppose  machine 
.4,  Fig.  399,  of  25  kilo%vatts  and  110  volts,  is  to  be  operated  in 
parallel  with  machine  B,  of  50  kilowatts  and  110  volts,  the  two 
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machines  of  course  having  their  positive  brushes  connected 
by  an  equalizer.  Now  the  load  will  divide  automatically  between 
these  machines  in  proportion  to  their  capacities,  provided  the 
resistance  of  the  series  field  of  A  is.  twice  the  resistance  of 
the  series  field  of  S,  because  the  capacity  of  A  is  one-half  the 
capacity  of  B.  That  means  that  if  the  resistance  of  B's  series 
field  is  0.1  i?,  the  resistance  of  A's  series  field  must  be  0.2  R. 
If,  now,  A*s  series  field  had  a  resistance  of  only  O.IS  ohm,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  a  resistance  of  suitable  current  carry- 
ing capacity  of  0.05  ohm  in  series  therewith,  as  shown.  This 
would  establish  the  proper  inverse  ratio  of  series  field  resistance 


Fig.  400. 

to  the  machines'  respective  capacities.  Under  these  conditions 
a  load  of  30  amperes  would  automatically  divide  in  proportion 
to  the  capacities,  B  assuming  20  amperes  and  A  10  amperes. 
A  load  of  75  amperes  would  likewise  divide,  25  amperes  coming 
from  A  and  50  amperes  coming  from  B. 

To  produce  a  change  in  the  compounding  of  an  individual 
machine,  the  following  procedure  shall  be  adopted:  Assuming 
that  machine  No.  1,  Fig.  400,  has  a  rising  characteristic,  i.e.,  is 
overcompounded,  a  shunt  around  the  series  field  as  indicated  will 
bring  the  voltage  to  a  flat  characteristic  if  properly  proportioned. 
Then  taking  the  series  field  and  its  shunt  as  a  whole,  the  resist- 
ance is  compared  with  that  of  the  series  field  of  machine  No.  2 
(which  is  normally  flat  compounded)  and  adjusted  by  resistance  in 
series  to  the  proper  relation,  i.e.,  resistance  inversely  proportional 
to  the  capacities.     If  the  resistance  of  the  series  field  and  its 
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shunt  on  machine  No.  I,  is  lower  than  it  should  be,  resistance 
must  be  added  in  series  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  currents  from  the  two  machines  will  now  equalize 
and  that  while  that  passing  through  the  equalizer  to  machine 
No.  1  does  not  all  go  through  the  series  field,  the  correct  propor- 
tion does  pass  through  that  field  to  maintain  the  proper  flat 
characteristic  and  properly  divide  the  load. 


ISECTION  VIH  CHAPTER  XUl 

DIRECT-CURRENT  GENERATORS 
PARALLEL  OPERATION  OF  D.  C,  GENERATORS 

1.  Explain  the  inherent  tendency  of  two  shunt  generators  of  equal  capacity 
I  to  equalize  the  load  between  them  should  one  generator  by  some  means  be- 
rcome  temporarily  overloaded  and  the  other  underloaded- 

2.  Sketch  two  shunt  generators  with  necessar>'  switches  and  instrtmient^ 
[arranged  for  operation  in  jiaralleL  Assuming  one  to  lie  carrying  the  load, 
i  explain  in  detail  the  procedure  of  starling  the  second  generator  and  placing 

it  in  parallel  with  the  first, 

3.  Assuming  two  shunt  generators  to  be  operating  in  parallel,  how  would 
the  load  be  transferred  to  one  and  the  other  removed  from  the  line  ? 

4.  Sketch  two  compound -wound  generators  suitably  connected  in  parallel, 

5.  Explain  why  two  compound-wound  generators  can  not  be  operated  in 
parallel  without  an  equalizer. 

6.  Sketcii  two  compound-wound  generators  together  with  all  necessary 
instruments  and  switches  arranged  for  operation  in  parallel.  Assuming  one 
machine  to  be  carrying  the  load,  explain  in  detail  how  the  second  machine 

L  would  be  started  and  placed  in  parallel  with  the  first, 

r      7,  Assuming  two  compound  generators  to  be  operating  in  parallel,  how 
would  the  load  be  transferred  to  one  and  the  other  removed  from  the  line. 
8,  Under  what  conditions  may  two  compound- wound  generators  of  un- 
I  equal  capacity  be  operated  in  parallel  ? 

^     9,  If  the  resistance  of  the  series  fields  of  two  compound -wound  generators 
are  not  suitably  prop<jrtioned  for  parallel  operation,  how  may  they  be  made 
>? 
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CHAPTER  I 


BOOSTERS 

SERIES  AND  SHUNT  BOOSTERS 

The  object  of  a  booster  is  to  boost  the  current  on  a  certain 
circuit  by  interposing  a  variable  e.m.f.  in  series  with  the  main 
e.m.f.  The  necessity  of  this  may  be  seen  from  a  study  of  Pig. 
401.  Here  a  source,  A,  supplies  a  load,  C,  adjacent  thereto. 
It  is  desired,  however,  to  connect  another  load,  L,  a  mile  away 
on  the  same  source.  Evidently  the  voltage  would  fall  in  the 
feeder  supplying  the  load  and  there  would  be  a  considerable 
diflference  in  pressure  between  the  points  C  and  L.  If,  however, 
an  auxiliary  source,  B,  is  connected  in  series  between  A  and  L, 
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Fig.  401. 

the  voltage  of  the  circuit  can  be  raised  sufficiently  to  overcome 
the  loss  due  to  the  resistance  in  the  feeder. 

Series  Booster 

This  principle  was  early  applied  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  pressure  on  different  sections  of  street  railroads,  located  at 
widely  different  distances  from  the  power  house.  Suppose  a 
generator,  C,  Fig.  402,  furnishes  power  for  street  railway  loads 
situated  at  the  points  Ay  B,  and  C,  at  1,  3  and  6  miles  re- 
spectively from  the  station.  If  the  generator  is  compounded 
for  proper  voltage  at  A,  it  would  furnish  too  low  a  voltage  at 
C.  If  compounded  for  the  point  C,  the  voltage  would  be  too 
high  at  A.  The  sections  of  the  system  are  therefore  subdivided. 
A  is  furnished  directly  from  the  generator.  Section  B  is  sup- 
plied through  a  small  series  generator,  //,  in  series  with  the 
feeder,  /.  If,  now,  the  loss  in  the  feeder  is  50  volts,  the  booster 
will  raise  the  voltage  sufficiently  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  the 
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feeder  and  the  load  at  B  will  receive  the  same  voltage  as  the 

load  Sit  A.     If  the  load  C  were  connected  through  a  feeder,  L» 

of  such  length  that  100  volts  were  lost,  then  a  series  generator 

A'  could  be  arranged  to  supply  100  volts,  and  thus  compensate 

for  the  loss  in  the  feeder.     These  auxiliary  generators  were 

simply  series  machines  furnishing  a  practically  straight  line  ris- 

K  ing  characteristic  in  which  the  increase  in  voltage  was  directly 

H  proportional  to  the  current  passing  through  their  fields.    As  the 

H  loss  in  the  feeder  was  likewise  proportional  to  the  same  amount 
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Pig.  402. — Principle  of  series  booster  illostrating  boosting  of  the  cnirent  in 
feeders  of  different  lengths  in  proportion  to  the  loss  in  the  feeder  so  as  to  give 
uniform  potential  on  all  sections  of  the  line. 

feeder  loss  under  all  conditions  of  load  and  the  points  A,  B  and 
C  would  always  receive  the  same  voltage  no  matter  how  widely 

tthey  were  separated  or  how  great  the  variation  in  load. 
All  boosters  are  driven  at  a  constant  speed  by  direct-con- 
nected shvmt  wound  motors,  connected  across  the  main  source 
of  supply. 

They  may  be  hand  controlled,  automatic  in  their  operation* 
self -exciting,  or  separately  excited 

To  operate  lamps  at  110  volts  the  minimum  number  of  cells 
of  battery  required  may  be  found  by  dividing  110  volts  by  the 
minimum  voltage  of  one  cell  when  it  is  discharged  to  the  *owest 

value  that  is  safe,  1.8  volts.     Thus  r-^-  61  cells,  Fig.  403. 

Before  the  invention  of  boosters  the  only  method  of  charging 
such  a  battery  was  to  spUt  it  in  half  and  connect  the  two  halves 
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in  multiple  across  a  110- volt  generator,  as  in  Fig.  404.  Other- 
wise it  would  take  at  least  61  cells  times  2.6  volts,  per  cell,  or 
159  volts  to  charge  it.  This  plan  was  suggested  by  Plants 
It  is  tmeconomical  because,  when  charging,  if  each  series  re 


.  Fig.  403. — Storage  batteries  in  multiple  with  shunt 
generator,  showing  minimum  number  of  cells  required  at 
lowest  point  of  discharge. 

quired  SO  amperes  the  two  halves  in  parallel  would  require  lOO 
amperes,  while  in  discharging,  the  two  sections  being  thrown  in 
series,  only  50  amperes  could  be  drawn. 

Non-Reversible  Shunt  Booster 

By  the  use  of  the  so-called  shunt  booster,  this  subdivision  oi 
the  batteries  is  obviated  and  a  much  more  economical  arrange- 


Fig.  404. — In  the  absence  of  booster  to  charge  batteries 
it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  the  battery  and  place  two  sec- 
tions in  multii)le. 

ment  is  provided.  The  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  405.  Here  a  small 
direct-current  generator,  B,  is  connected  in  series  with  a  battery 
of  61  cells,  C,  across  the  terminals  of  a  110- volt  generator,  G. 


Ft(i.  405, — Non-reversiblu  shunt  Ixxjster 
useil  only  to  aid  generat<;>r  in  charging 
batten'.  Booster  isi  shut  down  and  battery 
is  thrown  across  the  Une  when  battery  la 
cliarged. 


is  low,  the  booster  need  furnish  but  a  few  volts.  As  the  charge 
progresses  the  voltage  must  be  increased  by  altering  the  setting 
of  the  rheostat,  R.     Finally  when  the  battery  is  fully  charged^ 

■  the  booster's  e.m.f»  must  be*  raised  to  49  volts.  If  employed  to 
help  charge  the  battery  only,  it  is  known  as  a  noa-reversible 
booster*     The  term  reversil>le  or  non-reversible  does  not  apply 

■  to*the  direction  of  rotation*  but  to  the  direction  of  the  e.m.f. 


Fig,  406. — Non-reversible  shunt  !x)oster  and  end  cell  switch 
for  regulating  the  voltage  of  the  battery  to  suit  generator 
potential  during  discharge  of  the  battery. 
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furnished  by  the  booster.  The  voltage  of  a  non-reversible 
booster  is  always  in  one  direction.  The  voltage  of  a  reversible 
booster  may  be  altered  by  changing  the  direction  of  its  field 
excitation,  which  will  thereby  reverse  the  polarity  of  the  brushes. 
The  wiring  diagram  for  a  non-reversible  booster  is  shown  in 
Fig.  406.  Here  the  charging  current  passes  through  the  am- 
meter A,  the  double  pole  switch  S,  the  battery  C,  the  single-pole 
double-throw  knife  switch  K,  booster  B,  to  the  negative  side 
of  the  line.  When  the  battery  is  charged  the  switch  K  is  thrown 
into  the  dotted  position,  L.  This  cuts  out  the  booster  and  ties 
the  negative  side  of  the  battery  directly  to  the  negative  line. 
As  the  working  voltage  of  a  battery  is  but  two  volts  per  cell,  the 
delivered  e.m.f .  would  now  be  61  cells  times  2  volts  per  cell  equals 
122  volts.  This  would  be  too  high  to  operate  in  parallel  with  a 
110  volt  generator.  The  voltage  is  therefore  reduced  by  an 
end  cell  switch,  M,  by  means  of  which  four  or  five  cells  may  be 
cut  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  discharge  and  gradually  cut  in 
again,  to  make  up  for  the  fall  in  battery  potential  as  the  dis- 
charge progresses.     The  blade  of  the  switch,  M,  in  passing  from 

one  contact  to  the  next,  must 
momentarily  bridge  two  adjacent 
contacts.  This  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent opening  the  line  circuit.  Utiless 
special  precautions  are  taken,  how- 
ever, each  cell  in  turn  would  be 
short-circuited  during  the  transition 
of  the  blade  from  one  contact  to 
Fig.  407.  —  End  cell  switch  the  next.  To  prevent  this  the  end 
shownng  arrangenient  for  pre-     ^ell  Switch  may   be    designed    as 

venting  snort-circuiting  of  incli-  p,       m*       <, 

vidual  cells  while  s^^^tch  lever  is  shown  in  Fig.  407.  The  blade  IS 
being  moved  from  one  segment  divided  into  twO  sections,  A  and  B, 
to  the  next.  _  ,  n        -        ^        -» \ 

which  are  first  insulated  from  each 

other  and  then  connected  by  a  resistor,  R.  The  value  of  this 
resistor  is  such  as  to  limit  the  current  from  the  cell  on  closed  cir- 
cuit to  the  normal  safe  discharge  amount.  This  prevents  the  cell 
from  being  short-circuited.  When  the  blade  finally  moves  to  a 
contact  segment  between  two  cells,  A  and  B  both  rest  upon  the 
same  segment  and  the  resistor  R  is  itself  short-circuited.  An- 
other type  of  end  cell  switch  uses  a  single  laminated  arm  sliding 
over  copper  contact  blocks  which  have  blocks  of  carbon  placed 
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on  each  side.  The  resistance  of  these  carbon  blocks,  as  the  end 
cells  are  short-circuited  in  the  operation  of  the  switch,  limits  the 
current  to  a  safe  value.  Another  type  uses  the  e.m,f.  of  a  sepa- 
ate  cell  to  oppose  the  voltage  of  the  short-circuited  cell.  This  is 
called  the  counter  em.f.  type.  Both  t\^es  are  usually  motor 
driven  in  large  installations. 

Reversible  Booster. 

If  the  booster  instead  of  being  shut  down  after  the  battcr>' 
is  charged,  is  used  reversibly  to  aid  the  battery  in  discharging 
as  well  as  in  charging,  it  may  be  made  somewhat  smaller  or  about 
three-fourths  of  the  capacity  of  the  non-reversible  type.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  must  be  nm  continuously  as  long  as  the  plant 
operates.  Fig.  408  illustrates  a  booster  of  this  type.  As  the 
booster  is  to  aid  the  battery  in  discharging  as  well  as  in  charging, 
a  somewhat  fewer  number  of  cells  would  be  required.  Fifty- 
six  would  be  sufficient.  56  cells  times  2.6  volts  per  cell  equals 
1146  volts,  necessary  to  charge  the  battery.  If  the  generator 
furnishes  110  volts,  then  the  booster  must  furnish  on  charge  the 
difference  or  36  volts,     On  discharge  the  battery's  voltage  will 
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Fig.  408.— Reversible  shunt  booster  used  to  aid  generator 
in  charging  and  also  to  aid  battery  when  discharging  to  line. 


fall  to  a  minimum  of  1.8  volts  per  cell  times  56  cells,  or  100  volts. 
If  the  lamps  require  1 10  volts,  the  booster  must  now  supply  the 
discrepancy  or  10  volts.  To  enable  it  to  furnish  a  voltage  in 
either  direction,  its  field,/,  is  connected  across  the  line  through  a 
reversing  switch,  S,  and  a  field  rheostat  R.  In  the  position 
shown,  current  from  the  line  passes  down  through  the  field,  /, 
regulated  by  the  rheostat,  R,  imtil  a  maximum  of  36  volts  is 
supplied  downward^  aiding  the  generator  in  charging  the  battery. 
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When  the  battery  is  ftdly  charged  it  will  furnish  2  volts  per  cell 
times  56  cells  or  112  volts.  The  booster  voltage  may  now  be 
reduced  to  zero  by  weakening  the  field  and  the  112  volts  in  the 
battery  minus  about  2  volts  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
booster  armature  will  deliver  110  volts  in  parallel  with  the 
generator  to  the  load.  As  the  discharge  progresses  and  the 
battery  voltage  falls,  it  is  necessary  that  the  voltage  of  the 
booster  be  reversed.  This  is  done  by  throwing  the  switch  5  into 
]the  dotted  position,  which  will  send  a  current  upward  through 
the  field,  /,  the  actual  voltage  required  being  adjusted  by  the 
setting  of  the  rheostat  R, 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  reversible  shtmt  booster  is  that -it 
is  driven  by  a  motor  of  somewhat  smaller  kilowatt  capacity  than 
itself.  This  is  because  when  charging,  the  current  is  limited 
to,  say,  50  amperes,  but  the  voltage  may  be  as  high  as  36  volts. 
The  power  required  is  therefore  £;X/  =  P  =  36X50  =  1,800 
watts.  When  discharging,  the  cturent  demand  of  the  load  may 
be  high,  say  100  amperes,  while  the  voltage  of  discharge  is  low, 
not  exceeding  10  volts.  The  power  demand  now  will  therefore  be 
£;X/  =  P  =  10X100=  1,000  watts.  The  maximum  reqmre- 
ment  of  the  booster  is  therefore  1,800  watts  and  the  motor  need 
only  be  large  enough  to  supply  this  amount  plus  the  losses.  How- 
ever, the  field  strength  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  booster 
to  generate  36  volts  on  charge  and  the  armature  winding  must 
be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  100  amperes  on  discharge. 
Therefore  the  kilowatt  capacity  of  the  booster  must  be  JS  X  / 
=  P  =  36  X  100  =  3,600  watts,  while  it  may  be  driven  by  a 
motor  of  little  more  than  half  that  capacity  (1,800  watts  plus 
the  losses). 
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BOOSTERS 
SERIK  AND  SHUlfT  BOOSTERS 


1.  Explaiii  ifi  detail  the  series  booster  tised  without  stonige  batteries  on 
railway  systexoft  for  boestim^  the  cuirexit  on  feeders.  State  how  the  booster 
as  drives.    Sketdi  its  coiinectioQS  to  lioe.    To  what  extent  does  it  ccxnpensate 

litage  lost?     How  is  the  boosting  adjusted?     Through  what  range  is 
uniform  ?     What  limits  the  ultimate  amount  of  boosting  ? 

2.  Sketch  connections  for  a  shunt  motor  direct  connected  to  scries  booster 
for  railway  circuits.  Show  all  necessary  series  field  shunts,  circuit  breakers, 
and  switches.  How  is  protection  afforded  against  motoring  of  the  bocsler 
in  event  of  k>ss  of  power  on  the  motor  end  ? 

i.  Explain  the  object  of  a  noo-reveisible  shunt  booster,  the  advantages 
gained  from  its  use,  and  whether  its  regulation  is  accomplished  automatically 
or  by  hand* 

4.  Sketch  a  non-reversible  shunt  booster  suitably  connected  for  charging 
storage  battery  in  connection  with  main  generator.  Show  all  oecessar>^ 
instruments  and  switches. 

5.  Explain  the  object  of  a  reversible  shunt  booster,  the  advantages  gained 
from  its  use,  and  whether  its  regulation  is  accomplished  automatically  or  by 
hand.     Sketch. 

6.  On  a  storage  battery  plant  operating  at  220  volts,  how  many  cells  of 
battery  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  pressure  at  all  times  provided  a 
booster  is  not  employed  during  discharge  ?  How  many  cells  would  have  to 
be  cut  out  by  hand  regulation  to  keep  the  pressure  normal  ? 

7*  What  voltage  will  be  necessarj'  fc»r  a  non-reversible  shunt  booster  to 
fully  charge  a  storage  battery  for  operation  on  a  220-volt  system?  How 
many  cells  of  battery  will  be  required  ? 

8.  Explain  the  design  of  an  **end-cell**  switch. 
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AUTOMATIC  BOOSTERS 

The  object  of  all  automatic  boosters  is  to  maintain  a  constant 
load  upon  the  generating  plant  while  the  cormected  load  on  the 
system  varies  widely.  Power  stations  operate  most  efficiently 
at  a  constant  load  somewhere  near  their  maximum  capacity. 
The  peak  load  usually  lasts  for  only  a  few  hours.  If  a  generating 
plant  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  this  peak  load,  a  good 
portion  of  it  may  be  required  to  lie  idle  for  20  to  22  hours  out  of 
the  24.  To  smooth  out  the  peak  loads  and  make  the  demand 
upon  the  power  station  more  nearly  uniform,  automatic  boosters 


Fig.  409. — Original  automatic  booster  with 
series  field  only.  Armature  is  in  series  with 
battery  across  the  line.  Series  field  is  in  series 
with  load  current  only. 


were  devised.  The  first  automatic  booster  was  devised  by  C.  0. 
Mailloux,  in  1890.  The  scheme  is  this:  Assume  a  power  sta- 
tion of  1,000  kilowatts  caf^acity,  carryinfr  a  load  of  500  kilo 
watts.  In  order  to  load  the  plant  to  its  maximum  capacity  the 
difference,  or  500  kilowatts,  is  directed  into  a  storage  battery, 
where  it  is  accumulated.  Later  in  the  day  the  load  demand  in- 
creases to  1,000  kilowatts.  There  is  now  no  surplus  to  be  put  into 
the  battery,  but  the  entire  output  of  the  station  is  absorbed 
directly  by  the  load.  Still  later  the  peak  of  the  load  comes 
on  and  the  demand  increases  to  1,500  kilowatts.  The  storage 
battery  now  gives  up  the  energy  which  it  accimiulated  earlier  in 
the  day  and  supplies  500  kilowatts.  The  load  upon  the  gen- 
erating station  is  thus  held  constant  at  1,000  kilowatts,  while 
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land  varies  from  500  kilowatts  to  1,500  kilowatts.  The 
device  which  insures  the  input  of  500  kilowatts  into  the  battery 
during  the  period  of  Hght  load  and  then  causes  the  battery  to 
neither  charge  nor  discharge  during  medium  load  and  then  to 
discharge  500  kilowatts  at  heavy  load,  is  the  automatic  booster. 

The  original  sdieme  of  Mailloux*s  automatic  booster  is  shown 
in  Fig.  40 "^^  Here  the  booster  armature,  B,  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  storage  battery,  5,  across  the  generator.  G.  In 
series  between  the  generator  and  the  load,  L,  is  the  field  winding 
of  the  booster,  5e\  The  current  in  this  field  is  the  algebraic  sum 
of  the  currents  in  the  battery  and  the  generator,  which  equal 
the  current  demand  of  the  load.  It  is  always  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  make  the  booster  armature  generate  a  voltage  upward  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows,  trying  to  make  the  battery  discharge. 
When  the  load,  L,  is  light;  or  when  there  is  no  load  at  all,  the 
series  winding  Se  is  carrjnng  no  current,  and  consequently 
generating  no  flux.  The  booster  therefore  generates  no  voltage, 
The  generator  G  furnishes  a  greater  voltage  than  the  counter 
e.m.f.  of  the  batter>^  and  therefore  charges  the  battery.  As  the 
load.  L,  now  increases,  the  strength  of  the  series  field  rises  and 
the  voltage  of  the  booster  B  commences  to  build  up  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows.  This  first  tapers  off  the  incoming  current 
which  was  charging  the  battery,  finally  stopping  it,  and  when  the 
load  L  becomes  sufficiently  heavy,  the  booster*s  voltage  rises 
enough  to  make  the  battery  discharge  in  parallel  with  the 
generator  to  the  load.  This  is  called  an  automatic  type  of 
booster  because  when  the  load  is  light  the  booster  permits  the 
generator  to  charge  the  battery.  When  the  load  is  increased  the 
booster  stops  the  generator  from  charging  the  battery.  When 
the  load  becomes  still  heavier  the  booster  automatically  compels 
the  battery  to  discharge  and  assist  the  generator. 
The  Differential  Booster 

A  series  winding  or  a  shunt  winding  alone  is  not  as  effective 
in  the  regulation  of  any  device  as  a  combination  of  the  two 
arranged  to  form  a  differential  resultant.  The  differential 
booster  is  shown  in  Fig.  410.  It  was  designed  for  use  on  railway 
and  power  circuits  where  the  load  varied  widely  and  suddenly. 
At  normal  load  the  series  field,  Se,  was  designed  to  be  of  a 
strength  exactly  equal  to  the  shunt  field,  5/i,  As  these  two 
windings  were  connected  in  opposition  no  flux  crossed  the  arma- 
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ture  and  the  booster  voltage  was  zero.  Under  these  conditions 
the  battery's  voltage  equaled  the  generator's  voltage.  The 
battery,  therefore,  floated  on  the  line,  neither  charging  nor  dis- 


FiG.  410. — Differential  booster  aiding  genera- 
tor to  charge  the  battery  when  load  is  hght  and 
series  field  is  weak. 

charging.  If  the  connected  load  was  1,000  kilowatts,  the  gen- 
erating plant  would  then  furnish  1,000  kilowatts.  If  the  con- 
nected load  fell  off  to  .500  kilowatts,  the  strength  of  the  series 
field,  Se,  would  fall  to  one-half  value.  The  shunt  winding,  5fe, 
would  now  overpower  the  series  winding  and  produce  a  flux 
across  the  armature  in  such  a  direction  as  to  generate  a  volt- 
age downward  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  of  say  20  volts.  This, 
added  to  the  generator's  voltage,  would  be  sufficient  to  charge 
the  battery. 

If  the  load  increased  to  1,500  kilowatts,  the  conditions  would 
be  as  indicated  in  Fig.  411.     The  series  field  now  becomes  as 


Fig.  411 . — Differential  booster  aiding  battery 
to  discharge  to  line  wh^n  series  field  is  strong 
due  to  heav>'  load. 

much  stronger  than  the  shunt  field  as  the  shunt  field  was  stronger 
than  the  series  field  in  Fig.  410.  This  would  produce  an  equal 
flux  in  the  opposite  direction  across  the  armature  and  the  booster 
would  generate  a  voltage  upward  of  say  20  volts,  as  indicated  by 


the  arrows.  This,  added  to  the  battery's  e.mi.,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  battery  discharge  at  the  rate  of  500  kilowatts, 
which,  with  the  1.000  kilowatts  furnished  by  the  generating 
plant,  would  supply  the  demand  of  1,500  kilowatts. 

Modified  DifFerential  Booster 

If  the  battery  voltage  remained  constant,  the  regulation  as 
above  outlined  would  be  very  satisfactory,  but  as  the  discharge 
progresses  the  battery's  voltage  falls.  Thus,  if  the  battery  de- 
livered 200  volts  at  the  beginning  of  its  discharge,  this  would  fall 
toward  the  end  of  the  dischai^e  about  10%  or  to  180  volts.  The 
battery  plus  the  booster  would  then  deliver  only  200  instead  of 
220  volts.  This  may  be  partially  compensated  for  by  connecting 
the  shunt  field  across  the  battery  as  shoT^Ti.  Then  as  the  bat- 
tery's voltage  falls  the  shunt  field  excitation  Ukewise  falls,  which 
is  equivalent  to  strengthening  the  series  field,  and  the  booster's 
voltage  rises.  A  fall  of  10%»  however,  of  battery  voltage,  or 
20  volts,  would  only  bring  about  a  rise  of  booster  voltage  of  10%, 
or  2  volts,  so  that  the  compensation  of  this  connection  would  be 
slight.  To  make  the  booster  compensate  for  wide  changes  in 
battery  voltages,  a  modified  connection  has  been  adopted,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  412,     Here  the  series  field  is  divided  into  two 


Fig.  412. — Modified  differential  booster 
with  auxiliary  series  winding  to  automatically 
raise  voltage  of  t  rxjster  as  discharge  of  battery 
progresses  and  thus  compensate  for  loss  of 
battery  potential. 

parts»  Se,  which  varies  with  the  load  on  the  system,  and  5^', 

which  is  normally  constant,  carrying  the  output  of  the  generating 

plant.     Se  and  Se'  carry  current  in  the  same  direction  and  both 

H    oppose  the  shunt  field  Sh.     If  Se*  and  Sh  are  constant  in  value 

B  normaUy»  the  regulation  of  the  booster  when  so  connected  is 
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practically  the  same  as  before  so  long  as  the  battery's  voltage 
is  constant.  If,  however,  the  voltage  of  the  battery  falls,  the 
output  of  booster  and  battery  combined  falls.  Asstiming  the 
demand  of  the  connected  load  to  remain  unaltered,  the  generating 
plant  must  deliver  whatever  the  booster  and  battery  fail  to 
deliver.  Thus,  as  the  output  of  the  battery  goes  down,  the 
output  of  the  generating  plant  through  the  series  field  Se'  goes 
up.  This  increase  of  current  in  Se'  raises  the  discharging  volt- 
age of  the  booster.  Therefore,  any  additional  ampere  output 
from  the  main  generator  is  made  to  increase  the  booster's  voltage 
through  the  increased  effect  of  the  winding  Se'  and  thereby 
check  any  further  increase  in  output  from  the  generator.  This 
proves  very  satisfactory  in  practice  save  that  occasional  adjust- 
ments of  the  shunt  field  rheostat  R  must  be  made  to  compensate 
for  wide  changes  in  battery  voltage.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
that  the  battery  shall  have  a  greater  ampere-hour  input  than  it 
is  required  to  deliver.  In  other  words,  it  must  never  be  entirely 
discharged.  This  is  controlled  by  the  setting  of  the  field  rheo- 
stat R.  If  the  resistance  is  cut  out  and  the  shunt  field  strength- 
ened, the  time  of  charge  will  be  prolonged.  If  resistance  is  cut 
in  and  the  shunt  field  weakened,  the  time  of  discharge  will  be 
prolonged.  By  a  little  experimenting,  over  a  few  days,  the 
proper  adjustment  to  insure  that  the  battery  shall  always  be 
kept  sufficiently  well  charged  may  be  readily  effected. 

The  differential  booster  without  the  auxiliary  series  winding 
and  some  of  the  earliest  forms  of  automatic  boosters  had  the 
disadvantage  that  a  given  change  of  current  in  the  series  winding 
produced  a  definite  voltage  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
battery  voltage  varied  with  the  condition  of  charge  of  the  bat- 
tery. That  is  to  say,  a  given  change  of  ^current  in  the  series 
field  of  a  differential  booster  would  not  always  automatically 
result  in  the  desired  rate  of  charge  or  discharge. 

Another  difficulty  in  this  type  of  booster  was  the  heavy  cur- 
rent that  had  to  be  passed  through  the  series  winding.  This 
required  a  conductor  of  massive  cross-section  and  the  machine 
had  to  have  a  frame  of  excessively  large  dimensions  and  weight 
per  kilowatt  of  capacity.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  there 
have  been  developed  a  number  of  automatic  systems  that  regu- 
late the  booster's  voltage  through  external  means  and  insure 
the  proper  output  from  or  input  to  the  batteries  regardless  of 
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the  condition  of  charge  and  consequent  e.m.f.     These  latter 
■  systems  have  practically  replaced  the  differential  booster  de- 
scribed above 

Hubbard  Counter-£.  M»  F.  Booster 
The  Hubbard  counter-e.m.f.  system  is  controlled  by  the  Gould 
Storage  Battery  Company.  It  is  shown  diagrammatically  in 
I  Fig-  413.  The  booster's  armature,  B,  and  storage  battery  are 
[in  series  across  the  load.  The  field,  /,  of  the  booster  is  in  series 
'  through  a  field  rheostat  R,  with  the  armature  of  a  small  auxiliary 
[exciter,  Ex,  the  field  of  the  latter,  /\  being  excited  by  the  main 


Fig.  413, — Hubbard  counter  e.m.f,  type  of 
booster  with  auxiliary  exciter  for  automatically 
reversing  polarity  of  booster  field  and  thereby 
enabling  booster  to  aid  generator  in  charging 
battery  or  aid  battep^  in  discharging  to  Hne 
according  to  the  requircmciits  of  the  load. 

generator  current  or  a  shunted  portion  thereof.  The  adjust- 
ments are  so  made  that  wnth  normal  load,  the  exciter,  Ex,  pro- 
duces an  e.m.f.  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  Une.  Under 
these  conditions  no  current  flows  through  the  booster  field,  /, 
and  no  e.mi.  is  generated  by  the  booster.  As  the  battery's 
e.m  f.  IS  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  generator,  G,  the 
battery  simply  floats  on  the  line,  neither  charging  nor  dis- 
charging. It  the  load  falls,  then  the  current  in  Sh  falls.  The 
excitation  of/'  falls  and  the  exciter's  opposition  to  the  line  e,m.f, 
decreases.  Current  then  flows  downward  through  /  and  the 
booster  generates  a  voltage  downward  and  helps  G  to  charge 
the  battery.  As  the  load  becomes  heavier,  the  current  in  Sh 
correspondingly  increases,  /'  likewise  increases  and  the  exciter's 
voltage,  Ex,  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  line.  This  re- 
verses the  current  in  /  and  likewise  the  booster's  voltage.  The 
booster  now  furnishes  an  e.ra.f,  in  an  upward  direction  which 
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aids  the  battery  to  discharge  to  the  line.  As  the  rq^^ulation  is 
effected  by  varying  the  current  in  the  field  of -an  exciter,  the 
arrangement  becomes  very  effective,  for  a  very  slight  change  in 
f  produces  a  magnified  change  in  the  booster's  voltage. 

Entz  Booster 

The  Entz  system  controlled  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  414.  This  is  specially  designed 
for  installations  of  large  capacity.  The  entire  station  output 
passes  through  a  solenoid,  5,  consisting  of  a  few  convolutions  of 
heavy  wire,  and  produces  an  electro-magnetic  pull  on  a  core 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  pivoted  lever,  L.  At  normal  load  the 
pull  of  the  solenoid,  5,  is  balanced  by  the  opposing  pull  of  a 
spring,  M,  so  that  the  lever  presses  equally  upon  the  stacks  of 


Fig.  414. — Electrical  Circuits  in  the  Entz  Booster. 

carbon  plates,  Ri  and  R2.  These  carbon  stacks  are  connected 
in  series  at  the  top  and  supplied  at  the  bottom  with  current  from 
an  auxiliary  battery  D.  A  connection  is  taken  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  battery  and  from  the  wire  connecting  the  two  carbon 
stacks  in  series  at  the  top,  to  supply  the  field, /^  of  a  small  motor 
driven  exciter,  Ex.  The  armature  of  this  exciter  supplies  current 
to  the  field,  /,  of  the  booster,  B,  through  field  rheostat  R,  If 
the  auxiliary  battery  furnishes  equal  voltages  from  each  section 
and  the  resistances  Ri  and  R2  are  equal,  there  will  be  no  difference 
of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  /'.  Consequently  there 
will  be  no  voltage  generated  by  the  exciter  and  none  by  the 
booster.  This  is  the  condition  for  normal  load,  when  the  main 
battery,  E,  furnishes  an  e.m.f.  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the 
generator  (7,  and  floats  upon  the  line,  neither  charging  nor  dis- 
charging. If  the  load  falls,  the  solenoid  5  becomes  weaker  than 
the  spring,  M.     The  pressure  on  R2  will  be  increased.     This 
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likewise  causes  a  reduction  of  the  pressure  on  the  stack  Ri  which 
increases  in  resistance.  The  auxiliary  battery  will  now  send  a 
current  through  /'*  This  will  generate  an  e.m.f,  in  the  exciter 
and  energize  the  field  of  the  booster  The  connections  are  such 
that  this  will  cause  the  booster's  voltage  to  aid  that  of  the  main 
generator  and  thus  charge  the  battery.  If  the  load  increases, 
the  current  through  5  will  increase  and  the  resistance  of  Ri  will 
fall,  while  that  of  R2  will  rise.  This  will  cause  a  current  to  follow 
in  the  reverse  direction  through  /',  which  in  turn  will  reverse  the 
polarity  of  /.  Th's  will  cause  the  booster's  voltage  to  aid  the 
battery  and  bring  about  a  discharge. 

The  arrangement  of  Ri  and  R%,  together  with  the  auxiliary 
battery  and  the  exciter's  field  winding,  /',  is  similar  to  the  cir- 
cuits of  a  Wheatstone  Bridge,  Fig.  415>     The  two  halves  of  the 


Fig.  415. — ^Tbeorelieal  arrangement 
of  the  circuits  of  Entz  iKXJStcr  showing 
similarity  to  Wheatstone  Bridge. 

battery  correspond  to  the  ratio  arms,  and  Ri  and  Rt  to  the  rheo- 
stat and  unknown  resistance.  The  winding  /'  corresponds  to 
the  galvanometer  circuit.  The  polarity  of  /'  is  affected  by  the 
same  causes  that  make  the  galvanometer  of  a  bridge  circuit 
deflect  one  way  or  the  other  as  the  resistances  of  the  bridge  arms 
are  varied. 

If  the  installation  is  a  small  one  the  exciter*  Ex,  and  the  auxil- 
iary batter>%  D,  may  be  omitted.  In  fact  the  auxiliary  battery 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  any  case  for  the  main  battery  or  a 
portion  of  it  may  be  used  directly.  The  object  of  the  auxiliary 
battery  is  to  avoid  imposing  unequal  loads  upon  the  individual 
cells  of  the  main  battery.  If  the  exciter  is  omitted,  the  connec- 
tions to/'  are  transferred  directly  to/,  but  this  can  be  done  only 
when  the  capacity  of  the  booster  and  the  field  current  to  be 
handled  are  small 
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SECTION  IX  CHAPTER  II 

BOOSTERS 
AUTOMATIC  BOOSTERS 

1.  What  is  the  object  of  an  automatic  booster? 

2.  Sketch  all  circuits  in  connection  with  an  automatic  booster  having  a 
series  field  in  the  line  and  an  armature  in  series  with  the  battery  across  the 
line.     Explain  its  operation  under  all  variations  in  lead. 

3.  Sketch  a  differential  booster  with  series  and  shunt  field  properly  con- 
nected to  generator,  battery  and  load.  Explain  its  operation  under  varia- 
tions in  load. 

4.  Sketch  the  modified  differential  booster  with  main  series  winding, 
auxiliary  series  winding  and  shunt  winding,  properly  connected  to  generator 
battery  and  load.     Explain  its  operation  imder  all  variations  in  load. 

5.  Sketch  the  Hubbard  Counter  e.m.f .  type  of  booster,  with  storage  battery, 
exciter  and  generator  properly  connected  to  load.  Explain  its  operation 
under  all  variations  in  load. 

6.  Explain  the  Entz  separately-excited  booster  with  carbon  stack  for 
controlling  direction  and  strength  of  exciter's  field,  together  with  battery 
and  generator  connected  to  load.  Explain  its  operation  imder  all  variations 
in  load. 


SECTION  X  CHAPTER  I 

K  DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

^^^  MOTORS;  PRINCIPLES;  EARLY  TYPES 

H  An  electric  motor  is  a  machine  for  converting  electrical  energy 
into  mechanical  energy.  It  is  the  converse  of  a  generator. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  electrical  and  mechanical 

(design  of  generators  and  motors.  They  are  as  similar  as  an  air 
engine  compared  with  an  air  compressor.  Obviously  the  same 
machine  could  be  used  both  ways.  That  is,  if  compressed  air 
is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  an  automatic  reciprocating  engine 
it  will  run  and  develop  mechanical  energy.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  power  is  applied  to  forcibly  rotate  the  fly  wheel,  the  engine 

Ijnay  be  made  to  store  air  under  pressure.     Hence  it  becomes  a 
generator  of  air  pressure. 
Another  illustration  of  the  similarity  between  a  generator  and 
a  motor  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  hand-operated  automobile 
tire  pump.     When  pressure  is  applied  to  the  handle  and  the 
piston  is  forced  downward,  air  is  stored  in  the  tire  under  pres- 
sure.    The  pump  then  becomes  a  generator  of  compressed  air. 
If  the  valve  leaks  and  the  air  returns  into  the  pump  it  will  force 
the  piston  upward.     It  then  becomes  an  air  motor.     Electric 
■motors  and  electric  generators  are  as  closely  related  to  each 
other  as  are  the  two  operations  of  the  air  pump  just  described. 
Like  the  electric  generator,  the  electric  motor  is  a  transformer 
■  of  energy.     In  the  generator,  mechanical  power  is  applied  at  the 
pulley  and  reappears  at  the  brushes  as  electrical  energy.     In  the 
electric  motor,  electrical  energy  is  admitted  at  the  brushes  and 
the  transformation  proceeds  in  the  reverse  order,  the  energy 

■  reappearing   as   mechanical   power   at   the   pulley.     The   same 
transformer  losses  will  be  encountered  when  passing  through 
the  machine  in  either  direction. 
K  Historical 

^  The  first  electric  motor  of  whicli  there  is  a  record  was  known 
as  Barlow*s  wheel,  shown  in  Fig.  416.  Here,  a  copper  disc  is 
mounted  between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  magnet  with  provi- 
sion for  sending  a  current  perpendicularly  from  circumference  to 

axis  of  the  disc,  through  a  sUding  mercury  contact,  c.    The  mag- 
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netic  field  of  force  produced  by  this  current  interacts  with  the 
permanent  magnetic  field,  causes  the  disc  to  rotate.  The  sliding 
contact  at  the  circumference  corresponds  to  a  commutator. 
The  machine  is  almost  identical  in  design  with  Faraday's  disc 
which  Michael  Faraday  designed  five  years  later  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  the  first  currents  produced  by  means  of  electro- 
magnetic induction.  Faraday's  disc  was,  in  effect,  a  homopolar 
or  acyclic  generator. 

The  first  motor  depending  upon  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
electro-magnets  was  devised  by  Joseph  Henry  in  1831.  Follow- 
ing Oersted's  discovery  of  the  relation  existing  between  magnet- 
ism and  electrical  currents  in  1819,  Sturgeon,  in  1821,  built  some 


c 

Fig.  416. — Barlow's  wheel,  the  first 
electric  motor. 

powerful  electro-magnets.  At  that  time,  however,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  electro-magnets  could  contain  but  one  layer  of  wire 
The  iron  core  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax  within  which  a 
single  layer  of  bare  wire  was  embedded.  To  increase  the  num- 
ber of  turns  the  magnet  was  lengthened.  This,  of  course,  in- 
creased the  magnetic  reluctance  of  the  core.  It  was  thus  found 
difficult  to  raise  the  magnetic  flux  very  high.  After  considerable 
experimenting,  Joseph  Henry  found  that  a  magnet  could  be  de- 
vised with  several  layers  of  insulated  wire  superimposed  upon 
each  other,  thus  permitting  the  saturation  of  the  iron  core  to  a 
high  degree.  With  these  powerful  electro-magnets,  Henry  de- 
vised his  first  motor. 

The  first  practical  motor  to  develop  any  considerable  power, 
and  the  most  interesting  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  was  devised 
by  Jacobi,  in  1838.  Aided  by  the  Czar  of  Russia,  he  succeeded 
in  building  a  motor  consisting  of  a  number  of  electro-magnetic 
spools,  placed  in  a  circle  upon  a  wooden  frame  with  a  similar 
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set  of  magnets  mounted  upon  a  shaft,  arraoged  to  be  attracted 
by  the  first  so  as  to  cause  rotation.  The  movable  set  were  first 
attracted  until  they  moved  into  line  with  the  stationary  set* 
A  commutator  was  provided  to  reverse  the  polarity  of  the  moving 
set  at  this  instant.  The  momentum  carried  the  movable  mag- 
nets past  dead  center  with  respect  to  the  stationary  magnets, 
and  attraction  ceasing,  repulsion  set  in  and  the  motion  was  con- 
tinued toward  the  next  set  of  stationary  magnets.  Jacobi  used 
this  motor  successfully  to  propel  a  boat  on  the  Neva  at  St* 
Petersburg*  Power  was  derived  from  138  cells  of  Grove  battery. 
The  motor  developed  about  one  horse  power. 

The  first  man  to  apply  the  electric  motor  to  locomotion  was 
Professor  Page,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  Washington. 
In  1850  he  devised  an  electric  motor  consisting  of  two  solenoids 
each  alternately  attracting  a  core  of  soft  iron  attached  to  oppo- 
site ends  of  a  walking  beam.  When  one  core  had  completed  its 
travel  within 'its  solenoid,  current  was  switched  out  of  this  coil 
and  into  the  other  by  means  of  a  commutator;  thus  the  recipro- 
cating motion  was  maintained.  This  motion  was  transferred  by 
a  connecting  rod  to  a  crank  which  in  turn  operated  to  rotate  the 
wheels  of  an  ordinary  flat  car.  On  April  29^  1851,  this  car  was 
run  over  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  as  far  as 
Bladensburg.  It  attained  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  horn*  and  em- 
ployed a  battery  of  100  Grove  cells  to  operate  it.  The  motor 
developed  about    16  horse  power. 

The  most  important  early  motor  from  a  scientific  standpoint 
was  the  one  devised  by  Professor  Pacinotti,  of  the  University  of 
Pisa,  in  1861.  This  motor  was  not  exhibited  until  the  Vienna 
Exposition  in  1873.  It  was  conspicuous  in  that  it  had  a  slotted 
armature  of  the  Gramme  Ring  type.  It  was  at  this  exposition 
that  Pacinotti  pointed  out  the  reversibility  of  the  generator.  He 
said  that  * 'whereas  in  the  magneto-electric  generator  we  apply 
mechanical  power  and  take  out  electrical,  in  the  electro-magnetic 
engine  we  apply  electrical  power  and  take  out  mechanical." 
Up  to  this  time  the  majority  of  electric  generators  had  been 
supplied  with  permanent  magnets  and  were  known  as  magneto- 
electric  machines.  Motors,  however,  operating  solely  by  bat- 
teries, employed  electro-magnets  for  producing  their  fields  and 
were  called  "electro-magnetic  engines."  It  was  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  machines  in  principle 
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as  well  as  in  construction  was  pointed  out.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  some  years  later,  about  1884,  after  the  substitution 
of  electro-magnets  for  permanent  magnets  in  generators,  that  the 
reversibility  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine  was  fully  realized. 
Rotation  of  a  Motor's  Aimatare 
The  cause  of  rotation  of  a  motor's  armature  may  be  imder- 
stood  by  txmsidering  Fig.  417.  Here  a  GranmieRing  winding 
is  shown  with  current  entering  the  armature  by  the  upper  brush 
and  passing  through  the  divided  circuit  both  ways  around  the 
armature  to  the  negative  brush,  where  it  leaves  the  armature.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  conductors  in  the  left-hand  half  of 
the  armature  carry  current  toward  the  observer,  while  the  conduc- 
tors on  the  right-hand  side  carry  current  away  from  the  observer. 
Assuming  the  polarity  of  the  field  to  be  as  indicated,  the  reac- 


FiG.  417. — Illustration   showing   why  -the 
armature  of  a  direct-current  motor  revolves. 

tion  of  the  armature  current  on  the  field  flux  will  be  as  shown  in 
Fig.  418.  Here  the  conductor  A  on  the  armature  carries  cur- 
rent toward  the  observer.  The  flux*  rotates  counter-clockwise 
around  this  conductor.  A  magnetic  line  of  force  from  the  field, 
in  trying  to  pass  this  conductor,  would  be  deflected  down- 
ward as  shown.  On  the  other  side  of  the  armature  the  conduc- 
tor B  is  carrying  current  away  from  the  observer  and  hence  the 
flux  around  it  rotates  clockwise.  This  would  result  in  deflecting 
the  field  flux  above  it.  A  magnetic  line  of  force  acts  like  a 
stretched  rubber  band,  tending  to  shorten  itself,  which  will  force 
the  conductor  A  upward  and  the  conductor  B  downward.  In 
other  words,  the  reaction  of  the  magnetic  field  about  A  on  the 
field  flux  causes  A  to  roll  itself  upward  out  of  this  field,  and  B  to 
roll  itself  downward  in  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  same  field. 
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Due  to  commutation,  the  coils  which  pass  from  one  side  of  the 
annattire  to  the  other,  Fig.  417,  have  the  current  within  them 
reversed  as  they  pass  under  the  brushes.  This  insures  that  the 
current  in  all  of  the  conductors  in  the  half  of  the  armature  wind- 
ing, A'B'C,  will  continuously  flow  toward  the  observer  while  the 


FiG»  418.— Illustration  showing  how  con- 
ductors carrying  current  in  a  magnetic  field 
tend  to  move. 

current  in  all  the  conductors  in  the  right  hand  side,  A-D-C,  will 
continuously  flow  away  from  the  observer,  which  explains  why 
the  armattire  continues  to  revolve.  Those  on  the  left  will 
therefore  try  to  climb  up  out  of  the  magnetic  field  while  those  on 
the  right  hand  half  are  tu-ged  downward  out  of  the  field.  Rota- 
tion of  the  armature  is  thus  made  continuous,  because  of  the 
fixed  position  of  the  brushes. 

Theoretically,  every  generator  will  operate  as  a  motor  provided 
it  is  supplied  with  the  same  kind  of  cturent  as  that  which  it 


Fig.  4 19.^ Direction  of  currents,  result- 
ing polarity  and  direction  of  rotation  of  a 
series  generator^ 

produces  as  a  generator.  Likewise  every  electric  motor,  if 
supplied  with  mechanical  power,  will  produce  current  as  a 
'generator.  This  is  Hterally  true  in  practice  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  small  toy  motors  which  are  so  designed  that  they  will 
not  operate  as  self-exciting  generators. 
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If  current  is  passed  through  the  field  and  armature  of  a  series 
generator,  as  in  Fig.  419,  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  field  wiH 
be  shown  at  A^.  One  pole  is  omitted  to  simplify  the  diagram. 
The  current  in  passing  through  the  armature  will  tend  to  prodooe 
polarity  as  indicated.  According  to  Lens's  Law»  "the  reaction 
of  the  induced  currents  tend  to  oppose  the  motion  which  pio- 


FiG.  420. — Direction  of  currents,  re- 
sulting polarity  and  direction  of  rota- 
tion of  series  motor. 

duces  them/*  and  if  the  armature  is  forcibly  rotated  in  the  direc- 
tion shown  by  the  arrow,  it  is  evident  that  the  magneto-motive- 
force  of  the  armature,  in  its  reaction  on  the  magnetic  field,  will 
oppose  this  direction  of  rotation.  If  current  is  sent  through 
this  machine  so  as  to  operate  it  as  a  motor,  the  direction  of 
current  and  polarity  being  the  same  as  before,  the  same  magneto- 


FiG.  421. — Direction  of  current, 
resulting  polarity  and  direction  of 
rotation  of  shunt  generator. 

motive-force  in  the  armature  and  polarity  of  the  field  will  be 
established  in  Fig.  420.  If  now  the  mechanical  force  of  rotation 
is  withdrawn  and  the  armature  is  free  to  move  in  obedience 
to  the  magnetic  forces,  it  will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  it  was  formerly  driven.  Hence  a  series  generator, 
arranged  to  run  as  a  motor,  will  run  backwards. 
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Fig.  421  illustrates  the  magnetic  conditions  in  a  shunt  wound 
generator.     Current  passing  out  ov*er  the  upper  wire  and  back 

I  in  the  lower  wire  will  establish  the  same  polarity  in  the  field  and 
magneto-motive-force  in  the  armature  as  was  indicated  in  the 
series  generator.  The  forcible  rotation  of  the  amiature  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  will  oppose  the  magnetic  reaction  be- 
H  tween  the  armature  and  the  field.  Fig.  422  represents  the  con- 
Editions  in  the  same  machine  run  as  a  motor.  The  current  is 
supposed  to  enter  by  the  lower  wire  and  come  out  by  the  upper 
wire  as  in  Fig.  42  L  The  removal  of  the  source  of  current  from 
within  to  without  the  machine,  however,  results  in  reversing  the 
current  in  the  field  winding,  establishing  a  south  pole  in  the 
motor  where  in  the  generator  there  was  a  north  pole.  The 
current  passes  through  the  armature,  however,  in  the  same  direc- 


FiG.  422. — Direction  of  current, 
resulting  pokrity  and  direction  of 
rotation  of  shunt  motor. 


tion  as  before.  The  reversal  of  the  field  current  without  revers- 
ing the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  annature  reverses  the 
tendency  of  this  armature  to  run  backward.  Thus  a  shunt 
generator  connected  to  run  as  a  motor  runs  forward  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  it  ran  as  a  generator* 

If  a  series  generator  tends  to  run  backward,  and  a  shunt  gen- 
erator tends  to  run  forward,  as  a  motor,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  a  compound  generator  would  not  run  at  all  as  a  motor.  If 
the  series  and  shunt  field  windings  exerted  equal  magneto-motive- 
forces  this  would  be  literally  true.  Practically,  however,  the 
shunt  is  much  stronger  than  the  series  winding.  Hence  a  com- 
pound generator  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  a  motor  as  that 
in  which  it  ran  as  a  generator.  But  the  flux  from  the  series  wind- 
H  ing  would  oppose  the  shunt  field  flux  and  tend  to  weaken  the 
■  interaction  between  the  armature  and  field,  for  the  two  windings 
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would  operate  differentially  with  respect  to  eadi  other.  This 
opposing  combination  of  series  and  shunt  field  windings  is  rardy 
used  for  motor  operation. 

Consider  the  relation  existing  between  generators  and  motors 
in  Pig.  423.  If  a  machine  is  to  be  operated  as  a  motor  and  the 
polarity  of  the  field  and  magneto-motive-force  of  the  armature 
are  maintained  unchanged,  then  the  directions  of  rotation  would 
be  opposite,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  brush  position  must  not  be  changed  and  what  constitutes  a 
forward  angle  of  lead,  L,  in  the  machine  as  a  generator,  amounts 
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Fig.  423. — Illustration  showing  rela- 
tive direction  of  rotation  of  motor  and 
generator  provided  armature  and  field 
polarities  are  maintained  the  same  in 
both  cases. 


to  a  backward  angle  of  lead  when  the  same  machine  runs  as  a 
motor. 

If,  instead  of  running  a  machine  in  opposite  directions  the 
connections  are  altered  so  as  to  make  it  revolve  in  the  same 
direction  as  a  motor,  as  that  in  which  it  ran  as  a  generator,  the 
conditions  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  424.  Here  the  field  will  be 
distorted  in  the  direction  A^'-5',  when  operating  as  a  generator. 
The  magneto-motive-force  of  the  armature,  practically  perpen- 
dicular thereto,  will  be  N'-S'.  The  angle  of  lead  for  the  brushes 
will  be  L'.  To  enable  this  machine  to  run  in  the  same  direction 
as  a  motor,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse  the  polarity  of  either 
armature  or  field.  Assuming  that  the  connections  to  the  armature 
are  reversed,  the  magneto-motive-force  will  be  reversed.  The 
field  distortion  will  now  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  a 
generator,  namely,  N-S.     The  brushes  must  be  placed  so  as  to 
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bring  the  armature  magneto-motive-force  practically  perpendicu- 
lar thereto  or  on  the  line,  S-  N.  To  do  so  will  necessitate  giving 
them  a  backward  lead,  L,  equal  to  the  forward  lead  which  the 
machine  had  as  a  generator  when  running  in  the  same  direction. 
The  effect  of  reversing  the  lead,  which  is  given  to  the  brushes 
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Fig*  424.— Relative  i:>olarity  of 
arnmture  and  field  in  generator  :ind 
motor  and  brush  position  when 
machine  rutat^es  in  the  same  direction 
in  both  cases, 

in  either  a  generator  or  a  mot  or,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  425.  Assum- 
ing the  brushes  to  be  on  the  line,  B-D,  and  the  field  distortion 
as  shown,  the  armature  reaction  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
field.     The  demagnetizing   belt   caosing   this   result   would  be 


Fjg.  425. — Backward  lead  of  brushes 
on  generator  assisting  field  magnetism 
instead  o(  opjxising  it. 


embraced  within  the  double  angle  of  lead,  A-B  and  D-C.  If, 
now,  the  brushes  were  shifted  on  to  the  line  A-C,  giving  them 
a  backward  lead  equal  to  the  forward  lead,  the  demagnetizing 
belt  above  referred  to  will  be  converted  into  a  magnetizing  belt 
and  the  magneto-motive-force  of  this  belt  instead  of  opposing 
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the  main  field  actually  sapplements  it.  It  would  be  theoretically 
possible  to  cause  the  armature  to  not  only  supplement,  but 
actually  induce,  its  own  field  magnetism  so  that  a  machine  could 
be  constructed  without  any  field  magnetizing  coils  at  all,  by 
giving  the  brushes  a  sufficient  backward  lead.  Practically, 
destructive  sparking  at  the  commutator  would  make  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  prohibitive. 


SECTION  X  CHAPTER  I 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

MOTORS;  PRINCIPLBS;  RARLT  TYPES 

1.  Define  an  electric  motor.    Wherein  do  motors  and  generators  differ? 

2.  Why  does  the  armature  of  a  direct  current  motor  revolve  ? 

3.  (a)  If  a  series  generator  is  set  to  run  as  a  motor,  in  what  direction  will 
it  revolve  ? 

(6)  If  a  shunt  generator  is  set  to  run  as  a  motor,  in  what  direction  will  it 
revolve  ? 

(c)  If  a  compound  generator  is  set  to  run  as  a  motor,  in  what  direction 
will  it  revolve  ? 

4.  If  a  generator  is  set  to  run  as  a  motor,  in  the  reverse  direction,  must  the 
brush  lead  be  changed  ?    Why  ?     Sketch. 

5.  If  a  generator  is  set  to  run  as  a  motor  in  the  same  direction,  must  the 
brush  lead  he  changed  ?     Why  ?     Sketch. 

6.  If  the  brushes  on  a  generator  are  given  a  backward  lead,  or  the  brushes 
on  a  motor  be  given  a  forward  lead,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  field 
magnetism  ? 


SECTION  X  CHAPTER  II 

IDIRECT^CURREKT  MOTORS 
THE  REGULATION  OF  D.  C,  MOTORS 
The  armature  conductors  in  a  motor  cut  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force  of  the  field  in  which  they  rotate  in  the  same  way  as  in  a 

■  generator.  In  Fig.  418  the  conductor;  A,  moves  up  through  the 
field  because  it  carries  a  current  toward  the  observer,  but  as 
this  conductor  cuts  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  there  is  gener- 
ated therein  an  e;m.f.,  the  direction  of  which  is  away  from  the 
obser\^er,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  current 
is  actually  flowing.     This  is  in  accordance  with  Lenz's  Law»  for 

(if  the  motion  of  the  conductor  is  due  to  a  current  therein,  the 
induced  e.m.f.  must  necessarily  be  in  opposition  thereto. 
Regulation  of  Shuot  Motor 
A  shunt  motor  is  essentially  a  constant  speed  machine;  that 
is,  it  tends  to  operate  at  practically  a  constant  speed  under  all 
•variations  in  load.  The  same  causes  which  contribute  to  con- 
stancy of  voltage  in  a  generator  likewise  contribute  to  constancy 
of  speed  in  that  same  machine  when  operating  as  a  motor.  These 
causes  are,  first,  a  constant  field  strength,  and  second,  a  low 
armature  resistance. 

Consider  a  shunt  motor  operating  under  a  moderate  load. 
Line  A-C,  Fig.  426,  represents  an  impressed  e.m.f.  of  100  volts. 
The  e.m.f.  generated  in  the  armature  will  be  directly  proportional 
to  the  speed.  It  will  be  assumed  that  when  it  runs  at  a  speed  of 
IjOOO  r.p.m,,  its  counter  e.m.f.  will  be  99  volts,  represented  by  the 
line  C'B.  The  actual  current  in  the  armature  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  effective  e.m.f.,  which  is  the  difference  between 
C-B  and  A-C,  or  A-B,  This  will  be  one  volt.  If  the  armature 
has  a  resistance  of  0.1  of  an  ohm,  then  the  armature  current.  la, 
will  be  determined  by  the  formula, 


^''-  Wa-  0~\~ 
Where  la  =  armature  current 
Ef  =  effective  e.m.f. 
Ra  =  armature  resistance. 


10  amperes. 
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It  will  be  asstimed  that  this  current  of  1*0  amperes  will  carry 
the  load  imposed  upon  the  motor  at  the  above  mentioned  speed 
of  1,000  r.p.m. 

Next  assume  that  the  load  increases  on  the  motor.     If  it  were 

operating  a  lathe,  this  increase  in  load  could  be  brought  about 

by  setting  the  tool  deeper  into  the  work  so 

as  to  take  a  heavier  cut,  and  therefore  call- 

A  A  . 

Ill  y  ing  for  more  power.     The  first  result  of  the 

^  *-  increased  load  would  be  to  react  on  the  arma- 

ture, and  cause  it  to  slow  down.  As  it  does 
so,  the  coimter  e.m.f.  falls  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  reduction  in  speed.  By  the  time 
the  speed  has  fallen,  however,  about  1%,  to 
990  r.p.m.,  the  effective  e.m.f.  would  have 
increased  from  one  volt  to  two,  as  in  Pig.  427. 
Applying  the  above  formula  it  will  be  seen 


that  the  current  now  flowing  will  be  /a  =  jr-j 

8  or  20  amperes.  With  double  current  in  the 
armature  it  will  be  able  to  develop  double 
torque,  and  consequently  do  approximately 
twice  the  work. 

The  effective  e.m.f.  for  a  given  load  is  de- 
termined as  before  stated,  by  the  resistance 
of  the  armature.  If  the  resistance  is  very 
low,  the  effective  e.m.f.  is,  in  the  first  place, 
low.  Therefore  when  the  load  increases,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  that  the  speed  be 
reduced  a  very  small  per  cent  in  order  to 
SHUNT  bring  about  a  very  large  per  cent  increase  in 

eflfective  e.m.f .  and  therefore  in  current  and 
c  'c'       torque.     In  the  case  under  discussion  a  re- 

FiG.  426.    Fig.  427.    duction  in  speed  of  approximately  1%  results 
in    an   increase   in   torque  of   about    100%. 
Thus,  under  changing  conditions  in  load,  a  very  slight  alteration 
in  speed  brings  about  a  very  large  change  in  armature  current. 

Regulation  of  Series  Motor 

A  series  motor  varies  widely  in  speed  under  variations  in  load, 
for  two  reasons.    First,  the  motor  has  a  yariable  field,  and  second. 
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the  armature  and  field  combined  have  a  comparatively  high 
resistance.  Assume  a  series  motor  carrying  a  given  load  at  a 
speed  of  1.400  r.p.m.  Line  A-C,  Fig.  428.  represents  the  im- 
pressed e.mi .  100  volts,  and  C-B  the  counter  e.m.f ,  90  volts. 
The  effective  e.mi.  is  now  A-B,  or  10  volts,  If  the  armattire 
and  field  in  series  have  a  resistance  of  1 

^ohm^   the  current   flowing    through    the 
motor  vnW  be 
tU] 


I 
I 
I 


I 


-V" 


or  10  amperes. 


V 


^ 


8 
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If,  now,  the  load  increases  on  the  arma- 
ture, it  reacts  as  in  the  case  of  any  motor 
tinder  the  increase  and  begins  to  slow 
down.  If  the  load  has  doubled,  the  arma- 
ttu^  must  decrease  in  speed  sufficiently 
to  get  the  current  required  to  produce 
double  torque.  If  the  field  strength  were 
constant,  as  in  a  shunt  motor,  the  arma- 
ture ctirrent  would  have  to  double  in 
order  to  produce  double  torque,  but  as 
the  field  and  armature  are  in  series,  an 
increase  of  current  in  the  motor  raises  the 
strength  of  both.  Therefore,  to  bring 
about  double  torque  the  current  in  both 
need  increase  only  about  40%,  This  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows:  If,  in  a  shunt 
motor,  the  strength  of  the  field  is  taken 
as  10  and  the  strength  of  the  armature  is 
taken  as  10,  then  the  torque  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  these  two  factors, 
10  times  10  equals  100.  If  the  load 
doubles,  the  strength  of  the  field  remains 
constant   as   before  at  10.     The  current 

must  now  double  in  the  artnature,  giving  it  a  value  of  20,  Then 
10  times  20  equals  200,  which  will  be  a  measure  of  the  t4^>rquc 
required  for  double  load.  Consider  the  corresp*:inding  illuiitration 
for  a  scries  motor.  Assuming  the  strength  of  the  field  to  be  10, 
and  that  of  the  armature  to  be  10,  the  torque  will  be  f/ropf/r- 
tional  to  the  product  of  these  two,  10  times  10  which  irquali  100. 
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If,  now,  the  load  increases  so  as  to  call  for  double  torque,  the 
field  does  not  remain  constant  but  increases.  It  will,  therefore, 
take  a  field  strength  of  only  14.1  multiplied  by  an  armature 
value  of  14.1  to  equal  the  required  torque  of  200. 

If  the  field  had  a  constant  strength  it  would  only  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  the  armature  to  get  40%  more  current,  that 
the  speed  should  fall  enough  to  reduce  the  counter  e.m.f.  from 
90  volts  in  Pig.  428,  to  86  volts,  as  shown  in  Pig.  429.  This 
would  allow  the  effective  e.m.f.  to  increase  from  10  volts  to  14 
volts.  Applying  Ohms  Law,  the  armature  and  field  would  now 
get, 

^        Effec,  E        14       .. 

I  =  -^^ —  =  -r-  or  14  amperes. 

The  speed  would  fall  in  direct  proportion  with  the  counter 
e.m.f.,  thus  90  :  86  ::  1,400  :X.     From  which  X  =  1,340  r.p.m. 

But  as  this  14  amperes  comes  through  the  series  field  on  its 
way  to  the  armature,  the  magnetic  flux  (asstuning  the  cores  are 
not  saturated)  is  increased  40%,  say  from  1,000,000  lines  to 
1,400,000  lines.  With  this  increased  flux  the  counter  e.m.f. 
would  also  rise  and  thereby  prevent  the  input  of  the  reqpured  14 
amperes  unless  a  still  further  reduction  in  speed  is  brought  about. 
As  the  motor  must  have  14  amperes  in  order  to  develop  the  re- 
quired torque,  the  speed  continues  to  fall.  The  actual  extent 
to  which  it  will  drop  may  be  determined  in  the  following  way. 
If  the  speed  were  1,340  r.p.m.,  to  produce  the  required  86  volts 
counter  e.m.f.,  with  1,000,000  lines,  then  vN-ith  1,400,000  lines, 
the  required  speed  would  be  found  by  the  inverse  proportion, 
1,400.000  lines  :  1,000.000  Hnes  ::  1,340  r.p.m.  A'.  Prom  which  A' 
=  956  r.p.m.  as  CD,  Fig.  430.  The  speed  has  now  fallen  from 
1,400  r.p.m.  to  956  r.p.m..  under  an  increase  in  load  calling  for 
double  torque.  This  drop  in  speed  is  about  32%  as  compared  to 
a  drop  of  1%  in  a  shunt  motor  under  a  corresponding  demand. 
With  a  cxmstani  impressed  voliaj^e  the  counter  e.  m.  f.  is  alwa>'S 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  flux  per  pole  and  the  speed. 
In  the  shunt  motor,  the  flux  being  constant,  the  counter  is  there- 
fore pro|x^rtional  to  the  speed  alone,  but  in  the  series  motor  the 
flux  and  speed  will  vary  in  nearly  inverse  ratio.  Hen;re  line  C B. 
Fig.  4vW,  can  no  longer  represent  both  spxvd  and  counter,  but 
should  tnily  represent  the  counter  e.  m.  f .  of  86  volts,  because  if 
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F*iG.  431.— Speed  and  lorque  cur\es  of  shunt  motor. 
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of  956  r.  p.  m.  can  perhaps  be  shown  to  another  scale  as  in  line 
C  D.  Fig.  430. 

The  foregoing  discussion  illustrates  the  principle  involved. 
Both  examples  are  purposely  exaggerated.  The  shunt  motor 
actually  varies  somewhat  more  in  speed  and  the  series  motor 
somewhat  less  under  the  stated  load  demands. 

The  characteristics  of  a  shunt  motor  are  illustrated  in  Pig. 
431.  Here  revolutions  per  minute,  as  ordinates,  are  plotted 
against  amperes  input  to  the  armature  as  abscissas.  The  speed 
falls  slightly.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  curve  is  almost 
identical  in  appearance  with  the  voltage  curve  representing  the 
external  characteristic  of  a  shunt  generator.  The  torque  curve 
for  this  ntmchine  is  a  straight  line.  The  small  armature  input 
between  A  and  B  represents  the  current  necessary  to  rotate  the 
armature  without  any  load,  after  which  the  torque  rises  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  armature  current. 

The  corresponding  characteristics  for  a  series  machine  are 
shown  in  Fig.  432.  Here  the  speed  is  seen  to  be  infinitely  high 
at  no  load.  This  is  literally  the  case.  A  series  motor  should 
never  be  started  without  a  load,  because  it  tends  to  run  at  a 
speed  which  will  destroy  it.  This  infinitely  high  speed  occurs 
for  the  following  reason :  Without  load  the  armature  theoretically 
requires  no  current.  It  will,  therefore,  rise  in  speed  in  an  effort 
to  generate  a  counter  e.m.f.  equal  to  that  impressed,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  current  intake  to  zero,  but  when  it  is  taking  no  current 
there  is  likewise  no  current  in  the  field  winding  which  is  in  series 
with  the  armature,  and  therefore  no  flux  across  the  armature. 
It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  armature  to  run  at  an 
infinitely  high  speed,  in  a  field  of  no  strength  in  order  to  generate 
the  required  counter  e.m.f.  Practically  the  armature  takes  a 
little  current  to  overcome  the  losses.  Therefore  there  is  a  very 
weak  field,  but  in  that  field  the  armature  must  run  at  a  danger- 
ously high  speed  to  generate  a  counter  e.m.f.  which  approaches 
the  impressed.  As  the  load  increases,  the  speed  drops  rapidly. 
As  the  speed  falls  the  torque  rises.  The  series  motor  has  an 
advantage  "over  other  types,  in  the  large  torque  which  it  will 
develop  for  a  given  increase  in  current.  Doubling  the  current 
in  the  armature  would  double  the  current  in  the  field.  Neglect- 
ing saturation,  this  would  cause  quadrupled  torque  between 
armature  and  field.     Thus,  the  torque  of  such  a  machine  would 
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vary  as  the  square  of  the  current.  Practically,  on  account  of 
saturation,  the  torque  only  varies  a  little  faster  than  the  current. 
Nevertheless,  at  very  low  speeds,  the  series  motor  develops  the 
largest  torque  of  any  direct-cturent  motor. 

Speed  Variations 
It  will  be  well  to  here  consider  the  relative  speed  variations 
rf  the  four  possible  types  of  direct-current  motors  under  varia- 
tions in  load.  The  series  motor  varies  most  widely  in  speed. 
It  develops  a  very  large  torque.  Its  speed  varies  inversely  with 
the  torque,  although  not  always  in  exact  ratio. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  series  generator  delivered  a 

^variable  potential  on  a  variable  load  when  run  at  a  constant 

sfjeed.     Similarly  the  series  motor  will  run  at  a  variable  speed 

bon  a  variable  load  when  supplied  with  a  constant  potential. 

^     A  compound  motor  varies  considerably  in  speedy  though  not  so 

much  as  a  series  motor  yet  more  than  a  shunt  motor.     The 

torque  is  less  than  in  a  series  machine  but  more  than  in  a  shunt 

machine. 

A  shunt  motor  is  nearly  constant  in  speed  under  changes  in 
load  and  develops  a  torque  somewhat  less  than  a  compound 
motor. 

A  shunt  generator  maintains  approximately  a  constant  poten- 
tial under  variations  in  load  when  run  at  a  constant  speed. 

A  shunt  motor  maintains  approximately  a  constant  speed 

under  variations  in  load  when  supplied  with  a  constant  potential, 

^     A  differential  compound  motor,  when  operated  on  a  constant 

■^potential  circuit,  has  the  least  torque  of  any  D.  C,  machine,  and 

it  may  have  a  constant  speed  or  it  may  be  made  to  rise  in  speed 

instead  of  falling,  with  an  increase  in  load. 

I  A  compound  generator,  if  flat  compounded,  maintains  nearly 
a  constant  potential  under  variations  in  load  when  driven  at  a 
constant  speed.  Now  if  the  connections  are  not  altered,  this 
machine,  set  to  run  as  a  motor,  becomes  differentially  compound, 
and  as  such  maintains  nearly  a  constant  speed  under  variations 
in  load  if  supplied  with  a  constant  potential     If  a  compound 

I  generator  is  overcompoundcd  10%  for  a  rise  in  potential  under 
increasing  load,  that  same  machine,  when  run  as  a  motor,  would 
become  a  differentially  compound  machine,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  connections,  and  when  so  operated  would  rise  in  speed 
approximately  10%  from  no  load  to  full  load. 
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Compound  motors  with  their  fields  in  addition  are  frequently 
used  for  the  operation  of  elevators.  In  such  a  case  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  larger  torque  to  start  the  heavy  load  than  is  obtainable 
from  a  shunt  machine,  and  yet  have  a  more  uniform  speed  than 
is  possible  with  the  series  machine.  The  compotmd  motor 
furnishes  the  requisite  torque  to  start.  As  soon  as  the  elevator 
reaches  its  normal  speed,  the  series  winding  is  automatically 
cut  out,  after  which  the  motor  runs  with  the  constant  speed 
characteristic  of  a  shunt  machine. 

There  are  very  few  instances  where  a  differentially  compound 
motor  is  desirable.  The  opposition  of  the  field  windings  may 
practically  destroy  the  field  flux  and  prevent  the  development  of 
any  torque.  If,  however,  such  a  machine  is  started  with  proper 
precautions  and  without  load,  it  may  be  employed  in  a  few 
special  cases,  where  a  very  close  approximation  to  an  absolutely 
constant  speed  is  desirable.  One  instance  is  in  the  driving  of 
500-cycle  alternators  for  wireless  operation  on  shipboard.  By 
using  an  over  compounded  generator  to  supply  the  difl[erential 
motor,  this  motor  is  made  to  hold  a  sufficiently  constant  speed 
and  therefore  deliver  a  constant  frequency  of  500  cycles  fronL 
the  alternator  under  all  variations  in  load.  This  is  quite  desir- 
able in  wireless  transmission. 

For  most  stationary  machinery  in  industrial  plants,  the 
ordinary  shunt  motor  maintains  a  sufficiently  close  approxima- 
tion to  constant  speed  for  all  practical  requirements. 

Armature  reaction  in  a  motor  weakens  the  field  and  helps 
maintain  the  speed  more  nearly  constant  under  variations  in  load. 
Therefore  the  armature  ampere-turns  may  be  made  greater  in  a 
motor  than  in  a  generator  of  the  same  size  and  regulation. 
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♦section  X  CHAPTER  II 

DIRECT  CURRENT  MOTORS 

THE  REGULATION  OF  D.  C.  MOTORS 

1.  Why  does  a  shunt  motor  maintain  a  practically  constant  speed  under 
all  variations  in  load?  What  are  the  factors  which  determine  this  constancy 
of  speed  ? 

2.  Why  does  a  series  motor  vary  in  speed  and  torque  under  variations  in 
load  ?  To  what  extent  do  these  factors  vary  ?  How  do  these  factors  vary 
with  respect  to  each  other  ? 

3.  Sketch  a  speed  curve  and  a  torque  curve  for  a  shunt  motor.  Analyze 
and  explain. 

4.  Sketch  a  speed  curve  and  a  torque  curve  for  a  series  motor.  Analyze 
and  explain. 

5.  (a)  What  will  be  the  effect  of  entirely  removing  the  load  from  a  shunt 
motor  ?    Why  ? 

(b)  What  will  be  the  effect  of  entirely  removing  the  load  from  a  series 
motor  ?    Why  ? 

6.  (a)  What  will  be  the  effect  of  loading  a  shunt  motor  to  a  standstill? 
Why? 

(b)  What  will  be  the  effect  of  loading  a  series  motor  to  a  standstill? 
Why? 

7.  Explain  the  effect  upon  the  speed  and  torque  of  a  compound  motor 
in  which  the  series  field  aids  the  shunt,  when  the  load  is  altered. 

8.  Explain  the  effect  upon  the  speed  and  torque  of  a  compound  motor  in 
which  the  series  field  opposes  the  shunt,  when  the  load  is  altered. 


SECTION  X  CHAPTER  IlJ 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

MOTOR  STAKTIHG  BOXES 

As  the  resistance  of  a  motor  armature  is  law.  and  as  the 
counter  e.m.f.  does  not  exist  until  the  motor  is  rumung,  it  is 
necessary  that  an  external  resistance  should  be  inserted  in  series 
with  the  armature  to  limit  the  current  until  the  armature  has 
had  time  to  generate  its  counter  e.m.f. 

Assimie  a  motor  designed  for  220  volts  and  requiring  55  am- 
peres in  its  armature  at  full  load.  The  armature  resistance  is 
0.2  of  an  ohm.  The  field  of  a  shunt  motor  is  always  wound  to 
stand  the  full  line  voltage  and  may  be  thrown  directly  across  the 
line,  where  it  will  take  only  the  cturent  for  which  it  is  designed. 
If  the  armature  is  likewise  thrown  across  the  line,  however,  the 
current  which  it  will  be  forced  to  take  at  the  start  will  be 

^        T  220       ,  ,^ 

■p  =  I  02   ~  I'lOO  amperes. 

Obviously  this  would  bum  up  an  annatiue  whose  normal 
current  was  55  amperes.  In  order  to  limit  the  current  in  the 
armature  circuit  to  the  safe  value  of  55  amperes,  the  required 
resistance  would  be 

—  =  K  -1.—  =  4  ohms. 

/  :)0 

The  armature  itself  possesses  0.2  of  an  ohm.  The  difference. 
then,  4.0  —  0.2  =  3.8  ohms  which  must  be  inserted  in  series  with 
the  armature  when  starting  the  motor.  If  55  amperes  flows 
through  this  3.S  ohms,  Fig.  433.  the  pressure  would  be  reduced 
209  volts.  This  would  leave  11  volts,  which  is  the  effective 
e.m.f.  necessary  to  overcome  the  armature's  resistance  of  0.2 
ohm.  When  the  armature  has  reached  its  full  speed,  it  will 
generate  209  volts  counter  e.m.f.,  which  will  replace  the  3.8 
ohms  in  the  resistance  box.  At  half  speed,  the  armature  will 
be  generating  one-half  of  this  counter  e.m.f.  or  104  volts.  There- 
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fore,  when  the  motor  reaches  one-half  speed  it  will  be  safe  to 
reduce  the  resistance  in  the  box  to  the  following  amount: 

Impressed  E  —  Counter  E  =  Effective  E. 
^   J =  Resistance  of  circuit. 


220-  104  =  116 


—  =  2.1  ohms. 


ting  the  armature's  resistance  from  this  value,  2.1  ohms 
resistance  of  circuit  minus  0-2  ohm  resistance  of  armature  gives 
1.9  ohms  resistance  in  box.  By  the  time  the  motor  has  acceler- 
ated to  full  speed  it  would  be  safe  to  reduce  the  resistance  in  box 
from  1.9  ohms  to  zero,  when  the  counter  e,mi.  would  entirely 
replace  the  resistance.  The  resistance  should  be  cut  out  gradually, 
I  ^ving  the  motor  time  to  accelerate  for  each  notch  on  the  box. 


T 


UI 


III 


Fig.  433. 

If  the  motor  is  small  the  starting  resistance  may  be  cut  out 
rapidly,  but  the  larger  the  motor  and  the  greater  the  inertia, 
the  more  time  must  be  allowed  in  which  to  cut  out  the  resistance. 
If  the  starting  current  is  increased  beyond  the  safe  full  load  value, 
the  armature  is  strained  mechanically  and  electrically, 

A  voltmeter  placed  across  the  wires  A-B,  Fig.  435,  would 
measure  the  Hne  voltage.  To  ascertain  the  counter  e.m.f. 
in  any  particular  case  it  is  necessary  to  know,  in  addition  to  the 
line  voltage,  the  current  in  the  armature  and  the  resistance  of 
the  armature.  The  counter  e.m.f.  may  then  be  calculated  as 
follows:  The  impressed  e,mi.  minus  the  product  of  the  armature 
current  and  the  armature  resistance  equals  the  counter  e.mi. 
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Thus,  if  the  motor  were  ninning  at  full  speed  and  full  load,  taking 
say  55  amperes  of  current,  the  counter  e.m.f.  would  be  220  - 
(55  X  0.2)  =  209  volts.  If  now  the  load  was  reduced  so  that 
the  armature  took  but  25  amperes,  the  speed  would  rise  slightly 
and  the  counter  e.m.f .- would  be  220—  (25  X  0.2)  =  215  volts. 
Starting  boxes  are  designed  so  that  a  series  of  resistance  coils 
in  the  armature  circuit  of  a  motor  may  be  cut  out  successively 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  434.  Here  current  entering  from  the  line 
A  passes  to  the  lever  L  of  the  starting  box.  As  soon  as  this  lever 
is  moved  to  the  contact  B,  current  flows  via  the  wire  C  and  a  small 
electro-magnet,  £,  through  the  shunt  field,  5fc,  to  the  negative 
side  of  the  line,  D.    At  the  same  time  the  current  passes  through 


Fig.  434. — Internal  connections  of 
starting  box  for  small  D.  C.  motor. 

a  series  of  tinned  iron  wire  coils,  F,  through  the  armature,  C,  and 
thence  out  by  the  common  wire  D  to  the  other  side  of  the  circuit. 
As  the  lever  is  moved  across  the  box,  one  section  of  the  starting 
resistance  after  another  is  cut  out  of  the  armattu^  circuit  until 
finally  the  lever  rests  upon  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  where  it  is 
retained  by  its  magnetic  attraction  against  the  tension  of  a  spiral 
spring,  which  tends  to  hold  it  in  an  **off*'  position.  When  the 
lever  is  in  the  full  "on"  position  the  current  for  the  shunt  field 
must  flow  back  through  the  armature  starting  resistance,  F,  to 
reach  the  wire  C.  If  the  resistance  is  low  and  the  field  current 
small,  the  product  of  the  two  causes  a  small  drop  in  potential 
for  this  field  current.  It  therefore  does  not  appreciably  dimin- 
ish the  actual  current  reaching  the  field  winding.  On  large 
motors  the  field  current  is  not  led  through  the  starting  resist- 
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ance  when  running,  but  in  small  motors  the  above  type  of  box 
is  generally  used. 

In  all  types  of  motor  starting  boxes,  a  double-pole  knife  switch 

is  required  to  break  both  mres  leading  to  the  motor,  unless  the 

starting  box  itself  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  result. 

I      The  above-mentioned  box  is  designed  to  automatically  sever 

the  connections  between  the  motor  and  the  line  in  case  the  source 

of  supply  fails  from  any  cause.      The  magnet  E  is  therefore 

known  as  a  no-voltage  release  magnet.     This  implies  that. 

^should  the  Line  voltage  fail,  the  magnet  E  will  be  de-energized» 

'  with  the  result  that  the  spring  wiU  restore  the  lever  L  to  the 

**off"  position.     If  the  lever  remained  in  the  **on**  position  and 

the  voltage  was  restored  to  the  line»  the  armature  would  be 
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Pig.  435.— Internal  connections 
for  starting  box  for  shunt  motor 
showing  no-voltage  release  magnet 
in  shunt  with  the  field. 

subjected  to  full  pressure  without  the  protection  of  the  starting 

resistance  F. 
^     The  no-vo!tage  release  magnet  may  be  connected  in  any  one 
Bof  three  different   positions. 

First,  in  series  with   the  entire  motor.     Because  of  the  wide 

•  variations  of  armature  current  under  changes  in  load,  this  is 
not  a  reliable  place  in  which  to  connect  it. 

Second,  in  series  with  the  shunt  field.     Here  it  brings  about 

■  a  drop  of  approximately  10%  of  line  voltage  and  therefore  of 
field  current.  It  is  commonly  so  connected  for  the  operation  of 
small  motors  as  in  Fig.  434.  Where  motors  are  to  be  adjusted 
in  speed  by  means  of  field  control,  however,  it  is  not  satisfactory 
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in  this  position  as  a  weakening  of  the  field  may  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  magnet  so  as  to  make  its  operation  tmcertain. 

Thirdi  the  no-voltage  release  magnet  may  be  connected  in 
shunt  with  the  entire  machine  as  in  Fig.  435.  This  is  considered 
the  best  position  for  a  no-voltage  release.  It  is  then  dependent  for 
its  operation  solely  upon  the  line  potential  and  is  not  affected 
by  a  variation  of  either  the  field  strength  or  the  armattire  cur- 
rent. It  is  usually  so  connected  for  the  control  of  all  large 
motors. 

To  stop  a  motor,  the  lever  on  the  box  should  not  be  forced 
into  the  "off**  position,  but  the  main  switch  should  be  opened. 
This  will  leave  the  field  circuit  in  shunt  with  the  armature. 
The  momentum  of  the  armature  causes  its  cotmter  e.m.f.  to 
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Fig.  436. — Correct  wiring  connec- 
tions for  starting  box  for  small  shunt, 
motor  with  no- voltage  release  magnet 
in  series  with  shunt  field. 


immediately  establish  a  current  through  the  no-voltage  release 
magnet  and  the  shunt  field,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current 
which  a  moment  before  passed  through  this  circuit  from  the 
line.  As  the  armature  slows  down,  its  potential  falls,  and  with 
it  the  current  in  this  circuit  until  finally  the  no-voltage  magnet 
becomes  so  weak  that  the  lever  is  released.  This  will  usually 
be  some  seconds  after  the  main  switch  is  pulled,  and  after  the 
current  in  the  shunt  field  has  fallen  so  low  that  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  oi)ening  of  this  circuit  will  cause  an  e.m.f.  of  self-induc- 
tion which  might  injure  the  insulation. 

Small  motors  do  not  require  starting  boxes,  their  armatures 
being  light  and  their  inertia  small,  they  spring  quickly  into 
motion  when  thrown  across  the  Hne,  and  establish  the  requisite 
counter  e.m.f.  to  reduce  the  current  to  a  safe  value  before  the 
initial  inrush  of  current  has  time  to  bum  them  out.  Motors  of 
one-fourth  horse  power  and  upward  usually  require  starting 
boxes.     With  a  larger  motor,  the  inertia  of  the  armature  is  such 
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that  it  takes  considerable  time  for  it  to  accelerate  to  full  speed 
and  unless  a  limiting  resistance  is  inserted  to  start,  it  will  blow 
the  fuses  which  protect  it,  or  the  armature  will  bum  out.  For 
small  motors,  boxes  wired  as  shown  in  Fig.  436  are  employed. 
Here  the  closing  of  the  main  switch  does  not  energize  the  field 
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Fig.  437. — Correct  wiring  connec- 
tions for  large  shunt  motor  energizing 
field  and  no  voltage  release  magnet  as 
soon  as  main  switch  is  closed. 

of  the  motor.  As  soon  as  the  lever  touches  the  first  point  on  the 
box,  however,  the  field  and  no-voltage  release  magnet  are  ener- 
gized and  the  armature  is  connected  in  series  with  the  starting 
resistance. 

Fig.  437  shows  the  method  of  wiring  starting  boxes  for  large 
motors.     Here,  on  account  of  the  self-induction  of  the  field  wind- 


FiG.  438. — Starting  box  in  wrong  posi- 
tion in  series  with  entire  motor. 

ing  and  the  hysteresis  of  the  field  frame,  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  have  the  field  winding  energized  as  soon  as  the  main  switch  is 
closed. 

-It  is  important  that  the  starting  resistance  shall  never  be 
placed  in  series  with  the  whole  motor  as  in  Fig.  438,  but  in  series 
with  the  armature  only,  as  in  Fig.  439.  If  it  is  wired  as  in  Fig. 
438,  the  current  which  is  allowed  to  pass  the  box  will  go  through 
the  armattire  instead  of  going  through  the  field,  for  the  armature's 
low  resistance  acts  as  a  virtual  short  circuit  on  the  field.  As 
the  resistance  is  cut  out  of  the  box  the  drop  in  potential  across 
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the  armature  rises.  It  may  get  high  enough  to  divert  sufficient 
current  through  the  shunt  field  to  finally  cause  the  armature  to 
start.  If  it  starts  at  all,  it  will  start  with  a  rush,  when  the  re- 
sistance is  almost  Wholly  cut  out  of  the  box.     With  such  con- 


FiG.  439. — Starting  box  in  right  posi- 
tion in  series  with  armature  only. 

/ 

nections  the  motor  may  take  many  times  its  normal  current  while 
starting. 

The  proper  connections  are  shown  in  Pig.  439.  Here  the  field 
which  is  wound  for  line  voltage  is  connected  behind  the  starting 
resistance,  so  as  to  insure  full  strength.  When  current  is  ad- 
mitted through  the  starting  box  to  the  armature,  it  finds  a  fully 
established  field  on  which  it  may  exert  torque.     The  connections 
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Fig.  440. — Incorrect  connections  for 
starting  box  for  small  motor  showing 
armature  in  shunt  with  field  circuit  as 
soon  as  lever  touches  first  point  on  the 
lx)x.  This  corresponds  to  the  wrong 
connections  shown  in  Fig.  438. 

in  the  boxes^  Figs.  436  and  437,  correspond  to  the  right  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  439.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  however,  to 
get  the  main  wires  between  the  motor  and  the  box  crossed,  with 
the  result  that  the  wrong  connections  of  Fig.  438  are  established. 
This  condition  for  the  small  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  440,  and  for  the 
large  box  in  Fig.  441.  In  the  small  box,  the  wire  which  should  lead 
from  the  line  to  the  lever  of  the  box  and  the  wire  which  should 
lead  from  the  armature  to  the  last  point  on  the  box  are  crossed. 
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Now,  when  the  main  switch  is  closed  the  field  is  energixed. 
While  that  was  desirable  in  the  box  for  large  motors,  it  is  not 
necessary  in  this  type  of  box,  for  small  motors.     The  instant 
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Fig.  441. — Incorrect  connections  for 
starting  box  for  large  motor  showing 
armature  in  shunt  with  field  circuit  as 
soon  as  lever  touches  first  point  on  box, 
corresponding  to  the  wrong  position 
in  Fig.  438. 

the  lever  is  moved  to  the  first  point  on  the  box,  the  armature 
and  field  are  thrown  in  parallel  and  the  starting  resistance  in 
Kseries  with  both.  Should  the  motor  fail  to  start  on  the  first  or 
second  point,  it  usually  indicates  that  the  connections  are  wrong 
and  an  inspection  should  be  made 
at  once.     It  is  not  safe  tg  continue 

•  to  move  the  arm  across  the  box  in 
the  hope  that  the  motor  may  start. 

Fig.  441  shows  this  reversal  of  con- 
nections in  a  large  box.     Here,  the 

wire  from  the  arnTature.  which 
B  should  go  to  the  lever  of  the  box, 

and  the  wire  from  the  line,  which 

should  go  to  the  last  point  on  the 
Bbox,  are  crossed  with    the  residt 

picttu*ed,  The  conditions  in  start- 
ing are  precisely   the  same  as  in 

Fig.  440.     Closing  the  main  switch, 

however,  does  not  energize  the  field. 

As  soon  as  the  lever  touches  the  first 

contact  on  the  box,  the  armature 

and   field,   which   have  previously 

been  connected  in  parallel,  are  thrown  in  series  with  the  starting 

resistance  with  the  result  as  before  outlined. 
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Fig.  442,— Wiring  connec- 
tions for  starting  box  'with  no 
voltage  release  and  overload 
cut  out  for  operating  shunt 
motor. 
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To  protect  motors  from  excessive  current  when  running, 
overload  cutouts  are  provided.  A  common  form  consists 
of  an  electro-magnet,  E,  Fig.  442,  in  series  with  the  armature  of 
the  motor.  When  cturent  is  admitted,  by  closing  the  main 
switch,  the  field  is  energized  directly  from  the  line,  B,  in  series 
with  the  low-voltage  release  magnet,  F.  As  the  lever  L  is 
rotated,  current  is  admitted  through  the  starting  resistance, 
R'R't  thence  through  the  overload  magnet,  £,  and  armature, 
i4,  to  the  other  side  of  the  linfe.     If  the  current  exceeds  the  safe 

carrying  capacity  of  the  motor 
armature,  the  magnet  E  attracts 
its  armature,  D,  and  closes  con- 
tacts G'H.  This  short-circuits  the 
terminals  of  the  no- voltage  release 
magnet,  F,  which  promptly  re- 
leases the  lever,  L,  and  the  spring 
throws  the  arm  into  the. "off" 
position,  thus  disconnecting  the 
motor.  While  this  is  satisfactory 
for  overloads  while  the  motor  is 
running,  it  is  not  approved  as  an 
exclusive  protection  against  ex- 
cessive currents,  because  it  is  not 
operative  in  starting,  as  the  lever 
L  may  be  held  by  the  hand  on 
some  intermediate  point  of  the 
box,  and  even  though  E  should 
operate,  it  would  not  succeed  in 
opening  the  line  because  the  lever 
was  forcibly  retained  in  position. 
To  use  this  type  of  protection,  therefore,  a  fusible  cutout  must 
also  be  provided  which  will  protect  the  motor  during  starting. 
Large  motors  arc  usually  provided  with  electro-magnetic  circuit 
breakers,  connected  in  the  main  line,  so  that  the  circuit  will  be 
automatically  opened  if  the  current  exceeds  the  predetermined 
safe  amount,  no  matter  whether  the  motor  is  just  being  started 
or  is  in  full  ()])crati()n. 

Starting  boxes  for  series  motors  have  the  no-voltage  release 
magnet,  a  starting  resistance,  the  series  field  and  armature,  all 
wired  in  series  as  shown  in  Fig.  44.S. 


Fig.  443. — Wiring  connec- 
tions for  starting  box  for  series 
motors. 
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Compound  motors  are  wired  in  the  same  manner  as  shunt 
motors,  with  the  simple  addition  of  the  series  field  in  the  arma- 
ture  circuit. 

Reversing  Switches 

To  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  reverse  the  current  in  the  entire  machine.  If  current 
passes  through  a  motor  as  shown  in  Fig.  444,  establishing  the 
polarity  of  field  and  magneto- 
motive-force in  the  armature,  as 
shown,  the  reaction  of  the  arma- 
ture current,  on  the  field  poles 
will  cause  the  armature  to 
rotate  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow.  If,  now,  the  current  is 
reversed  at  the  terminals  of  the 
machine  as  shown  in  Fig.  445, 
the  polarity  of  the  field  is  re- 
versed and  likewise  the  magneto-motive-force  of  the  armature. 
The  resulting  torque  between  the  two  is  not  altered,  and  the 
armature  revolves  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  If,  however, 
the  current  in  the  field  is  reversed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  446,  while 
the  current  in  the  ^mature  remains  the  same,  as  in  Fig.  444, 
the  direction  of  the  torque  between  the  two  will  reverse  and  the 


Fi<;.  444. — ^l^^larity   of  motor  and 
resulting  direction  of  rotation. 


FUj.  445. — Reversal  ul  current  in 
motor  reverses  polarity  of  both  arma- 
ture and  field  and  docs  not  affect 
resulting  direction  of  rotation. 


Fig.  446. — ^Revcrsal  of  |jc>larity 
in  armature  or  field  results  in 
reversing  direction  of  rotation. 


armattire  will  run  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  the  arrow  indi- 
cates. 

A  simple  reversing  switch  for  a  series  motor  is  shown  in  Fig. 
447.  Here  the  lever,  L,  holds  the  circuit  open  on  the  motor. 
If  moved  to  the  left  the  plates  on  the  lever  connect  with  two 
staliotiary  plates  and  through  wires  to  the  field  of  the  motor  and 
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current  passes  upward  through  the  field,  F,  and  then  down 
through  the  armature  A  and  out  to  the  line.  If,  now,  the  lever 
is  moved  to  the  right,  current  will  be  directed  down  through  the 
field  by  the  cross  connections  and  thence  through  the  armature 
as  before.  This  will  reverse  the  direction  of  the  torque  between 
the  two. 

Pig.  448  illustrates  the  wiring  for  a  reversing  switch  in  con- 
nection with  a  shunt  motor  and  an  ordinary  starting  box.  This 
requires  a  three-pole  double-throw  knife  switch.  In  the  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  figure,  closing  the  main  switch,  5,  will  admit 

current  to  the  lever  L.  When  the 
lever  is  moved  to  the  right,  current 
will  pass  through  the  no-voltage  release 
magnet,  /?,  shtmt  field,  S/r,  and  thence 
via  blade  1,  of  the  switch,  to  the  nega- 
jL^^M  tive  side  of  the  line.     At    the  same 

^  ■  ^  time  the  current  is  admitted  through 

r^   T  ^  the  starting  resistance  and  via  blade  3 

of  the  switch  and  wire.  A,  to  the  arma- 
ture of  the  motor,  thence  via  blade  2 
to  the  negative  side  of  the  line.  To 
reverse  the  motor  the  three-pole  switch 
is  opened.  This  breaks  the  line  and 
immediately  releases  the  lever,  L,  which 
automatically  moves  to  the  "off"  posi- 
tion. When  the  switch  is  thrown  into 
the  downward  position,  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  the  motor  is  connected  to 
operate  in  the  reverse  direction  when 
started  by  the  lever,  L.  When  L  is 
ap^ain  moved  to  the  right,  current  passes 
down  through  the  shunt  field  as  before,  but  that  passing  through 
the  starting  resistance  passes  through  blade  3',  and  down 
through  the  motor  armature,  thence  up  through  blade  2\  and 
out  through  the  negative  side  of  the  line.  Blade  1  is  simply 
employed  to  provide  a  circuit  for  the  field  in  both  positions  of 
the  switch,  while  blades  2  and  3  are  employed  to  reverse  the 
armature  current. 

It  is  not  customary  to  use  a  separate  reversing  switch  and  a 
standard  starting  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  448,  on  a  shunt  motor. 
It  is  more  common  to  employ  a  reversing  controller  as  shown 


Fig.   447. 
switch    for 
motor. 
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in  Fig,  449,  Here  the  closing  of  the  main  switch  ener^zes  the 
shunt  field  and  no-voltage  release  magnet  in  series  therewith. 
In  use  with  large  motors,  this  magnet  would  be  in  shunt  with 
the  field.  This  controller  reverses  the  current  in  the  armature 
and  obviates  the  necessity  of  opening  the  field  circuit  when  re- 
versing the  motor.  As  the  field  is  wound  for  the  line  voltage  it 
can  be  left  permanently  across  the  line  while  the  armature  cir- 
cuit is  opened.  If,  however,  the  field  circuit  were  reversed,  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  rotation, 

tthe  armature  could  not  be  left 
across  the  line  because,  upon  the 
disappearance  of  its  counter  e.m.f. 
its  resistance  wotild  be  so  low  as  to 
short  circuit  the  line.  Hence  the 
controller  is  much  simpler  if  de- 
signed to  reverse  the  armature  cur- 
rent as  shown,  instead  of  the  field 
k  current.  When  the  controller  han- 
dle is  moved  to  the  left,  current 
is  admitted  through  the  starting 
resistance,  through  the  overload 
cutout  magnet  and  annature.  If 
moved  to  the  right,  the  same  start- 
ing resistance  is  employed  but  the 
current  is  led  through  cross  con- 
nections so  as  to  reverse  its  direc- 
tion in  the  armature.  This  type  of-  overload  cutout  could  evi- 
dently not  be  used  to  short-circuit  the  no-voltage  release  magnet 
if  the  latter  were  wound  for  line  voltage  and  connected  across 

•  the  line,  as  it  would  then  short-circuit  the  Une, 
A  motor  should  never  be  reversed  suddenly,  because  at  the 
moment  of  reversal  the  counter  e,m,f,  of  the  armature  is  added 
to  the  impressed  e,m,f  from  the  line,  Let  Fig.  450  represent 
a  motor  with  an  impressed  e.m.f,,  E,  of  220  volts  and  a  counter 
e.m.f,,  C,  at  full  load,  of  209  volts,  The  effective  e,mi,,  £/, 
would  then  be  11  volts.  In  an  armature  with  0.2  ohm  resist- 
ance, this  would  produce  55  amperes.  If,  now,  this  armature 
has  its  connections  suddenly  reversed »  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
impressed  e.m.f-  and  the  counter  e.m.f.  are  momentarily  thrown 
in  series  with  each  other  instead  of  in  opposition,  Fig.  451 


Fig.  448,^Reversing  switch 
for  use  with  ordinary  starting 
box  for  reversing  shuiit  motors. 
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The  effective  e.m.f.  then,  instead  of  being  their  difference,  which 
is  11  volts,  would  be  their  sum,  which  is  429  volts.  This  would 
produce  a  current  of  over  2,000  amperes  momentarily  which 


Fig.  449. — Combined   starting   box   and   reversing 
switch  for  shunt  motors. 


might  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  armature.  Therefore,  when  a 
motor  is  reversed,  time  should  be  allowed  for  the  armature  to 
slow  down,  stop,  reverse,  and  start  in  the  opposite  direction 


Fu;.  450. — Relative     directions     of 
impressed  e.m.f.  and  counter  e.m.f.  in  ^ 

shunt  motor, 

before  the  lever  is  moved  beyond  the  first  reversing  point.  The 
starting  resistance  will  then,  to  a  large  measure,  protect  the 
armature  against  the  excessive  current  due  to  the  momentary 
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addition  of  the  counter  e.mi,,  and  the  impressed.  As  the 
motor  slows  down,  the  counter  e.ra.f.  falls  with  it.  When  it 
stops,  the  counter  e,ni-f.  disappears  entirely.     When  it  reverses 


Fig.  451. — Reversal  of  current  in 
armature  momentarily  adds  impressed 
e.m.f.  to  counter  e.m,f. 


CHAPTER  111 


DIRECT  CURRENT  MOTURS 
MOTOR  STARTING  BOXES 


the  counter  e.m.f.  builds  up  again  in  the  opposite  direction, 
—  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
f  reversing  must  be  accomplished  even  more  gradually  than  the 

initial  starting  of  the  motor. 

■section  X 

^^^^^^roy  must  a  starting  box  be  empioyefl  with  a  motor  ? 

2.  If  the  armatore  resistance  of  a  motor  is  0,5  of  an  ohm  and  a  current  of 

10  amperes  is  passing  under  a  line  pressure  of  110  volts,  what  are  the  values 

of  the  impressed  e.m,f.,  the  counter  e,m  J,,  and  the  effective  e.m.f.  resjiectively  ? 
J.  A  2 20- volt,  ,^0-amperc  shunt  motor  having  an  armature  resistance  of 

0.4  ohm  and  a  field  resistance  of  1  l(J  ohms,  requires  a  starting  box.     How 

much  resistance  must  the  box  contain  ? 
^      4.  What  is  the  object  of  the  no-voltage-release  magnet? 
^fe     5.  In  what  three  positions  may  the  no- voltage- release  magnet  be  connected  ? 
^■What  are  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  different  loca- 
Htions? 
"      6.  When  should  the  main  switch  be  made  to  energize  the  field  winding  of  a 

shunt  motor  and  when  is  it  not  necessar>^  ? 

7.  Sketch  a  starting  box  for  a  large  shunt  motor  with  main  switch  and  no- 

voitage-release  magnet  in  shunt  with  the  line,  properly  wired  to  shunt  motor, 

t8.  Sketch  a  starting  box  (or  a  small  shunt  motor  with  main  switch  and  no- 
vo! tagc- release  magnet  in  series  with  shunt  field  properly  wired  to  motor. 
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9.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  wiring  the  starting  resistance  in  series  with 
the  entire  shunt  motor  instead  of  in  series  with  the  armature  ? 

10.  Sketch  starting  box  for  a  large  shunt  motor  improperly  wired  as 
indicated. 

11.  Sketch  starting  box  for  small  shunt  motor  improperly  wired  as  indicated. 

12.  Sketch  starting  box  with  no- voltage-release  properly  wired  to  series 
motor. 

13.  Explain  the  operation  of  a  simple  overload  cutout  magnet  attached 
to  starting  box  for  a  small  motor  in  which  the  no-volts^-release  magnet  is  in 
series  with  the  shunt  field. 

14.  What  circuits  must  be  established  in  order  to  reverse  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  a  shimt  motor  ? 

15.  Sketch  reversing  switch  for  a  small  series  motor. 

16.  Sketch  a  reversing  switch  and  separate  starting  box  for  a  small  shunt 
motor. 

17.  Sketch  a  reversing  controller  with  no- voltage-release  magnet  and  over- 
load cutout  for  a  medium  size  shunt  motor. 

18.  What  is  the  danger  of  suddenly  reversing  the  current  in  the  armature 
of  any  motor  while  operating  at  full  speed  ? 


SECTION  X 


CHAPTER  IV 


I 


DIRECT^CURRENT  MOTORS 
MOTORS;  SPEED;  TORQUE;  EFFICIENCIES 

The  output  of  any  motor  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  its 
speed  and  torque. 

The  torque  of  a  motor  is  its  rotating  effort^  its  turning  moment, 
its  tendency  to  revolve,  and  is  meastired  in  pound-feet.  That  is, 
the  product  of  the  radius  of  its  pulley,  in  feet,  and  the  pull  at 
its  circumference  in  pounds  is  equal  to  its  torque. 

The  speed  of  a  motor  is  measured  in  revolutions  per  minute. 
From  this,  the  circumferential  v^elocity  under  which  the  torque 
is  manifested  may  be  calculated.  Consider  a 
motor  having  a  pulley  J^  foot  in  radius,  or  4 
inches  in  diameter,  Fig.  452,  to  which  there  is 
attached  a  rope  which  supports  a  weight  of  Si 
pounds.  The  torque  due  to  the  current  in  the 
armature  is  found  by  the  formula,  T  ^  r  X 
lbs,,  where  r  equals  radius  of  pulley  in  feet  and 
lbs.  equals  weight  sustained  at  circumference  of 
pulley.  Applying  the  formula,  >^  X  33  =  5.5 
pound-feet  torque.  Twice  the  radius  equals 
diameter  of  pulley,  M  X  2  =  J^  foot  diameter 
which  multiplied  by  3.1416  gives  the  circum- 
ference, in  this  case  approximately  one  foot. 
If  the  torque  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  arma- 
ture to  revolve  it  is  evident  that  the  weight 
will  be  raised  one  foot  per  revolution  which  at  1,000  revolutions 
per  minute  will  equal  a  rise  of  1 ,000  feet  per  minute.  Thirty- 
three  pounds  rising  1,000  feet  in  a  minute  is  a  rate  of  doing 
work  equivalent  to  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  one  horse 
power.  The  expression  for  the  horse  power  of  a  motor,  therefore,  is : 

k2ir  rn  lbs. 
When 


Fig,  452. 


33,000    =  horse  power. 

Where  T  =  3.1416 

f  =  radius  of  pulley  in  feet. 
n  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 
lbs,  =  weight  lifted. 
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Combining,    r  X  Ihs.  =  torque,    the   above   formula    may  be 

simplified  as  follows* 

It  rn  lbs.        ,  

From  which 

6.28  f»  r        nT       ^ 
"35:000"  ^5251^^"^  P°**- 
Where  F  =  torque  in  pound-feet. 
It  =  6.28. 
ic  =  revohitions  per  minute. 

This  expression  is  equally  true  for  any  motor,  gas,  steam  or 
electric.  In  an  electric  motor  the  ^leed  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  coonter  eonJ.,  while  the  tonjoe  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  current  in  the  armature.  The  horse  power  which  the  motor 
develops  is  therefore  directly  proportional  to  the  pcodoct  of 
the  incoming  current  and  the  counter  eoni.,  strange  as  this  may 
seem.  f<.^r  these  two  factors  are  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  horse  p<:iwer  which  a  motor  absorbs  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  impressed  eonJ.  and  this  same  incomiiig  current 

The  rating  of  a  motor  in  horse  power  is  inconvenient.  The 
1914  Standardization  Rules  of  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical En:^ineers  rect^miren-i  that  mc'tors  as  well  as  generators  shall 
be  rated  in  kil  .watts,  but  until  the  :ndustr>'  becomes  acctistomed 
to  th:>  rating,  it  is  suggested  that  mot-^rs  be  rated  both  in  horse 
P'.wcr  and  kil-  -i^atts  As  a  ODnvenient  and  closely  approximate 
cquivaiLT.t.  it  is  u-cfu!  to  remember  that  the  horse  power  rating 
of  a  m-.t-^r.  may  for  ail  practical  puriK^ses,  be  taken  as  ;^3  of  the 
k :  1 ' .'  V.  a  *.  t  r  a  1 1  r. ,.; . 

Motor  Applications 

The  work  require«i  of  motors  may  be  such  as  to  call  for: 

1.  Constant  torque  and  constant  speed. 

2.  Constant  torque  and  a  variable  speed.. 
?i.  Variable  torque  and  a  constant  speed. 
4.   Variable  turque  and  variable  speed. 

First.  That  kind  of  work  requiring  a  constant  torque  and  a 
con  aant  speed.  Under  this  head  will  come  any  load  which  does 
not  alter.  This  include-  small  fans,  ceiling  fans,  exhaust  fans 
and  rriiary  pumps.  Series  motors  operating  from  constant 
fK)tential  circuits  are  best  adapted  for  this  class  of  work  because 
of  their  ability  to  adjust  themselves  in  speed  to  the  requirements 
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of  the  load.  A  little  consideration  of  the  subject  will  show  that 
shunt,  motors  would  not  be  able  to  do  this  as  satisfactorily. 
Consider  a  ceiling  fan  with  the  blades  set  very  flat.  If  driven 
by  a  shunt  motor,  the  speed  of  which  is  limited,  the  consequent 
displacement  of  the  air  would  be  small.  On  the  other  hand  if 
the  blades  were  set  at  a  very  great  angle,  the  reaction  on  the 
driving  motor  might  slow  it  down  far  below  its  normal  speed 
and  greatly  overload  it.  With  a  series  motor,  however,  on  such 
a  fan,  with  the  blades  set  quite  flat  as,  in  the  first  case,  the  speed 
would  rise,  driving  the  fan  fast  enough  to  displace  considerable 
air,  even  though  there  was  little  pitch  to  the  blades.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  blades  were  set  at  a  very  great  angle,  the  motor 
would  be  able  to  adapt  itself  to  a  much  lower  speed,  developing 
a  rapidly  increasing  torque  when  so  doing.  It  would  thus  be 
able  to  move  considerable  air,  and  yet  as  the  torque  increases  and 
the  speed  falls  it  could  do  so  without  being  materially  overloaded. 
This  ability  of  a  series  motor  to  adjust  itself  to  the  requirements 
of  a  load  over  a  wide  range  in  speed  makes  it  better  adapted  to  a 
constant  load  of  the  above  character.  The  actual  speed  to 
which  a  series  motor  automatically  adjusts  itself  under  these 
conditions  is  reached  in  this  way.  At  the  start,  the  initial  rush 
of  current  develops  in  the  motor  a  maximum  torque.  At  the 
same  time  the  resistance  of  the  load,  such  as  a  fan,  is  practically 
zero.  The  large  torque  readily  overcomes  this  minimum  resist- 
ance of  load  and  the  motor  rapidly  accelerates.  As  it  rises  in 
speed  the  resistance  of  the  load  increases,  but  this  increase  in 
speed  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  counter  e.m.f.  and  a  diminution 
of  current  and  torque.  The  rising  resistance  of  the  load  and  the 
falling  torque  of  the  motor  proceed  toward  a  certain  point  where 
the  resistance  of  the  load  exactly  balances  the  torque  of  the 
motor  at  some  partictilar  speed.  The  motor  naturally  gravitates 
toward  that  speed  and  when  this  exact  balance  is  attained, 
any  further  alteration  in  speed  ceases,  for  the  torque  of  the 
motor  and  the  resistance  of  the  load  are  then  in  equilibrium. 

Second.  A  constant  torque  and  a  varying  speed.  There  is 
practically  no  class  of  work  today  that  calls  for  a  variable  speed 
without  also  requiring  a  varying  torque.  When  electric  power 
was  first  available,  some  cranes  and  hoists  were  so  operated 
when  the  only  power  to  be  had  was  that  derived  from  motors 
operated  on  constant  current  circuits.     While  this  application 
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is  not  found  now,  the  performance  of  a  motor  under  these  condi- 
tions is  interesting.  Series  motors,  on  constant  current  circuits, 
all  take  the  same  current,  regardless  of  their  size.  A  one  horse 
power  motor  and  a  5  horse  power  motor  in  series  would  both 
take  the  same  10  amperes  if  that  was  the  current  maintained  in 
the  circuit.  The  difference,  however,  would  be  that  the  drop 
in  potential  across  the  one-horse  motor  would  be  approximately 
100  volts  and  that  across  the  five-horse  motor,  nearly  500  volts. 
While  shunt  motors  at  constant  potential  take  a  yarying  current 
in  proportion  to  the  horse  power  developed,  series  motors  at  con- 
stant ctirrent  would  take  Yaijing  potentials  in  proportion  to  the 
horse  power  developed.  Under  the  above  conditions,  to  start 
such  a  series  motor,  a  short  circuit  around  it  would  have  to  be 
opened,  which  would  loop  the  motor  in  the  circuit.  No  starting 
box  is  necessary,  for  the  motor  cannot  bum  out,  as  the  current 
is  limited  to  the  10  amperes  in  the  line.  If  the  load  is  within 
the  range  of  the  motor's  torque,  the  motor  starts.  If  not,  the 
motor  remains  stationary.  If  it  starts  it  rises  in  speed,  but  its 
counter  e.m.f.,  instead  of  reducing  the  current  in  the  motor,  raises 
the  drop  in  potential  across  its  terminals.  If  the  drop  in  poten- 
tial were  100  volts  at  100  r.p.m.,  it  would  be  300  volts  at  3O0 
r.p.m.  and  so  on.  It  would  continue  to  rise  in  speed  until  the 
resistance  of  the  load  balanced  its  torque  at  a  particular  speed. 
Under  these  conditions  the  torque  being  fixed,  the  horse  power 
developed  by  the  motor  varies  directly  with  the  speed.  To 
regulate  such  a  motor,  mechanical  governors  were  provided, 
operated  by  a  pair  of  fly  balls,  which  served  to  move  a  commutat- 
ing  switch  on  the  machine  and  cut  out  sections  of  the  field 
winding  as  the  speed  rose  and  thereby  controlled  the  torque. 
This  arrangement  is  not  used  now,  as  series  motors  at  a  constant 
potential  supply  the  requirements  for  this  class  of  work. 

Third.  Variable  torque  and  constant  speed.  This  class  of 
work  includes  almost  all  stationary  machinery  such  as  lathes, 
drill  presses,  milling  machines,  shapers,  boring  mills,  planers,  etc. 
Here  it  is  necessary  that  the  machine  shall  operate  at  practically 
the  same  speed  at  all  loads.  For  this  work  shunt  motors  oper- 
ated at  constant  potential  are  best  adapted.  The  slight  varia- 
tions in  speed  under  variations  in  load  are  not  objectionable. 

Where  a  greater  torque  is  required  to  start  the  load  than  can 
readily  be  furnished  by  a  shunt  motor,  compoimd  motors  are 
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I  employed.     As  before  stated*  these  motors  are  specially  adapted 
for  elevator  work.     Here  the  moderate  starting  torque  of  the 
shunt  motor  is  considerably  supplemented  by  the  series  winding. 
When  the  motor  has  started  its  load  and  begins  to  gain  in  speedy 
the  series  winding  is  automatically  disconnected,  after  which  the 
machine  operates  with  the  constant  speed  characteristics  of  a 
shunt  motor. 
Fourth*    Work  calling  for  a  variable  torque  and  variable  speed. 
KThis  includes  electric  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  automobiles,  street 
^Km,  electric  locomotives,  also  cranes  and  hoists.      Series  motors 
^^^H^ted  at  constant  potential  are  best  adapted  for  this  work, 
because  their  torque  varies  inversely  with  the  speed  and  they 
are  able  to  adapt  themselves  over  a  wide  range  of  speed  to  the 
requirements  of  the  load. 

Should  a  shunt  motor  be  applied  to  a  street  car  and  geared  to 

■  drive  that  car  at  a  given  speed  on  a  level,  when  the  car  approached 
a  heavy  grade,  it  would  be  obliged  to  drive  the  car  up  the  grade 
at  the  same  speed  as  on  the  level.     This  would  call  for  an  ab- 

I  normal  increase  in  power  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
street  car  equipment.  If  a  series  motor  operated  at  constant 
potential  is  applied  to  the  car,  it  will  carry  the  car  on  a  level  at  a 
certain  speed  and  when  the  car  approaches  a  grade  the  motor 
will  readily  slow  down  under  the  increased  load,  taking  more 
current  and  simultaneously  increasing  the  field  strength  as  well 
_  .as  that  of  the  armature.     The  torque  rises  faster  than  the  current 

■  because  of  the  variable  field  and  the  motor  is  able  to  carry  the 

■  car  up  the  grade  at  a  greatly  reduced  speed  but  without  materially 
H  increasing  the  power  required. 

■  Motor  Efficiency 

H      The  power  absorbed  by  a  motor  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

■  PM\  =  Em  X  Im, 

H.      The    electrical    horse-power  absorbed   by  a   motor  may   be 

Kexpressed: 

■■L  ^  ,,  „        EmXIm 

■    t 


EM.P,  = 


746 


The  power  which  a   motor  actually  converts  or  generates  in 
its  armature  is: 

P,w.  ^  Ea  X  la. 

The  Electrical  EeSciency  is  p^ 
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Where  E.  H.  P.   =  Electrical  horse  power. 
Em.   =  E.m.f.  of  mains  applied. 
Im  =  Current  drawn  from  mains  by  motor, 
P,W.   =  Power  absorbed  by  motor. 
P.w.   =  Power  utilised  or  generated  by  motor 
armature. 
Ea  =  Counter  e.m.f.  generated  by  armattire. 
la  =   Current  absorbed  by  armature. 
As  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is  a  factor  of  the  power  applied,  and 
the  counter  e.m.f.  is  a  factor  of  the  power  delivered  by  the 
motor,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  counter  e.m.f.  to  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  is  a  measure  of  the  electrical  efficiency  of  the 
motor. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  various  effi- 
ciencies in  generators  and  motors.  The  difference  is  that  the 
progress  through  the  machine  as  a  motor  is  in  the  reverse  order 
to  that  in  a  generator.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  commercial 
efficiency  which  is  the  ratio  between  the  delivered  power  and  the 
absorbed  power,  is  the  same. 

-,     ^         ,  Generated       ,,         Delivered  Delivered 

For  Generators  =        -j-r — j— r        X         7% tj       "        tt — m' 

Absorbed  Generated  Absorbed 

Gross  X        Electrical       =      Commercial, 

, ,  Output  at  pulley  ^ ,  Gen.  in  armature      Output  at  pulley 

For  Motors  =  -^ — ^. ,        X tt — 7-3 =  — aT — uj 

Gen.  tn  armature  Absorbed  Absotoed 

Stray  power  losses  Copper  losses 

Hysteresis  PR  in  armature 

Eddy  currents  PR  in  field 
Friction 

Jacobi's  Law  of  Maximum  Work 

Jacobi's  law  of  maximum  work  is  an  expression  to  show  under 
what  conditions  a  motor  will  develop  its  maximtun  horse  power. 
It  states  that  a  motor  does  work  at  a  maximum  rate  when  its 
counter  e.m.f.  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  impressed. 

If  a  motor  is  running  without  load  at  a  maximum  speed,  its 
counter  e.m.f.  is  practically  equal  to  the  impressed.  It  there- 
fore develops  practically  no  torque.  Although  its  speed  is  a 
maximum,  its  torque,  which  is  a  factor  of  its  power,  being  zero, 
the  power  developed  by  the  motor  is  zero.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  motor  is  loaded  to  a  standstill,  it  will  then  receive  from  the 
line  a  maximum  current  in  its  armature.  This  will  develop  a 
maximum  torque,  but  as  its  speed,  the  other  factor  of  its  power, 
is  zero,  the  motor  again  develops  no  power.     It  is  obvious  that 
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somewhere  between  maximum  torque  and  zero  speed  and  maxi- 
mum  speed  and  zero  torque,  at  both  of  w^hich  extremities  there  is 
zero  power,  the  motor  will  be  able  to  develop  a  maximum  power. 
Jacobi  states  where  this  point  will  be.  His  law  is,  in  fact,  a 
special  application  of  the  more  general  law  that  *'the  product  of 
two  quantities  whose  sum  is  fixed,  is  a  maximum  when  these 
quantities  are  equal."  As  an  illustration  of  this  general  law^ 
take  any  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  100  and  consider  the  various 
products  that  are  obtainable, 

LThus:  90  X  10  =    900 

80  X  20  =  1600 
70  X  30  =  2100 
60  X  40  =  2400 
P  SO  X  50  =  2500. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  an  equality  between  these  two  numbers 
K  is  approached,  the  product  increases,  reaching  a  maxin!um  when 
"  the  two  are  equal. 

Consider  a  machine  designed  for  220  volts  with  an  armature 
resistance  of  0.2  ohm.  Assume  a  counter  e.m.f.  of  209  volts. 
The  effective  e.m.f.»  the  difference  between  209  and  220,  or  11 
volts,  would  establish  55  amperes  therein.  The  product  of  the 
armature  current,  55  amperes,  and  the  counter  e.m.f.,  209  volts, 
is  11,495  watts.  This  is  the  power  which  the  motor  converts 
and,  neglecting  the  losses,  delivers  to  the  pulley.  Assuming  the 
motor  to  be  loaded  until  its  counter  e.mi.  falls  to  200,  then  to 
150,  110  and  90,  the  corresponding  effectiv^e  e.mis.  w^ill  go  up  in 
proportion  to  100,  350,  550  and  650.  Multiplying  the  armature 
currents  by  the  corresponding  counter  e.mis.,  the  power  utilized 
in  each  case  will  be  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Impressed 

Effective 
e.m.f. 

Arm  R 

Arm  / 

Counter 
e.m.f. 

Watts 
utilized 

1        220 

11 

0.2 

55 

209 

11,495 

^  220 

20 

0.2 

100 

200 

20,000 

■  220 

70 

0.2 

350 

150 

52,500 

f        220 

111) 

0.2 

550 

110 

60,500 

220 

130 

0.2 

650 

90 

58,500 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  power  utilized  increases  steadily 
until  the  critical  point  is  reached  where  the  counter  e.m.f.  is  110 
which  is  just  one-half  the  impressed.  Here  the  power  utilized 
is  a  maximum  of  60,500  watts.  If  the  motor  is  still  further 
loaded  the  armature  current  goes  up  to  650  amperes  and  the 
product  of  this  current  and  the  counter  e.m.f.  of  90  volts  is  only 
58,500  watts. 

The  motor  then  develops  a  maximtun  power  when  its  counter 
e.m.f.  is  just  one-half  the  impressed.  This  application  of  the 
general  law  is  not  obtained  by  multipljring  the  two  equal  quan- 
tities, 110  volts  effective,  and  110  volts  counter  e.m.f.,  together, 
but  by  multiplying  the  armature  current,  550  amperes,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  effective  e.m.f.,  and  the  110  volts  counter 
e.m.f.  together. 

Jacobi's  Law  is  not  a  statement  of  efficiency  as  the  efficiency 
of  motors  is  proportional  to  their  counter  e.m.fs.  When  they 
are  developing  their  maximum  power,  the  efficiency  would  there- 
fore be  only  50%  of  the  maximtun. 

It  is  not  customary  to  ever  load  a  motor  tmtil  it  does  work 
at  a  maximum  rate  in  accordance  with  Jacobi's  Law.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  know  under  what  circiunstances  a  machine  may 
be  made  to  develop  a  maximum  power. 

SECTION  X  CHAPTER  IV 

DIRECT  CURRENT  MOTORS 

MOTORS;  SPEED;  TORQUE;  EFFICIENCIES 

1.  Upon  what  twu  factors  does  the  outj)ut  of  a  motor  depend?  What 
determines  each  of  these  factors? 

2.  Define  "torque"  in  a  motor.  How  is  it  measured?  Give  fornrula  for 
same. 

3.  A  motor  runs  910  r.i).m.  and  develops  a  pull  of  72  pounds  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  pulley  having  a  diameter  of  10  inches.  How  many  h.p.  does  it 
deliver? 

4.  What  class  of  work  requires  motors  which  will  develop  a  constant  torque 
and  a  constant  speed  ?  What  kind  of  a  motor  fulfils  these  requirements  and 
uixm  what  kind  of  a  circuit  must  it  be  operated  ? 

5.  What  class  of  W(jrk  requires  motors  which  will  develop  a  constant  torque 
and  a  v^ariable  speed  ?  What  kind  of  a  motor  fulfils  these  requirements  and 
upon  what  kind  of  a  circuit  must  it  be  operated  ? 

6.  What  class  of  work  requires  motors  which  will  develop  a  variable  torque 
and  a  constant  speed?  What  kind  of  a  motor  fulfils  these  requirements? 
Upon  what  kind  of  a  circuit  must  it  be  operated  ? 
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7.  What  class  of  work  requires  motors  which  will  develop  a  variable  torque 
and  a  variable  speed  ?  What  kind  of  a  motor  fulfils  these  requirements  and 
upon  what  kind  of  a  circuit  must  it  be  operated  ? 

8.  If  a  scries  motor  connected  to  a  constant  potential  circuit  is  set  to  operate 
an  exhaust  fan,  at  what  particular  speed  i^ill  it  nm  i    Explain  fully. 

9.  Explain  the  performance  of  a  shunt  motor  in  driving  a  ceiling  fan  with 
the  blades  set  at  various  angles  ? 

10.  Explain  the  performance  of  a  street  car  on  a  level  and  on  a  steep  grade 
when  operated  first  by  a  series  motor  and  second  by  a  shunt  motor. 

11.  A  motor  absorbs  20  amperes  at  220  volts,  lis  commercial  efficiency 
is  86  per  cent.     How  many  h.p,  does  it  deliver? 

12.  Explain  Jacobi*s  law  of  maximum  work. 

15.  A  motor  is  running  at  115  volts  and  taking  7,4  amperes  in  its  armature. 
Armature  resistance  is  0,32  ohm.     What  counter  e.m.f*  is  being  genera tcxl? 

IAns.     112.6  volts. 
14.  From  the  following  data,  compute  the  armature  resistance  of  a  motor: 
Impressed   voltage  -  220   volts.    Counter   e.m.f.  -214    volts.    Armature 
current  =  12  amperes.    Ans.    0,5  ohm. 

15,  The  armature  of  a  shunt  motor  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms.    The  field 

■  has  a  resistance  of  200  ohms,  (a)  What  current  will  fiow  in  the  armature 
when  110  volts  are  applied  to  terminals  with  machine  at  rest?  {b)  Through 
field  with  machine  at  rest  ?     Ans,     (a)  55  amperes;  {b)  0.55  amperes. 

16,  If  the  motor  in  the  above  problem  were  turning  fast  enough  to  develop 

■  108  volts  coimter  e,m.f.,  {a)  what  current  would  flow  in  the  armature  circuit  ? 
(6)  In  the  field  circuit?    Ans.     (a)  1  ampere;  {b)  0.55  amperes. 

17,  A  shunt  motor  takes  a  total  current  of  80  amperes  from  1 15 -volt  mains. 
Armature  resistance  —  0.04  ohm.  Field  resistance  «  60  ohms,  (a)  What 
current  docs  each  take?  (i)  What  power  is  used  up  in  heating  the  field  and 
armature?  Ans.  (a)  Field  l.*52  amperes.  Armature  78.1  amperes;  {h) 
0,466  k.w. 

18,  A  1  lO-volt  shunt  motor  has  an  armature  resistance  of  OJ  ohm.  Field 
resistance  =  220  ohms.  Full  load  speed  is  1,200  r,p,m.  and  the  motor  is 
taking  10  amperes.  At  what  speed  must  this  machine  run  as  a  generator  in 
order  to  deliver  10  amperes  at  110  volts?     Ans.     1,390  r.p.m. 

19,  (a)  In  problem  No,  18,  what  is  the  coimter  e.m,f,  of  machine  when 
running  at  full  load  as  a  motor  ?  (b)  What  is  the  e.m.f,  produced  when  run 
as  a  generator  and  delivering  10  amperes  at  1 10  volts  ?  Ans.  {a}  102.4  volts; 
{b)  118.4  TOlts.  ♦ 

20,  A  550-volt  series  motor  having  4  poles  and  2  brushes,  requires  180  k,w. 
at  full  load.  Resistance  of  field  and  brushes  together  is  0.041  ohm.  There 
are  350  active  conductors  on  the  armature.  Armature  resistance  is  0.042 
ohm.     Speed  is  600  r.p.m.     What  is  the  flux  per  pole  ?    Ans.     7 »5 00,000  lines. 

21,  A  shunt  motor  which  has  an  armature  resistance  of  0,2  ohm  and  a 
field  resistance  of  220  ohms  draws  2.8  amperes  from  110- volt  line  and  runs  at 
1,000  r.p.m.  If  55  ohms  are  added  in  series  with  the  field,  one  ohm  in  series 
with  the  armature  and  the  motor  is  loaded  until  it  draws  20.4  amperes  from 
the  line,  at  what  speed  will  the  motor  run?  Assume  that  the  field  flux  is 
propc^rtional  to  the  field  current,     Ans,    980  r,p,m. 


SECTION  X  CHAPTER  V 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

CONTROL  OF  ADJUSTABLE  SPEED  MOTORS 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  practically  all  stationary 
machinery  requires  approximately  constant  speed  motors  for  its 
operation.  That  is,  when  the  load  varies  upon  a  given  machine, 
the  motor  must  not  appreciably  alter  in  speed.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  it  is  desirable  to  alter  at  will  the  fundamental  speed  of 
a  motor,  after  which  it  is  required  that  the  motor  shall  not 
further  vary  in  speed  under  variations  in  load.  For  example, 
consider  a  lathe  turning  a  piece  of  metal,  3  inches  in  diameter: 
Assume  that  the  speed  is  the  maximum  which  the  tool  and  work 
will  stand  without  injury.  If,  now,  the  piece  of  work  is  re- 
moved and  one  6  inches  in  diameter  is  substituted,  unless  the 
r.p.m.  be  changed,  the  cutting  speed  for  the  tool  will  be  doubled 
with  destructive  results.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  be  able 
to  adjust  the  speed  of  the  driving  motor  to  one-half  of  the  original 
r.p.m.  in  order  that  the  cutting  speed  shall  be  the  same  as  before. 
This  requirement  has  brought  about  a  great  variety  of  adjust- 
able speed  motors. 

The  speed  of  a  direct  current  motor  under  a  given  load  depends 
upon: 

A.  The  e.m.f.  applied  to  the  armature. 

B.  The  strength  of  the  field. 

C.  The  number  of  turns  in  series  on  the  armature. 

One  or  more  of  these  methods,  either  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion, are  always  employed  for  the  control  of  variable  speed 
motors. 

A.  VARYING  THE  E.M.F.  APPLIED  TO  ARMATURE 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  varying  the  e.m.f.  applied 
to  the  armature  of  a  motor. 

Resistance  in  Armature  Circuit 

The  oldest  and  most  generally  used  consists  in  the  insertion  of 
a  rheostat  in  series  with  the  armature,  Fig.  453.  This  allows  the 
potential  to  be  varied  at  the  brushes  while  the  field  strength 
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may  be  held  constant.  This  rheostat  is  more  than  a  starting 
box.  A  starting  box  contains  a  wire  which  is  designed  to  carry 
the  current  for  a  few  moments  only  while  the  motor  is  accelerat- 
ing. Should  the  lever  be  held  on  an  intermediate  point  the  box 
would  soon  bum  up.  The  speed  control  box,  R,  is  much  larger 
and  better  ventilated,  for  it  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  carry 
continuously  the  maximum  current  which  the  armature  may 
require.  This  box  may  be  used,  however,  in  place  of  a  starting 
box.  in  which  case  it  should  be  provided  with  a  no-voltage  release 
magnet  and  provision  must  be  made  for  insuring  the  effective 
operation  of  this  release  on  any  point  of  the  box. 

If  the  load  upon  the  motor  is  such  as  to  require  a  constant 
current  in  the  armature,  theo»  with  a  field  of  fixed  strength,  the 
torque  developed  will  be  constant  under 
all  vanations  in  speed.  The  rheostat 
may  now  be  employed  to  lower  the  im- 
pressed e,m,f.  to  any  desired  degree. 
Under  these  conditions  with  a  constant 
torque,  the  output  will  vary  directly  with 
the  speed  and  the  speed  will  vary  di- 
rectly with  the  e.mi.  applied.  Thus, 
if  a  100  volt,  10  horse-power  motor, 
with  a  given  armature  cturent,  has  the 
pressure  lowered  to  10  volts  at  the 
brushes  and  is  thereby  caused  to  rotate  lOOrp.m.,  it  will  develop 
say,  one  horse  power  If  the  resistance  in  the  rheostat  is  reduced 
and  the  e.m.f.  is  raised  on  the  brushes  to  30.  60,  80  and  finally 
100  volts,  the  speed  will  rise  to  300,  600,  800  and  1,000  rp.m. 
and  the  horse  power  developed  will  go  op  in  the  same  ratio  to  3, 
6,  8,  and  10  horse  power. 

With  a  constant  armature  current  and  a  constant  field  strength 
the  losses  in  a  shunt  motor  are  practically  independent  of  its 
speed* 

With  a  rheostat  in  the  armature  circuit  any  number  of  differ- 
ent speeds  may  be  obtained.  The  actual  number  will  be  limited 
only  by  the  nimiber  of  points  on  the  rheostat.  It  is  therefore 
a  most  flexible  method  of  control.  It  is  also  a  very  simple 
arrangement  to  apply  and  is  not  expensive  in  first  cost.  Here, 
however,  its  advantages  end,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
it  is  very  poor. 


Fig.  45 3 .  —  Resistance 
in  armature  circuit  for 
varying  speed  of  motor. 
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Consider  the  case  of  a  shunt  motor  requiring  40  amperes  at 
220  volts.  If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  speed  one-half,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  voltage  from  220  to  110.  A  rheostat, 
therefore,  may  be  inserted  in  series  with  the  armature  to  absorb 
110  volts.     The  resistance  required  will  be 

T  =  ^  =  ^J77  =  2.75  ohms,  in  rheostat. 
I  40 

The  wire  in  the  rheostat  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  40 
amperes,  without  excessive  heating,  and  sufficient  radiation  must 
be  provided  to  dissipate  the  heat  generated. 

If,  while  the  motor  was  operating  under  these  conditions  at 
one-half  speed,  the  load  thereon  was  reduced  so  as  to  call  for 
but  10  amperes  instead  of  40,  the  voltage  reaching  the  motor 
would  immediately  alter.  A  current  of  40  amperes,  passing 
through  2.75  ohms,  will  effect  a  drop  in  potential  of  110  volts, 
but  a  current  of  10  amperes  in  passing  through  2.75  ohms  will 
catise  only  27.5  volts  drop.  Subtracting  this  from  the  220  volts 
of  the  line  leaves  192.5  volts  which  will  reach  the  motor.  The 
result  is  that  the  speed  of  the  motor  will  rise  about  75%. 
Thus,  when  a  rheostat  is  in  series  with  the  armature,  the  voltage 
lost  in  the  rheostat  changes  with  every  change  in  load.  This 
varying  voltage  subtracted  from  the  line  leaves  a  varying  voltage 
applied  to  the  motor.  A  shunt  motor  is  only  constant  in  speed 
so  long  as  it  is  supplied  with  a  constant  potential.  With  the 
widely  varying  potential  caused  by  the  varying  loads,  a  widely 
varying  speed  results.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  this 
method  of  speed  control  robs  a  shunt  motor  of  its  most  valuable 
quality,  namely,  constancy  in  speed  imder  variations  in  load, 
because  it  deprives  the  motor  of  a  constant  voltage. 

In  considering  the  efficiency  of  this  combination,  let  the  resist- 
ance of  the  armature  be  0.2  ohm,  as  stated:  then  40  amperes 
multiplied  by  0.2  ohm  equals  8  volts,  effective  e.m.f.  Sub- 
tracting this  from  220  volts  impressed  gives  212  volts  counter. 
To  reduce  the  speed  one-half  it  will  be  necessary  to  absorb 
one-half  of  212  volts  or  106  volts  in  the  rheostat.  106 
volts  multii)licd  by  40  amperes  equals  4,240  watts  lost  in  the 
rheostat. 

Assuming  the  field  to  take  1.2  amperes  and  the  armature  40 
amperes,  the  entire  input  into  the  motor  will  be  41.2  amperes. 
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4L2  amperes    multiplied    by    220    volts    equals    9,064    watts 
absorbed  from  the  line. 

Power  lost  in  rheostat 


Power  absorbed  from  line 
4240 

9064 


=   Per  cent  loss  in  rheostat. 


-  46.7% 


I 

I 
I 

I 


100%  -  46.7%  =  53.3%  of  the  absorbed  power,  which  is  all  that 
reaches  the  motor.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  motor 
itself  will  lose  internally  about  13%  at  half  speed.  Adding  this 
to  the  46.7%,  wasted  in  the  motor,  gives  59.7%  of  the  entire 
power  drawn  from  the  hne*  wasted.  100%,  —  59.7%  =  40.3%* 
which  is  the  net  efficiency  of  the  combination  of  the  above 
motor  and  the  rheostat  in  the  armature  circuit  when  the  speed  is 
reduced  to  one-half  normal. 

It  is  evident  that  this  arrangement  is  exceedingly  uneconomical 
at  low  speeds.  While  the  efficiency  is  high  at  high  speeds,  it 
falls  in  direct  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  speed  and  at  very 
low  speeds  the  losses  are  prohibitive.  This  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  armature  current  is  constant  under  varia- 
tions in  speed  and  a  reduction  in  speed  does  not  result  in  reducing 
the  power  drawn  from  the  line.  Therefore  to  reduce  the  speed 
30%.  by  reducing  the  applied  vohage  30%,  the  horse  power  is 
reduced  from  10  to  7,  and  the  3  horse  power  of  which  the  motor 
is  deprived  is  simply  transferred  to  the  rheostat  where  it  is  con- 
verted into  heat  and  wasted.  If  the  applied  e.m.f.  is  reduced 
70%,  the  speed  of  the  motor,  and  therefore  the  horse  power 
developed,  will  be  reduced  70%,,  or  to  3  horse  power.  As  10 
horse  power  is  drawn  from  the  line  and  only  3  utilized,  7  must 
be  wasted  in  the  rheostat.  Speed  reduction  by  this  method  is 
thus  accomplished  by  taking  the  power  out  of  the  motor  and 
wasting  it  in  the  rheostat,  without  reducing  the  amount  drawn 
from  the  line. 

H,  Ward  Leonard  System 

The  second  method  of  speed  control,  by  varying  the  e.m.f. 
applied  to  the  armature,  is  the  H.  Ward  Leonard  system,  pic- 
tured in  Fig.  454.  Here,  the  adjustable  speed  motor,  M\  has 
its  field  supplied  from  an  independent  source  via  the  mains 
L'L.  The  current  for  the  armature  is  derived  from  a  motor- 
i;enerator  set,  aM-G,  commonly  called  the  '* power  converter." 
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This  IS  a  direct-connected  set,  the  motor,  shunt  wound,  being 
directly  connected  to  the  mains,  L-L,  the  set  being  kept  in 
operation  all  the  time.  The  field  of  the  motor,  Af ,  is  of  constant 
strength  and  therefore  the  set  operates  at  a  constant  speed. 
The  generator,  C,  is  separately  excited  from  the  mains,  L-L, 
while  the  armature  of  this  generator  and  the  armature  of  the 
motor,  M\  are  connected  on  a  local  circuit  electrically,  independ- 
ent of  everything  else.  Assuming  that  the  rheostat,  R,  will  open 
the  circuit  on  the  field  of  the  generator,  this  machine  will  produce 
no  voltage.  The  motor,  Af' ,  therefore,  does  not  start.  If  the 
rheostat  is  now  set  so  as  to  insert  approximately  20  times  the 
field  resistance  in  series  therewith,  across  the  line,  the  generator 
G  may  develop  say  10  volts.     Being  limited  only  by  the  ohmic 


Fig.  454.- — The  H.  Ward  Leonard  system  of  cx)n- 
trol  using  a  motor-generator  set  to  supply  the 
armature  of  the  industrial  motor. 


resistance  of  the  circuit,  this  voltage  is  able  to  establish  in  the 
local  circuit  (which  includes  the  armature  of  the  motor,  M') 
a  current  of  say  10  amperes.  As  this  armature  stands  in  a  fully 
excited  field  it  will  develop  sufficient  torque  to  start.  It  will 
not  rise  very  high  in  speed,  however,  because  its  counter  e.m.f. 
will  soon  approach  the  10  volts  applied.  To  produce  this  power 
the  motor  M  will  take  from  the  line  1  ampere  at  100  volts, 
which,  neglecting  losses,  is  transformed  at  G  into  10  amperes  and 
10  volts.  The  watts  are  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  The  10 
amperes  in  Af'  will  develop  10  times  the  torque  that  could  be 
obtained  if  the  1  ampere  in  M  were  directly  applied  thereto. 
Had  the  system  illustrated  in  Fig.  453  been  used  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  draw  from  the  line  through  the  rheostat  /?, 
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10  amperes  instead  of  1,  and  the  pressure  would  have  had  to  be 
reduced  90  volts  through  rheostatic  loss.  In  the  Leonard  sys- 
tem the  motor-generator  transforms  the  high  voltage  and  small 
current  into  a  low  voltage  and  large  current^  with  corresponding 
increase  in  torque  and  without  any  rheostatic  loss  in  the  arma* 
ture  circuit.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  in  the  rheostat  in  the 
field  circuit  of  the  generator  and  the  transformation  losses, 
there  is  a  great  saving  effected  in  the  Leonard  system  over  that 
where  a  rheostat  is  employed  in  the  armature  circuit. 

To  raise  the  speed  of  M*  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the 
strength  of  the  field  of  G  by  cutting  resistance  out  of  R,  This 
may  be  raised  in  steps  to  20,  30,  40  and  eventually  to  100  volts. 
The  speed  of  M*  will  rise  in  direct  proportion,  and  the  input  to  the 
motor  M  is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  the  actual  power 
required. 

This  arrangement  is,  in  effect,  the  equivalent  of  a  variable 
gear  ratio  between  M  and  M'  with  as  many  separate  ratios  as 
there  are  points  in  the  rheostat  R.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
455.  Here  let  the  input  of  1  ampere  at  100  volts  at  M  be 
illustrated  as  a  gear  wheel,  A,  driving  a  gear  wheel,  B,  which 
corresponds  to  the  motor,  M\  but  which  has  ten  times  as  many 
teeth  as  A,  The  speed  of  B  will  obviously  be  Ko  that  of  A,  but 
the  turning  moment  or  torque  will  be  10  times  as  great,  which 
would  be  expected  with  10  amperes.  Next»  suppose  the  rheostat 
R  is  partly  cut  out  so  as  to  raise  the  pressiu-e  of  G  to  50  volts. 
The  reaction  of  this  load  on  the  motor  M  wU  cause  it  to  demand 
from  the  line  5  amperes  at  100  volts.  This  added  power  will 
make  the  generator  supply  the  motor,  M',  with  the  same  10 
amperes  but  under  the  increased  pressure,  which  will  now  be 
SO  volts*  This,  in  effect,  is  equivalent  to  shifting  gears  from  low 
to  intermediate  on  an  automobile,  and  is  equivalent  to  changing 
the  gear  wheel  A  for  one,  C,  which  has  five  times  as  many  teeth 
in  it.  The  speed  of  D  will  now  be  one-half  the  speed  of  C,  but 
the  torque  of  D  will  be  twice  the  torque  of  C,  If  R  is  still  fur- 
ther reduced  until  the  strength  of  the  generator  G  reaches  full 
value,  it  may  be  assumed  that  G  will  generate  100  volts.  The 
reaction  on  M  will  now  cause  it  to  take  10  amperes  at  100  volts 
and  will  in  turn  cause  G  to  deliver  to  M'  10  amperes  at  100  volts. 
This  is  equivalent  to  shifting  on  an  automobile  from  intermediate 
to  high  and  in  effect  changes  the  gear  wheel,  C,  to  the  gear 
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wheel,  £,  which  contains  the  same  number  of  teeth  as  F.  The 
Leonard  system  then  affords  an  hypothetical  gearing  between 
M  and  M'  with  a  large  number  of  ratios  and  the  shifting  from 
one  ratio  to  another,  can  be  made  without  any  clutch  or  clashing 
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Fici.  455. — Illustration    showing    the    variable   gear   ratio 
pr)ssil)lo  with  tho  H.  Ward  Leonard  system  of  control. 

of  gears,  but  as  smoothly  as  a  rheostat  can  be  turned  from  one 
point  to  another. 

It  will  he  obvious  that  this  system  docs  not  deprive  the  shunt 
motor  of  its  constant  speed  qualities,  under  variations  in  load, 
for  the  voltage  which  G  sup])lics  M '  is  not  altered  by  the  current 
which  A/'  demands,  but  is  j)ractically  fixed  by  the  field  excitation 
of  the  generator,  from  the  line. 
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The  objection  which  may  be  oflfered  to  this  system  is  its  high 
first  cost,  as  it  requires  an  equipment  of  tliree  machines,  all  of 
approximately  the  same  kilowatt  ratin?,  to  do  the  work  which 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  one  machine  shown  in  Fig.  453* 
For  some  appUcations,  the  interest  on  the  high  first  cost»  however, 
is  largely  if  not  wholly  offset  by  the  economy  in  operation  ex- 
perienced at  low  speeds,  as  the  large  rheostatic  loss  in  the  first 
scheme  is  entirely  eliminated. 

A  special  application  of  the  Leonard  system  is  found  in  a  coal 
hoist,  pictured  in  Fig,  456.  Where  coal  is  placed  in  storage,  it 
is  customary  to  have  a  bucket,  having  a  capacity  of  a  ton  or  more, 
hoisted  by  a  cable,  wound  on  a  drum,  and  operated  by  a  motor 


I*  i. 
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Fio.  456— The  H.  W^n!  I.er>n:irr]  sys- 
tem adapted  to  a  cual  hoist  showing 
circmts  for  raising  and  lowering  the  bucket. 


or  engine.     When  the  bucket  is  emptied  and  released,  the  weight 

of  the  descending   bucket,   which  is  considerable,   develops  a 

large  amount  of  energy.    This  energy  is  usually  dissipated  from  a 

band  brake,  on  the  end  of  the  hoisting  drum.    But  it  is  not  easy 

to  continuously  dissipate  the  required  energy  from  an  ordinary 

^  brake,  and  the  result  is  that  the  brake  may  grab  and  the  band 

^■bura*     The  Leonard  system  overcomes  this  difficulty  and  gives 

a  very  flexible  control.     One  arrangement  consists  of  a  motor 

generator  set,  Af-C,  Fig,  456,  where  R  is  a  starting  rheostat,  to 

start  the  set,  and  S,  a  three-pole  double-throw  knife  switch  to 

■  control  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  bucket,  and  .4  is  a  foot 

H  operated  rheostat  to  control   the  strength  of  the  generator's 

M  1 
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field,  B,  The  field,  C.  of  the  motor,  Af ,  and  the  field,  D,  of  the 
hoist  motor  are  connected  directly  across  the  sotirce  of  supply. 
To  raise  the  bucket,  the  switch  5  is  thrown  into  the  position 
shown  by  the  solid  lines  in  the  figure.  Upon  depressing  A, 
resistance  is  gradually  cut  out  of  the  field,  B,  which  causes  G  to 
produce  a  rising  voltage.  This  voltage  is  applied  to  the  arma- 
tiure  £,  of  the  hoist  motor.  The  speed  at  which  the  bucket  is 
raised  is  wholly  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on  A. 
The  greater  the  pressure  the  higher  the  speed.  When  the  bucket 
reaches  the  top  of  its  travel,  a  reduction  of  pressure  on  A  will 
lower  the  voltage  of  G,  tmtil  the  current  delivered  to  E  is  just 
sufficient  to  produce  a  static  torque  which  will  hold  the  bucket 
stationary.  As  soon  as  the  bucket  is  tripped,  the  switch  5  is 
thrown  into  the  reverse  position,  shown  by  the  broken  lines  in 
the  figure.  This  cuts  the  rheostat,  A,  out  of  the  field  of  the 
generator  and  into  the  field,  D,  of  the  hoist  motor.  The  motor 
generator  set  now  runs  free  during  the  descent  of  the  bucket. 
A  well  ventilated  rheostat  F,  having  a  resistance  of  about  1  ohm, 
is  connected  across  the  armature  of  the  hoist  motor,  £,  by  the 
switch  S.  This  armature,  driven  by  the  descending  bucket, 
now  becomes  a  generator,  the  output  of  which  is  governed  by 
the  excitation  of  D  under  the  control  of  the  field  rheostat  A. 
The  reaction  of  this  current  in  the  armature  on  the  field  struc- 
ture dynamically  retards  the  speed  of  the  descending  bucket, 
which  can  be  governed  at  will.  The  greater  the  pressiu-e  on 
A,  the  more  the  braking  effect  is  applied,  for  this  strengthens  D 
and  causes  E  to  produce  more  current  in  the  1  ohm  rheostat 
F.  The  heat  can  be  radiated  far  more  uniformly  from  a  well- 
ventilated  rheostat,  F,  than  from  a  brake  band.  The  system  is 
smooth,  rapid  and  efficient  in  its  operation. 

Modified  Leonard  System 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Leonard  system  is  that  the 
greatest  current  for  the  motor,  M\  is  required  at  the  start  when  its 
speed  and  therefore  the  voltage  of  the  generator  G  is  a  minimum. 
This  current  is  required  when  the  field  of  G  is  weakest  and  the 
large  armature  current  will  produce  a  maximtun  distortion  and 
possibly  destructive  sparking  at  the  brushes.  Fig.  457  represents 
a  modification  of  this  system  which  has  been  designed  to  over- 
come this  difficulty.     Here  the  armatures  of  the  generator  G  and 
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the  industrial  motor  M',  instead  of  being  on  a  local  circuit  by 
themselves,  are  in  series  with  each  other  across  the  main  source 
of  supply.  When  the  motor,  M\  is  to  be  started  and  requires 
but  10  volts  from  a  total  line  pressure  of  100  volts,  the  field  of 
C  is  at  its  greatest  strength  and  is  thus  better  able  to  resist  the 
effect  of  armature  reaction.  The  e.m.f.  generated  by  G  is 
opposed  to  the  line  voltage  so  that  if  M  requires  10  volts  and  the 
line  furnishes  100,  G  will  furnish  an  opposing  e,m,f.  of  90  volts. 
To  accelerate  A/'  the  field  of  G  is  weakened.  This  increases  the 
difference  between  G  and  the  line,  which  is  applied  to  M\  and 
as  Af '  rises  in  speed  the  current  falls,  and  when  the  field  of  G  is 
jweakest  the,current  through  M'  is  a  minimum.     An  interesting 


Pig.  457. — Modification  of  the  Lia^nard  system 
of  control  to  avoid  having  field  of  generator  weak 
when  induKtrial  motor  has  it>s  largest  current  at 
start. 
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feature  of  this  plan  is  that  the  functions  of  M  and  G  are  reversed. 
The  current  from  the  line  through  M  and  G  makes  6^  a  motor. 
The  power  which  it  develops,  transferred  through  its  shaft, 
changes  the  shunt  motor,  M,  into  a  generator,  and  makes  it 
deliver  power  to  the  line,  which  is  in  parallel  with  the  principal 
source,  and  thus  helps  supply  the  current  which  M'  and  G 
absorb.  The  introduction  of  the  commutating  poles  on  both 
motors  and  generators  cares  for  sparking  in  the  original  Leonard 
system  so  as  to  make  this  modified  system  unnecessary. 

Crocker- Wheeler  Multi- Voltage  System 
The  fourth  method  of  varying  the  voltage  at  the  brushes  for 
the  purposes  of  variable  speed  control  is  the  Crocker-Wheeler 
tnulti-voltage  system  with  motor-balancers,  illustrated  in  Fig. 
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458.  Here  the  main  generator,  G,  furnishes  current  at  250  volts 
to  the  lines,  Li  and  Lj.  A  set  of  machines  of  equal  kilowatt 
capacity  but  wound  for  different  voltages  is  connected  across  these 
mains.  The  shafts  of  these  machines  are  all  direct  connected  to 
each  other.  The  armatures  are  electrically  in  series  and  the 
fields  are  in  multiple  across  the  mains.  When  no  power  is 
required  at  the  load  these  machines  float  as  motors  on  the  line, 
absorbing  practically  no  current  and  generating  a  counter  e.m.f. 
practically  equal  to  the  line  voltage  across  their  terminals  as  indi- 


-Thc    Crockcr-Whccler    system   of   motor    balancers 
for   variable   sfK'cd   motors. 


cated.  The  adjustable  si)eed  motors,  Mi-A/j,  have  their  fields 
directly  connected  across  the  mains.  Their  armatures  may  be 
connected  across  any  one  generator  in  the  set  or  any  number* 
in  series  by  means  of  controllers  A'.  To  obtain  the  lowest  speed 
on  the  motor,  Mi,  its  armature  is  connected  across  the  termi- 
nals of  .4.  The  di (Terence  of  potential  across  this  machine  is 
25  volts.  Current  will  immediately  flow  to  Mi.  This  current 
will  cause  the  potential  between  H  and  Lj  to  drop  slightly. 
The  counter  e.m.f.  of  A  now  exceeds  the  drop  across  it  and  it 
becomes  a  generator,  furnishing  current  over  wire  F  to  the 
motor  Ml.     As  A  is  now  a  generator  requiring  power,  it  reacts 
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its  shaft  connection  upon  the  machines  B-C-D  and  E 
calling  for  more  power.  The  set  is  sHghtly  reduced  in  speed 
and  more  current  comes  from  the  generator  G  down  through 
E-D-C'B,  Here  it'  is  diverted  over  the  wire  H  where  it  joins 
in  parallel  with  the  current  from  -4  to  the  motor  Mi,  Similarly 
the  variable  speed  motors  may  have  their  armatures  connected 
Lacross  any  one  or  any  combination  of  the  machines  of  the  set  in 
'series.  When  so  connected  that  machine  or  series  of  machines 
automatically  become  generators  while  the  rest  in  the  series 
automatically  become  motors,  supplying   the  power  to  drive 
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Fig.  459, — A  niulii-^MjlLage  system  of  conLroI  for 
variable  s|>eed  motors  employing  three  generators  of 
different  v^oltages. 


those  which  are  generators.  If  armatures  of  the  various  indus- 
trial motors  are  connected  across  all  of  the  wires  Li-  N-O-P-H-L^ 
in  series,  then  the  power  for  these  armatures  is  practically  all 
H  drawn  from  the  main  generator  and  is  distributed  between  the 
"industrial  motors  in  series.  The  motors  A-B-C-D-E  then  be- 
come balancers  and  serv^e  only  to  hold  the  potential  at  the  proper 
value  on  the  wires  N-O-P-H,  and  prevent  any  fluctuation  in 
the  voltage  on  the  industrial  motors. 

In  most  instances  three  machines  in  a  motor-balancer  set  in- 

I stead  of  five  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  satisfactory  number  of 
fundamental  voltages.     Singly,  or  in  combination,  six  different 
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voltages  could  thtis  be  obtained.  An  advantage  of  having  two 
sources  of  the  same  voltage  as  shown  in  Fig.  458  is  that  one-haK 
of  the  industrial  motors  can  be  connected  upon  each  of  the  two 
25  volts  sources  for  the  lowest  speed. 

Similar  results  could  be  obtained  by  having  three  generators 
connected  in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45^,  in  which  case  the  motor- 
balancers  should  be  omitted.  Here  the  controller  K  serves  to 
connect  the  armature  A  across  any  one  of  the  sources  D-B-C,  or 
any  number  of  them  in  series.  The  field,  F,  of  the  industrial 
motor  is  permanently  connected  across  the  two  outside  lines. 
The  Crocker- Wheeler  system  is  preferable  because  the  first  cost 
would  be  less  and  the  efficiency  greater  for  one  300-kilowatt 
machine  than  for  three  100-kilowatt  machines.  While  the  motor 
balancers  would  be  required  in  the  former  case,  and  would 
not  be  necessary  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  a 
cable  consisting  of  four  wires  from  the  generating  plant  to  all  of 
the  industrial  motors,  as  in  Fig.  459,  whereas  but  two  wires 
from  the  power  plant  are  necessary  in  Fig.  458,  and  the  motor 
balancer  may  be  located  directly  at  the  load,  which  may  be  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  power  station.  Furthermore,  the 
cost  of  wires  for  low  potential,  and  the  drop  therein,  would  be 
excessive  for  long  distances. 

Double  Potential  Source 

Another  method  of  varying  the  potential  at  the  brushes  of 
the  industrial  motor  is  by  the  use  of  the  three-wire  generator, 
Fig.  460.  This  machine  has  already  been  explained  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph.  By  means  of  slip  rings  and  balance  coils, 
externally  connected,  a  single  direct-current  machine  is  made  to 
furnish  two  fundamental  voltages.  The  industrial  motor  may 
have  a  rheostat  in  its  armature  circuit  giving  say  10  steps  of 
speed,  while  connected  across  wires  furnishing  125  volts.  It 
could  then  be  switched  to  the  250-volt  mains  and  the  same 
rheostat  employed  to  give  10  additional  steps  of  speed.  A  two- 
voltage  three-wire  generator  will  thus  double  the  number  of 
separate  speeds  which  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  rheostat 
in  the  armature  c^'rcuit,  with  one  voltage. 

5.— FIELD  CONTROL 

The  second  general  scheme  for  adjusting  the  speed  of  a  direct- 
current  motor  is  by  varying  the  field  strength.     While  the  speed 
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of  a  motor  varies  directly  with  the  potential  applied  to  the 
brushes^  it  varies  inversely  with  the  strength  of  the  field  flux 
across  the  armature 

While  the  output  of  a  motor  with  a  constant  field  strength 
varies  directly  with  the  voltage  applied  to  the  armature,  pro- 
vided the  armature  current  is  constant,  thu  output  of  a  motor 
with  field  control  is  constant  at  all  speeds  provided  the  armature 
current  is  constant.  This  constancy  of  output  regardless  of 
speed  comes  about  in  the  following  way  r 

When  the  field  is  weakened,  more  current  flows  in  the  arma- 
ture coils.  This  increase  in  cturent  in  the  armature  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  than  the  decrease  in  the  field  strength. 


rr 
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PfG,  460» — The  three-wire  gt.'fierator  showing  drcmts  from 
neutral  thmugh  balance  coils. 

This  is  because  a  small  per  cent  reduction  in  field  strength 
brings  about  a  large  per  cent  increase  in  effective  e.mi.,  due  to 
the  low  armature  resistance.  The  actual  torque  developed 
then  becomes  greater  and  the  armature  rises  in  speed  until  a 
balance  is  obtained.  If  the  current  increased  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  field  decreased,  the  product  of  armature  current  and 
field  strength  would  remain  constant,  and  there  would  be  no 
gain  in  torque  and  therefore  no  increase  in  speed  when  the  field 
strength  was  lowered  Therefore  the  unexpected  condition 
prevails^  in  that  a  shunt  motor  runs  faster  with  a  weak  field 
than  with  a  strong  field.  Nevertheless,  if  the  armature  current 
is  constant,  the  output  of  a  shimt  motor  with  field  control  is 
constant  at  all  speeds.     To  demonstrate  this  fact,  consider  the 
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following  example:  If  the  field  flux  is  reduced  one-half,  the 
counter  e.m.f.  falls  one-half.  The  armature  will  then  receive 
several  times  as  much  current  as  before.  If  the  load  permits, 
the  armature  will  rise  in  speed  to  double  its  original  value,  when 
it  will  again  develop  its  original  counter  e.m.f.  This  will  reduce 
the  armature  current  to  the  same  value  as  at  first.  As  the  field 
is  reduced  one-half  while  the  armatiure  current  is  the  same  as 
at  first,  the  torque,  which  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
strength  of  the  armature  and  the  strength  of  the  field,  is  reduced 
to  one-half.  As  the  speed  has  been  doubled  and  the  torque 
halved,  the  output  is  the  same  as  at  first. 

Practically,  with  almost  any  kind  of  a  load  on  a  motor,  the 
resistance  of  the  load  will  increase  when  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
driven  rises,  therefore  the  result  of  weakening  the  field  is  to  cause 
the  motor  to  take  more  current,  which  in  turn  causes  it  to  accel- 
erate in  speed  and  to  develop  more  power.  It  must  be  emphasi- 
zed that  the  power  of  the  motor  is  a  constant  quantity  at  various 
speeds  only  provided  the  armature  current  is  constant. 

If  a  non-commutating-pole  motor  has  its  speed  varied,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  rheostat  in  the  field,  as  in  Fig.  461,  it  will  be 

found  that  the  speed  cannot  be  increased 
more  than  about  25%  before  destructive 
sparking  sets  in,  due  to  the  large  arma- 
ture current  reacting  on  the  weakened 
field.  The  addition  of  commutating 
poles  to  motors  made  field  control  a 
practical  success  and  permitted  an  in- 
crease in  speed  to  about  five  times  the 
Fk;.  461.— vSpec'd   con-     lowest  speed    obtained    with   full   field 

troi  of  shunt  motor  by     strength,  without  objectionable  Sparking. 

resistance  in  field  circuit.  .  .  ? 

As  m  a  generator,  the  commutating  pol? 

plays  two  distinct  parts.  First,  it  resists  armature  reaction, 
and  thereby  prevents  field  distortion.  Second,  it  supplies  a  flux 
through  the  armature  coil  short  circuited  by  the  brush  and 
eflectually  reverses  the  current  therein. 

Fig.  462  represents  the  normal  flux  distribution  between  the 
field  pole  faces  and  the  armature  in  a  machine  running  at  full 
speed  at  no  load  and  with  full  field  strength.  The  flux  is  con- 
centrated somewhat  at  the  center  of  the  poles  and  tapers  off 
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toward  the  pole  tips.     The  distribution  is  unifonn.    however, 
on  all  pole  tips. 

If  the  machine  is  subjected  to  a  load,  it  slows  down,  absorbs 
more  current  in  the  armature  circuit  and  armatture  reaction  sets 
in.  This  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  463,  Here  the  armature 
actually  succeeds  in  producing  a  cross  flux.  The  effect  of  the 
armature's  cross  magneto-motive-force  is  to  oppose  and  there- 
[fore  weaken  the  flux  at  the  pole  tips  .4  and  B  and  to  strengthen 
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Pig.  462, — Flux  diBtribution 
in  shunt  motor  at  no  load  with- 
out oonrunutating  poles. 


Fig.  463. — Flux  distribution 
in  shunt  motor  without  commu- 
tating  poles,  when  loaded. 


fit  at  the  pole  tips  C  and  D.  This  disturbs  the  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  the  field  flux  across  the  pole  face  as  shown,  In  a  non- 
commutating  pole  machine  the  flux  under  the  tips  A  and  B  is 
relied  upon  for  reversing  the  current  in  the  coil  short  circuited 

[-he  brush.  By  designing  the  machine  with  a  field  which  is 
iciently  strong,  this  commutating  fringe  of  flux  can  be  main- 
. 


Fig.  464.— FIllx    distribution 
^in  shunt  motor  without  commu- 
tating poles  when  field  strength 
is  weakened  to  accelerate  speed 
under  load. 


FlO.  465.— Flux  distribution 
in  shunt  motor  with  commutat- 
ing poles  when  field  strength  is 
weakened  to  accelerate  motor 
under  load. 


tained  even  under  heavy  load.  If,  now,  it  is  attempted  to  raise 
the  speed  of  this  motor  by  weakening  the  field,  the  conditions 
shown  in  Fig,  464  will  result.  The  flux  under  the  pole  tips  A 
and  B,  already  weakened  through  armature  reaction »  now  dis- 
appears entirely  and  no  fringe  is  available  as  an  aid  to  commuta- 
tion.    The  result  is  the  motor  soarks  at  the  brushes* 

Fig,  465  shows  how  this  is  overcome  by  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mutating pole.     By  inserting  between  the  main  poles*  another 
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pole,  with  a  magnetizing  coil  arranged  to  produce  a  magneto- 
motive-force  diametrically  opposed  to  the  cross  magneto- 
motive-force of  the  armature,  the  effect  of  armature  reaction  in 

this  region  may  be  counteracted. 
In  addition  thereto  this  coil  pro- 
duces an  actual  flux  in  the 
proper  direction  through  the 
short-circuited  armature  coil  and 
insures  the  reversal  of  the  cur- 
rent therein  entirely  independent 
of  the  main  field  flux  from  the 
tips  A'B.  The  main  field  flux 
may  now  be  weakened  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  without  af- 
fecting commutation,  because 
the  commutating  pole  winding, 
being  in  series  with  the  armature, 
produces  amagneto-motive-force 
which  counter-balances  armature 
reaction  in  the  interpolar  region 
at  all  loads  and  in  addition  pro- 
duces a  flux  through  the  short 
circuited  coil  in  the  armature 
in   proportion   to  the  armature 


Fig.  466. — Circuits  through  shunt 
and  intenx)lc  windings  of  commu- 
tating pole  motor  arranged  for 
speed  amtrol  by  varying  strength 
of  shunt  field  circuit.  Reversing 
switch  for  reversing  direction  of 
current  in  armature  and  commu- 
tating pole  winding  when  reversal 
of  direction  of  rotation  is  desired. 


current,  and  therefore  insures  the 
reversal  of  current  in  said  short 
circuited  coil.  Fig.  466  shows 
wiring  connections  for  a  commu- 
tating pole  motor  with  a  revers- 
ing switch,  properly  connected  for  variable 
speed  control.  Fi^  467  sho\^is  the  relative 
sizes  of  machines  ha\dn^  the  same  output, 
with  and  without  commutating  poles. 

The  core  of  the  commutating  pole  wind- 
ing is  usually  worked  at  a  very  low  satu- 
ration, for  this  pole  actually  produces  but 
a  small  flux.  Because  the  saturation  is  low, 
the  flux  will  vary  in  almost  exact  proportion 
to  the  current  in  the  winding.    It  therefore  F  n  467 
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compensates  for  the  varying  requirements  under  wide  changes 
in  load. 

If  the  commutating  pole  winding  is  made  with  an  excessive 
number  of  ttuns,  the  main  field  flux  may  be  reduced » if  so  desired, 
through  the  effect  of  the  commutating  pole  flux  alone  at  heavy 
loads.  This  would  result  in  an  actual  increase  in  speed  with  an 
increase  in  load.  As  ordinarily  designed,  the  commutating  pole 
motor  has  a  drooping  characteristic  similar  to  an  ordinary  shunt 
machine.  This  characteristic  is  practically  unaffected  in  form 
by  the  actual  speed  at  which  the  motor  is  adjusted  to  run. 

The  main  field  need  not  be  nearly  so  intense  in  a  commutating 
pole  machine  as  is  necessar>^  in  a  nonnx^mmutating  pole  machine 
of  the  same  horse  power.  In  fact,  the  copper  required  for  the 
commutating  pole  is  practically  saved  from  the  shunt  field 
winding,  so  that  the  total  copper  in  a  commutating  pole  machine 
might  be  no  greater  than  that  in  a  non-commutating  pole 
machine  of  the  same  horse  power. 

For  manufacturing  reasons  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  only 
half  as  many  commutating  poles  as  main  poles.  In  a  four-pole 
\  machine  with  four  commutating  poles,  each  coil  undergoing 
commutation  is  cutting  the  flux  from  the  two  commutating 
poles  nearest  to  each  other,  one  on  each  coil  side.  If  one-half  of 
the  commutating  poles  are  removed,  each  coil  undergoing  com- 
mutation will  be  cutting  flux  from  one  pole  only.  In  order  to 
produce  proper  commutation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sufficiently 
increase  the  magneto-motive-force  of  the  two  remaining  com- 
mutating poles,  which  will  thereby  enable  the  other  two  to  be 
dispensed  with.  The  actual  amount  by  which  the  ampere-turns 
must  be  increased  is  only  about  25  or  30%  of  the  ampere-turns 
on  each  of  the  poles  omitted.  This  is  because  the  two  inter- 
pole  windings  which  remain,  need  to  compensate  for  double 
commutation  flux  only  and  not  for  double  armature  reaction. 

The  functions  of  the  winding  on  the  commutating  poles  of  an 
electrical  machine  arc  as  follows: 

1st.  To  neutralize  the  armature  reaction  flux  in  the  region 
between  the  main  poles. 

2d.  This  reaction  flux  being  neutralized,  to  establish  in  that 
same  region  a  flux  in  the  opposite  direction  and  of  such  a  value 
that  a  voltage  is  generated  in  the  conductors  under  commutation 
equal  and  opposed  to  the  reactance  voltage  in  those  conductors. 
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Where  the  ninnber  of  commutating  poles  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  main  poles,  about  70%  of  the  entire  winding  on  the 
cxjmmutating  poles  is  required  to  neutralize  the  armature  reac- 
tion flux  and  make  possible  the  establishment  of  the  corrective 
commutating  flux  by  the  remaining  30%.  Where  the  niunber  of 
commutating  poles  is  one  half  the  niunber  of  the  main  poles,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  neutralize  the  reaction  flux  but  only  in  ONE 
magnetic  circuit  This  being  neutralized,  only  30%  increase  in 
turns  is  required  on  the  commutating  pole  to  produce  100%  in- 
crease in  the  corrective  flux  to  reverse  the  current  in  the  short- 
circuited  armature  coil.  The  flux  from  these  commutating  poles 
has  two  magnetic  paths  in  parallel  and  of  the  same  reluctance — 
one  through  the  next  main  pole  of  the  same  magnetic  polarity, 
the  other  through  the  next  main  pole  of  the  opposite  polarity 
and  on  the  other  side.  In  one  case  the  main  flux  is  boosted  and 
in  the  other  the  main  flux  is  lowered.  The  effects  compensate 
each  other  except  tmder  conditions  of  saturation  where  the  pole 
in  which  the  flux  is  boosted  no  longer  increases  its  flux  in  pro- 
portion to  the  current,  while  the  pole  in  which  the  flux  is  bucked 
is  still  reduced  in  proportion.  This  brings  about  a  weakening  of 
the  total  flux. 

Where  the  nimiber  of  commutating  poles  is  one-half  that  of 
the  main  poles,  the  return  paths  for  the  flux  being  of  equal  reluc- 
tance and  in  parallel,  one  part  of  the  field  yoke  is  worked  at  a 
higher  density  than  the  other  since  the  commutating  flux  reduces 
the  density  on  one  side  and  boosts  it  on  the  other. 

Some  interpole  motors  possess  a  peculiar  tendency  to  hunt, 
that  is,  to  oscillate  in  speed.  It  is  brought  about  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  With  a  weakened  field,  the  first  effect  upon  the  motor 
under  an  increase  in  load  is  to  cause  the  armatiure  to  slow  down. 
The  current  rises  and  the  armature  reacts  strongly  on  the  already 
comparatively  weak  main  field.  This  batters  down  the  main 
field  flux,  which  still  further  reduces  the  counter  e.m.f.  This 
causes  a  further  increase  in  armature  current  and  consequently  a 
still  further  reaction  on  the  main  field  with  another  reduction  in 
counter  e.m.f.  The  current  surges  still  higher  as  the  demand  under 
increase  in  load  is  cumulative.  This  large  increase  in  current 
causes  an  abnormal  rise  in  commutating  pole  flux,  which  tends 
to  saturate  the  yoke  in  portions  of  the  field  frame.     This  causes 
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the  shunt  field  flux,  already  greatly  weakened*  to  fall  still  further 
as  the  armature  current  continues  to  rise.  After  a  certain  in- 
terval, however,  the  armature  begins  to  accelerate  under  this 
abnormal  current  and  the  counter  c.mi.  goes  up  with  it.  There 
is  a  certain  critical  point  under  an  increase  in  speed  where  the 
armature  current  reaches  its  maximum.  When  this  point  is 
reached^  a  surge  of  speed  upward  begins  and  with  it  the  current 
commences  to  go  down.  The  speed  finally  reaches  a  maximum 
when  the  current  is  a  minimum  and  the  reverse  action  sets  in. 
If  the  armature  is  light,  hunting  is  not  apt  to  occur;  where  its 
inertia  is  great,  hunting  may  take  place, 

A  differentially  compound  motor  will  race,  in  case  of  heavy 
overload  due  to  the  great  reduction  in  field  flux  caused  by  the 
targe  current  in  the  series  field.  In  fact  such  a  motor  may  start 
in  the  wrong  direction  under  the  initial  rush  of  current  because 
of  the  series  field  overpowering  the  shunt.  This  tendency  is 
enhanced  by  the  inductance  of  the  shunt  winding  which  will 
retard  the  current's  rise.  In  this  case  the  motor  may  revolve  in 
the  wrong  direction  until  the  counter  e.m,f.  and  torque  fall  to 
zero,  The  armature  stops,  but  a  heavy  current  is  flowing 
through  armature  and  series  winding.  By  this  time  the  shunt 
field  has  reached  its  proper  value,  and  the  machine  starts  in 
the  right  direction.  But  if  the  initial  current  is  sufficiently 
great,  the  series  winding  may  overpower  the  shunt  so  as  to  bring 
about  another  reversal  of  flux  and  consequently  of  rotation,  A 
similar  state  of  affairs  may  arise  in  the  case  of  shunt  motors  with 
commutating  poles,  if  the  brushes  are  not  properly  placed.  Thus, 
if  the  brushes  are  shifted  backward,  the  commutating  poles  wiU 
produce  a  magneto-motive-force  in  opposition  to  the  main  poles 
and  will  cause  the  same  tendency  to  reversal  of  direction  of  rota- 
tion that  was  obser\'ed  in  the  differentially  compound  motor. 
The  reverse  is  also  true  where  the  brushes  are  given  a  forward 
lead  on  a  commutating  pole  motor;  the  flux  will  be  increased 

I  and  the  speed  reduced.  If  actual  reversal  of  direction  does  not 
occur,  a  pulsation  of  speed  or  hunting  may  result,  for  since  the 
effect  of  a  backward  displacement  tends  to  weaken  the  field, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  of  counter  e.m,f.  and  an 
increase  of  armature  current,  which  will  produce  an  acceleration 
of  the  armature.  The  increased  current  further  strengthens  the 
commutating  poles  and  further  weakens  the  resultant    field. 
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This  of  course  accelerates  the  armature.  The  counter  e.m.f., 
however,  is  proportional  to  the  net  flux  and  to  the  speed.  The 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  armature  to  accelerate  will  then 
continue  until  the  decrease  of  cotmter  e.m.f.  due  to  reduced 
flux  is  offset  by  the  increase  due  to  greater  speed.     The  decrease 

of  field  strength  cannot,  how- 
'  ever,  go  on  indefinitely,  because 
the  conunutating  poles  event- 
ually become  satiuated,  but  up 
to  the  time  they  saturate,  the 
speed  increases  continuously 
and  the  momentum  of  the  arma- 
ture will  cause  the  speed  to 
continue  to  increase  even  after 
the  flux  has  reached  a  practi- 
cally constant  value.  This  will 
be  particularly  true  if  the  ar- 
mature possesses  considerable 
inertia.     The  result  will  be  a 

Fig.  468.— Section  of  Stow  vari-  rapid  increase  of  counter  e.m.f. 
able  speed  motor.     Speed  control  is  j-       ^t.    i*  i^ 

obtained  by  varying  the  reluctance  even  exceedmg  the  Ime  voltage, 

of    the    magnetic    circuit.    Geared  in  which  case  the  machine  be- 

wheel    on    top    withdraws   plungers  .  j 

from  center  of  magnet  cores.  comes    a    generator,    drawnng 

upon  its  energy  of  rotation  to 
send  current  back  into  the  supply  line.  The  speed  under  these 
conditions  would  rapidly  fall,  causing  a  reduction  of  counter 
e.m.f.  so  that  the  armature  current  will  again  rise,  thereby 
producing  increased  speed  so  that  the  cycle  of  change  continues. 

Stow  Motor 

Another  method  of  varying  the  field  strength  is  the  Stow 
motor,  Fig.  468.  Here  the  field  core,  B,  has  a  plunger,  A,  of 
large  diameter,  which  is  moved  in  and  out,  introducing  an  air 
gap  between  the  armature  and  the  end  of  the  plimger  which 
may  be  varied  at  will.  Withdrawing  the  plunger  introduces 
an  added  reluctance  which  lowers  the  total  flux  and  increases 
the  Sliced.  The  fringe  from  the  ix)le  tip,  however,  upon  which 
commutation  dei)ends,  is  maintained  at  the  requisite  density. 
This  air  gap  is  also  interposed  in  the  path  of  the  cross  armature 
flux,   thereby  preventing  armature  reaction  from  disturbing  the 
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commtitatixig  flux.  No  field  rheostat  is  used  and  a  5  to  1  ratio 
of  speed  is  obtained.  The  four  plungers  in  a  four-pole  machine 
are  all  mechanically  geared  together  so  that  they  may  be  simul* 
taneously  manipulated  by  a  hand  wheel  on  top  of  the  motor. 
TTie  comroutating  pole  machine  with  a  field  rheostat  as  a  method 
of  control  is  preferable  if  the  motor  is  to  be  controlled  from  a 
remote  point. 

Lincoln  Motor 

Another  method  of  varying  the  speed  of  a  motor  by  var>nng 
the  field  strength   consists  in  moving  the  armature  out   from 
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Fig.  469.— The  Lincoln  variable  speed  motor.     Hand  whe«I  is  prxsvidcd 
for  shifting  armature  on  its  shaft  longitudinally  in  the  field  framie.     The 
armature  is  tapered,  thereby  producing  a  magnified  variation  of  magnetic 
-    flux  for  a  comparatively  small  longitudinal  rrovemcnt. 

between  the  pole  pieces,  thereby  reducing  the  armature  surface 

, subjected  to  the  field  flux.  By  making  the  armature  of  smaller 
diameter  at  one  end  than  at  the  other  and  the  field  poles  to 
correspond,  a  considerable  range  of  field  flux  may  be  obtained 
by  a  comparatively  small  lateral  movement  of  the  armature, 
see  Fig.  469,  To  provide  the  necessary  commutating  fringe  the 
pole  tips  upon  which  commutation  depends,  are  extended, 

C. — Changing  Number  Armature  Conductors  in  Series 
The  third  fundamental  method  of  varying   the  speed  of  a 
motor  is  by  altering  the  number  of  conductors  in  series  on  the 
armatiu^.     The  possible  number  of  armature  windings  is  limited 
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to  two.  These  may  terminate  in  two  separate  commutators. 
Any  relation  may  exist  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  these 
two  windings.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  two  windings 
duplicates.  This  permits  them  to  be  operated  singly,  in  series, 
or  in  multiple.  A  motor  will  have  its.  greatest  capacity  when 
the  two  armature  windings  are  connected  in  multiple,  but  the 
speed  will  be  the  same  with  the  windings  used  singly  or  in 
parallel.  For  a  fixed  field  strength,  and  brush  yoltage,  the 
speed  varies  inversely  with  the  number  of  conductors  in  series. 
Two  duplicate  windings  in  parallel  would  have  the  same  number 
of  conductors  in  series  as  would  one  winding 
singly.  Therefore  the  speed  is  unchanged. 
As  the  ampere  capacity  is  doubled,  when 
the  two  windings  are  in  parallel,  the  torque 
and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  motor 
will  be  double  that  obtained  with  one  wind- 
ing alone  and  the  speed  of  the  motor  will  be 
a  maximum.  If  the  windings  are  connected 
in  series,  the  line  voltage  will  be  divided 
between  the  two  commutators,  and  the  speed 
will  be  halved,  while  the  current  drawn  from 
the  line  will  be  halved,  but  as  the  windings 
are  in  series,  the  current  in  each  winding 
will  remain  the  same.  The  torque  will  there- 
fore be  the  same  as  when  both  windings 
were  in  parallel,  but  as  the  speed  has  been 
halved  the  horse  power  output  of  the  motor 
will  likewise  be  halved.  A  motor  so  con- 
stmcted  therefore  has  two  fundamental  speeds,  one  being  half 
of  the  other.  Its  output,  however,  is  reduced  at  half  speed  to 
one-half  of  its  maximum  horse  power,  but  this  is  accomplished 
without  the  loss  which  is  encountered  when  a  rheostat  is  inserted 
in  the  armature  circuit. 

If  ability  to  operate  the  windings  in  parallel  and  so  obtain 
their  combined  capacities  is  not  essential,  three  fundamental 
speeds  may  be  obtained,  by  giving  each  winding  the  same  current 
carrying  capacity  but  employing  a  difTerent  number  of  conduc- 
tors in  each  winding,  thus  proportioning  them  for  different  speeds. 
The  speed  of  the  armature  will  vary  inversely  with  the  number  of 
conductors  in  series,  therefore  the  greater  the  number  of  con- 


FiG.  470.  — Low 
speed  obtainable  o  n 
double  commutator 
motor  with  two  arma- 
tures in  series  and 
series  fields  supple- 
menting shunt  fields 
and  added  resistance 
in  armature  circuit. 
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ductors  in  series,  the  less  the  speed*  Consider  such  a  motor 
designed  ^nth  two  windings,  one  arranged  to  produce  1,500  r.p,m. 
and  one  giving  1.000  r.p.m.  The  windings  differ;  the  first,  giv- 
ing 1,000  r.p^m.,  must  have  one  and  one-half  times  the  number  of 
conductors  possessed  by  the  winding  giving  1,500  r.pm.  With 
the  two  windings  in  series,  the  total  number  of  conductors  will 
be  1  plus  13.2  or  2}i  times  the  number  of  conductors  producing 
1.500  rp.m.  The  speed  with  the  windings  in  series  w^ould  there- 
fore be  1 ,500  divided  by  2^^  or  600  r.p.m.  If  the  winding  having 
the  highest  speed  contained  100  conductors,  the  other  winding 
would  possess  150  conductors  and  give  1,000  rp.m  ,  while  the 
two  windings  in  series  would  have  250  conductors  and  give 
600  rp,m. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  place  the  two  windings  above 
referred  to  in  parallel  because  they  contain  unequal  numbers  of 
conductors  in  series,  and  therefore 
are  adapted  for  different  voltages. 
This  would  cause  one  to  tend  to 
receive  current  and  the  other  to 
dehver  current  resulting  in  a  cir- 
culating current  in  the  windings. 
Fig,  470  illustrates  the  application 
of  this  scheme  of  control  Here 
the  two  armature  windings  are 
connected    in     series    with    each       Fig.  47  L— Highest  speed  mth 

other,  and  with  a  series  field  wind-  ^'^.^^^If    ^o^^^utatur   motor    ob- 

'  D       rnu  ^iTied  with   two   armature  wind- 

mg,  be,  and  a  rheostat,  /<.       the  ings  in  multiple.     Resistance  /?  is 

series  winding    aiding    the  shunt  gradually  cut  out  of  armature  dr- 

...         .  ^  ,  _  ,  .  ciut   and   resistance  R'   cut  into 

windmg,  msures  a  maximum  field  field  circuit. 

f  strength,   the  rheostat  R   lowers 

the  voltage,  reaching  the  armature,  and  this  voltage  is  finally 
halved  at  the  brushes.  This  will  insure  a  large  starting  torque 
and  at  the  sarfe  time  give  a  speed  of  about  5%  of  maximum. 
The  motor  is  accelerated  by  means  of  a  coijtroller,  which  first 
cuts  out  J?  in  a  series  of  steps  and  then  cuts  out  the  series  field,  SE. 

I  Next  the  two  armatures  are  reconnected  in  parallel  as  shown  in 
Fig.  471»  and  a  sufficient  nxm:iber  of  sections  of  the  rheostat  R  are 
inserted  in  series  across  the  line  to  prevent  too  great  a  jump 
in  speed.  This  is  then  again  cut  out  through  a  number  of  steps 
until  the  armatures  are  in  parallel  across  the  line.     A  number 
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of  additional  steps  of  speed  are  then  obtained  by  inserting  re- 
sistance R'  in  the  shunt  field. 

.    Speed  Regulator  for  Shunt  Motor 

When  it  is  desired  to  have  a  motor  operate  at  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  constant  speed  under  variations  in  load  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  design  of  a  shunt  motor,  an  automatic  regulator 
may  be  attached  which  will  improve  the  speed  characteristics. 
The  scheme  for  this  regulator  is  pictured  in  Pig.  472.  A  centrif- 
ugal switch,  5,  is  carried  on  the  end  of  the  shaft,  the  contacts 
being  normally  held  open  by  the  spring,  P.     Slip  rings  and 


Fk;.  472. — Automatic  regulator  for  holling  spe«i  1  of  shunt  motor  ctjnslaiil 
under  variations   in   load. 

brushes  are  provided  to  connect  these  contacts  through  wires  A 
and  B  to  the  external  circuit.  A  differentially  wound  relay  has 
two  windinj^s.  C,  and  D,  opposed  to  each  other  magnetically, 
which  are  connected  through  a  small  adjustable  resistance,  R, 
across  the  line.  The  rheostat  R  is  in  series  with  the  shunt  field 
5//,  of  the  motor,  whose  speed  is  to  be  regulated.  The  arma- 
ture of  the  motor  M  is  across  the  Hne.  When  the  speed  is  low 
the  spring  P  holds  the  contacts  of  the  centrifugal  switch  open. 
Winding  I)  of  the  relay  is  therefore  open.  Winding  C  being 
across  the  line  attracts  the  annature  and  the  contacts  E  are 
held  o]X'n.  Rheostat  R  is  therefore  in  series  with  the  shunt 
field.  As  the  field  is  weakened  the  armature  accelerates. 
When  it  reaches  the  limit  for  which  the  regulator  is  adjusted, 
the  centrifugal  force  closes  the  contacts  at  S  against  the  tension 
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of  the  spring  P.  Winding  D  is  thus  energized.  This  makes  the 
relay  differential  and  the  armature  is  released.  Under  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  F,  the  contact  E  closes,  which  short-circuits 
the  field  rheostat  R.  This  strengthens  the  field  of  the  motor 
and  causes  its  speed  to  drop.  Should  the  speed  lower  too  much 
the  contacts  in  S  open  and  the  rheostat  R  is  automatically  re- 
inserted in  the  line.  A  very  fine  adjustment  of  the  centrifugally 
operated  switch  insiu-es  that  the  motor  shall  be  held  at  a  close 
approximation  to  constant  speed  under  considerable  changes  in 
load. 
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SECTION  X  CHAPTER  V 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

CONTROL  OF  ADJUSTABLE  SPEED  MOTORS 

1.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  speed,  torque  and  output  of  a  shunt  motor 
when  the  voltage  is  varied  at  its  brushes  while  the  armature  current  and  field 
strength  are  held  constant  ? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  varying  the  speed  of 
a  shunt  motor  by  means  of  resistance  in  series  with  the  armature  ? 

3.  Show  by  diagram  the  H- Ward-Leonard  system  of  variable  speed  control. 
Explain  in  full  its  operation  and  advantages. 

4.  Sketch  and  explain  the  H-Ward-Leonard  system  applied  to  a  coal  hoist. 

5.  Show  by  sketch  the  modification  of  the  H- Ward-Leonard  system  of 
variable  speed  control  for  the  purpose  of  improving  commutation  in  the 
generator  at  all  speeds  of  the  motor.  Explain  in  full  its  operation  and  ad- 
vantages over  the  original  Leonard  system. 

6.  Sketch  the  Crocker- Wheeler  multi-voltage  system  for  variable  speed 
control.     Explain  in  detail  its  operation. 

7.  Explain  the  way  in  which  the  motor  and  generator  functions  of  a  motor- 
balancer  set  are  automatically  reversed  according  to  the  demands  of  industrial 
motors  on  the  Crocker- Wheeler  multi- voltage  system  of  variable  speed 
control. 

8.  Sketch  three  generators  of  suitable  voltage  for  operation  in  series  for 
variable  speed  control.  Tabulate  the  various  fundamental  speeds  that  can 
be  obtained. 

9.  Explain  the  application  of  the  three- wire  generator  for  variable  speed 
control. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  speed,  torque  and  output  of  a  shunt  motor 
if  the  field  strength  is  varied,  while  the  armature  current  and  brush  voltage 
are  held  constant  ? 

11.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  varying  the 
speed  of  a  shunt  motor  by  means  of  resistance  in  the  field  circuit  ? 

12.  How  does  the  field  strength  effect  the  torque  of  a  motor  if  the  armature 
current  remains  fixed  ?  How  does  the  armature  current  affect  the  torque  of 
a  motor  if  the  field  strength  remains  fixed  ?  If  both  of  these  quantities  are 
varied,  how  and  to  what  extent  will  the  torque  be  varied? 

13.  Explain  the  principle,  construction  and  advantages  of  the  commutating 
pole  motor. 

14.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  Stow  variable  speed  motor. 

15.  Explain  the  principle  and  construction  of  the  Lincoln  variable  speed 
m(jtor. 

16.  Explain  the  advantages  of  a  double-commutator  motor  with  two 
equal  armature  windings. 

17.  Ex])lain  the  principle  of  an  automatic  regulator  for  maintaining  the 
speed  of  a  shunt  motor  more  closely.     Sketch. 


tSECTION  X  ^&lf       CHAPTER  VI 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

AUTOMATIC  MOTOR  ACCELERATORS 

Where  large  motors  are  to  be  started,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
31X16  form  of  automatic  accelerating  device  for  bringing  the 
Totor  rapidly  up  to  speed.  Small  motors  are  of  course  usually 
started  by  means  of  manually  operated  starters,  but  difficulties 
are  encountered  when  a  large  motor  is  so  operated.  With  a 
manually  operated  starter,  the  handle  is  thrown  over  by  hand 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  accelerating  current  is  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  operator.  If  the  operator  is  careless  or 
his  judgment  is  poor,  he  may  cut  out  the  starting  resistance  too 
rapidly,  with  the  result  that  the  motor  receives  excessive  current. 

»This  imposes  an  abnormal  load  on  the  line  and  may  injure  the 
motor  electrically  and  mechanically.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
over  cautious,  too  long  a  time  may  be  involved  in  accelerating  the 
motor.  Where  motors  are  to  be  started  and  stopped  many  times 
a  day,  as  in  the  case  of  elevators  or  in  steel  mills,  time  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  If  the  motor  is  to  be  reversed,  the  difficulties 
encountered  are  increased.  There  is  always  a  safe  maximum 
current  permissible  for  starting  a  motor.  In  order  that  the 
motor  shall  not  be  overtaxed,  this  current  should  not  be  exceeded. 
In  order  that  time  shall  not  be  wasted,  the  motor  should  alwa>^ 
receive  the  maximum  current  which  it  can  safely  stand  during 

■acceleration.  That  is*  an  ideal  accelerator  must  automatically' 
interpret  the  conditions  of  the  load. 

Among  the  types  of  control  which  have  been  developed  to 
automatically  accelerate  motors,  are:  the  time  element  type. 
the  counter  e.m.f.  type,  the  shimt  current  limit  type,  and  the 
series  current  limit  type. 

H  In  the  time  element  type,  a  solenoid,  S,  Pig,  473,  wound  for 
line  voltage  is  connected  across  the  line  by  the  operator's 
switch.  The  current  now  passes  through  the  shunt  field,  which 
is  across  the  line  and  through  the  armature  in  series  with  the 
starting  rheostat  R,  The  solenoid  moves  the  lever  of  the  rheo- 
stat L  upward,  its  rate  of  travel  determined  by  the  dash  pot, 
D.     The  time  required  for  the  cutting  out  of  the  starting  resist- 
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ance  is  thereby  governed.  This  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
conditions  of  the  load.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  adjxist  the 
dash  pot  so  that  the  motor  will  not  receive  more  than  its  maxi- 
mum safe  current  under  the  conditions  of  heaviest  load.  It  does 
not  permit  the  motor  to  accelerate  more  rapidly  when  the  load 
is  light.  In*  certain  classes  of  work  this  may  not  be  objection- 
able, but  the  controller  cannot  interpret  the  load  conditions 
because  the  resistance  is  cut  out  at  a  fixed  rate  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  disadvantage  of  the  time  element  system  is 
chiefly  due  to  trouble  with  the  dash  pot. 

Individual  magnetic  switches  have  been  used  to  replace  the 
solenoid,  each  switch  being  provided  with  a  dashpot  which  will 
determine  the  time  of  its  operation. 

A  very  successful  type  of  time  element  device  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  drum,  driven  by  a  pilot  motor  through  a  worm  gear. 


Fig.  473. — Automatic  motor  ac- 
celerator of  the  "time  element  type" 
in  which  rate  of  cutting  out  of  resist- 
ance in  scries  with  armature  is  ac- 
complished in  a  definite  time  governed 
by  the  setting  of  the  dash  j)ot  D, 

Here,  the  time  of  acceleration  is  adjusted  by  changing  the  speed 
of  the  pilot  motor.  Segments  are  provided  on  the  drum  for 
short-circuiting  sections  of  the  starting  resistance.  The  circuits 
of  the  motor  are  opened  or  closed  by  a  magnet  contactor.  The 
motor-operated  drum  short-circuits  the  armature  resistors  during 
acceleration.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  consists  in  its  sim- 
plicity.    The  acceleration  is  smooth,  under  all  conditions  of 
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I  load  and  the  motor  will  start  with  an  overload  as  the  time  ele- 
ment device  gradually  reduces  the  resistance  until  the  torque  of 

I  the  motor  is  sufficient  to  start  the  load.     Excessive  current  can 

I  be  guarded  against  by  proper  setting  of  the  circuit  breaker. 
In  the  counter  e*m.f.  type  of  starter.  Fig.  474.  closing  the  main 

I  switch  places  the  shunt  field  across  the  line.  In  parallel  there- 
with is  placed  the  armature  A,  in  series  with  the  starting  resist- 
ance R.      The  solenoid  (the  core  of  which  is  attached  to  the 

lever  L  of  the  starting  box),  instead  of  being  connected  in  shunt 
with  the  line,  is  connected  in  shunt  with  the  armature  A  and 
is  therefore  responsive  to  the  armature  voltage,  which  is  prac- 


SH 


Fi(»,  474,  —" Counter  CMti.f,  type **  of 
mntnr  accelerator  in  which  cutting  out 
of  resistance  in  series  with  armature  is 
govemetl  by  the  counter  e.m.f.  of  arma- 
ture which  determines  the  extent  to 
which  s<:>lenoid  6"  is  excited. 


tically  the  same  as  the  counter  e.m.f.  If  the  initial  rush  of 
current  is  so  great  that  the  armature  wiW  not  start,  the  resistance 
R  will  not  be  cut  out,  for  the  ohmic  drop  across  the  armature  is 
so  low  that  the  solenoid  5  is  virtually  short-circuited  thereby. 
If,  however,  the  load  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  motor's 
torque,  the  armature  will  start.  In  so  doing  it  generates  a 
counter  e.m.f,  which  increases  the  drop  across  the  brushes. 
This  will  very  soon  cause  S  to  be  sufficiently  energized  to  start 
moving  the  lever  i,  thereby  cutting  out  sections  of  R.  As  A 
accelerates,  S  has  a  rising  voltage  impressed  upon  it  which  in 
turn  accelerates  the  rate  at  wlitch  R  is  cut  out*     This  counter 
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e.m.f.  type  of  starter  therefore  interprets  the  load  requirements 
and  successfully  protects  the  motor.  This  has  a  distinct  advan- 
tage over  the  time  element  type  which  begins  cutting  out  resist- 
ance immediately,  even  though  the  motor  is  seriously  overloaded. 
A  simple  diagram  of  a  cotmter  e.m.f.  starter  employing  one 
magnetic  contactor  for  short-circuiting  the  starting  resistance 
is  shown  in  Fig.  475.  The  closing  of  switch  1  is  accomplished 
by  a  push  button.  This  connects  the  motor  in  line  in  series  with 
a  resistor.  Onfe  end  of  the  operating  coil  of  this  switch  is  con- 
nected to  the  negative  side  of  the  line  and  the  other  end  is  con- 
nected through  a  push  button  to  the  other  side  of  the  line.  The 
coil  of  switch  2  is  connected  across  the  motor  armature  and  will 


PUSH  BUTTON   SMflTCH 


Fig.  475. — Automatic  motor  accelerator  of  the  "counter  e.m.f.  type" 
in  which  electro-magnetic  contactors  replace  solenoid. 

therefore  operate  only  when  the  counter  e.m.f.  reaches  a  pre- 
determined value.  A  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
if  switch  1  is  opened  by  pushing  the  stopping  button,  switch  2 
remains  closed,  held  by  the  counter  e.m.f.  tmtil  the  speed  falls 
to  about  25%  of  maximum.  If,  before  switch  2  is  opened,  the 
starting  button  is  again  pushed,  the  motor  will  be  thrown  on  the 
line  without  any  starting  resistance,  possibly  resulting  in  a  severe 
shock.  To  avoid  this,  an  interlock  is  usually  provided  on 
switch  1  which  opens  the  coil  of  switch  2  whenever  switch  1  is 
opened.  An  improvement  of  this  design  is  shown  in  Pig.  476. 
Here  all  of  the  coils  are  alike  and  the  interlock  on  the  last  switch  is 
superfluous.  The  operating  coils  of  all  the  switches  are  connected 
on  one  side  to  the  motor  brush  farthest  away  from  the  starting 
resistor.     The  other  sides  of  all  the  coils  are  connected  to  taps  on 
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^  the  starting  resistor,  the  coil  on  switch  1  being  connected  to  the 
Hpoint  Rt  on  the  resistor*     The  voltage  on   this  coil  is  equal  to 
Bthe  line  voltage,  minus  the  drop  through  the  first  section  of  the 
B  resistor.     As  the  motor  rises  in  speed  the  counter  e.mi.  lowers 
■  the  armature  current.     This  reduces  the  drop  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  resistor.     The  voltage  on  coil  1  therefore  gradually 
rises  until  this  switch  closes.     Swntch  2  has  its  coil  connected  to 
Rn.     The  voltage  on  this  coil  is  increased  by  the  closure  of  switch 
I.     The  increase  in  current,  however,  causes  a  considerable  drop 
in  the  second  section  of  the  starting  resistance.     As  this  current 
[gradually  decreases  with  the  rising  speed  of  the  motor,  switch  2 


Pig,  476. — Automatic  motor  accelerator  of  the  counter  e,m.f,  type 
in  which  the  energizing  coils  of  the  contactors  arc  connected  across 
1^  different  sections  of  the  starting  resistance  and  therefore  energized 
ftt  different  potentials. 

[closes.     Switch  3  is  connected  across  the  motor  armature  and 

[operates  when  the  counter  e.m.f,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  line 
voltage. 

The  counter  e.m.f.  type  of  starter  has  been  widely  and  success- 
fully used  in  connection  with  elevator  controls.  A  disadvantage 
is  found,  however^  if  the  line  voltage  is  subjected  to  great  varia- 
tions. An  increase  in  line  voltage  unll  cause  S,  Fig.  474*  to 
operate  sooner  than  it  should  and  a  drop  in  line  voltage  some- 
times prevents  S  from  operating  at  all.  These  are  extreme  cases, 
however.     With  reasonable  constancy  of  voltage  these  difli- 


■  culties  are  small 


The  principle  involved  in  the  shunt  current  limit  type  is  a 
relay  having  a  series  winding  which  holds  the  relay  contacts 
open  when  the  current  is  above  a  predetermined  value.  "WTien- 
the  current  falls  sufficiently,  the  relay  armature  closes  the  cir- 
cuit to  the  shunt  coil  of  a  magnetic  switch.     A  series  relay  is 
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provided  for  each  contactor.  The  relay  contacts  are  normally 
held  open  mechanically,  tmtil  the  electric  circuit  is  closed  with 
the  maximum  resistance  in  series.  The  relay  armature  is  then 
released,  and  is  allowed  to  drop  when  the  current  is  reduced  to 
the  value  for  which  the  relay  is  set.  The  drop  of  the  arma- 
ture completes  the  circuit  for  the  operating  coil  of  another 
contactor  which  in  tiun  short-circuits  a  section  of  the  starting 
resistance.  Fig.  477  illustrates  a  control  of  this  tjrpe.  Pushing 
the  button  closes  a  circuit  for  switch  1.  Inunediately  under  the 
contactor  is  a  series  relay  whose  contacts  are  connected  to  the 
positive  line  and  through  the  operating  coil  of  switch  2  to  the  nega- 
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Fi(i.  477. — Autoinatic  shunt  current  limit  type  of  motor  accelerator 
with  contactors  controlled  by  series  relay  which  determines  the  time 
when  starting  resistances  shall  be  cut  out. 


live  line.  When  the  relay  armature  is  released,  these  contacts 
close,  thus  operating  switch  2.  When  switch  1  is  open,  the  relay 
contacts  are  held  open  by  a  spring.  When  switch  1  is  closed,  the 
spring  is  released  mechanically,  so  that  the  contacts  may  close. 
The  current  in  the  series  coil,  however,  holds  the  armature  up 
and  the  contacts  open,  until  the  current  falls  to  the  predeter- 
mined value.  The  armature  then  drops  and  the  contacts  close. 
This  will  not  take  ])lace  until  the  motor  has  nearly  attained  full 
speed,  so  that  when  switch  2  closes  and  short  circuits  the  starting 
resistor,  the  increase  in  current  will  be  limited. 

The  advantages  of  the  current  limit  type  of  controller  em- 
ploying shunt  connected  contactors  controlled  by  series  relays 
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First,  the  sections  of  the  starting  resistor  are  short  circuited 
[y  when  the  rising  counter  e.m.f.  has  reduced  the  motor  current 
to  a  predetermined  value,  for  each  successive  step.  Second,  this 
method  is  not  affected  by  variations  in  line  voltage  provided  there 
is  sufficient  voltage  to  close  the  contactors.  Third,  the  load  under 
which  the  motor  will  start  is  limited.  If  the  load  is  too  great 
to  allow  the  motor  to  accelerate  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  cur- 
rent to  the  predetermined  value,  the  relay  will  not  drop  and  close 
its  contacts,  therefore  the  start- 
ing resistance  will  not  be  cut  out. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  method 
are,  First,  it  may  result  in  too 
rapid  acceleration  of  the  motor 
under  load.  Second,  additional 
apparatus  is  required,  namely,  a 
relay  for  each  contactor.  Third, 
the  motor  may  fail  to  start  under 
overload.  While  this  may  be  an 
advantage,  in  some  cases  it  may 
be  a  disadvantage.  The  system 
has  proved  very  reliable  in  heavy 
service  with  frequent  operation. 

The  series  current  limit  type  is 
so  called  because  the  magnetic 
switches  which  control  the  accel- 
eration of  the  motor  are  series 
wound,  and  their  windings  are  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  motor 
to  be  started.  This  type  nf  con- 
troller  is  made  possible  through 
the  design  of  a  most  unusual 
type    of    magnetically    operated 

switch.  This  switch  acts  not  only  as  a  device  for  closing  the 
circuit  and  holding  it  closed,  but  also  as  a  current  limit  relay. 
If  the  current  which  flows  through  the  vvindirig  of  the  switch 
is  below  a  certain  criticar  value,  the  switch  will  close  instantly, 
while  if  the  current  is  above  this  critical  value,  the  switch  will 
will  lock  out,  or  refuse  to  close  until  the  current  has  been  reduced 
to  the  point  for  which  the  switch  has  been  set.  Fig,  478  shows 
the  construction  of  one  form  of  this  switch.  Here  /  is  the 
operating  coil  of  heavy  wire  adapted  for  connection  in  series 


Fig  478, — Automatic  scries 
lock-uut  switcli  of  the  Electric 
Controller  and  Manufaeiviring 
Company  for  the  coatrol  nf 
resistance  in  armature  circuits 
of  motors. 
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with  the  motor  to  be  controlled  The  winding  surrounds  a 
brass  tube,  within  which  the  core  E  moves  freely  in  a  vertical 
plane,  The  upper  end  of  the  core  carries  a  non-magnetic  stud 
Bt  to  which  is  attached  a  copper  plate,  G,  arranged  to  make 
contact  with  a  pair  of  contact  brushes,  H\  when  the  switch  is 
closed.  The  lower  end  of  the  core  E  is  reduced  in  cross-section 
at  F,  and  forms  a  shoulder  where  it  unites  with  E.  The  stem 
F  passes  into  a  hollow,  adjustable  soft  iron  tube,  C.  The  wind- 
ing is  enclosed  by  a  cylindrical  iron  casing  which  affords  a  rettmi 
for  the  magnetic  flux.  Surrounding  B  is  an  iron  tube  which 
does  not  quite  reach  £,  the  air  gap  between  E  and  this  tube 
being  the  only  break  in  the  magnetic  circuit.  When  a  current 
flows  through  /  the  magnetic  flux  bridges  the  gap  between  E  and 
the  tube  surrounding  B,  the  lines  tend  to  shorten  themselves 
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Fig,  479, 


Fig.  480. 


Fig.  481. 


and  the  switch  tends  to  close.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  core,  how- 
ever, the  flux  has  two  paths.  One  of  these  is  from  the  iron  frame 
A  into  the  sleeve  C,  and  from  the  upper  edge  of  this  sleeve  through 
an  air  gap  D,  Fig.  479,  into  the  shoulder  of  the  core.  This  por- 
tion of  the  flux  produces  a  magnetic  pull  downward;  that  is,  it 
operates  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  switch.  The  second  path 
for  the  flux  is  through  the  sleeve  C  horizontally  to  the  portion 
of  the  plunger  F  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion,  thence 
upward  through  E,  Fig.  480,  This  portion  of  the  flux  is  not 
effective  in  producing  a  downward  pull  on  the  core  E.  The 
total  fiux  divides  between  these  two  paths  inversely  as  the  reluc- 
tance. With  a  small  current  in  the  actuating  coil,  practically 
all  of  the  flux  passes  horizontally  into  F,  as  this  path  is  of  much 
less  reluctance  than  the  other  one.  The  cross-section  of  F, 
however,  is  restricted,  and  as  this  portion  becomes  saturated  the 


I 


downward  magnetic  pull  at  the  shoiikler  of  the  plunger.     When 
the  current  is  below  a  certain  critical  value  the  upward  pull  is 

I  greater  than  the  downward  pull  plus  the  weight  of  the  moving 
parts,  and  the  switch  will  close,  Fig,  4S1.     When  the  current  is 
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2L^jrjve  this  critical  \'alue  the  downward  pull  phis  the  weight  of 
moving  parts  predominates  and  the  switdi  cannot  close.  Fig. 
479.  The  critical  point  below  which  the  switch  will  dose  and 
aVxive  which  it  will  lock  out  is  adjusted  by  screwing  the  plug, 
C\  Fig.  478,  up  or  down,  which  adjusts  the  length  of  the  lower 
air  gap.  If  the  plug  is  raised,  the  air  gap  is  shortened.  This 
decreases  the  current  at  which  the  switch  will  lock  out.  If  the 
plug  is  lowered,  the  air  gap  is  lengthened.  This  increases  the 
'-'alue  of  the  current  at  which  the  switch  will  lock  out. 

Another  switch  similar  in  principle,  but  different  in  design 
is  shown  in  Fig.  482.  Here,  a  magnetizing  coil,  G,  is  wound  with 
coarse  wire  and  placed  in  series  with  the  motor  to  be  controlled 
as  before.  The  moving  member  H  is  attracted  across  the  air 
gap  £,  when  current  flows.  Attached  to  this  same  member, 
however,  is  an  arm.  .4.  The  magnetic  flux  has  two  paths,  one 
through  //,  /,  A',  L,  G  and  the  air  gap  E.  It  also  has  a  by-path 
through  //,  A ,  air  gap  C,  fC,  L,  G  and  E.  With  a  small  current 
the  path  of  the  flux  is  entirely  through  if ,  and  little  or  none  will 
I^ass  through  A.  The  switch  then  closes  promptly.  If,  how- 
ever, the  current  is  large,  the  path  K  is  saturated  with  flux. 
This  causes  the  overflow  of  flux  to  pass  via  A  and  across  the  air 
^ap  C.  Now  the  pull  of  the  lever  A  upward  toward  K  opposes 
the  dosinj^'  oi  the  switch,  and  when  this  overflow  of  flux  is 
suflicicnlly  lar^'c,  the  switch  locks  open.  As  the  path  through 
K  is  the  shorter  one,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  flux  would 
always  take  this  path  and  the  switch  wotdd  close  before  it  had 
time  U)  lock  open.  This  is  prevented  by  a  massive  copper 
^lamj^er  I)  which  consists  of  a  short-circuited  coil  of  one  con- 
volution surrounding^  A'.  When  the  flux  tries  to  rush  through 
A',  the  reaetion  of  the  induced  current  in  the  coil  D  forces  it 
hack,  and  comi)els  it  to  take  the  path  through  A.  Thus,  if 
the  current  is  large,  .4  is  first  energized.  If,  however,  the  cur- 
rent is  within  the  closing  limit,  the  flux  which  was  momentarily 
forcefl  through  A  will  gradually  find  its  way  via  the  shorter  path 
through  A  and  the  switch  will  close.  Thus,  the  flux  through 
A'  is  always  delayed,  and  the  flux  which  locks  the  switch  open 
througli  A  is  allowed  to  predominate,  if  there  is  any  excess  flux. 
An  adjustable  iron  screw,  F,  allows  the  air  gap  C  to  be  varied. 
This  will  alter  the  value  of  the  lock-out  current. 

A  simjjle  controller  employing  switches  of  either  of  the  above 
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types  is  shown  in  Fig;  483.  K  is  the  starting  switch  closed  by 
the  operator  to  start  the  motor,  and  opened  to  stop.  The 
acceleration  is  entirely  automatic.  vSwitches  5j.  St  and  Sj  are  of 
the  type  described  above  and  control  the  starting  resistance  R. 
The  switches  are  provided  with  series  wound  actuating  coils 
Ci,  Ci  and  Ci*  Cj  is  also  provided  with  a  shunt  wound  holding 
coil.  Hi. 

When  the  switch  is  closed  by  hand,  current  flows  through  the 
armature  and  series  field  of  the  motor  and  through  the  entire 
starting  resistance  R  and  the  actuating  winding  Ci  of  switch 
Si  to  the  negative  side  of  the  line.     The  shunt  field  F  of  the 


I 


I 


Fig.  483.— SchemaLic  diagram  of  circuits  through  starting  r€si:5tance» 
motor  circuiU  and  series  lock-out  switches  for  automatically  accelerating 
heavy  duty  compound  motor. 

motor  having  been  simultaneously  energized  when  the  main 
sw^ilch  was  closed,  the  motor  should  start.  But.  although  the 
winding  Ci  of  switch  Si  is  energized,  this  switch  will  not  close 
until  the  current  has  dropped  to  the  value  for  which  the  switch 
is  adjusted.  If  the  motor  starts,  its  counter  e,m,f.  will  gradually 
reduce  the  initial  cturent  until  it  reaches  the  value  for  which 
Si  was  set.  Then,  and  not  before,  Sj  will  close.  This  causes 
section  Ri  of  the  starting  resistance  to  be  short-circuited  and  the 
current  passes  through  armature^  series  field  and  sections  i?j 
and  /?2  of  the  starting  resistance,  thence  through  the  coil  G  and 
across  the  contacts  of  Si  through  the  coil  Ci  to  the  negative  side 
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of  the  line.  The  rise  in  current,  due  to  the  operation  of  S, 
is  sufficient  to  cause  Ss  to  lock  out.  The  second  switch,  there- 
fore, cannot  close  until  the  motor  has  again  speeded  up  and  its 
current  fallen  to  the  value  for  which  S2  is  set.  Then  5%  closes. 
This  cuts  out  section  Rt  of  the  starting  resistance,  and  energizes 
coil  Cs.  This  switch  now  locks  open,  until  the  increased  current 
is  again  backed  down  to  the  value  for  which  5j  is  set.  When 
this  takes  place,  Sz  closes.  This  short-circuits  the  path  through 
Si  and  52  and  they  drop  open.  At  the  same  time,  holding  coil 
Hz  is  thrown  across  the  line  to  keep  switch  Sz  closed.  This  coil 
acts  likewise  in  the  capacity  of  a  no-voltage  release,  severing  the 
connection  between  the  line  and  the  motor,  in  case  the  current 
fails  from  any  cause.  To  stop  the  motor,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  open  switch  K. 

When  current  limit  acceleration  is  employed,  relatively  few 
subdivisions  of  resistance  are  required  compared  with  manually 
operated  starters.  Up  to  motors  of  5  horse  power,  satisfactory 
performance  is  insured  with  but  a  single  accelerating  switch. 

In  addition  to  starting,  these  series  current  limit  switches 
provide  an  effective  arrangement  for  permitting  dynamic  brak- 
ing, the  same  switches  being  employed  to  limit  the  braking  cur- 
rent. Thus  the  armature  of  the  motor  may  be  connected  directly 
across  the  starting  resistance  through  the  accelerating  switches 
when  it  is  desired  to  stop.  As  the  motor,  acting  now  in  the 
capacity  of  a  generator,  sends  a  large  current  through  this  brak- 
ing resistance,  the  current  limit  switches  lock  open,  but  as  the 
motor  slows  down  under  this  braking  tendency,  the  current 
falls  and  the  switches  become  operative,  closing  in  sufficiently 
rapid  succession  to  hold  the  braking  current  up  to  the  maximum 
safe  value.  This  will  insure  the  stopping  of  the  motor  in  the 
minimum  time.  The  series  lock-out  switch  is  satisfactory  for 
starting  service  where  the  motor  to  be  accelerated  is  always 
loaded.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system  is  the  possibility  of  the 
switches  dropping  open  with  light  load.  The  shunt  holding  coil 
on  the  last  switch  will  generally  prevent  this. 
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SECTION  X 


CHAPTER  VI 


DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 
AUTOMATIC  MOTOR  ACCELERATORS 

1.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  "time-element"  type  of  automatic  motor 
accelerator.    Where  may  it  be  used  ? 

2.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  "counter-e.m.f."  type  of  automatic  motor 
accelerator.    Sketch.    Where  may  it  be  used  ? 

3.  Explain  the  "counter-e.m.f."  type  of  automatic  motor  accelerator  with 
electro-magnetic  contactors. 

4.  Explain  the  automatic  type  of  motor  accelerator  with  electro-magnetic 
contactors  controlled  by  series  relay. 

5.  Explain  the  automatic  "series-lockout"  switch  designed  by  the  E.  C. 
&  M.  Co.    Sketch. 

6.  Explain  the  automatic  "series-lockout"  switch  designed  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company.    Sketch, 

7.  Sketch  a  compound  motor,  starting  resistance  and  series  accelerating 
switches  for  automatic  acceleration. 


SECTION  X  CHAPTER  VII 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

REVERSING  MILL  MOTORS 

The  reversing  rolls  in  steel  mills  were  originally  operated  by 
steam  engines.  When  it  became  possible  to  install  electrical 
power  for  all  purposes  in  these  mills,  some  radical  changes  in  the 
design  of  motors  intended  to  operate  the  rolls  were  necessitated. 

Electrical  operation  of  steel  mills  is  now  almost  universal, 
because  of  the  economy  and  reliability  of  operation  and  the  fact 
that  the  layout  of  the  mill  can  be  made  much  more  convenient 
with  electrical  drive  than  with  steam  drive. 

Steel  ingots  about  18  inches  by  20  inches  by  50  inches,  weigh- 
ing about  8,000  pounds,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  2,200 
degrees  F.,  are  moved  on  a  roller  table  toward  a  pair  of  steel 
rolls  resembling  a  mammoth  clothes  wringer,  called  the  blooming 
mill.  The  ingot  is  passed  through  the  bloomer  rolls  18  or  20 
times,  the  upper  roll  being  lowered  a  little  by  a  special  motor  at 
each  pass.  The  ingot  is  finally  reduced  to  a  strip,  3  inches  by  8 
inches  by  60  feet  long.  The  power » required  for  the  operation  of 
the  mill  is  enormous,  and  the  rolls  must  be  reversed  with  great 
rapidity,  often  30  times  a  minute,  for  the  steel  must  be  worked 
while  it  is  hot.  It  is  in  the  operation  of  this  mill  that  the  electric 
drive  has  its  greatest  advantage,  and  the  peculiar  design  makes 
possible  a  commutating  motor  which  will  start,  accelerate  to  full 
speed,  develop  15,000  horse  power,  stop,  reverse  and  develop  full 
speed  in  the  reverse  direction,  all  in  three  seconds  and  yet 
comnnitates  satisfactorily. 

The  equipment  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  reversing  motor 
and  a  flywheel  motor-generator  set,  together  with  exciters  and 
control  equipment. 

Referring  to  Fig.  484,  IM  is  a  3,000  horse  power  induction 
motor  drawing  power  from  the  alternating  current  mains,  ACM, 
and  direct  connected  to  a  5,000  kilowatt  generator,  G,  Between 
these  two  machines  and  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  is  a  fly- 
wheel, FW,  weighing  90,000  pounds.  The  speed  of  this  induc- 
tion motor  is  controlled  by  a  "slip  regulator,"  which  inserts  a 
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"resistance,  WR,  in  the  secondary  circuit  of  the  motor  and  slows  it 
down  when  a  demand  for  more  power  is  made  upon  it. 

The  annature  of  the  generator  G  is  connected  electrically  in 
series  with  the  armature  of  the  reversing  motor  RM,     In  this 
Borcuit  is  connected  the  series  field,  Scr  of  the  exciter,  supplying 
the  variable  field  V,P,  of  the  reversing  motor,  RM. 

I  There  are  two  exciters,  connected  to,  and  driven  by,  an  induc- 
tion motor  Af ,  The  shunt  exciter.  Sh.  Exc,  supplies  the  constant 
potential  field,  CP.,  of  the  reversing  motor  RM,  through  the 
field  rheostat  R\  It  also  supplies  the  field  F  of  the  generator 
C  through  the  regulating  and  reversing  rheostat  RR. 
The  series  exciter,  Se,   Exc,  supplies  the  variable  potential 


Fig.  484. — Heavy  duty  rcversibh.'  wnW  motor  ll^e^l  in  steel  mills  with  fly- 
wheel motor-generator  set  for  supplying  powen 
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field  V.P,  of  the  reversing  motor  RM^  and  gives  this  machine  the 
characteristics  of  a  compound  motor.  When  the  current  in  the 
armature  of  RM  is  reversed,  the  series  field,  V',P.,  the  strength 
of  which  must  be  proportional  to  the  armature  current,  must  have 
its  polarity  reversed  to  keep  its  direction  the  same  as  that  of  the 
constant  potential  field,  CP.  Now,  if  this  field  were  directly 
in  series  with  the  armature,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse 
connections  in  the  circuit  D.C.,  which  often  carries  as  high  as 
10.000  amperes,  and  this  would  be  beyond  the  practical  limit 
of  almost  any  reversing  switch.  By  interposing  the  series  exciter^ 
a  reversing  switch  may  be  connected  as  showTi,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  only  about  100  amperes,  which  can  readily  be  handled. 
Electro-magnetic  switches  are,  of  course,  used  here. 
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The  general  scheme  of  operation  is  as  follows: 

The  motor-generator  and  the  exciter  sets  are  running.  The 
reversing  motor  RM  is  standing  still,  with  full  excitation  on  its 
constant  potential  field  C.P.  The  master  controller  handle 
rests  in  the  off  position. 

If,  now,  the  master  controller  handle  is  moved  either  way,  the 
reversing  motor  RM  revolves  in  a  direction  and  at  a  speed  de- 
jxinding  upon  the  position  of  the  handle.  The  motor  RM  is 
rapidly  accelerated  to  normal  speed  by  gradually  increasiiig 
the  generator  field  excitation,  F,  up  to  full  voltage  throui^ 
RR,  which  is  operated  by  the  handle  of  the  master  contndler. 
Still  higher  speeds  for  use  when  the  steel  bar  becomes  gxeaily 
lengthened  may  be  obtained  by  weakening  the  motor  field 
C.P.,  through  rheostat  R\  which  is  also  operated  by  the  master 
controller. 

As  the  steel  ingot  strikes  the  rolls  and  the  load  on  the  motor 
RM,  increases,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  series  exciter  Se.Exc  increases, 
due  to  the  increased  current  in  the  main  circuit,  and  the  exciter 
field  Se.  This  increases  the  field  strength  of  the  reversing  motor 
RM,  causing  it  to  slow  down,  thus  decreasing  the  strain  both  on 
the  motor  and  on  the  mill.  The  increased  field  thus  obtained 
also  increases  the  torque  which  RM  develops  and  whidi  is 
required  for  excessive  loads  due  to  cold  metal,  etc. 

The  motor,  RM,  is  stopped  by  dynamic  braking.  When  the 
handle  of  the  master  controller  is  moved  toward  the  ofiF  position 
the  field  F  ui  the  generator  G  is  weakened.  This  lowers  the 
e.m.f.  of  the  generator  below  the  counter  e.m.f.  of  the  motor 
RM.  The  motor  RM  now  becomes  a  generator,  and  power 
flows  from  RM  to  generator  (i,  causing  it  to  motor.  G  now  speeds 
up,  due  to  tlie  power  imi)arted  to  it,  and  energy  is  stored  in  the 
flywheel  as  it  is  accelerated.  The  reaction  of  the  load  of  this 
90,()00-poun(l  flywheel  on  G  is  in  turn  handed  back  to  RM  and 
l.>rings  the  re\-ersing  motor  quickly  to  rest. 

The  field  F  is  now  reversed  by  the  operation  of  the  master 
controller  on  RR,  and  G  commences  to  build  up  its  e.m.f.  in  the 
opposite  direction.  As  the  current  in  the  main  line  reverses. 
the  variable  field  connections  V.P.  of  /^A/ are  reversed  and  the 
main  current  rapidly  rises  to  as  high  as  10,000  amperes  if 
necessary. 

The  load  c^n  the  reversing  motor  may  vary  from  nothing  to 


^B  Fig*  485. — Section  of  field  of  Wcstinghouse  reversing  mill  motor  showing 
^^  main  poles,  location  of  compensating  winding  and  commutaling   poles, 

set,  consisting  of  the  motor-generator  and  flywheel.  Wlien 
tlie  load,  accompanying  reversal^  comes  on  RM,  additional 
power  is  demanded.  This  causes  the  induction  motor  IM 
to  slow  down  slightly,  demanding  more  power.  The  incoming 
-current  from  A.C.AL  to  this  motor  flows  through  transfonners  T 


.Vjnipltiic  ariuature  and  commutator  for  one  end  of  Westiogliousc 
reversing  rail!  motor-shown  in  Fig,  487, 

Now  remember  that  the  flywheel  had  been  speeded  up,  storing 
energy  in  stopping  the  reversing  motor  RM.  It  now  responds, 
returning  to  RM  as  much  as  70%  of  the  energy  absorbed 
originally  in  stopping  RM.  The  peak  of  the  load  is  thus  supplied 
by  the  flywheel,  without  taking  excessive  cturent  from  the  AC 
mains.  If  the  slip  regulator  is  set  to  operate  at  average  load, 
the  induction  motor  will  operate  at  this  load  continuously,  the 
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flywheel  alternately  absorbing  and  giving  up  energy  in  exeess 
of  the  average  demand. 

The  reversing  motor  RM  is  of  special  proportions  and  unusual 
design.  It  is  built  either  as  a  single  unit  or  as  a  double  unit. 
Single  units  are  rated  at  8,000  horse  power  and  double  units, 
virtually  two  motors  with  two  commutators  on  one  bed  plate, 
at  12,000  horse  power  or  more.  This  machine  has  four  field 
windings.  The  first  is  the  constant  potential  field,  C.  P.,  already 
referred  to,  supplied  by  the  shunt  exciter.     The  strength  of  this 
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Fur.  4^:^;.  — 15,OOU'  hur:..-  j^-.vvrr  peak  ralirii^  mm.»  ■,•._.'::-:  r,n  ■■lu.h  ^'ud^  dLMiLle 
Reversing  Blooming  Mill  Motor,  0-120  r.  p.  m.  in  each  direction.  Built  by 
The  Westinghouse  Company, 

field  is  only  varied  to  obtain  the  highest  speed.  The  second  is 
the  variable  potential  field,  V.P.,  referred  to,  supplied  by  the 
series  exciter  and  giving  the  motor  the  characteristics  of  a  com- 
pound machine.  The  third  is  the  commutating  pole  field.  /, 
used  to  produce  a  commutating  flux.  With  an  ordinary  motor 
this  field  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  sparking,  but  the  condi- 
tion^  here  are  very  severe.     The  load  on  the  reversing  motor 
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fluctuates  very  rapidly,  successive  peaks  being  only  two  or 
three  seconds  apart.  When  the  load  is  thrown  on,  the  enormous 
current  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  10,000  amperes,  may  be 
sufficient  to  completely  overpower  the  commutating  pole  and 
actually  reverse  the  flux  in  it,  at  the  same  time  establishing  a 
strong  leakage  flux,  which  would  cause  destructive  sparking. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  special  provision  to  insure 
sparkless  commutation.  The  cause  of  sparking  which  accom- 
panies severe  load  fluctuations  here  is  the  shifting  of  the  main 
magnetic  field,  due  to  the  changes  in  armature  magnetization. 
To  overcome  this  a  compensating  winding  C  is  added.  This 
winding,  which,  like  the  commutating  pole  winding,  is  in  series 
with  the  armature  circuit,  is  embedded  in  slots  in  the  pole  faces 
of  the  machine.  It  is  really  a  part  of  the  conmiutatiiig  pole  wind- 
ing distributed  over  the  entire  polar  and  interpolar  region  and 
is  so  proportioned  that  it  completely  neutralizes  the  field  pro-' 
duced  by  the  armature.  As  it  has  no  definite  magnetic  circuit, 
saturation  does  not  impair  its  efficiency  with  excessive  over 
load.  It  effectively  prevents  ail  shifting  of  the  field  and  con- 
sequently insures  sparkless  commutation  at  all  times.  It  is 
used  on  most  heavy  duty  motors.  Fig.  485  shows  a  section  of  the 
field  structure  and  windings  of  such  a  machine. 

The  armature  for  one  of  these  machines  is  pictured  in  Fig.  486 
and  the  complete  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  487. 

This  rolling  mill  drive  is  really  a  special  application  of  the 
old  Ward-Leonard  system  of  control,  devised  by  Mr.  Leonard 
originally  for  the  operation  of  variable  speed  elevators,  and  later 
used  for  coal  hoists,  ammunition  hoists  on  shipboard,  for  street 
cars,  locomotives  and  a  number  of  other  purposes,  where  smooth 
acceleration,  great  flexibility  and  high  efficiency  were  required. 


SECTION  X  CHAPTER  VII 

DIRECT-CURRENT  MOTORS 

REVERSING  MILL  MOTORS 

1.  Outline  the  apparatus  involved  in  the  heavy-duty  reversing- mill  motcr 
equipment. 

2.  Explain  in  detail  the  complete  cycle  of  operation  of  the  reversing-mill 
motor  equipment.     Sketch  general  connections. 


SECTION  XI 


CHAPTER  I 


I 


ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS 
GENERAL  PRWCIPLES 

There  are  two  general  types  of  electric  elevators. 

1 ,  The  drum  type. 

2,  The  traction  type. 

The  first  electric  elevator  was  installed  in  Baltimore  in  1887, 
It  had  a  worm  gear  and  was  of  the  drum  type.  It  was  operated 
by  a  series  wound  motor  connected  to  a  constant  current  circuit* 
This  was  followed  in  1889  by  the  installation  of  two  electric 
elevators  of  the  drum  type  with  compound  wound  motors  in  New 
York  City.  They  were  decidedly  successful  and  other  installa- 
tions followed  rapidly. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  drum  type  elevator  is  shown  in 
Fig-  488.     Here  the  car  C  is  suspended  by  two  or  more  sets  of 


Q 


^ 


Fig.  488. 


s,  one  of  which  passes  over  the  main  sheave  Af  and  is 
Anchored  on  a  hoisting  drum  D.  Attached  to  the  same  drum,  is 
another  cable  which  is  attached  connected  to  a  counter  weight,  W, 
called  the  back  drum  counter  balance.  Another  set  of  cables 
extends  over  a  separate  set  of  sheaves,  A-B,  to  an  independent 
counter  balance  E.  The  drum  must  be  of  sufficient  diameter 
and  length  to  accommodate  in  one  layer,  the  cable»  which  raises 
the  car.  When  the  car  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  travel,  the  drtun 
^i^covered  by  the  cable  attached  to  the  back  drum  counter 
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balance.  As  the  car  rises  this  cable  unwinds  from  the  drum  and 
the  cable  raising  the  car  replaces  it  on  the  drum.  This  type 
elevator  is  not  suited  for  very  high  buildings  on  accotmt  of  the 
excessive  size  of  drtim  that  is  required  and  it  is  rarely  used  for 
speeds  greater  than  about  350  feet  per  minute.  The  two  counter 
weights  combined  are  generally  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  car 
plus  one-half  of  its  maximum  load.  This  insures  that  with  the 
average  load  the  car  will  be  exactly  counter  balanced,  and  the 
power  required  to  rotate  the  drum  will  be  that  required  to  over- 
come friction  losses  only.  The  hoist- 
ing drum  is  provided  with  a  gear 
operated  by  a  worm  drive  attached 
to  the  shaft  of  an  electric  motor.  A 
single  worm  is  employed  on  small 
machines  but  for  heavy-duty  high- 
powered  machines  two  worm-driven 
gears  rotating  in  opposite  directions 
are  arranged  to  divide  the  strain. 

The  traction  type  of  elevator  made 

its  appearance  in  1905  and  is  being 

used   almost    exclusively    for    long 

j^^  travel,  high-speed  work.      The  me- 

y/'^'V^         JL  chanical  construction  is  exceedingly 

^^^^"^»    i        ■         simple,    consisting   of  a  slow-speed 

motor  directly  connected  to  a  driv- 
ing sheave,  below  which  is  placed 
an  idler  sheave.  Pig.  489  shows  the 
arrangement.  The  car  C  hangs  on 
one  end  of  the  cable  and  the  counter 
weight  W  on  the  other.  The  cable 
passes  over  the  pulley  M  of  the 
motor  and  thence  over  the  idler  7,  and  then  again  over  a  sec- 
ond groove  on  the  motor  pulley  and  thence  to  the  counter 
weight.  The  motor  pulley  is  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
has  sufikicnl  surface  contact  with  the  cable  to  insure. that  it 
will  not  slip. 

The  traction  cle\'ator  has  an  advantage  over  the  drum  tyi)e 
machine  in  that  the  ropes  are  always  in  a  vertical  position  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  car  over  running  at  the  top  or  bpttom 
of  the  shaft.     If  the  motor  should  continue  to  revolve  after  the 


Fig.  489. — Simple  arran^^o- 
nient  of  rope  gcarinjj;  for 
traction  elevator. 


Ekciric  Elev^ators 

{•car  has  reached  the  end  of  its  upward  travel,  the  counter  weight 
^having  reached  the  end  of  its  downward  travel,  rests  upon  a 
buffer  and  the  cable  would  therefore  slacken  and  allow  the  motor 
to  revolve  without  any  further  movement  of  the  car. 

This  type  of  elevator  requires  a  motor  of  very  slow  speed, 


Fui,  49U. — Small  sl<>w-spc'e<1  traction  elevator  type  of  motor  with 
electro-magnetically  relfase<l  brake  manufactured  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

about  60  r.p.m.  for  a  vertical  rise  of  600  feet  per  minute  with  a 
pulley  approximately  3  feet  in  diameter. 

The  motor  for  a  certain  elevator  of  this  type  is  rated  at  35 
horse  power,  but  because  of  the  extremely  low  speed  it  weighs 
21»000  pounds. 
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Fij;.  490  illustrates  a  Westinghouse  motor  of  this  type  for 
traction  elevators  with  electro-magnctically  released  brake. 

For  speeds  of  400  feet  or  less  a  geared  type  of  traction  elevator 
is  i^refcrahle.  This  permits  the  use  of  a  motor  of  higher  speed 
which  will  weigh  and  cost  correspondingly  less.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  largely  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  the  gear  drive  by 
using  an  arrangement  of  sheaves  giving  a  two  to  one  ratio  with- 
out gears.  This  requires  the  placing  of  an  additional  idler 
sheave  on  the  car  and  another  on  the  counter  weight,  shown  at 
A  and  i^,  in  Fig.  491.     For  a  car  traveling  at  the  same  speed  as 


r2\ 


Vii\.  -I<>1.  -Srluinc  f«.r 
nl)iainin^^  two  t«»  (Hic  nitif.» 
of  j^i'.'iriTij;  with  rnpL'S  for 
inu.li«ni  i -levator. 


Im(;.  492.  -Double  worm  drive  for 
tract  ion  elevators,  permitting  a  gnjBter 
reduction  in  size  of  driving  motors. 


thf  (»iK'  ill  FiK-  4S9.  iIk-  nmior  M  could  travel  twice  as  fast  and 
<lcvc:l()])  the  same  horse  ])()wcr  willi  a  machine  of  approximately 
half  the  weij^'hl,  for  the  speed  of  the  car  is  one-half  the  periph- 
eral s])ee<l  of  the  drivinj^  sheave  on  the  motor.  Where  it  is 
desired  lo  further  rediiee'^tlie  size  of  the  motor  the  plan  illus- 
trate«l  in  V'v^.  492  may  l»e  emi>loyed.  This  involves  a  worm 
(h-ive  similar  to  the  drum  type  <»f  elex'ator  except  that  the  tracti^ni 
|)rineii)le  is  emj)l«.>yed.  f<»r  there  is  no  lioisting  drum.  The  motc»r, 
M,  attaelied  to  the  sliaft  (j,  earries  worm  gears,  and  drives 
tw(»  sheaves  at  rij^hl  angles  thereto.  The  car  is  supported  hy 
two  counter  weights  and  any  desired  ratio  of  gearing  may  be 
secured. 
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A  still  simpler  form  of  traction  elevator  eliminates  one  of  the 
gears  and  one  of  the  counter  weights  illustrated  in  Fig,  492. 
r  A  substantial  form  of  traction  elevator  with  A.  C>  induction 
motor  and  worm  drive,  bmit  by  The  Ohio  Elevator  Company  for 
automatic  operation  through  push-button  control,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  493. 


FlO.  4»)3. — ^Traction  elevator  machine  with  "V"  grooves  on  nmin  sheave. 
Induction  motor  drive  through  wonn  gears,  Electro-magnetically  re- 
left^iCHl  brake.     Built  l>>'  The  Ohio  Elevator  Company* 


SECTION  XI 


CHAPTER  I 


ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

1 .  Explain  the  general  principle  of  the  drum  tyjje  electric  elevator, 

2.  Explain  the  general  principle  oMhe  traction  type  of  electric  elevator. 

3.  Sketch  and  explain  the  method  of  obtaining  a  two- to-one  ratio  of  gear- 
ing with  ropes  for  traction  elevator. 

4.  Explain  the  geared  type  of  traction  elevator.    What  arc  its  advantages? 


SECTION  XI  CHAPTER  II 

ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS 
METHODS  OF  CONTROL 

Elevators  may  be  controlled  by  means  of  a  handle,  wheel  or 
lever,  attached  to  the  car  and  communicating  mechanically 
through  a  rope  with  a  switch  attached  to  a  shipper  drum  on  the 
hoisting  machine.  The  movement  of  this  drum  closes  a  re- 
versing switch  in  one  direction  or  the  other  depending  on  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  desired  to  move  the  car.  The  accelera- 
tion of  the  motor  following  the  closing  of  the  main  switch  is 
entirely  automatic.  An  elementary  diagram  for  a  simple  form 
of  starter  is  shown  in  Fig.  494.  The  movement  of  the  shipper 
drum  throws  the  reversing  switch  B  into  the  position  shown  in 
the  figure.  Current  from  the  mains  is  then  admitted  simul- 
taneously to  the  brake  release  magnet,  C,  the  shunt  field,  D,  and 
the  armature,  .4,  in  series  with  a  starting  resistance,  R.  Before 
the  admission  of  current,  a  powerful  spring  sets  a  band  brake  on 
the  coupling  between  the  motor  and  the  worm  drive  of  the 
hoisting  machine.  This  brake  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  hold 
the  car  in  any  position.  When  the  switch  is  closed  admitting 
current  to  the  motor  armature  and  field,  the  brake  coil  is  ener- 
gized and  exerts  an  upward  pull  of  several  hundred  pounds. 
suflicient  to  release  the  brake.  Current  in  the  armature  now 
develops  enough  torque  to  hold  the  car.  Assuming  the  load  to 
be  within  the  capacity  of  the  motor,  the  armature  starts.  The 
solenoid  K,  being  connected  in  shunt  with  the  armature,  will  not 
bo  energized  before  the  armature  starts  as  the  low  resistance  of 
the  armature  virtually  constitutes  a  short  circuit  around  the 
solenoid.  As  the  annature  rises  in  speed,  however,  its  counter 
e.m.f.  added  to  tlie  ohmic  drop,  produces  sufficient  potential 
ditTcroncc  at  the  terminals  of  the  solenoid  to  cause  it  to  raise  its 
core.  The  rapidity  of  this  rise  may  be  checked  if  necessary''  by 
a  dash  pot.  The  resistance  R  is  gradually  cut  out  and  the  motor 
automatically  accelerated  to  full  speed.  The  reversing  switch 
B  is  opened  by  the  mechanical  attachment  from  the  car  in  order 
to  stop.  The  solenoid  core  drops  to  its  original  position  re- 
inserting resistance  in  the  armature  circuit,  while  the  brake  coil 
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is  de-energized  and  the  spring  sets  the  brake  on  the  motor  coup* 
ling-  Operating  the  shipper  drum  in  the  reverse  direction  throws 
the  revenue  switch  into  the  dotted  position.  This  reverses  the 
current  in  the  armature  while  maintaining  the  current  in  the 
field  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first.  The  reversal  of  the  current 
in  the  brake-release  coil  is  incidental  to  the  connections  and  is  of 
no  consequence. 

A  simple  form  of  electrical  control  is  shown  in  Fig.  495,     Here 
a  solenoidal  magnet*  A,  is  arranged  to  lift  the  plates  B  and  C 


Fig.  494.— Simple  circuits  for  mag- 
netically controlled  electrically  oper* 
ated  automatic  motor  accelerator  for 
electric  elevators. 

[into  the  dotted  position,  while  magnet  D  similarly  raises  plates 
E  and  F.  When  the  car  switch.  (7.  is  closed  as  shomi.  coil  .4 
is  thrown  across  the  line  by  a  circuit  which  may  readily  be  traced. 
If  it  were  possible  to  throw  the  switch  suddenly  into  the  dotted 
position  and  close  the  circuit  on  D,  the  line  would  be  short  cir- 
cuited provided  the  plates  B  and  C  stuck  and  failed  to  return 


^^ 
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to  their  normal  position.  To  guard  against  this,  an  electrical 
interlock  is  provided.  The  circuit  through  A  is  completed  via 
the  bottom  contacts  under  plate  F  which  can  only  be  closed 
provided  switch  D  has  released  plates  E  and  F  and  they  have 
returned  to  their  normal  position.  Likewise  the  circuit  for  D 
is  completed  through  the  lower  contacts  of  the  plate  C  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  for  one  of  these  switches  to  be  closed  unless 
the  other  switch  has  positively  opened  its  upper  contacts.     In 


A     A        D! 


I i^=.^ 


^^O^ 


7^  ^  1 


Fk..  495. — Sinii)le    form    of    electrical    eontrc*!    for    automatic 
acceleration  of  electric  elevator   motor. 

addition  this  current  must  pass  through  another  electrical  inter- 
lock provided  in  the  control  circuit  at  the  point  H  before  it  can 
energize  U  or  D.  If  the  core  of  the  solenoid,  A',  which  cuts  out 
the  armature  resistance,  should  stick  at  its  uppermost  or  any 
intennediate  position  when  the  car  switch  is  off,  plate  C 
having  rettirned  to  its  lowest  jiosition,  the  control  circuit  would 
be  oi)en  at  tlie  i)oint  //,  thus  preventing  throwing  the  armature 
across  the  line  without  the  resistance  A'  and  A'  being  in  series 
therewith. 

When  B  and  C  rise,  current  is  admitted  to  the  shunt  field, 
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brake  release  magnet  and  solenoid  in  series,  and  the  armature 
in  series  with  the  starting  resistance  R  and  R*.  An  adjustable 
dash  pot  governs  the  rate  at  which  the  solenoid  cuts  out  the 
starting  resistance.  The  final  movement  of  the  core  of  the  sole- 
noid in  an  upward  direction  separates  the  plate  /  from  the  con- 
tacts beneath  it,  inserting  the  resistance  r^  in  series  with  the 
shunt  field,  brake  release  magnet  and  solenoid.  This  resistance 
lowers  the  field  strength  and  gives  the  highest  notch  of  speed. 
At  the  same  time  the  current  is  reduced  in  the  brake  release 
magnet,  and  solenoid,  to  the  amount  necessary  to  retain  them 
in  the  highest  position.  Throwing  the  car  switch  G  into  the 
dotted  position  reverses  the  current  in  the  armature,  and  the 
acceleration   in   the   reverse  direction    takes   place   as   before. 


j^^ 


—4 


ri: 
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Fig.  496.^Power  circuits  for  electric 
elevator  using  electro-magnetic  switches 
for  producing  proper  combinations  dur- 
ing acceleration. 

When  the  core  of  the  solenoid  rises  the  contacts  at  H  are  opened. 
The  control  circuit  is  therefore  broken  at  this  point»  but  it  had 
been  previously  closed  via  another  route  when  the  plate  C  reached 
its  upper  position. 

High-speed  passenger  elevators  always  employ  magnet  switches 

throughout,  to  control  the  acceleration.     Fig,  496  shows  the 

power  circuit  for  a  passenger  elevator  with  the  12  unit-switches 

necessary.     The  master  controller  on  the  car  is  usually  moved 

promptly  from  **off**  to  full  '*on"  position.     The  switches  then 

operate  automatically  tmder  the  control  of  relays  to  start  the 

motor  and  accelerate  it  promptly  and  smoothly  to  full  speed. 

M  Fig.  497  shows  the  order  in  which  the  switches  are  operated.     In 

H  starting  switches  3,5,6,11  and  1 2  close.     This  gives  the  motor  full 

H  field  strength  with  the  starting  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit. 
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After  the  motor  is  started  switch  1  closes  for  a  brief  period. 
Then  switch  1  opens,  and  the  armattire  resistance  is  cut  out  in 
three  steps  by  switches  7,  8  and  9.  Finally  the  series  field  is 
short-circuited  by  switch  10  and  a  resistance  is  cut  into  the  shunt 
field  by  opening  switch  11.  The  series  turns  on  the  field  have  a 
tendency  to  smooth  out  the  peaks  in  the  current  curve  while  the 
starting  resistance  is  being  cut  out  when  these  field  turns  are 
short-circuited,  by  the  operation  of  switches  9  and  10.  This 
prevents  sudden  changes  of  field  magnetism,  so  that  the  speed 
continues  to  accelerate  smoothly  when  the  field  weakening  re- 
sistance, r,  is  inserted  in  a  single  step.     The  master  switch  may 
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Fig.  497. — Sequence  of  operation  of  switches  shown  in  Fig. 
496.  The  operation  of  these  switches  in  the  order  stated  is 
determined  by  a  control  circuit  not  sho>\Ti. 

be  held  on  the  second  point  if  desired,  which  produces  about  one- 
half  maximum  speed.  The  first  point  is  the  "slow-down**  speed 
for  making  a  landing.  The  usual  practice  is  to  move  the  handle 
to  the  first  point,  giving  the  motor  full  field  strength  and  insert- 
ing resistance  both  in  series  and  in  shunt  with  the  armature. 
This  produces  about  one-fourth  the  maximum  speed.  Moving 
the  handle  to  the  ''off"  position  opens  all  control  switches  and 
applies  dynamic  braking,  which,  combined  with  the  mechanical 
brake,  brings  the  car  smoothly  to  rest. 

The  operating  circuit  for  a  traction  type  of  elevator  is  shown 
in  Fig.  498.  The  power  is  directed  through  the  meditim  of 
interlocking  relays  and  unit  switches  through  the  shunt  field, 
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brake  release  coils*  armature,  etc.  The  motor  armature  is  con- 
trolled by  a  main  switcli  and  two  contactors  of  the  reversing 
switch.  This  arrangement  also  disconnects  the  armature  starting 
resistance,  the  series  brake  coil  and  the  series  field  winding  from 
both  sides  of  the  line  in  the  "off"  position  of  the  controller.  In 
this  position  the  shunt  field  is  partially  energized »  for  the  field 
maintaining  resistance  is  in  the  circuit  although  the  field  weaken- 
ing switch  is  closed.     The  advantage  of  maintaining  the  field 


Fio.  498. — Power  circuit  for  traction  type  of  electric  elevator, 

at  partial  strength  is  to  insiire  a  quick  start,  otherwise  the 
hysteresis  would  involve  a  considerable  time  lag.  When  the 
main  reversing  switch  and  the  dynamic  brake  switches  are 
closed,  the  motor  operates  at  slow  speed.  The  field  strength  is 
then  a  maximum,  for  the  field  weakening  switch  and  field  relay 
are  closed.  The  coil  of  the  dynamic  brake  switch  is  connected 
to  the  motor  armature  so  that  this  circuit  is  kept  closed  in 
stopping  until  the  motor  comes  practically  to  rest. 
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The  braking  effect  of  the  current  in  this  circuit  is  alwajrs 
available  to  assist  the  mechanical  brake. 

It  is  not  possible  to  stop  high  speed  elevators  smoothly  with 
mechanical  brakes  alone  without  excessive  coasting.  Further- 
more the  amount  of  coast  will  vary  with  the  load.  If  the  brakes 
are  set  to  stop  the  elevator  with  a  given  amotmt  of  coast  with 
light  load,  the  car  would  coast  too  far  with  heavy  load.  The 
energy  stored  in  a  moving  body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  A  mechanical  brake  can  only  absorb  energy  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  velocity,  but  the  dynamic  brake  will 
dissipate  energy  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  A 
judicious  combination  of  the  two  will  insure  that  the  car  will 
stop  with  practically  the  same  amount  of  coast  regardless  of  the 
load.  The  mechanical  brake  is  relied  upon  to  hold  the  car  at  a 
landing  but  the  most  effective  part  of  the  stopping  is  due  to  the 
dynamic  brake. 

The  mechanical  brake  is  normally  set  to  hold  the  car  by  means 
of  a  powerful  spring  or  weight.  The  magnet  for  releasing  the 
brake,  in  its  latest  form,  embodies  both  a  series  and  a  shunt 
winding.  The  shunt  winding  is  not  sufficient  to  release  the 
brake  but  will  hold  it  when  once  released.  The  series  winding, 
aiding  the  shunt,  will  raise  the  brake.  This  arrangement  re- 
duces the  size  of  the  brake  magnet  and  at  the  same  time  gives  an 
interlock  which  prevents  the  brake  from  being  released  unless  it 
is  assured  that  there  will  be  current  in  the  motor  armature  circuit. 

The  motor  is  accelerated  through  the  medium  of  four  series 
relays.  When  the  main  switch  is  closed  current  passes  through 
three  sections  of  the  starting  resistance,  the  series  brake  coil, 
series  field,  reversing  switches  and  motor  armature,  to  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  line.  Should  the  armature  circuit  be  opened  no 
current  could  flow  through  the  series  brake  coil.  Although  the 
shunt  brake  coil  is  energized,  this  alone  will  not  release  the  brake. 
Therefore  the  car  cannot  be  released  in  case  the  armature  fails 
to  receive  current.  When  the  car  is  running,  and  the  series 
field  coil  is  short-circuited,  the  series  brake  coil  is  included  in 
this  circuit  and  is  deprived  of  line  current.  This  does  not  per- 
mit the  resetting  of  the  brake  as  the  shunt  coil  is  able  to  hold  it 
in  the  released  j^osition. 

Relay  number  1  controls  the  cutting  out  of  the  first  step 
of  starting  resistance.     When  the  counter  e.m.f.   reduces  the 
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current  in  this  relay  so  that  its  armature  will  fall,  it  ts  made  to 
connect  the  first  accelerating  switch  across  the  line.  At  the 
same  time  it  inserts  relay  number  2.  When  the  counter 
e.m.f  reduces  the  current  sufficiently  in  this  relay »  its  armature 
falls  and  energizes  accelerating  switch  number  2  and  inserts 
:relay  number  3.  When  relay  number  3  falls  it  energizes  the 
last  accelerating  switch  and  the  last  series  relay.  When  the 
armature  current  lowers  to  the  proper  value,  the  operation  of  the 
last  series  relay  opens  the  field  weakening  switch  and  therefore 
increases  the  speed  of  the  motor  from  normal  to  maximum. 
Here»  as  tn  the  preceding  scheme  illustrated  in  Fig.  483.  it  is 
found  possible  to  cut  the  field  weakening  resistance  into  the 
circuit  at  one  step  and  obtain  a  perfectly  smooth  acceleration, 
because  the  series  field  winding  is  on  a  closed  circuit  and  the 
lowering  of  the  main  field  flux  is  resisted  by  the  reaction  of  the 
currents  induced  in  this  circuit.  The  field  weakening  switch  is 
designed  to  allow  an  arc  to  form  momentarily  as  the  sw^itch 
openst  which  assists  in  reducing  the  field  current  gradually. 

Push  Button  Control 


The  automatic  or  push  button  control  type  of  elevator  is 
—^  designed  for  small  slow  speed  passenger  service  in  private  houses 
H  or  apartments.     It  is  intended  to  be  operated  at  velocities  not 
greater  than  150  feet  vertically  per  minute  and  the  car  is  gener- 
ally only  3  or  4  feet  square  and  designed  to  carry  a  light  load 
of  from  two  to  four  people. 

The  hoisting  machine  is  of  the  drum  type  similar  to  that  used 
where  there  is  an  elevator  attendant.  The  car  is  controlled,  how- 
ever, by  push  buttons  and  requires  no  attendant.  To  obtain 
control  of  the  car,  a  button  beside  the  door  opening  on  the  hatch- 
w^ay  is  pushed.  If  the  car  is  not  in  use,  it  starts  from  wherever 
it  may  be,  and  proceeds  to  the  particular  floor  where  the  button 
was  pushed  and  stops.  Then,  and  not  before,  the  door  is  auto- 
matically unlocked  and  may  be  opened  by  the  person  awaiting 
the  car.  Entering  the  car,  the  passenger  must  close  and  latch 
the  door  before  the  car  can  be  started.  This  done,  he  pushes 
^  one  of  a  set  of  buttons  in  the  car,  numbered  to  correspond  to  the 
f  various  floors.  The  car  immediately  starts  and  proceeds  to 
that  floor,  where  it  stops.  The  door  may  then  be  opened. 
After  leaving  the  car  the  door  is  closed,  either  by  the  passenger 
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or  automatically.  Then,  and  not  before,  another  person  may 
secure  control  of  the  car.  Fig.  499  is  an  elementar\''  diagram  of 
connections  for  this  tyi^e  of  elevator  control,  niu  ntt  and  wis  aro 
magnetic  relay  switches  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  elevator 
landing.  Xm  is  a  non-interference  magnet  which  prevents 
* 'stealing"  the  car  by  another  person,  when  someone  is  using  it 
Buttons  fu  /2,  and  /a  are  placed  beside  the  hatchway  doors  on 
each  floor.  The  car  contains  a  duplicate  set  of  these  buttons 
connected  through  a  flexible  cable  in  multiple  with  the  ones 
shown.     5i,  52  and  Si  are  door  switches  attached  to  the  locks  of 


l*"i<;.  4<><>.     Control  circuits  and  simple  |K)\vtT  circuits  for  automatic 
push    button   type  of  electric  elevator. 

each  hatch\va\'  door  and  arc  so  arranged  as  to  open  the  control 
circuit  unless  all  of  the  doors  are  closed  and  locked.  LC  is  a 
landing,'  controller  which  governs  the  direction  of  the  car  and 
insures  that  it  will  stop  at  the  proper  floor.  It  consists  of  a 
large  wheel  eonlaining  two  metallic  half  segments,  electrically 
insulaletl  fn»ni  eaeli  other.  This  wheel  is  geared  to  the  hoisting 
machine  an«l  arranged  to  make  not  quite  one-half  of  a  complete 
rev(»lulion  wliile  the  ear  travels  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  liatcliway.  On  the  eireuniferencc  of  this  wheel  and  placed 
diametrically  opposite  to  one  another,  upon  the  two  segments, 


5O0. — Front  and  back  views  of  control  paiK  I  ti 

I  elevator, 

is  pressed  to  bring  the  car  to  the  first  floor,  current  enters  over 
the  line  A,  thence  via  the  control  circuit  ^/through  the  door 
switches,  thence  through  the  noninterference  magnet  Nm  and 
through  the  lower  contacts  c,  of  this  switch.  Thence  it  pass^ 
via/i  and  energizing  coil  of  nii  via  wire  C  to  brush  1  of  the  landing 
controller,  thence  through  the  **Down"  Jymly^  magnet  E  and 
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out  to  the  negative  side  of  the  line.  F,  The  **Down"  switch 
closes  and  current  is  admitted  over  the  power  circuit  wires  G-H 
to  the  armature  shunt  field  and  brake  coil  of  the  hoisting  machine. 
The  starting  resistance  and  details  of  the  accelerating  circuit  are 
omitted.  The  noninterference  magnet  Nm  has  a  dash  pot  which 
insures  its  moving  slowly.  This  gives  time  for  wi|  to  dose  first 
after  which  the  core  of  Nm  rises.  When  wi  closes  the  current 
that  was  previously  passing  through  the  contacts  c,  now  finds  a 


I 


Fig.  sol — Traction  type  hoisting  machine  with  electric  brake  and  A  C 
induL'tion  motor  for  automatic  electric  elevator,  built  by  the  Otis  Company* 

way  through  a  tap  t,  thence  via  the  wire  A"  and  contacts  of  irii 
through  wire  C  to  the  landing  controller.  This  current  does  two 
things:  In  the  first  place  it  holds  wi  closed  so  that  the  path 
through  /i  is  no  longer  necessary.  Thus  when  fi  is  released  mi 
does  not  drop  open.  Second^  the  contacts  at  c  having  been 
broken,  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  car  by  closing  /j  or  /*, 
that  is,  the  noninterference  magnet  prevents  the  operation  of  the 
car  from  any  of  the  other  push  buttons.  The  motor  lowers  the 
car  and  as  it  does  so  the  segment  L  moves  in  the  direction  of  the 
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arrow,  first  breaking  contact  with  brush  3  and  then  mth  brush  2. 
When  the  gap  P  comes  between  brush  1  and  the  "Down**  brush, 
the  control  circuit  over  the  wire  C  to  the  magnet  E  is  broken. 
The  switch  E  drops  open,  the  power  is  shut  off  the  motor,  and 
the  mechanical  brake  is  applied.  The  position  of  brushes  1,  2 
and  3  are  adjustable  on  the  circumference  of  the  landing  con- 
troller so  that  the  proper  amount  of  coast  may  be  allowed  to 
brinfj  the  car  to  a  rest  at  the  exact  floor  level.  When  the  car  stops 
at  the  first  floor  the  dash  pot  on  Nm  is  then  so  adjusted  as  to 
allow  a  time  interval  of  about  five  seconds  during  which  the  door 
may  be  opened  before  the  contacts  at  c  close.  This  prevents 
any  one  else  getting  control  of  the  car  during  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  stopping  of  the  ear  and  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  car  is  to  be  raised  to  the  third  floor. 
Pushing  the  button  in  the  car  in  multiple  with  /a.  switch  nh  is 
energized,  the  non-interference  magnet  Nm  interrupts  the  con- 
trol circuit  for  all  of  the  buttons  and  the  control  current  is  led 
into  brush  3  on  the  landing  controller.  This  bmsh  is  now  in 
contact  through  the  segment  R  with  the  *'Up*'  brush  of  the  con- 
troller^  which  admits  current  to  the  **Up'*  switch,  S,  When  this 
closes,  current  is  admitted  to  the  shunt  field  of  the  motor  and 
brake  coil  as  before  and  to  the  armature  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  car  then  moves  up  instead  of  down.  Fig.  500  represents  a 
control  panel  with  the  various  switches  required  for  this  type 
of  elevator-  Fig.  SOI  shows  the  appearance  of  the  hoisting 
machine  and  motor. 
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SECTION  XI  CHAPTER  II 

ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS 
METHODS  OF  CONTROL 

1.  Explain  the  principle  of  mechanical  control  for  an  electric  elevator. 
What  are  its  advantages  and  disadvantages?  For  what  kind  of  elevator  is 
it  adapted  ? 

2.  Explain  the  principle  of  electrical  control  in  its  simplest  form  for  electric 
elevators.    What  are  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  ? 

3.  Explain  the  general  principle  of  electrical  control  by  means  of  a  number 
of  shunt-connected  magnetic  switches. 

4.  Sketch  the  power  circuits  for  an  electric  elevator,  using  magnetic  switches 
for  acceleration. 

5.  Tabulate  in  their  proper  order  the  switches  which  must  be  actuated  by 
the  controller  for  producing  acceleration  to  full  speed  of  the  above-mentioned 
motor. 

6.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  mechanical  brake  and  the  method  of 
releasing  the  same. 

7.  Explain  the  principle  of  dynamic  braking  and  how  it  is  applied. 

8.  Which  of  the  two  forms  of  braking  should  be  employed  on  an  elevator 
and  why  ? 

9.  Explain  the  general  scheme  of  the  shunt,  current-limit  type  of  acceler- 
ator for  traction  elevator  motors  in  connection  with  series  relays. 

10.  Explain  the  general  plan  of  the  automatic  or  push  button  type  of 
eljctric  elevator.  How  is  the  car  stopped  at  the  desired  floor?  How  is 
interference  with  the  control  prevented  after  the  car  has  been  once  started  ? 


SECTION  XII  CHAPTER  I 

iACTORY  TESTL\G  OF  GENERATORS  AND  \I0T0RS 
,  TESTING  OF  MOTORS 

AU  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  generators  and  motors  main- 
.tifii  testing  departments  where  tests  are  performed  upon  their 
machines.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  commercial 
eflSciency  of  a  machine  is  the  ratio  of  its  output  to  its  input. 
Thus,  if  a  motor  receives  one  horse  power,  that  is,  746  watts,  at 
its  terminals,  and  delivers  %  of  this  amount  at  its  pulley,  its 
efficiency  is  75%. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  why  it  is  so  important  to 
know  what  the  efficiency  of  a  generator  or  motor  actually  is. 
Suppose  a  company  manufactures  a  500-kilowatt  generator,  hav- 
ing an  efficiency  of  95%.  Another  company  manufactures  a 
machine  of  the  same  rated  output  but  with  an  efficiency  of 
90%,  The  lo$s  in  the  first  machine  is  5%  of  500  kilowatts  or  25 
kilowatts.  The  loss  in  the  second  machine  is  10%  of  500  kilo- 
watts or  50  kilowatts.  The  second  machine  continually  wastes 
25  kilowatts  more  than  the  first  machine.  Assume  that  these 
generators  are  to  be  operated  for  10  hours  per  day,  365  days  per 
year,  A  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  power  in  a  steam  plant  is 
1*^*2  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  Take  the  25  kilowatts  excess 
power  wasted,  in  the  second  machine  over  the  first.  Multiply 
that  by  10  hours  per  day  365  days  per  year,  and  that  by  1}^ 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  the  value  of  this  power  is  found  to 
be  $1,368.  This  represents  the  additional  cost  of  power  required 
to  operate  the  second  machine  over  and  above  what  would  be 
required  for  the  first-  As  $1,368  represents  the  interest  on  a  very 
considerable  investment^  the  500-kilowatt  machine  with  an  effi- 
ciency of  95%  would  be  worth  a  much  higher  purchase  price 
because  of  the  economy  of  its  operation. 

There  are  two  methods  of  testing  the  commercial  efficiency  of 
electric  motors : 

PL  The  dynamometer  method. 
2.  The  electrical  or  stray  power  method. 

The  dynamometer  method  involves  the  use  of  some  form  of 
absorption  dynamometer,  which  is  applied  to  the  pulley  and 
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serves  to  absorb  the  power  developed  by  the  motor  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  made  to  indicate  the  torque,  which  is  one  of  the 
factors  of  the  motor's  output.  A  convenient  form  of  dynamom- 
eter for  this  purpose,  especially  adapted  for  small  motors,  is  the 
"Prony  Brake."  The  apparatus  for  this  test  consists  of  a  special, 
double-flanged  pulley  of  relatively  large  diameter,  hollow  inside 


Fig.  502. — Wiring  connections  for  motor  with  Prony  brake  attached 
for  measuring  output. 

and  with  a  thin  circumference.  The  pulley  is  made  hollow  in 
order  that  the  heat  generated  by  friction  upon  its  surface  may  be 
readily  transmitted  to  the  water  therein.  Surrounding  the 
pulley  is  an  adjustable  clamp  arranged  like  a  brake,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  502.  Extending  from  this  clamp  is  a  brake  arm.  A,  near 
the  end  of  which  is  a  point,  P,  which  rests  on  a  pair  of  scales  or 
balances.     The  motor  is  wired  to  a  source  of  supply  through  a 

starting  box  with  voltmeter  and 
ammeter  in  the  circuit.  After 
the  motor  is  started,  the  brake 
band  or  clamps  are  tightened  to 
load  the  motor.  As  the  motor 
reacts  under  the  load,  it  takes 
power  from  the  line  which  is  in- 
dicated on  the  electrical  measur- 
ing instruments.  A  speed  coun- 
ter is  employed  to  count  the  r.p.m.  The  torque  which  the  motor 
develops  in  pound-feet  is  the  product  of  the  radius  r,  of  the 
brake  arm,  A,  in  feet,  and  the  pounds  indicated  on  the  scales. 
If  the  radius  of  the  brake  arm  is  one  foot,  then  the  scales  indi- 
cate the  torque  directly  in  pound-feet.  The  weight  of  the  brake 
arm  must  be  deducted  from  the  number  of  pounds  registered  on 
the  spring  scales  to  determine  the  exact  torque.  To  do  this  the 
Prony  brake  should  be  placed  on  a  knife  edge,  as  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  503. — Method  for  balancing 
Prony  brake  on  knife  edge  to  deter- 
mine "tare." 
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503.  When  so  placed,  the  amount  indicated  on  the  scales  should 
be  deducted  from  the  actual  scale  reading.  This  amount  is 
called  the  tare  of  the  brake.  This  is  a  direct  method  of  measure- 
ment. The  input  is  shown  on  the  measuring  instruments  and 
the  output  obtained  from  the  product  of  the  speed  and  pound- 
feet  torque.  The  ratio  of  the  output  to  the  input  is  the  com- 
mercial efficiency  of  the  motor. 

An  illustration  will  show  the  application  of  this  method.  Con- 
sider a  motor  loaded  as  shown  in  the  fiRure  until  it  takes  its 
full  rated  current  of  55  amperes  and  125  volts  or  6,875  watts. 
Let  the  radius  of  the  brake  arm  be  one  foot  and  assume  that  the 
spring  scales  register  43.7  pounds  and  that  the  tare  is  2  pounds. 
Deducting  the  tare  leaves  41.7  pounds  net.  The  speed  as 
counted  at  full  load  is  1,000  r.p,m.  Applying  first  the  formula 
for  the  horse  power  developed 
1000  X  41.7 


HP   =  ~  = 
'      5252 


5252 


-  7.94  horse  power  output. 


Dividing  the  input,  6,875  watts,  by  746  watts  per  horse  power, 
gives  9.21  horse  power.     The  commercial  efficiency  then  is 
7,94  output 


9.21  input 


X  100  =  86.2%, 


of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  a  motor.  First  the  input  under 
load  is  measured.  vSecond,  all  of  the  losses  in  the  motor  are 
B  carefully  measured  by  electrical  means.  These  losses  are  then 
*^  deducted  from  the  input.  The  remainder  is  the  output.  The 
output  may  then  be  divided  by  the  input  and  the  commercial 
efficiency  ascertained.  This  method  is  more  accurate  than  the 
dynamometer  method  because  all  of  the  measurements  are  made 
by  electrical  instruments  which  are  capable  of  greater  accuracy 
than  an  absorbtion  dynamometer. 

Four  measurements  are  necessary.  First,  the  input  to  the 
machine  under  load.  Assuming  the  same  motor  as  above,  the 
intake  at  full  load  will  be  55  amperes  and  125  volts,  as  in  Fig.  504. 
The  output  may  be  absorbed  by  causing  the  motor  to  drive  a 
generator  which  in  turn  is  loaded  back  into  the  supply  line  or 
other  resistance,  or  the  motor  may  be  loaded  upon  a  brake  or 
other  dynamometer.  The  amount  of  this  output  is  not  meas- 
ured.    The  motor  is  simply  loaded  until  it  takes  its  rated  input. 
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The  second  measurement  will  be  to  ascertain  the  field  losses. 
Connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  505.  The  machine  is  shut  down 
and  the  annature  disconnected.  The  current  is  passed  through 
the  field  winding  at  line  potential,  an  ammeter  being  in  series  and 
a  voltmeter  in  shunt  tlferewith.     Under  these  conditions  the 


Fig.  504. — Diagram  of  connections  for  measuring  input 
to  motor  to  check  speed  at  rated  input. 

field  current  is  2  amperes  and  the  line  potential  125  volts.     Two 
amperes  multiplied  by  125  volts  equals  250  watts  field  loss. 

After  the  motor  has  run  for  a  suflScient  time  to  instire  that  its 
field  and  armature  windings  are  thoroughly  heated  to  full  load . 
working  temperature,  it  is  shut  down  and  the  field  is  disconnected. 
A  ciurent  is  passed  through  the  armature  from  a  source  of  sup- 


3r^ 


) 
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Fig.  505. — Diagram  of  connections  for 
measuring  field  loss  in  motor. 

ply,  said  current  being  adjusted  by  means  of  a  water  rheostat  as 
shown  in  Fig.  506.  An  ammeter  indicates  the  current  and  a 
voltmeter  the  drop  across  the  brushes.  The  current  employed 
at  this  time  should  not  exceed  full  load  current  and  yet  shotild  be 
sufficient  to  produce  a  readable  drop  on  the  voltmeter.  The 
resistance  of  the  armature  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  voltage 
drop  by  the  current  in  the  armature.  This  measurement  in- 
cludes not  only  the  resistance  of  the  armatvu^  winding  but  the 
resistance  of  the  brushes,  the  contact  resistance  between  the 
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les  and  the  conunutator»  the  resistance  of  the  leads  be- 
tween the  brushes  and  terminals  of  the  machine  and  the  resist* 
'  ance  of  the  commutating  pole  windings,  if  the  machine  has  them, 
*  These  form  a  part  of  the  armature  circuit  and  the  losses  therein 
should  be  included  in  this  measurement.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  full  load  armature  current  is  employed.  If 
the  motor's  intake  is  55  amperes  and  the  field  intake  is  2  amperes, 


■  3  I 


I 


Fig.  506.— Diagram  of  connections  for 
measuring  resistance  of  motor  armature  pTe- 
liminar^'  to  determining  armature  copper  loss. 

[then  the  armature  gets  the  difference  or  53  amperes.  Let  the 
drop  in  potential  across  the  armature  with  this  current  be  5.3 
volts. 

E  5  3 

-^  —   R  ~  -^  =  OA  ohm,  resistance  of  armature  circuit. 

It  is  customary  to  take  three  sets  of  readings  with  the  arma- 
ture in  different  positions^  obser\^ng  the  current  and  correspond- 
ing potential  drop  in  each  case.  The  average  resistance  of  the 
three  sets  of  measurements  is  taken  as  the  true  resistance  of  the 
armature  circuit.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  motor 
to  run  without  load  before  measuring  the  armature  resistance, 
as  the  circulation  of  air^  thereby  induced,  will  cool  it  ofl  and 
lower  its  resistance.  The  resistance  of  an  armature  under  nor- 
mal working  temperature  may  be  from  12  to  20%  higher  than 
the  same  armature  at  room  temperature. 

The  copper  loss  in  the  armature  circuit  is,  according  to  the 
preceding  readings,  PR  and  53  amperes  squared  multiplied  by 
0.1  ohm  equals  280.9  watts,  armature  loss. 

The  fourth  measurement  is  to  ascertain  the  stray  power. 
This  includes  all  losses  in  the  motor,  not  included  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding measurements.  These  losses  are  due  to  eddy  currents, 
hysteresis^  bearing  friction,  brush  friction  and  windage.     Con- 
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nections  are  shown  in  Fig.  507.  The  field  is  energized  at  line 
potential  to  full  strength.  A  water  rheostat  is  inserted  in  series 
with  the  armature  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  voltage  at  the 
brushes  until  the  speed  falls  from  the  somewhat  higher  no  load 
speed  to  the  normal  speed  at  which  the  motor  would  run  when 
fully  loaded.     The  current  in  the  armatiu^  and  the  potential 


Fig.  507. — Diagram  of  connections  for  meastiring  stray 
power  in  motor. 

across  the  brushes  will  now  be  observed.     Assuming  these  to  be 
as  shown,  the  stray  power  loss  will  be  3.484  amperes  multiplied 
by  120  volts  equals  418.1  watts. 
Tabulating: 
Armature  intake,  /X£-55Xl25=  6.875 

Field  loss,  7  X  £  =  2  X  125  =  250.0 

Armature  loss,  PR  =  53^  X  0.1  =  280.9 

Stray  power,  I  XE  =  3.484  X  120  =        418.1         949 


Delivered  power,  in  watts  = 
5926  output 


5,926 
XlOO  =  86.2%  commercial  efficiency. 


6875  input 

The  reason  that  the  motor  should  be  fully  heated  to  its  work- 
ing temperature  when  the  above  test's  are  made  is  because  the 
field  current  decreases  as  the  resistance  of  the  field  winding  in- 
creases on  account  of  the  rise  in  temperature,  thereby  changing 
both  the  r.p.m.  and  the  field  PR  loss.  The  field  loss  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  current  but  directly  with  the  resistance. 

If  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  motor  alone  is  wanted  the  no- 
voltage  release  coil  in  the  starting  box  should  not  be  in  series  with 
the  field  winding,  as  its  resistance  reduces  the  current  in  the  field 
and  increases  the  si)eed  of  the  motor.  In  small  machines  this 
winding  sometimes  has  a  resistance  of  10%  of  that  of  the  field 
winding. 
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FACTORY  TESTING  OF  GENERATORvS  AND  MOTORS 
TESTING  OF  GENERATORS 


H  The  efficiency  of  a  generator  may  be  obtained  by  the  electrical 
or  stray  power  method.  The  measurements  are  similar  to 
those  involved  in  the  testing  of  a  motor  by  the  same  process. 

B  The  generator  is  operated  under  normal  conditions  of  speed 
and  voltage  at  full  load.  Since  the  speed  is  usually  a  fixed  value 
and  the  load  is  a  definite  amount,  the  object  of  this  load  test  is 
to  determine  the  field  current  necessary  to  produce  normal  ter* 
minal  voltage  at  normal  speed  at  full  load.  If  the  efficiency  is  to 
be  determined  at  several  points,  this  test  is  repeated  for  those 
load  values.  The  field  current  is  usually  increased  with  the  load, 
due  to  increased  IR  drop  and  increased  armature  reaction,  requir- 
ing more  field  current  to  produce  normal  voltage  at  the  terminals. 
The  resistance  of  the  armature  is  taken  by  the  voltmeter- 
ammeter  method  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  shut  down,  (The 
machine  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  without  load  before  taking 
this  resistance  test  as  it  will  tend  to  reduce  the  heat  by  fanning 
itself  cool.)  A  low  reading  voltmeter  is  used  and  the  current  is 
some  convenient  value  {not  exceeding  full  load  current)  which 

HwiU  give  a  good  deflection  on  the  voltmeter.     This  reading  is 

I  repeated  three  times,  turning  the  armature  in  three  positions  to 
allow  for  errors  in  brush  contact,  etc.  The  mean  of  these  three 
readings  is  taken  as  the  true  value  unless  one  is  evidently  erratic, 
in  which  case  the  readings  are  repeated.  If  the  machine  has 
commutating  poles,  the  resistance  of  the  windings  on  these 
poles  is  taken  at  this  time.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  armature  as  found  includes  the  resistance  of  the 
brushes  and  brush  leads  and  the  contact  resistance  €>f  the  brushes 
which  is  correct  as  the  running  resistance  is  wanted.  This  is 
not  the  same  as  the  resistance  of  the  armature  as  used  in  tem- 
perature test  in  which  case  the  resistance  of  the  armature  alone 
is  taken. 

The  generator  is  then  connected  to  operate  as  a  motor,  the 
iirection  of  rotation  being  the  same  as  before.     The  armature 
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has  applied  to  its  terminals  the  voltage  generated  at  each  of 
the  desired  steps  for  which  the  efficiency  is  to  be  ascertained. 
This  generated  voltage  is  found  by  multipl)ring  the  armature 
current  (load  amperes  plus  the  field  amperes  if  the  generator  was 
self  excited)  by  the  resistance  of  the  armature  (pliis  the  resist- 
ance of  the  commutating  pole  winding  if  used)  and  adding  the 
voltage  drop  thus  obtained  to  the  terminal  voltage.     This  drop 
varies  with  the  load  and  must  be  computed  for  each  step  taken. 
For  greatest  accuracy  this  voltage  must  be  increased  by  the  drop 
in  the  armatiu-e  of  the  machine  when  running  as  a  motor.    The 
current  upon  which  this  drop  depends  must  be  determined  by 
trial  by  applying  approximately  the^  xx)rrect  voltage  at  the  ter- 
minals with  the  machine  operating  as  a  motor  and  multiplying  the 
current  by  the  armature  resistance. 

The  reason  for  applying  the  generated  voltage  in  the  stray 
power  test  is  as  follows: 

The  friction  and  windage  are  determined  by  the  speed  in  a 
given  machine. 

The  iron  losses  are  determined  by  the  speed  and  the  flux. 
The  flux  varies  with  different  loads  due  to  different  require- 
ments of  generated  voltage  and  is  modified  by  the  armature 
reaction. 

When  running  the  generator  as  a  motor,  the  same  conditions 
of  speed  and  flux  must  be  present.  The  speed  can  be  determined 
and  adjusted. 

Under  any  condition,  the  generated  voltage  is  proportional  to 
the  flux,  as, 

When  operating  as  a  motor,  the  counter  voltage  is : 

As  the  machine  is  without  load  the  counter  voltage  may  be 
assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  impressed  unless  the  refinement 
mentioned  before  is  desired.  Assuming  that  the  impressed 
voltage  Ei  =  E^  and  that  z  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  10*  being 
of  course  constant: 

g  c  » 

and  Ei  is  proportional  to  the  flux,  4>,  times  the  speed,  n.    That 
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is»  in  both  cases,  motor  and  generator,  the  product  of  fiux  and 
1  speed  must  be  constant.  Then  if  the  generated  voltage  l>e  applied 
to  the  machine  as  a  motor  and  the  flux  in  the  field  adjusted  so 
as  to  give  the  same  speed,  the  correct  values  of  flux  and  speed 
are  present  and  the  armature  will  absorb  just  enough  power  to 
overcome  this  loss  plus  a  small  PR  loss  which  may  easily  be 
calculated. 

The  armature  copper  loss  is  found  for  each  step  by  multiplying 
the  armature  current  (load  amperes  plus  field  amperes)  squared 
by  the  resistance  of  the  armature.  The  PR  loss  of  the  commu- 
tating  winding  may  be  included  or  calculated  separately  by  the 
same  method. 

The  field  loss  is  found  by  multiplying  the  field  amperes  by 
the  terminal  voltage  for  each  step.     This  includes  the  loss  in  the 


ICXX)  I 


Pig,  508.- 


-EHagram  of  connections  for  measuring  load  upon  generator  and 
field  loss. 


I 
I 


field  rheostat  which  is  correct,  as  the  rheostat  is  necessary  to 
control  the  voltage  and  is  pro|>erly  a  part  of  the  machine. 

The  stray  power  is  found  by  multiplying  the  current  in  the 
armature  in  the  stray  power  test  by  the  applied  voltage. 

A  preferable  method  of  determining  the  stray  power  loss  is  to 
first  construct  an  iron  loss  curvx*  and  also  take  the  friction  and 
wndage  losses  which  will  be  constant  for  a  given  speed.  To 
find  the  stray  power  loss  for  any  load,  the  watts  iron  loss  for  the 
required  generated  volts  are  found  and  added  that  to  the  con- 
stant friction  and  windage  loss  for  the  complete  stray  power 
loss.  This  also  eliminates  the  small  PR  loss  mentioned  in  the 
above  note. 

As  an  example/let  it  be  assumed  that  a  generator  of  500 
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kilowatts  rated  capacity,  1,000  amperes  at  500  volts,  is  driven  at 
its  rated  speed  by  a  motor  and  connected  to  an  external  circuit 
which  will  absorb  its  full  rated  output.  Fig.  508.  Under  these 
conditions  let  the  field  current  be  20  amperes  at  500  volts.  This 
is  somewhat  greater  than  the  field  current  would  be  at  light  load 


Fig.  509. — Diagram  of  connections  for 
measuring  armature  resistance  of  generator 
preliminary  to  calculating  armature  copper 
loss. 

on  account  of  armature  reaction,  and  IR  loss  in  armature.    The 
field  loss  will  be  20  amperes  times  500  volts  or  10,000  watts. 

Let  the  machine  be  now  shut  down  and  the  armature  resistance 
measured  as  in  Fig.  509.  Assimie  the  current  to  be  50  amperes 
and  the  drop  obtained  0.5  volt. 

E         '  0  5 

^  =  K;  cTT  ~  ^-0^  ohm  armatiu-e  resistance. 

This  is  assumed  to  be  the  average  of  the  three  separate  sets 
of  readings  with  the  armature  heated.  The  current  in  the  arma- 
ture will  be  1,000  amperes  load  current  plus  20  amperes  field 
current  or  1,020  amperes  total.  The  armature  loss  will  be  found 
from ; 

PR  =  P:        1,020-  X  0.01  =  10,404  watts  armature  loss. 

Now  let  the  machine  he  run  as  a  motor  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  it  was  driven  as  a  generator,  the  connections  being 
as  shown  in  Fig.  510.  .  A  rheostat,  however,  must  be  inserted  in 
the  field  circuit  and  another  in  the  armature  circuit.  An  am- 
meter is  connected  to  show  the  intake  for  the  armature,  while  the 
voltmeter  shows  the  potential  drop  across  it.  The  two  rheostats 
\VR  and  FR  must  be  adjusted  until  two  conditions  obtain. 
First,  tlie  voltage  on  the  voltmeter  V  must  be  equal  to  that 
which  the  armature  actually  produced  as  a  generator.     This 
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I  js  equal  to  the  terminal  voltage,  500,  plus  the  IK  drop  in  the 
armature.  1,020  multiplied  by  0.01  equals  10.2  volts,  armature 
drop.  500  volts  delivered  plus  10.2  volts  loss  equals  510.2  volts 
generated. 

Second,  the  speed  must  be  adjusted,  until  the  machine  runs  as 
a  motor  at  the  same  speed  as  that  at  which  it  was  driv^en  under 
full  load  as  a  generator.     Assuming  the  armature  under  these 

'  conditions  to  take  10  amperes,  the  stray  power  will  be  10  amperes 

multiplied  by  510.2  volts  equals  5.102  watts  loss  in  stray  power. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  stray  power  measurement  includes 

some  copper  loss  which  was  included  in  the  preceding  measure- 


e 


Q 


Fig.  510.^ — DiaKram  rif  connections  for  measuring  stray 
power  of  generator. 


"ment.     The  amount  of  this  loss.  PR,  is  very  small.     Thus  10 
amperes  squared,  multiplied  by  0.01    ohm   armature   resistance 
equals  1  watt.     It  is  evident  that  the  included  copper  loss  is  so 
small  that  it  may  be  neglected. 
Tabulating : 

ft  Field  loss 10,000  watts. 

^^^  Armature  loss 10.404  watts, 

^^V  Stray  power 5,102  watts. 

i      T 


Total  loss. 25,506  watts. 

The  generator  absorbs  its  output  500,000  watts,  plus  all  the 
losses,  25,506  watts  or  525,506  watts.  It  generates  its  output 
500,000  watts,  plus  the  armature  loss.  10,404  watts,  plus  the  field 
loss,  10,000  watts,  or  520,404  watts. 

S^^f^m;^        X   100  -  96%  electrical  efficiency. 
520.404  generated  '^  ^ 

500,000  output  ^   ^pQ  ^  95.15%  commercial  efficiency. 


525,506  intake 
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SECTION  XII  CHAPTERS  I  AND  II 

FACTORY  TESTING  OF  GENERATORS  AND  MOTORS 

TESTING  OF  MOTORS 

1.  A  motor  absorbs  16  amperes  at  220  volts.  A  prony  brake  arm  with  a 
radius  of  1  foot  pulls  20  pounds  on  the  scales  at  1,080  r.p.m.  What  is  the 
commercial  efficiency  of  the  motor  ? 

2.  A  motor  absorbs  28  amperes  at  120  volts.  A  prony  brake  arm  with  a 
radius  of  1  foot  i^ulls  32  pounds  on  the  scales  at  650  r.p.m.  What  is  the 
commercial  efficiency  of  the  motor  ? 

3.  Explain  the  method  of  measuring  the  armature  loss  in  a  generator  or 
motor.     Sketch  connections  and  give  illustration. 

4.  Explain  the  method  of  measuring  the  field  loss  in  a  generator  or  motor. 
Sketch  connections  and  give  illustration. 

5.  Explain  the  method  of  measuring  the  stray  power  in  a  motor.  Sketch 
connections.     What  operating  conditions  must  be  met  and  why  ? 

6.  Explain  the  method  of  measuring  stray  power  in  a  generator.  Sketch 
connections.     What  operating  conditions  must  be  met  and  why  ? 

7.  Having  measured  the  losses  in  a  motor,  explain  how  the  efficiency  may 
be  computed  without  measuring  either  the  output  or  the  input.     Give  formula. 

8.  Having  measured  the  losses  in  a  generator,  explain  how  the  efficiency 
would  be  determined  without  measuring  either  the  output  or  the  input. 

9.  A  generator  delivers  a  current  of  100  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  220  volts. 
Its  field  rcvsistance  is  22  ohms;  its  armature  resistance  is  .05  ohm.  When 
tested  for  stray  i)ower,  the  armature  absorbs  10  amperes.  Determine:  {a) 
The  stray  power  in  watts;  (b)  the  field  loss  in  watts;  (c)  the  armature  loss 
in  watts;  (d)  the  commercial  efficiency  at  full  load. 

10.  A  220-voll  50-ampere  motor  runs  1,000  r.p.m.  It^  armature  resistance 
is  0.1  of  an  ohm;  its  field  resistance  is  44  ohms.  When  running  at  full  spetnl 
with  no  load,  its  armature  absorbs  5  amperes.  Determine:  (o)  The  stray 
power  in  watts;  (b)  the  commercial  efficiency. 
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FACTORY  TESTING  OP  GENERATORS  AND  MOTORS 

FIELD  SATURATION  AND  IRON  LOSS  CURVES 

Fig.  511  shows  the  connections  for  taking  the  data  from  which 
to  construct  the  field  saturation  curve  of  a  generator.  Here  a 
motor-generator  set  is  designed  to  nin  at  constant  speed.  The 
volts  generated  in  the  armature  at  different  excitations  are 
plotted  against  the  current  in  amperes  in  the  generator  field. 
In  a  test  of  a  small  2  kilowatt  machine  the  data  under  generator 
in  the  following  table  were  obtained. 


I 


Motor 

Generator 

Volts 

Armature 

Armature 

Speed 

Field 

Generated 

amperes 

watts 

amperes 

volts 

228 

1.30 

296.4 

1880 

0.00 

8  (residual) 

228 

1.35 

307.8- 

1880 

0.10 

86 

228 

1.40 

319.1 

1880    ' 

0.15 

130 

228 

1.50 

342.0 

1880 

0.20 

160 

228 

1.55 

3.53.4 

1880 

0.25 

188 

■228 

1.60 

364.8 

1880 

0.30 

208 

■228 

1.80 

410.4 

1880 

0.40 

240 

From  this  data,  the  curve.  Fig.  .SI 2,  was  constructed.  The 
first  point  on  the  curvx*  indicates  the  residual  voltage  generated 
without  any  current  in  the  field.  When  the  field  excitation  is 
incre^ised,  the  voltage  rises  and  the  curve  gradually  bends  over  as 
saturation  approaches.  This  curve  is  really  a  penneabiUty  curve 
of  the  iron  or  steel  structure  constituting  the  field  frame.  It 
shows  the  quality  of  the  iron  or  steel  of  the  field  frame's  magnetic 
circuit  and  the  degree  of  saturation  to  which  it  is  worked. 

An  iron  loss  curve  shows  the  watts  absorbed  by  the  motor 
to  supply  the  losses  due  to  eddy  currents  and  hysteresis  in  the 
armature  of  the  generator  at  different  degrees  of  saturation. 
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The  data  may  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  the  data  for  the 
field  saturation  curve.  It  is  shown  under  motor  in  the  preceding 
table.    When  there  is  no  load  on  the  armature  of  the  generator 


Fig.  511. — Diagram  of  connections  for  securing  data  upon  which  to  con- 
struct field  saturation  and  iron  loss  curves  for  generator. 

and  when  its  field  circuit  is  open,  the  input  to  the  motor  from  the 
line  is  simply  the  power  required  to  supply  the  windage  and. 
friction  losses  in  the  two  machines  and  the  eddy  current  and 
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Fig.  512. — Field  saturation  or  open  circuit  characteristic  curve 
of  generator. 

hysteresis  loss  in  the  motor  armature.  In  the  2-kilowatt  motor 
generator  set  referred  to,  this  input  was  1.3  amperes  at  228  volts, 
which  is  296.4  watts. 
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Now  when  the  field  of  the  generator  is  excited,  more  power 
will  be  required  to  drive  it.  This  increase  in  power  demanded  by 
the  motor  to  drive  the  generator,  when  its  field  is  fully  excited 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to  drive  the  generator  without 
field  excitation,  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  power  required  to 
supply  the  eddy  current  and  hysteresis  losses  in  the  generator* 
The  particular  loss  at  any  instant  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
excitation  of  the  generator.  The  higher  the  excitation  the  greater 
the  loss.  As  the  current  is  increased  in  the  generator  field  and 
the  resulting  voltage  rises,  it  wnll  be  observed  that  the  input  to 
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Fig.  513, — Iron  loss  curve  for  generator  illustrating  how  various  stray 
power   losses   may   be   analyzed, 

the  motor  armature  also  rises.  Thus»  beginning  with  8  volts 
due  to  the  residual  field  of  the  generator  and  a  motor  intake  of 
L3  amperes^  when  the  field  current  has  been  raised  in  successive 
steps  to  0.4  ampere,  and  the  generated  voltage  to  240,  the  input 
to  the  motor  has  increased  to  1.8  amperes  or  410.4  watts. 
From  this  data  the  iron  loss  curve  may  be  constructed.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig,  513.  Here  the  generated  volts  are  plotted 
against  the  motor  armature  watts.  The  first  point  of  this  curve 
waT  obtained  by  laying  off  on  a  horizontal  line»  0A¥,  296,4  watts 
input,  when  the  field  of  the  generator  was  not  excited.  As  the 
excitation  of  the  field  was  gradually  increased*  th^ 
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age  rose  to  O-B,  while  the  input  to  the  motor  annature  increased 
from  O'W,  296 A  watts,  to  the  extent  of  W-Z,  114  watts,  making 
a  total  O'Z,  410.4  watts.     Thus  the  curve  W-D  is  obtained. 

For  greater  accuracy,  the  increased  PR  loss  in  the  motor 
must  be  deducted  from  the  iron  loss  watts.  This  is  because  the 
increased  current  taken  by  the  motor  causes  an  increased  loss  in 
the  copper  of  the  motor  armature,  which  is  not  justly  chargeable 
to  the  generator. 

If  the  hysteresis  and  eddy  ciurents  in  the  generator,  W-Z, 
amount  to  114  watts,  the  motor  and  generator  being  duplicates 
of  each  other,  it  may  be  assumed  that  an  equal  amount  of  power 
was  consumed  by  hysteresis  and  eddy  currents  in  the  motor. 
Reckoning  this  114  watts  back  from  W  will  give  a  point  X;  thus 
X'Z  will  represent  the  hysteresis  and  eddy  current  losses  in  both 
motor  and  generator. 

•  As  the  eddy  current  loss  is  very  small,  this  may  be  practically 
considered  all  hysteresis  loss  provided  the  field  poles  are  also 
laminated.  Deducting  the  114  watts  hysteresis  loss  in  the 
motor,  W'Xy  from  the  friction  losses  in  generator  and  motor 
and  hysteresis  in  motor,  O-W,  leaves  182  watts  friction  losses  in 
generator  and  motor,  O-X.  As  the  machines  are  duplicates, 
this  may  be  divided  in  half,  assigning  91  watts  to  friction  losses 
in  generator,  and  91  watts  to  friction  losses  in  motor.  These 
losses  may  aj^ain  be  divided  by  a  measurement  of  the  brush  fric- 
tion. To  obtain  this,  the  set  was  run  without  load  on  the 
generator  but  with  the  brushes  on  the  commutator.  The  input 
into  the  motor  was  1.2  amperes  at  228  volts,  which  is  273.5 
watts.  Carefully  observing  the  input  to  the  motor  armature, 
the  brushes  were  then  lifted  from  the  generator's  commutator. 
This  relieved  the  motor  of  a  load  equal  to  the  generator  brush 
friction.  The  motor  ]:)romptly  reduced  its  intake  to  1.05  am- 
peres at  228  volts  or  239.4  watts.  Subtracting  the  latter  from 
the  former  gives  34  watts  which  is  the  brush  friction  for  the 
generator.  vScparating  this  from  91  watts  total  friction  loss, 
5- A',  gives  R-X,  or  57  watts  for  bearing  friction  and  windage. 
Assuming  the  bnish  friction  to  be  the  same  in  the  motor  it  may 
be  deducted  from  0-5,  leaving  T-S  for  bearing  friction  and 
windage  in  that  machine.  Thus,  in  Fig.  513.  a  graphic  analysis 
of  the  stray  power  in  motor  and  generator  can  be  ascertained. 
A  study  may  then  be  made  of  these  losses  and  if  they  appear  to 
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^the  designing  engineer  to  be  excessive,  steps  may  be  taken  to 

■reduce  them. 

H^  Loading  Back  Tests 

H  Small  generators  may  be  tested  for  efficiency,  by  loading  them 
ftipon  lamps  or  other  resistance.  Difficulty  ts  experienced,  how- 
ever, in  finding  a  load  which  will  conveniently  absorb  the  output 
of  large  machines*  Furthermore,  the  power  required  to  operate 
large  machines  under  full  load  conditions  would  prove  very 
costly.  Both  of  these  ilillficuUies  are  overcome  in  the  Loading 
Back  Test*  This  test  was  designed  by  Hopkinson  in  England. 
It  is  best  adapted  for  testing  duplicate  machines  which  are  alike 
in  all  particulars.  It  is  a  very  economical  and  convenient  method. 
he  general  scheme  consists  in  connecting  the  two  machines 
upon  the  same  shaft,  one  operating  as  a  motor  and  one  as  a 
[generator.  The  motor  supplies  power  through  its  shaft  mechan- 
ically to  drive  the  generator.  The  generator  supplies  electrical 
ergy  through  a  circuit  to  drive  the  motor.  Each  machine  falls 
ort  of  being  able  to  furnish  the  required  power  to  drive  the 
other,  under  full  load,  by  the  amount  of  losses  therein.  Assume 
two  duplicate  machines  of  500  kilowatts  capacity  each,  thus 
coupled.  Let  the  efficiency  of  each  be  95%.  The  losses  in  each 
machine  would  thus  be  5%  of  500  kilowatts  or  25  kilowatts. 
The  motor  thus  lacks  25  kilowatts  of  sufficient  power  to  drive 
the  generator,  but  is  able  to  supply  it  with  475  kilowatts.  The 
generator  lacks  25  kilowatts  of  being  able  to  drive  the  motor, 
but  is  able  to  supply  it  with  475  kilowatts.  If,  now.  the  sum  of 
these  two  sets  of  losses,  or  50  kilowatts,  be  supplied  from  some 
external  source,  the  motor  with  this  outside  assistance  would  be 
able  to  drive  the  generator  and  the  generator  with  the  outside 
assistance  would  be  able  to  drive  the  motor  and  both  machines 
would  operate  under  full  load  and  a  total  of  1,000  kilowatts  would 
be  circulating.  The  two  machines  could  thus  be  tested  under 
full  load  conditions  while  the  total  energy  wasted  would  be 
merely  the  50  kilowatts  supplied  from  without. 

There  are  three  schemes  for  supplying  these  losses.  In  the 
Kapp  test,  the  losses  are  supplied  electrically  from  a  separate 
source  in  shunt  with  the  generator  of  tlie  set.  In  the  Hopkinson 
test  the  losses  are  supplied  mechanically  by  means  of  a  separate 
driving  motor  connected  to  the  motor-generator  set  under  test, 
which  thereby  aids  in  driving  the  set.     In  the  Potier  test,  the 
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losses  are  supplied  electrically  by  means  of  a  separate  source  in 
series  with  the  generator  of  the  set  being  tested. 

Loading  back  tests  are  commonly  designated  as  the  Hopkinson 
tests  because  Hopkinson  conceived  the  scheme  of  loading  the 
motor  upon  the  generator  and  then  loading  the  generator  back 
upon  the  motor,  but  the  plan  of  supplying  these  losses  electrically 
from  a  source  in  shunt  with  the  generator  is  due  to  Kapp. 

Kapp  Test 

The  connections  for  the  Kapp  test  are  shown  in  Fig.  514.  The 
fields  of  both  generator  and  motor  are  supplied  from  the  separate 
source  L-L,  through  rheostat  F-/?,  ammeters  being  in  series  and 
voltmeters  in  shunt  therewith  to  indicate  the  power  absorbed  in 
these  circuits.     The  armature  of  the  motor  is  supplied  from  the 


Fig.  514. — Diagram  of  cxjnnections  for  Kapp  loading  back  test. 

auxiliary  source  through  starting  box  S-B  and  ammeter  A\. 
An  additional  circuit  is  provided  between  the  motor  and  gener- 
ator which  includes  an  ammeter  ^43  to  show  the  circulating  cur- 
rent, and  a  circuit  breaker  C-B  with  a  voltmeter  Vj  across  its 
terminals. 

A  voltmeter  Vi  is  placed  across  the  motor  armature  and 
another  V2  across  the  j^enerator  armature.  With  the  set  stand- 
ing still  and  disconnected  from  the  line,  the  first  step  in  the 
loading  back  test  is  to  energize  the  field  of  the  motor  to  full 
strength  and  admit  current  through  the  starting  box  gradually 
to  the  armature  of  the  motor.  The  set  comes  up  to  speed,  after 
which  the  field  of  the  generator  is  excited.  The  voltage  of  the 
generator  is  shown  on  V2,  which  should  be  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  counter  e.m.f.  of  the  motor  shown  on  Vi.  This  may  be 
insured  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  generator's  field  strength. 
Under  these  conditions  voltmeter  V3  should  read  zero.  Should 
the  generator's  field  be  excited  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  e.m.fs. 
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of  the  motor  and  generator  would  be  thrown  in  series  instead  of 
in  opposition.  Under  these  conditions  voltmeter  Vz  would  show 
twice  the  voltage  of  one  machine.  If  this  happens,  the  field  of 
the  generator  should  be  reversed.  It  should  be  then  adjusted 
until  Vt  shows  a  voltage  slightly  higher  than  Vi.  The  excess 
will  be  indicated  by  Vj.  The  circtiit  breaker  C-B  should  then 
be  closed.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  small  current  circulating 
between  the  motor  and  generator  which  will  be  registered  on 
Az.  The  amount  of  power  circulating  may  now  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  excitation  of  the  generator's  field.  As  the  cur- 
rent from  the  generator  flows  through  the  motor  armature,  it 
reacts  at  the  same  time  through  the  generator  shaft  upon  the 
motor  and  calls  for  more  power  mechanically.  As  the  motor 
reacts  under  this  load  it  calls  for  more  current,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  generator.  If  the  generator's  field  will  not  admit  of  a 
sufficient  increase  in  strength  to  circulate  the  entire  output  of 
power  required,  as  might  be  the  case  when  the  field  rheostat  was 
all  cut  out,  a  still  further  increase  in  circulating  current  may  be 
obtained  by  weakening  the  field  of  the  motor.  When  the  rated 
output  of  the  generator  is  reached,  the  two  machines  may  be 
continuously  operated  under  full  load  conditions  as  long  as  may 
be  desired.  This  method  of  testing  overloads  the  motor  arma- 
ture to  the  extent  of  the  combined  losses  of  both  machines  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  field  losses,  and  therefore  unequal  heat- 
ing and.  possibly  different  efficiencies  may  result.  In  the  test 
upon  the  2-kilowatt  set  referred  to,  the  data  in  the  following 
table  were  obtained  while  loading  back: 

Motor 


Speed 

Field  volts 
drop 

Field  current 

Line  volts 

External 
current 

Total 

armature 

current 

1880 

145 

03 

224 

3.5 

11.5 

Generator 


Circulating 
current 

Voltage  of  circulat- 
ing current 

Field  current 

Field  volts  droj) 

8 

225 

0.4 

224 

The  data  from  the  loading  back  test  may  now  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  efficiency  of  each  of  the  two  machines. 
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The  generator  is  loaded  to  its  rated  capacity,  but  as  the  motor 
has  to  supply  the  losses  in  both  motor  and  generator  (with  the 
exception  of  the  two  fields)  its  armature  has  to  absorb  these 
losses  in  addition  to  the  rated  output  of  the  generator.  This 
overloads  the  motor  in  this  particular  case  nearly  50%.  Never- 
theless the  efficiency  of  the  two  machines  came  out  about  the 
same.     The  calculations  are  as  follows: 

Generator 
Watts  delivered  =     8  X  225         =  1.800 

Field  loss  =0.4X224         =    89.6 

Armature  loss   =    8«  X  1.6  =  102.4 

Q.                          410  (G  and  M)      ^^.^ 
Stray  power      = ^^ — ^ ~  205.0 

Total  loss  =  297 


Power  absorbed  by  generator  =  2,197  watts 

1^00  delivered  ^  ^^^      ^^^    ^  . 
2197  absorbed  ^  ^^  =  «2%  efficiency. 

Motor 

The  motor  supplies  all  the  watts  absorbed  by  the  generator 
except  generator  field. 

Power  absorbed  by  generator        =  2197 
Power  absorbed  by  generator  field  =     90 

Motor  delivers =  2.107 

Field  loss  =    0.3  X  145      =    43.5 

Armature  loss  =  11.5«X  1.6      =  211.6 

Q.                         410  (G  and  M)  _  .^.  ^ 
Stray  power     = n; =  20^  .0 

Total  loss  =  460 


Power  absorbed  by  motor  =  2,567  watts. 

2107  delivered  .  .  .^^      ^^^    cc  • 
r,^^^    , — r-j  X  100  =  82%  efficiencv. 
2^67  absorbed 

The  armature's  resistance  was  obtained  by  taking  separate 
sets  of  readings  on  the  two  machines  with  different  currents  in 
each  case  and  averaging  the  result. 

Because  of  the  unequal  load  on  the  two  machines  involved  in 
the  test  just  dc^scribcd,  it  is  customary  to  load  the  generator  back 
into  the  line  and  make  separate  tests  on  the  motor  and  generator, 
each  being  fully  loaded  during  the  period  it  is  under  test. 
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SECTION  XII 


CHAPTER  III 


FACTORY  TESTING  OF  GENERATORS  AND  MOTORS 
FIELD  SATURATION  AND  IRON  LOSS  CURVES 

1.  Explain  the  method  of  obtaining  the  field  saturation  cur\'e  of  a  generator. 
What  does  this  curve  indicate  ?    Sketch  connections.     Draw  a  sample  curve. 

2.  Explain  the  method  of  determining  the  iron  loss  in  a  generator.     What 
does  this  indicate  ?    Sketch  connections.    Draw  a  sample  curve. 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  "loading  back"  test  ? 

4.  What  is  the  difiference  between  the  Kapp,  Hopkinson  and  Potier  "load- 
ing back*'  tests  ? 

5.  Sketch  connections  for  performing  the  Kapp  "loading  back"  test. 

6.  Give  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  various  steps  involved  in  performing 
the  Kapp  "loading  back"  test. 


SECTION  XIII  CHAPTER  I 

DESIGN  OF  DIRECT-CURRENT  MACHINES 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  design  of  dynamos  is  the  result  of  the  application  of 
certain  fundamental  fonnulas  combined  with  the  results  of  lonj; 
experience  based  on  a  multitude  of  experiments. 

An  electric  generator  may  be  considered  as  a  mass  of  steel 
and  a  mass  of  co'pper.  The  object  of  the  steel  is  to.  furnish  a 
path  for  the  magnetic  flux.  The  mass  of  copper  provides  a  path 
for  the  electric  currents.  There  are  thus  two  elements  in  a 
generator:  Flux  capacity  and  Current  capacity.  These  factors 
form  the  foundation  of  the  machine.  The  basis  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electrical  energy  in  a  d3mamo-electric  machine  is  the  total 
flux  passing  the  air  gap  between  field  and  armature.  This  flux  is 
cut  during  rotation  by  a  belt  of  electrical  conductors  occupying 
the  surface  of  the  armature.  The  flux  capacity  of  the  machine 
is  proportional  to  the  air  gap  area,  which  in  turn  is  measured  by 
the  circumference  of  the  armature  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the 
armature  core.  If  D  represents  the  armature  diameter  and  L 
its  length,  the  total  flux  is  then  proportional  to  D  times  L. 

The  flux  capacity  for  a  given  area  of  air  gap  is  not  the  same 
in  all  machines,  yet  for  a  given  type  it  is  fairly  well  fixed.  In 
general,  the  flux  capacity  of  any  machine  will  increase  directly 
with  the  diameter  of  the  armature  and  directly  with  the  length 
of  the  core.  These  dimensions  of  the  armature  may  also  be 
taken  to  represent  the  area  of  the  -air  gap.  Therefore  any 
changes  in  the  design  of  the  machine  which  either  increase  or 
decrease  the  area  of  the  air  gap,  will  affect  the  flux  capacity  in 
a  corresponding  manner.  The  steel  of  the  field  structure  through 
which  the  flux  path  is  completed  is  incidental.  It  is  simply 
employed  to  fnake  the  air  gap  flux  possible. 

The  conductors  on  the  armature  surface  may  be  considered  as 
having  a  definite  cross-sectional  area.  The  total  area  is  equal 
to  the  cross-section  of  all  the  copper  in  one  slot  multipUed  by 
the  number  of  slots.  This  total  area  of  copper  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  wire  which  will  give  a  measure  of  the  ampere- 
conductor capacity,  that  is,  the  current  which  the  total  number 
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conductors  would  be  capable  of  carrying  when  connected  in 
parallel-  If  this  cylindrical  belt  be  considered  as  one  large  wire* 
then  the  total  current  carried  would  represent  the  ampere-con- 
ductor capacity  of  the  winding      Thus,  if  the  armature  contained 

■  JOO  conductors,  each  conductor  carrying  5  amperes,  the  total 

"ampere-conductor  capacity  when  the  wires  were  all  connected  in 
parallel  would  be  500  ampere-conductors.  The  ampere-con- 
ductor capacity  is  solely  dependent  upon  the  total  cross-section 
of  the  copper.  Therefore  if  all  of  the  other  factors  are  fixed,  the 
cross  section  of  copper  will  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  armature,  but  it  is  independent  of  the  armature 
length.  That  is,  the  ampere-conductor  capacity  is  proportional 
to  the  armature  diameter  only. 

As  the  flux  capacity  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  air 
gap  and  as  the  ampere-conductor  capacity  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  total  copper ».  these  two  factors  form  the  basis  of  the 

fc  capacity  of  an)^  electrical  generator. 

»  For  a  given  amount  of  copper,  the  ampere  capacity  will  de- 
pend on  how  well  the  conductors  are  ventilated.  Therefore,  for 
a  given  temperature  rise,  the  better  the  ventilation  the  more 
amperes  can  be  carried  by  a  given  cross-section  of  copper.  This 
means  that  good  design  will  necessitate  a  well  ventilated  arma- 
ture. With  a  given  ventilation  and  a  fixed  diameter  of  arma- 
ture, and  a  given  cross-section  of  armature  wire,  the  total  am- 
pere-conductor capacity  is  fixed.  That  is»  if  all  of  the  wires  on 
the  annature  are  united  to  form  a  single  conductort  there  is  a 
sufficient  cross-section  of  copper  to  carry  a  definite  ntimber  of 
amperes,  but  if  these  conductors  are  so  connected  as  to  use  half 
of  them  to  carry  the  current  back  along  the  armature  surface 
and  the  other  half  to  carry  the  ciu^rent  forward  on  the  armature, 
the  number  of  efTcctive  conductors  will  have  doubled  but  the 
current  carried  will  be  halved,  yet  the  product  of  the  amperes 
and  conductors  remains  constant.  Thus,  an  armature  of  fixed 
proportions  may  deliver  500  amperes  from  1  conductor  or  1 
ampere  from  500  conductors. 

Next  consider  the  relation  of  these  three  factors,  flux,  amperes 
and  conductors,  with  respect  to  each  other.  As  the  flux  capac- 
ity is  fixed,  for  a  given  size  armature,  and  the  ampere-conduc- 
tor capacity  is  fixed,  their  product,  which  is  a  factor  of  the  out- 
put of  the  machine,  is  also  fixed.    The  amperes  can  be  reduced 
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and  the  number  of  conductors  Increased  by  properly  connecting 
the  conductors  on  the  annature. 

When  the  armature  is  rotated,  the  voltage  generated  will  de- 
pend upon  the  flux,  the  speed,  and  the  number  of  conductors 
connected  in  series.  The  output  is  dependent  upon  the  product 
of  the  volts  and  amperes.  Therefore,  the  output  must  be  pro- 
portional to  flux,  speed,  conductors  and  amperes.  These  four 
factors  may  be  varied  through  a  great  range  and  it  is  this  varia- 
tion that  admits  of  the  many  different  ratings  which  are  obtain- 
able from  a  given  amount  of  steel  and  copper. 

In  the  above  equation  the  watts  output,  W,  equals  the  flux,  *. 
times  the  speed,  S,  times  the  number  of  conductors,  Z,  times  the 
amperes,  J,  times  a  constant,  K.    A  consideration  of  this  formula 


Fig.  515. 

will  emphasize  a  number  of  facts.  Observe  that  a  maximum  flux 
and  a  maximum  number  of  ampere-conductors  must  be  employed 
if  a  maximum  output  is  to  !)e  obtained,  from  an  armature  of 
^Mvcn  dimensions.  But  there  is  a  limited  space  available  for  the 
ilux,  and  the  conductors  on  an  armature  of  given  size.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  an  armature  of  fixed  dimensions  and  rated  for 
a  j^'iven  output  shall  always  carry  the  same  flux,  but  if  that  flux 
is  fixed  the  ampere-eonduct(^rs  will  also  be  fixed,  and  while 
these  factors  may  be  altered,  the  alteration  of  one   necessitates 
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^changing  the  other.  That  is,  if  the  flux  is  increased  the  ampere- 
conductors must  be  decreased  and  vice  versa.  Therefore  an 
armature  of  given  diameter  and  lenjf>th  may  be  designed  to  carry 
a  large  amount  of  flux  and  a  small  number  of  ampere-conductors 
or  it  may  be  arranged  to  carry  a  small  amount  of  flux  and  a  large 
number    of    ampere-conductors.     The    former    conditions    are 

•  illustrated  in  Fig,  515.  This  machine  involves  a  large  amount  of 
steel  and  a  small  amount  of  copper.  Such  a  machine  is  rela- 
tively heavy.  It  would,  however,  be  efficient  in  operation. 
The  other  machine  involves  a  large  amount  of  copper  and  a 
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Fig.  516, 

small  amount  of  steel.  This  construction  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
516  and  would  be  relatively  lighter  in  weight,  Its  efficiency. 
however,  in  operating,  would  be  lower  than  the  preceding 
machine.  One  may  be  regarded  as  a  steel  machine  because  steel 
predominates,  the  other  as  a  copper  machine  because  copper 
predominates.  For  a  given  kilowatt  output,  it  is  thus  possible 
to  get  the  desired  result  from  two  machines  totally  different  in 
design. 

As  the  flux  enters  the  armature  perpendicular  to  the  wires 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  output  of  the  armature  could  be 
increased  by  using  very  narrow  and  deep  slots  instead  of  having 
them  wide  and  shallow.  This  is  true  to  a  limited  extent.  Good 
practice  requires  that  the  slots  be  made  comparatively  deep  but 
the  ultimate  depth  is  restricted  by  other  considerations.     Deep 
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slots  involve  more  self-induction  when  the  current  reverses  in 
the  conductors  than  is  the  case  with  shallow  slots.  This  is  be- 
cause the  conductors  in  deep  slots  are  largely  surrounded  by 
iron,  which  results  in  high  self-induction  when  the  current  in  the 
conductors  attempts  to  change,  while  the  conductors  in  shallow 
slots  have  less  iron  in  proximity  thereto  and  consequently  there 
is  less  e.m.f .  of  self-induction.  It  is  therefore  permissible  to  use 
deep  slots  with  slow-speed  machines  where  the  time  permitted 
for  the  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  conductors  during  commu- 
tation is  prolonged,  while  high-speed  machines  must  necessarily 
employ  relatively  shallow  slots  if  the  reversal  of  the  current  in 
the  conductors  is  to  be  effected  without  sparking  in  the  rela- 
tively limited  time  that  the  coil  is  short-circuited  by  the  brush. 
Fiuthermore  the  slow-speed  machines  require  a  large  amount  of 
copper  to  insure  high  efficiency  in  operation  while  the  high-speed 
machines  may  be  constructed  with  relatively  less  copper. 

For  the  same  field  frame  and  armature  dimensions  a  variety 
of  outputs  may  be  obtained,  depending  on  the  speed.  Thus,  if 
flux  and  conductors  alone  are  considered  there  may  be  obtained 
from  the  same  structure: 

100  kilowatts  at  100  r.p.m. 
200  kilowatts  at  200  r.p.m. 
500  kilowatts  at  500  r.p.m. 

If  the  machine  is  designed  to  produce  100  volts  at  100  r.p.m. 
and  give  100  kilowatts,  then  at  200  r.p.m.  it  will  give  200  volts 
and  200  kilowatts  and  at  500  r.p.m.  it  will  give  500  volts  and  500 
kilowatts. 

In  practice  there  are  electrical  and  mechanical  limitations 
which  prevent  this  principle  being  extended  indefinitely. 

The  voltage  generated  in  a  given  structtu'e  depends  upon  the 
flux,  speed  and  conductors.  If  the  speed  is  fixed,  the  number  of 
conductors  in  series  must  be  increased  to  increase  the  voltage. 
Now  as  the  product  of  the  amperes  and  conductors  is  a  constant 
quantity  for  a  given  size  armature,  the  number  of  conductors 
may  be  increased  only  by  reducing  the  ampere  capacity.  Thus, 
the  same  frame  may  be  used  to  produce: 

100  volts  X  1000  amperes  =  100  kilowatts  at  100  r.p.m.,  or 

200  volts  X    500  amperes  =  100  kilowatts  at  100  r.p.m. 
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In  the  latter  case  there  are  twice  the  number  of  conductors  in 
series  and  therefore  twice  the  voltage  but  the  ampere  capacity 
has  been  halved. 

The  above  outhned  facts  may  be  emphasized  by  observing 
that  the  capacity  of  a  given  frame  structure  is  proportional  to  the 
speed,  while  the  voltage  at  a  given  speed  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  conductors  connected  in  series  on  an  armature. 

Next  consider  the  effect  of  changing  the  current  in  the  arma- 
ture. If  the  total  amperes  required  is  large,  a  large  ntimber  of 
paths  through  the  winding  will  be  needed.  This  will  necessitate 
a  large  number  of  poles  in  the  field.  Thus,  machines  of  large 
ampere  capacity  will  naturally  be  multipolar.  Machines  hav- 
ing but  a  small  ampere  output,  even  though  designed  for  high 
voltage,  may  be  constructed  with  a  fewer  number  of  poles. 

Increasing  the  length  of  an  armature  increases  the  flux 
capacity,  as  already  pointed  out,  but  it  does  not  increase  the 
ampere-conductor  capacity  for  the  ampere-conductors  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  electrical  circuit  at  all;  there- 
fore the  output  of  an  armature  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
simple  length. 

Increasing  the  diameter  of  an  armature  increases  both  the 
flux  capacity  and  the  ampere-conductor  capacity.  Thus, 
doubling  the  diameter  will  double  the  ability  to  carry  flux.  The 
circumference  and  consequently  the  number  of  slots  and  there- 
fore the  ampere-conductor  capacity  will  likewise  be  doubled, 
This  would  quadruple  the  armature's  capacity.  Therefore  the 
output  of  an  armature  increases  directly  with  the  square  of  the 
diameter. 

Combining  these  two  facts,  the  statement  may  be  made  that 
the  output  of  any  armature  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  its  diameter  multiplied  by  its  length. 

The  output  in  watts  will  therefore  be  P  =  I>^  X  L  X  r,p.m, 
X  output  factor.  The  aim  of  the  designer  is  toward  obtaining  a 
high  ou^ut  factor  for  a  given  diameter,  length  and  speed.  Good 
design  will  therefore  result  in  a  large  output  at  a  minimum  cost. 
One  of  the  essential  factors  contributing  to  this  result  will  be 
good  ventilation. 


SECTION  XIII  CHAPTER  II 

DESIGN  OF  DIRECT-CURRENT  MACHINES 

ARMATURE  DESIGN 

The  development  of  the  complete  formula  for  the  output  of 
an  armature  will  now  be  discussed.     The  meaning  of  the  letters 
used  in  the  following  expressions  are: 
p  =  number  of  poles  in  field. 
4>  =  magnetic  flux  per  pole. 
5  =  revolutions  per  minute. 

Z  =  total  number  of  face  conductors  on  armattu-e. 
m  =  number  of  paths  for  current  through  armature  winding. 
D  =  diameter  of  armature  in  inches. 
L  =  length  of  armature  in  inches. 
Bg  =  flux  density  in  lines  of  force  per  square  inch,  in  air  gap. 
i  =  current  in  amperes  in  one  armature  conductor. 
/  =  total  armature  current. 

K  =  ampere-conductors  per  inch  of  circumference. 
The  number  of  lines  of  force  cut  by  each  conductor  on  the 
armature  per  second  is : 

60  .  ^^^ 

If  an  armature  revolves  60  revolutions  per  minute  and  the 
flux  per  pole  is  500,000  and  there  are  2  poles  in  the  field,  then: 

2X500,000X60  ,c^fv^nfv^v  ff  ^u  u  ^      . 
y^ =   1 ,000,000  Imes  of  force  cut  by  each  conductor 

in  one  revolution. 

Thus,  if  in  Fig.  502,  500,000  lines  entered  the  armature  from 
one  pole  and  left  at  the  other  pole,  a  single  conductor  on  the  cir- 
cumference would  cut  that  flux  twice  or  a  total  of  one  million 
lines  in  one  revolution,  which,  as  stated,  would  be  accomplished 
in  one  second. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  cut  10^  lines  of  force  in  one  second  to 
generate  one  volt,  the  average  voltage  generated  in  the  above 
conductor  will  be: 

p  ^  s 


108  X  60  (^^ 
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This  is  the  average  voltage  because,  when  the  conductor  is 

[at  >1,  Ftg.  502,  it  will  generate  no  voltage  and  at  B  it  will  generate 

la   maximum  voltage.     As  the  conductor  varies  in  position  in 

tits  rotation^  the  voltage  obtained  in  the  above  expression  will  be 

neither  the  zero  nor  maximiun,  but  the  average. 

If  the  armature  winding  has  ''m''  paths  connected  in  parallel, 
then  the  number  of  conductors  in  series  in  each  path  will  be: 

^^/^s  the  total  voltage  developed  by  the  armature  is  the  same 
as  the  voltage  of  one  path,  combining  formulas  2  and  3  gives  the 
total  voltage,  thus: 

p^Z  s 


E  = 


10''  X  60  ^  m    ^^ 


10-*  X  60  X  m 


(5) 


That  is,  the  voltage  developed  in  one  conductor  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  conductors  in  series  in  one  path  gives  the  total 
voltage  generated  in  the  armature  winding. 

The  total  armature  currents  /  divides  through  "w"  paths  in 
the  armature.     If  i  represents  the  current  per  path  then 

/  =  m  X  i.  (6) 

The  power  in  watts  produced  by  the  armature  is  equal  to  the 
generated  voltage  multiplied  by  the  total  armature  current. 


P  =  EI    (7)       = 


PX4>  X  Z  X  s  w      .  ^  p^^^sj 
10*  X  60  X  w        ^'      lO-*  X  60* 


(8) 


Here  the  equivalent  for  the  total  voltage  and  the  equivalent 
for  the  total  current  are  multiplied  together  to  get  equation 
8.  This  eliminates  m,  the  number  of  paths.  Now  Zi  equals  the 
total  ampere-conductors  on  the  armature  and  p^  equals  the 
total  magnetic  flux  from  all  the  poles  entering  or  leaving  the 
armature.     Therefore 

p  _  total  magnetic  Jinx  X  total  ampere-conductors  X  r  p  m,      .^^ 

^         ^    ._  lo-^xW  ^^ 

The  total  flitx  may  be  expressed  another  way  as  follows: 

p^=  %  w  D  L  Bg.  (10) 

Where  w  D  L  represents  the  total  number  of  square  inches  on 
the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  armature  and  %  equals  the  per- 
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centage  of  the  armature  surface  embraced  by  both  pole  pieces. 
Multiplying  the  product  of  these  four  factors  by  Bg,  the  number 
of  lines  of  force  per  square  inch  in  the  gap  space  between  the 
poles  and  the  armature,  gives  the  total  flux  p^,  in  the  machine. 
The  total  ampere-conductors  on  the  armature  surface  are: 

Zi^tKD.  (11) 

Inserting  the  values  thus  obtained  in  equation  9,  gives: 

Wans  =  %-D^^B,.DK  ^  ^.  (j2) 

Simplifying  the  above  gives  the  complete  formula  for  watts 
generated : 

^  %^D^LBgKs 

yyo^         io»  X  60  ^^^ 

This  equation  contains  six  unknown  quantities.  The  watts 
desired  are  known  and  t  is  a  constant.     The  variables    are: 

Per  cent  of  armature  circumference  embraced  by  pole  pieces. 

Armature  diameter. 

Armature  length. 

Flux  density  in  air  gap. 

Ampere-conductors  per  inch  of  circumference. 

Revolutions  per  minute. 

Only  one  of  these  can  be  calculated  by  the  formula.  The 
other  five  must  be  arbitrarily  assigned.  The  skill  of  the  design- 
ing engineer  lies  in  his  ability  to  assign  suitable  values  to  these 
various  quantities. 

The  watts  given  in  the  above  formula  represent  the  power 
generated  in  the  machine.  The  difference  between  that  and  the 
power  delivered,  is  small,  and  may  be  neglected  in  machines  of  50 
kilowatts  and  upwards.  The  difference  between  the  power 
delivered  and  the  power  generated  is  the  amotmt  of  the  elec- 
trical losses  in  field  and  armature. 

rry.      1    i.  •    1    £c  •  Power  delivered 

The  electncal  efficiency  =  :Fi =• 

Power  generated 

The  electrical  efficiency  in  machines  of  one  kilowatt  is  about 
809;  and  in  machines  of  500  to  1,000  kilowatts.  91)4%  to  98%. 

The  percentage  of  armature  circumference  embraced  by  the 
pole  pieces  should  be  as  large  as  practical  and  yet  leave  a  suitable 
gap  for  commutating  purposes.     If  the  percentage  is  small,  the 
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flux  emanating  from  the  pole  will  be  small.  This  would  mean  a 
small  flux  capacity  and  therefore  a  small  output.  If  the  per- 
centage is  too  large,  there  will  be  leakage  across  the  adjacent 
pole  tips  and  too  narrow  a  space  to  admit  of  commutation.  As 
a  definite  time  is  required  to  reverse  the  current  in  a  coil,  a 
definite  gap  space  is  essential  between  adjacent  pole  tips.  The 
field  poles  may  cover  from  60%  to  80%  of  the  armatiue  cir- 
cumference.    The  usual  amount  is  75%. 

The  diameter  of  the  armature  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
capacity  of  the  machine.  While  all  of  the  other  variable  factors 
■  affect  the  output  in  simple  direct  proportion,  the  watts  delivered 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  armature's  diameter.  Sometimes  this 
factor  is  determined  by  the  equation ^  the  others  being  assigned, 
but  as  the  armature  diameter  has  a  direct  bearing  on  two  or 
three  other  factors,  it  is  best  to  have  it  known  or  assumed.  If 
the  space  available  is  fixed  in  advance,  the  diameter  of  the 
armatiu*e  will  be  fixed.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of 
street  car  motors.  As  the  diameter  of  street  car  wheels  is  usu- 
ally about  3J  inches,  with  a  motor  geared  and  hung  upon  one 
side  of  the  axle,  the  diameter  of  the  annature  is  restricted  by  the 
available  space  to  the  ground  As  the  car  wheels  have  a  fixed 
diameter  established  by  practice  and  railway  motors  have  been 
standardized  as  four-pole  machines,  the  diameter  of  the  arma- 
ture is  limited  in  advance  to  a  fixed  maximum. 

The  length  of  an  armature  for  a  drum  winding  is  rarely  more 
than  15  or  18  inches.  This  length  gives  the  maximum  permis- 
sible potential  difference  between  adjacent  commutator  seg- 
ments with  a  coil  of  but  one  tum»  and  two  face  conductors. 
With  any  greater  length  than  this  and  with  usual  flux  densities, 
the  voltage  will  be  so  high  that  there  is  danger  of  flashing  over 
between  the  adjacent  segments  upon  which  each  coil  must 
terminate.  The  inductance  of  a  coil  also  increases  with  the 
length  of  the  armature  for  the  area  of  iron  within  the  embrace 

■  of  the  coil  is  thereby  increased  and  this  in  turn  increases  the  field 
for  the  inductive  operations  of  the  coil.  Self-induction  opposes 
the  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  coil  while  it  is  passing  the  gap 
between  adjacent  pole  tips.  It  has  been  found  that  there  will 
be  inherent  sparking  due  to  self-induction,  if  the  length  of  the 
annature  core  is  more  than  18  inches  when  the  airrent  exceeds 
100  amperes.     The  length  of  the  armature  should  also  be  such 
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as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  either  rectangular  or  square  field 
cores.  The  advantage  of  round  cores  lies  in  the  minimum 
amount  of  copper  required  to  produce  an  ampere-turn  thereon. 
Thus,  let  it  be  assumed  that  each  of  the  cores,  A-B-C,  Fig.  517. 
has  a  cross-section  of  5  square  inches.  To  produce  one  ampere- 
turn  on  the  core  A  will  take  say  10  inches  of  wire.  The  same 
ampere-tum  may  require  but  8  inches  of  wire  on  the  core  B, 
while  the  core  C  would  need  but  6  inches.  Now  an  ampere-tum 
is  equally  effective  regardless  of  the  length  of  the  copper  re- 
quired to  produce  it,  therefore  it  will  take  less  copper  to  produce 

lo'  I A 1 5  ^  given  flux  density  with  C  than  B,  and 

' '  less  with  B  than  with  i4.     This  follows 


© 


from  the  general  rule  that  **of  all  shaped 
5  so.  IN.     figures  enclosing  equal  areas,  the  circle 
has  the  minimum  perimeter."     From 
the  standpoint  of  economy  in  field  cop- 
5  sQ.  IN.     p^j.  ^i^Q^^  figi^  cores  should  always  be 
^^  ^-y  round.    If  round  cores  are  employed,  the 

pole  face  should  preferably  be  square. 
If  the  pole  face  is  square,  its  length  parallel  to  the  armature  core 
should  equal  the  polar  span  around  the  armature  circumference. 
The  length  of  the  armature  is  therefore  related  to  the  armature 
diameter  and  the  number  of  poles.  If  the  two  dimensions  of  the 
polar  face  are  equal,  then  the  armature  length  should  be: 

P 
L  =  annature  length  in  inches. 
%  =  percentage  of  armature  circumference  embraced  by  pole 

pieces. 
D  =  armature  diameter. 
TT  =  constant. 
p  =  number  of  poles  in  field. 

This  equation  gives  the  value  of  the  armature  length  as  that 
of  one  polar  span,  which  is  correct. 

Tliere  is  a  great  diilcrence  between  machines  with  solid  poles 
and  those  with  laminated  poles.  With  solid  poles  it  is  necessan' 
that  the  air  gap  be  long  and  the  slot  width  narrow  to  prevent 
pole  face  eddy  currents.     Thus  if  the  slots  are  broad  and  the 
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air  gap  shortt  the  flux  will  bunch  in  front  of  the  teeth  and  as  the 
armature  turns,  the  flux  density  will  vary  across  the  jDole  face  as 
shown  in  Fig.  518.  If.  on  tlie  other  hand»  the  air  gap  is  long 
and  the  slots  comparatively  narrow,  the  flux  will  spread  out  on 
its  way  to  the  pole  faces  and  occupy  the  entire  face  of  the  pole 
uniformly,  as  in  Fi^^  519.  The  n)tation  of  the  armature  will  now 
cause  little  variation  in  density  on  the  pole  face  and  there  will  be 
no  eddy  currents  induced.  If  the  slots  are  partially  closed  so  as 
to  narrow  the  gap  at  the  armature's  circumference,  the  air  gap 
length  may  be  shortened  without  producing  eddy  currents. 
With  laminated  poles  it  is  possible  to  use  both  short  air  gaps  and 
,  wide  open  slots  at  the  same  time.  The  laminating  of  the  pole 
insures  tlie  Ijreaking  up  of  the  eddy  currents  on  the  pole  faces» 


Fig.  518. 
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and  the  shortening  of  the  air  gap  improves  the  efficiency.  While 
[the  initial  cost  is  greater  than  with  solid  poles,  the  efliciency  in 
'operation  warrants  it.  The  laminated  pole  usually  has  an  air 
gap  which  is  longer  at  the  pole  tips  than  at  the  pole  center.  This 
permits  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  teeth  into  the  region  of  the 
6eld  flux  and  makes  a  quieter  nmning  machine.  In  the  absence 
of  laminated  poles  it  is  customary  to  "nose  off"  the  pole  tip  so 
that  the  teeth  enter  the  field  flux  regibn  gradually.  In  small 
machines  the  laminations  are  sometimes  "skewed"  so  that  they 
make  the  slot  take  a  spiral  direction  along  the  armature  length, 
Both  of  these  methods  accomplish  the  same  result,  that  of 
making  the  machine  operate  more  quietly. 

I  Wide  slots  reduce  inductance  and  have  a  tendency  to  improve 
commutation  but  with  the  wider  slot,  a  larger  number  of  coils 
must  be  placed  in  each  slot.  All  of  these  coils  cannot  be  corn- 
mutated  at  once,  and  they  all  |>ass  through  the  same  polar  region 
at  the  same  instant.  Therefofc  they  must  be  commutated 
successively.     The  armature  therefore  turns  a  considerable  angle 
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during  the  commutation  of  all  the  coils  in  one  slot.  It  is  not 
possible  to  set  the  brushes  so  that  commutation  of  a  large  number 
of  coils  can  be  effected  successfully.  Thus  with  four  coils  in  a 
slot  it  sometimes  happens  that  every  fourth  segment  will  bum 
and  blacken  and  the  commutator  wear  unevenly.  This  diflSculty 
restricts  the  permissible  number  of  coils  in  a  slot. 

The  flux  density  in  the  air  gap  should  be  as  high  as  practical 
for  this  also  is  one  of  the  factors  of  output.  The  density  is 
limited  by  the  magnetic  saturation  of  the  teeth  and  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  slot  width  and  the  tooth  width.  To 
have  the  flux  density  high,  the  percentage  of  armattu*e  circum- 
ference which  is  occupied  by  the  slots  must  be  relatively  small, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  515.  The  result  will  be  to  make  the  ampere* 
conductors  per  inch  of  circumference  small.  As  this  also  is  a 
factor  of  the  output  the  watts  produced  will  therefore  be  de- 
creased. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  armature 
drcimiference  occupied  by  the  slots  is  large,  as  in  Fig.  516,  the 
teeth  will  become  very  thin  and  the  flux  they  will  carry  will  be 
reduced.  The  flux  density  in  the  air  gap  must  then  necessarily 
be  reduced  also  and  again  the  output  is  decreased.  Between 
these  extremes  a  good  medium  is  40,000  to  60,000  Unes  of  force. 
It  may  be  as  low  as  25,000  in  fan  motors  and  as  high  as  75,000 
in  very  large  machines  with  laminated  poles. 

The  ampere-conductors  per  inch  of  armature  circumference  is 
limited  by  the  available  space  in  the  slots.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  armature  PR  losses  may  be  objectionably  large  unless 
an  allowance  of  from  500  to  600  circular  mils  per  ampere  is 
made  for  the  current  therein.  While  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
temperature  down,  by  forced  draft  and  good  ventilation,  the 
efficiency  will  usually  be  low  if  the  circular  mils  per  ampere  is 
less.  Fan  motors  may  operate  successfully  with  as  low  as  300 
circular  mils  per  ampere.  Very  large  machines  may  reqtiire 
from  800  to  1,000  circular  mils  per  ampere. 

As  a  definite  number  of  circular  mils  per  ampere  is  required, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ampere-conductors 
per  inch  of  circumference,  the  greater  the  space  that  will  be 
necessitated  in  the  slots,  but  the  slots  cannot  be  made  indefinitely 
deep.  Now  the  deeper  the  slot,  the  greater  the  inductance  and 
the  j^reatcr  the  difficulty  in  radiating  the  heat.  Moreover,  the 
tooth  tapers  to  a  narrow  root,  thereby  choking  the  flux.     With 
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armatures  of  small  diameter,  comparatively  shallow  slots  are 
required  and  therefore  fewer  ampere-conductors  per  inch  of 
circumference  are  possible.  Large  machines  permit  the  use  of 
deeper  slots  and  correspondingly  more  ampere-conductors  per 
inch  of  circumference.  The  usual  value  for  this  quantity  varies 
from  300  to  800.     Fan  motors  may  employ  as  low  as  100. 

The  speed  of  comrautating  machines  varies  widely,  depending 
upon  whether  they  are  direct  connected  to  reciprocating  engines, 
belt  driven,  or  operated  by  steam  turbines.  A  peripheral  veloc- 
ity of  4,000  to  6.000  feet  per  minute  is  not  unusual.  The  speed 
in  r.p.m.  is  based  upon  an  estimated  circumferential  velocity 
and  will  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

vX  12 


Where: 


5  - 
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speed  in  revolutions  per  minute. 

3.1416. 

diameter  of  armature  in  inches. 

constant  to  change  feet  to  inches* 

peripheral  speed  in  feet  per  minute. 


It  is  more  difficult  to  wind  machines  for  high  voltages  than 
for  loWj  because  high  voltage  windings  require  more  space  in  the 
slot  on  account  of  the  added  insulation.  Hence  if  values  have 
been  assigned  in  the  fundamental  equation  for  a  given  output  in 
watts,  the  frame  structure  should  first  be  designed  to  carry  the 
highest  voltage  winding  for  wliicli  the  machine  is  to  be  built  and 
then  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  adapting  the  same 
structure  to  lower  voltages. 
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SECTION  XIII  CHAPTERS  I  AND  II 

DESIGN  OF  DIRECT-CURRENT  MACHINES 

FUNDAB4ENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  flux  capacity  and  current  capacity  in  a  gen- 
erator. How  are  they  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  capacity  of  the 
machine  ? 

2.  How  does  the  diameter  of  an  armature  affect  the  flux  capacity?  How 
does  the  length  of  an  armature  affect  the  flux  capacity  ? 

3.  How  does  the  diameter  of  an  armature  affect  the  ampere-conductor 
capacity  ?  How  docs  the  length  of  an  armature  affect  the  ampere-conductor 
capacity  ? 

4.  What  are  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  laminating  field 
poles? 

5.  Should  field  magnet  cores  be  round,  square  or  rectangular?  Give 
reasons  in  full. 

6.  What  advantages,  if  any,  come  from  "nosing  off"  the  shoes  of  field 
magnet  poles  ? 

7.  What  advantages,  if  any,  come  from  making  the  air  gap  length  greater 
at  the  i)olc  tip  than  at  the  pole  center  in  a  field  magnet  structure  ? 

8.  What  governs  the  length  of  an  armature?  What  limits  the  maximum 
length? 

9.  What  is  a  suitable  flux  density  in  the  air  gap  in  various  size  machines? 

10.  What  is  a  fair  allowance  for  the  ampere-conductors  per  inch  of  armature 
circumference?     What  j^ovems  this  allowance? 

11.  At  what  speed  may  generators  be  driven? 


r 


SECTION  XIV 


CHAPTER  ^I 


ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 
PRINCIPLES  OF  ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 


With  the  exception  of  acyclic  generators,  as   has   been   pre- 
viously stated,  all  dynamo  electric  machines  inherently  generate 
■  alternating  voltages  and  produce  in  their  windings  alternating 
^  currents.     If  then,  a  conductor  cm  an  armature  sweeps  across  a 
pole  face,  a  wave  of  voltage  is  induced  which  will  urge  a  current 
Bin  a  given  direction.    As  this  conductor  moves  across  the  face 
of  the  succeeding  pole  having  opposite  polarity,  a  corresponding 
wave  is  developed  in  the  opposite  direction.     Thus,  voltage  and 
current  alternate  as  the  conductor  passes  each  succeeding  pole. 


Fig,  520.- 


-Alternattn)>   currtnt   j^uniratur   \nlh   its   fieM   SLparaUly   excited 
from  direct  awrcnt  exciter. 


As  pointed  out,  this  current  is  rectified  through  a  commutator 
for  purposes  requiring  a  continuous  current,  as  in  charging  of 
storage  batteries  and  the  operation  of  D.  C.  motors.  For  many 
other  classes  of  work,  alternating  current  is  preferred.  An 
alternating  current  is  one  which  periodically  reverses  its  flow. 
No  commutator  will  be  required  in  such  a  machine  but  the  mov- 
ing armature  conductors  may  be  pcmianently  connected  with 
the  external  circuit  through  sliding  connections,  and  the  current 
will  reverse  in  the  same  manner  in  the  external  circuit  as  it  did 

I  within  the  machine. 
Alternating    current   is   not   suitable    for    field    magnetizing 
purposes,  hence  alternators  are  provided  with  exciters  as  shown 
in  Fig.  520.     This  is  usually  a  small  direct-current  generator 

m 
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with  a  capacity  of  from  5  to  10%  of  the  capacity  of  the  alter- 
nator which  it  excites.  It  may  be  driven  by  a  separate  source 
of  power  such  as  an  electric  motor,  steam  engine  or  turbine, 
or  it  may  be  direct  connected  to  the  shaft  of  the  alternator  or 
built  within  the  same  frame  structure.  It  is,  however,  an  inde- 
pendent machine.  Exciters  are  usually  from  110  to  250  volt 
generators.  The  larger  alternators  employ  the  higher  voltage 
exciters.  The  current  from  the  exciter  is  led  through  a  field 
rheostat  R'  to  the  field  windings  of  the  alternator.  Alternators 
are  usually  constant  potential  machines  for  they  are  driven  at 
a  constant  speed  and  have  a  fixed  field  strength.  Their  voltages 
are  held  very  close  to  the  desired  value  by  means  of  special 
regulators.  The  usual  voltages  for  which  alternators  are  con- 
structed are  2,200,  6,600  and  11,000.  Higher  voltages  for  trans- 
mission of  power  purposes  are  available,  these  being  obtained 
by  means  of  transformers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  alternating  e.m.f.  is  produced  must 
be  carefully  considered.  In  Fig.  521,  the  conductor  A  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rotating  in  a  simple  bipolar  magnetic  field,  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  As  it  moves  into  the  positions 
B'C'D-E,  it  cuts  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  at  an  increasing 
rate.  The  instantaneous  value  of  the  voltage  generated  by  a 
coil  in  any  particular  position  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  flux  within  the  embrace  of  the  coil.  This  in  turn  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  conductor  makes 
at  that  particular  moment  with  the  starting  point.  The  area 
of  flux  within  the  embrace  of  a  coil  consisting  of  conductors, 
.4 -A',  is  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  these  con- 
ductors make  with  the  starting  point.  When  the  conductor 
reaches  the  position  B,  the  voltage  is  measured  by  the  line  B-F, 
which  represents  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  22J^  degrees.  When 
the  conductor  reaches  the  point  C,  the  instantaneous  voltage 
IS  measured  by  the  line  C-(i.  When  it  reaches  D,  D-H  measures 
the  voltage  and  at  E  the  voltage  is  measured  by  £-0.  The  way 
in  which  the  voltage  varies  may  be  graphically  represented  by 
a  curve  constructed  with  rectangular  coordinates.  Thtis,  lay 
of!  a  line  A-A'-A'\  equal  to  360  degrees  and  corresponding  to 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  through  which  the  conductor 
moves.  At  the  point  F  (223>2  degrees  from  A)  erect  an  ordinate 
B-F,  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  conductor 
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B  makes  with  the  starting  point  A  at  that  instant.  At  the 
point  G  (45  degrees  from  A)  erect  an  ordinate  C^,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  45  degrees,  which  the 
conductor  C  makes  at  this  instant  with  the  starting  point.  At 
the  point  H  (673^^  degrees  from  A)  erect  the  ordinate  ZJ-H, 
corresponding  to  the  voltifge  generated  at  D,  and  likewise  at 
the  point  O,  erect  the  ordinate  £-0,  corresponding  to  the  volt- 
age generated  at  E.  Now  connect  the  tops  of  these  ordinates 
by  a  line  and  the  curve  A-B-C-D-E  will  be  obtained.  This 
shows  how  the  voltage  will  vary  while  the  conductor  A  moves 
through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution.  The  voltage  will  fall  in  a 
corresponding  manner  while  it  moves  from  £  to  -K"  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  descending  curve  £-D'-C'-S'-A'.  As  the  con- 
ductor moves  from  K  to  A  it  will  pass  backward  across  the  field 
and  the  variation  of  voltage  will  be  represented  by  a  curve  in 
the  reverse  direction  from  A^  to  A".  In  a  simple  circuit  the 
current  would  rise  and  fall  in  a  similar  manner  so  that  this 
curve  would  show  either  the  variation  of  voltage  or  the  varia- 
tion of  current  produced  thereby.  It  is  called  a  **sine"  curve 
because  the  variation  of  the  voltage  in  a  uniform  field  follows 
the  sine  law.  Such  a  curve  is  not  peculiar  to  alternating  cur- 
rents and  voltages.  It  is  characteristic  of  any  periodical  move- 
ment. Tlic  pendulum  of  a  clock  oscillating  to  and  fro  could 
be  made  to  trace  a  similar  curve  upon  a  paper  drawn  underneath 
a  i)encil  projected  therefrom,  the  motion  of  the  paper  being 
at  right  an^^les  to  tlie  motion  of  the  pendulum. 

Tlie  question  will  naturally  arise:  What  voltage  will  be  indi- 
cated by  a  voltmeter  connected  in  such  a  circuit  ?  Obviously 
tlie  needle  would  not  indicate  the  maximum  value  of  the  wave 
because  this  value  is  maintained  only  momentarily.  Neither 
would  it  indicate  zero  for  the  inertia  of  the  needle  would  not 
not  allow  it  to  sink  to  zero  value.  It  would  naturally  be  ex- 
l)ected  that  a  voltmeter  would  indicate  the  average  height  of 
the  wave.  Tliis  would  be  obtained  by  adding  together  the 
values  of  all  the  several  sines  of  the  various  angles  and  dividing 
by  tlie  number  of  sei)arate  sines  so  combined.  This  average 
of  all  the  sines  is  0.636  of  the  maximum.  Thus,  if  the  mj^Tiipnm 
hei^^ht  of  the  volta^^e  wave  in  an  alternator  were  1,000  volts, 
as  in  Imk-  522,  the  average  voltaj^^e  would  be  636.  The  instru- 
ment does  not  show  this  value,  howev^er.     The  actual  voltage 
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I  is  determined  in  a  rather  peculiar  way.  An  alternating  current 
^and  a  direct  current  are  considered  of  equal  value  provided 
they  produce  the  same  heating  elTect.  The  heating  effect  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current.  Now  it  has  been 
found  that  the  heating  effect  in  a  circuit  carrying  an  alternating 
f  current  of  sine  wave  formation  and  having  a  maximum  value 
of  1 ,000  amperes  is  the  same  as  the  heating  effect  of  a  continuous 
current  of  707  amperes.  An  ammeter  in  an  alternating  circuit 
would  indicate  707  amperes  if  the  maximum  height  of  the  current 
wave  were  1 ,000  amperes  and  this  indication  would  correspond 
to  a  direct -current  ammeter  showing  707  amperes,  for  the  two 
currents  would  produce  the  same  amount  of  heat.     To  arrive 


Fig.  522. — A-C  ^average  e.m,f. 
v4-C'  =  virtual  e.m.f. 
F-E  —  maximum  e.m.f. 

It  this  value  it  is  necessary  to  square  each  of  the  separate  in- 
fstantaneous  values  of  the  current  corresponding  to  the  sines  of 
the  various  angles.     These  squares  are  then  added  and  the  sum 
divided  by  the  number  of  separate  values  taken.     From  this 

»sum  the  square  root  is  extracted.  The  result  is  0.707  of  the 
maximimi  value  of  the  current  or  voltage.  This  is  called  the 
"square-root-of-mean-square**  or  r.m.s.  value.  That  is.  the 
voltmeter  or  ammeter  will  indicate  the  square  root  of  the  aver- 

»age  of  the  squares  of  all  the  separate  instantaneous  values  of 
the  voltage  or  current  while  the  conductor  is  passing  from  A  to  E, 
This  may  be  viewed  in  another  way.     When  the  conductor 
^is  passing  the  point  C  Fig.  521,  it  makes  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
Hfwith  the  starting  point  A.     Now  the  sine  of  45  degrees  is  0707 
and  this  is  the  value  which  the  ammeter  or  voltmeter  will  show. 

»That  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  instrument  indicating  the  average 
of  the  sines  of  all  the  separate  angles  it  indicates  the  sine  of  the 
average  angle. 
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If  a  transmission  line  operates  at  100,000  volts  as  registered 
on  the  voltmeter,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  twice  in  each 
cycle  the  voltage  rises  to  141,000  volts,  although  the  voltmeter 
shows  only  100,000  volts,  for  it  indicates  the  virtual  and  not 
the  maximtmi  voltage.  Nevertheless,  the  insulation  is  sub- 
jected to  a  potential  strain  corresponding  to  the  maximum 
height  of  the  e.m.f.  wave.  This  necessitates  that  the  winding 
of  all  alternators,  transformers,  and  the  construction  of  the 
insulators  for  the  line  itself,  shall  all  be  designed  to  withstand 
41%  greater  voltage  than  that  indicated  by  the  voltmeter. 

If  an  ammeter  indicates  100  amperes  in  an  alternating  system, 
twice  in  each  cycle  the  current  rises  to  a  maximum  of  141  am- 
peres. In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  additional 
copper  to  take  care  of  the  additional  heating  due  to  the  maximtim 
height  of  the  current  wave,  because  the  diminished  heating  when 
the  current  is  varying  from  zero  to  100  amperes  exactly  ofiEsets 
the  additional  heating  when  the  current  is  varying  from  100 
to  141  amperes,  so  that  the  total  heat  generated  in  the  copper  is 
as  though  a  continuous  current  of  100  amperes  flowed  therein. 

When  a  conductor  starts  at  the  point  A,  Pig.  521,  moves  to  £, 
and  then  to  K,  the  voltage  and  cxurent  start  at  zero,  rise  to  a 
maximimi  value  and  sink  to  zero  again.  The  wave  of  voltage 
or  current  thereby  produced  is  termed  an  alternation. 

When  the  conductor  continues  to  the  point  L  and  then  to  A, 
the  voltage  and  current  complete  another  alternation  in  the 
reverse  direction.  These  two  successive  alternations  constitute 
a  cycle.  A  cycle  is  completed  by  the  voltage  and  current  in  a 
conductor  during  one  revolution  in  a  bipolar  field,  or  when  the 
conductor  passes  through  360  electrical  degrees  in  a  multipolar 
field.     The  symbol  u^  is  used  for  the  cycle. 

The  period  of  an  alternator  is  the  time  required  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  cycle.  The  period  of  most  alternators  is  either  \^^  or 
%Q  oi  2i  second. 

The  frequency  of  an  alternator  is  expressed  in  cycles  per 
second  or  alternations  per  minute.  The  conunon  frequencies  of 
most  alternators  are  60  cycles  per  second  or  7,200  alternations 
per  minute  and  25  cycles  per  second  or  3,090  alternations  per 
minute. 

Two  car  wheels  on  the  same  axle  of  a  street  car  revolve 
in  sjrnchronism.     That  is,  they  complete  the  same  number  of  rev- 
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solutions  per  minute.  On  a  curve  one  of  the  wheels  must  slip 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  different  radii  of  the  two  rails, 
for  the  two  wheels  must  revolve  precisely  alike.  The  two  wheels 
on  an  automobile  do  not  revolve  synchronously.  The  differential 
permits  them  to  run  at  different  speeds  on  a  curve  and  thus  avoids 
the  necessity  of  one  slipping.  Two  alternating-current  machines 
are  said  to  revolve  synchronously  if  a  certain  conductor  on  each 
machine  passes  the  center  of  a  north  pole  at  the  same  time  in 
both  machines,  the  center  of  a  south  pole  at  the  same  time  and 
jso  on  continuously.  This  would  be  effected  if  the  two  arma- 
tures were  rigidly  connected  like  the  two  wheels  on  a  car  axle. 
If  one  of  these  conductors  was  displaced  with  respect  to  the 
other  through  an  angle  of  90  degrees  the  shafts  might  still  be 
rigidly  coupled  so  that  the  two  machines  would  rotate  syn- 
chronously and  yet  there  would  be  a  displacement  of  90  degrees 
between  the  two  conductors. 

The  phase  or  phase-angle  of  a  conductor  is  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  starting  point.  Thus,  in  Fig.  521,  the  con- 
ductor E  makes  a  phase-angle  of  SO  degrees  with  the  conductor 
.4,  or  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  conductors  may  be  de- 
scribed by  stating  that  the  conductor  A  is  90  degrees  in  phase 
behind  the  conductor  E, 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

1,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  e.m,f,  wave  produced  by  an  ordinary  alter- 
nator?    Explain  how  a  sine  wave  is  constructed- 

2,  In  an  alternator »  distinguish  between  the  maxim  vim  e.m.f,,  the  virtual 
e.m.f,  and  the  average  e.m.f.     What  e.m.f.  is  registered  on  the  voltmeter? 

3,  In  an  alternator  circuit  an  ammeter  reads  1,414  amperes.    What  is  the 
average,  virtual  and  maximum  current  ? 

4,  An  alternating  current  voltmeter  registers  2,200  volts.     What  is  the 
average,  virtual  and  maximum  e.m.f.  ? 

5»  Define  "alternator";  "cycle**;  ''period*';  "frequency.'* 
6,  Define   "phase"  and   "synchronism.**     Give  an  illustration  involving 
both  terms. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

INDUCTANCE  AND  REACTANCE 

Inductance  is  an  inherent  property  of  a  coiled  resistance  by 
virtue  of  which  it  opposes  any  change  of  cturent  in  the  circuit. 
Three  things  should  be  emphasized  in  analjrzing  this  definition: 

First:  It  is  an  inherent  property,  that  is,  it  is  peculiar  to  a 
coil.  A  straight  wire  100  feet  long  possesses  practically  no 
inductance,  but  if  that  wire  is  wound  into  a  coil  this  property 
is  immediately  developed. 

Second:  It  is  a  kind  of  resistance  for  it  offers  an  opposition 
to  the  cturent. 

Third:  It  does  not  oppose  the  flow  of  a  continuous  current  of 
fixed  value,  but  it  opposes  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  current. 

The  inductance  of  a  coil  is  greater  when  the  coil  has  50  con- 
volutions than  when  it  has  10.  It  is  greater  with  a  coil  of  large 
diameter  than  with  one  of  small  diameter.  It  is  greater  when 
the  coil  has  an  iron  core  than  when  it  has  an  air  core.  Thus, 
increasing  the  number  of  convolutions  in  the  coil,  the  diameter 
of  the  coil  or  the  permeability  of  the  core  all  tend  to  increase 
the  inductance  thereof,  but  the  coil  possesses  this  property  of 
inductance  before  any  current  is  introduced  into  it.  The  unit 
of  inductance  is  the  henry.  Its  symbol  is  L.  A  coil  possesses 
an  inductance  of  one  henry  when  a  current  varying  at  the  rate 
of  one  ampere  per  second  causes  the  induction  therein  of  one 
volt. 

Reactance  is  the  direct  result  of  inductance  without  which  it 
cannot  exist.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  a  current  through 
a  coil  possessing  inductance,  reactance  is  immediately  encount- 
ered. The  amount  of  reactance  encountered  depends  upon 
two  things: 

First:  The  inductance  of  the  coil,  in  henries,  L. 

Second:  The  frequency  in  cycles  per  second  at  which  the 
current  alternates.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  reactance  is 
dependent  upon  the  rate  of  change  of  the  current.  Reactance 
like  resistance  is  expressed  in  ohms.  The  product  of  the  induct- 
ance, L,  the  frequency,  «,  and  a  constant  is  equal  to  the  reactance 
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in  ohms.  Reactance  ohms  are  equivalent  to  resistance  ohms 
in  their  effect  of  limiting  the  current.  The  sjnnbol  for  the 
magnetic  reactance  in  ohms  is  A'. 

When  an  alternating  e.m.f,  is  impressed  upon  a  circuit  the 
current  which  flows  is  not  equivalent  to  the  electro-raotive-force 
divided  by  the  resistance  of  that  circuit  alone,  as  in  direct-cur- 
rent circuits,  but  the  current  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive- 
force  divided  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  resistance  ohms  and  the 
magnetic  reactance  ohms.  This'  combined  effect  is  called 
impedance.    The  symbol  is  Z,     Thus,  while  in  a  direct  current 

K  R 

circuity  /  =  "d'  ^^  ^^  alternating  circuit,  I  =  -^* 

The  current  produced  in  an  alternating  current  circuit  by  a 
sine  wave  of  e,m,f.  will  have  the  same  general  form  as  the  volt- 
age wave.     If  a  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm  is  con- 


FiG.  523. — ^Sine  wave  of  e.mi.  and  ctjirunt  wave  appertainrng  thereto. 

nected  to  an  alternator  delivering  100  volts,  then  100  amperes 
will  flow,     This  current  would  start  with  zero  e,m.f.,  rise  to  a 

■  positive  maximum  when  the  voltage  was  maximum,  fall  to  zero 
with  tlje  voltage,  reverse  to  a  negative  maximum^  and  again 
sink  to  zero  with  the  voltage,  as  in  Fig.  52  L  The  curve  in 
Fig  521  will  thus  represent  either  the  voltage  generated  or  the 
current  produced  thereby  in  a  circuit  where  resistance  only  is 
present.  If  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  were  2  ohms»  then  a 
current  of  only  50  amperes  would  be  produced,  but  the  current 
and  voltage  would  still  start  at  the  same  time,  reach  their  maxi- 
mum and  zero  values  at  the  same  time  as  in  Fig.  523. 

■  The  starting  and  stopping  of  the  current  which  is  continuously 
taking  place  in  A.  C.  circuits  produce  great  changes  in  the 
electro-magnetic  stresses  about  »the  conductors  and  these  changes 
in    turn    produce   very    important    reactions.     They   give   the 
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alternating  current  its  most  valuable  properties  but  also  bring 
about  many  curious  complications.  Consider  an  alternator, 
Fig.  524,  connected  to  a  circuit  including  a  coiled  resistance, 
B'C'D'E.  Assuming  an  alternating  e.m.f.  to  be  impressed 
upon  this  circuit,  the  resulting  current  begins  to  rise  simtdtane- 
ously  in  the  conductors  B-C-D-E,  This  current  produces 
loops  of  magnetic  force  which  expand  from  each  convolution 
of  the  coil  and  cut  across  all  of  the  other  convolutions.  This 
induces  an  e.m.f.  which  in  accordance  with  Lenz's  Law  is  opposed 
to  the  rising  cturent.  When  the  current  finally  reaches  its 
maximum  value  the  magnetic  flux  within  the  coil  is  for  a  mo- 
ment stationary.     At  this  moment  the  induced  e.m.f.  ceases. 


0000 

BC  D  E 


Fic;.  524. — Alternator   supplying   inductive  circuit. 

When  the  current  commences  to  fall,  the  loops  of  magnetic 
force  collapse  upon  the  conductors  and  generate  an  e.m.f.  which 
is  likewise  opposed  to  the  fall  of  the  current. 

The  impressed  e.m.f.  is  thus  opposed  in  all  of  its  changes  by 
the  inductive  e.m.f.  generated  in  the  coil.  Thus  the  impressed 
e.m.f.  has  to  overcome  not  only  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  coil 
but  an  opposing  electro-motive-force  generated  therein.  There- 
fore since  a  part  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  is  consimied  in  over- 
coming the  inductive  e.m.f.,  only  the  remainder  is  effective  in 
forcing  the  current  through  the  ohmic  resistance  of  the  circuit. 
Ohm's  Law  therefore,  cannot  apply  to  an  inductive  circuit  in 
which  an  alternating  current  flows  except  by  considering  the 
efTective  e.m.f.     The  relation  between  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and 

E  E 

the  current,  then,  is  not  /  =  -^,  but  ^  =  -p  tess  a  certain  quan- 
tity, depending  upon  the  amount  of  inductive  e.m.f.  encountered. 
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The  conditions  are  similar  to  those  found  in  a  direct  current 
motor,  where  the  impressed  e.m.f.  causes  the  armattire  to  revolve 
and  thereby  generate  a  counter  e.m,f.,  which  op[X)ses  the 
impressed.  The  net  difference  between  the  counter  and  the 
impressed  is  the  effective  e.mi.  This  is  the  voltage  that  actu- 
ally  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  In  the  case  of  the 
motor  the  conductors  move  while  the  fiux  is  stationary.  In  the 
case  of  the  coil  in  Fig.  524,  the  flux  moves  while  the  coil  is  sta- 
tionary. Now  this  inductive  e.mf.  follows  the  same  form  of 
the  sine  wave  as  that  gcn.Tated  in  the  alte  nator  and  pictured 
in  Fig.  521,  for  the  conductor  in  moving  through  the  field 
generated  a  sine  wave  of  voltage  and  current.  When  this  sine 
wave  of  current  is  introduced  into  the  coil  B-C-D-E  in  Fig.  524^ 
there  will  result  a  sine  wave  of  flux.  The  variation  of  this  sine 
wave  of  flux  therefore  generates  a  sine  wave  of  inductive  e.m.f. 
This  assumes  that  the  coil  has  an  air  core. 


[ 


?I0.  525, — Illustrating  current  wave  damped  in  amotint  and  displaced  in 
phase  from  e.m.f.  wave  due  to  inductance  in  circuit. 

The  result  of  inductance  in  alternating  circuits  is  two-fold: 
First:  The  current  is  less  than  the  impressed  e.m.f.  would 
indicate,  for  the  opposition  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  reduction 
of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 

Second:  This  current  reaches  its  maximum  later  than  the 
impressed  e,mi.,  for  the  current  actually  depends  upon  the 
effective  e.m.f.  and  for  each  particular  value  of  the  eff'eetive 
e,m,f.  the  impressed  e.m.f.  must  have  had  time  to  rise  high 
enough  to  overcome  the  corresponding  value  of  the  inductive 
e.m.f.  The  current  is  thus  damped  in  amount  and  caused  to 
lag  in  phase  as  shov^m  in  Fig.  525.  The  distance  A-B  represents 
the  angle  by  which  the  current  lags  behind  the  e.mi.  That  is, 
the  current  reaches  its  maximum   .4'  later  th        '*"'*  voltage, 
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which  reaches  its  maximum  at  B',  Likewise  the  current  at  D' 
is  less  than  its  maximum  while  the  voltage  is  a  maximimi  at  B\ 
This  angle  between  the  current  and  the  e.m.f .  is  called  the  angle 
of  lag.  It  is  represented  by  the  Greek  letter  *.  It  varies  with 
the  inductance  of  the  alternating  circuit. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  inductive  e.m.f.  is  due 
to  the  magnetic  changes  produced  by  the  variation  of  the  cur- 
rent. As  in  the  alternator  the  actual  e.m.f.  is  proportional  to 
the  rate  of  change  in  magnetic  stress,  so  in  the  coil  the  e.m.f. 
is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  cutting  magnetic  lines  and  this  in 
turn  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  change  of  current.     The 


Fi(i.  526.  -  Inductive  e.m.f.  lagging  90**  behind  current. 

inductive  e.m.f.  at  any  instant  is  then  proportional  to  the  rate 
of  chanji;e  of  the  current.  The  rotation  of  the  conductor  through 
the  field  in  Fig.  521  resulted  in  the  generation  of  a  sine  wave  of 
e.m.f.  This  e.m.f.  impressed  upon  the  coil  in  Fig.  524  brings 
about  a  sine  wave  of  current.  This  current  as  it  rises  and  falls 
produces  a  sine  wave  of  flux.  This  sine  wave  of  flux  alternating 
about  the  convolutions  of  the  coil  generates  in  the  coil  a  sine 
wave  of  voltage.  Thus  the  inductive  e.m.f.  in  the  coil  B-C-D-E 
is  the  rc])lica  of  the  generated  e.m.f.  in  the  alternator. 

The  phase  relation   between   this  inductive  e.m.f.    and  the 
current  whose  variations  induce  it  will  now  be  considered.     In 
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rPig.  521  the  current  varies  most  slowly  when  it  has  its  maximum 

value  at  E.     The  flux  due  to  this  cturent  in  the  coil  in  Fig,  524 

,  is  therefore  stationary  at  this  instant  and  the  voltage  induced 

^411  be  zero.     This  fixes  the  point  of  zero  induced  e.m.f.  at  ^4  in 

Fig.  526,  when  the  current  has  its  maximum  value  at  5.     In 

Fig.  521  the  current  is  var>nng  most  rapidly  when  it  has  its 

zero  value  at  ^4'.    The  flux  due  to  this  current  in  the  coil  in  Fig. 

524  will  then  be  varying  most  rapidly  and  the  induced  e.m.f. 

will  therefore  be  a  maximum.     This  fixes  the  maximum  value 

of  the  induced  e.mi ,  in  Fig.  526  at  the  time  of  zero  current. 

The  inductive  e.m.f,  is  therefore  displaced  in  phase  90  degrees 

from  the  current,  for  the  inductive  e.m.f.  is   zero  at  A  and 

the  current  has  zero  value  at  O  and  these  two  points  are  90 

degrees  apart  in  phase.     It  must  now  be  decided  whether  the 

inductive    e.m.f,  is  90  degrees   ahead   or  90    degrees    behind 

the    current.     This    may    be    determined    as    follows:    While 

the  current  in  the  coil  is  rising  in  a  positive  direction  from 

0  to  B,  the  induced  e.m.f,,  according  to  Lenz's  Law»  must  be 

in  the  direction  opposed  thereto,  or  in  the  negative  direction. 

Hence  it  is  represented  by  the  curve  E-A,     When»  however, 

,  the  current  passes  its  crest  at  B  and  commences  to  fall  in  a 

[positive  direction,  from  B  to  C»  the  induced  e.m.f.  reverses,  that 

lis,  in  a  positive  direction  from  .4   to   £>,  thereby  tending  to 

sustain  the  current,  for  the  induced  e.m.f.  is  not  opposed  to  the 

current  but  to  the  changes  in  the  current.     If  the  current  is 

jtrying  to  fall»  the  induced  e.m.f.,  rising,  opposes  its  fall.     These 

(facts  establish  the  inductive  e.mf.  at  its  maximum  value  in  a 

I  positive  direction  at  D,  while  the  maximum  value  of  the  current 

lis  in  the  same  direction  at  B.     Now,  as  time  progresses  from  O 

to  C\  the  inductive  em.f.  lags  90  degrees  in  time  phase  behind 

the  current,     That  is,  it  reaches  the  point  D,  90  degrees  later 

in  the  cycle  than  the  current  reaches  its  maximum,  B. 

Pin  an  inductive  circuit  there  are  three  e.m.fs.  to  be  considered: 
First:  The  impressed  e.m.f.  acting  upon  the  circuit. 
Second:  The  inductive  e.m.f.  opposing  the  impressed. 

t    Third:  The   effective  e.m.f.    which   is   the  resultant  of   the 
interaction  of  the  impressed  and  the  inductive. 
These  three  e.mis.  may  be  plotted  in  curves  showing  the 
relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other  as  in  Fig.  527.     Here  is 
phown  the  curve  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  with  the  eff"ective  e.m.f. 
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lagging  behind  it,  through  the  angle  *.  The  effective  e.m.f. 
is  responsible  for  the  current  and  is  always  in  phase  with  it. 
Then  eomes  the  inductive  e.m.f.  lagging  90  degrees  behind  the 
effective  e.m.f.  and  the  current. 


Fig.  527. — Relative  phase  relations  of  impressed  e.m.f.,   effective   e.m.f., 
and  inductive  e.m.f. 

Now  as  the  effective  e.m.f.  is  the  restdtant  of  the  interaction 
of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  the  inductive,  and  it  is  definitely 
known  that  the  effective  and  the  inductive  are  90  degrees  apart 
in  phase  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  exact  relation  between 
the  three  forces  can  be  very  readily  shown. 

C 


866  E 


Fig.  528. 

Electro-motive-forces  acting  at  definitely  known  angles  to 
each  other  may  be  represented  by  lines  whose  length  and  direc- 
tion represent  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  corresponding 
electro-motive-forces.  Thus,  in  Fig.  528,  let  A-B  represent 
the  eflective  e.m.f.  and  B-C  the  inductive  e.m.f.  displaced  in 
])hase  90  degrees  therefrom.     A-C  will  represent  the  impressed 
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-T-F-  =  COS  *.    Therefore  AB  =  AC  X  cos  *. 


e,m.f .  which  is  resolved  in  the  diagram  into  the  two  components 
A-B  and  B-C,  From  trigonometry  the  following  expressions 
are  obtained: 

^L  AC 


AC 


=  sin  **     Therefore  BC  =  ^C  X  sin  <^. 


Fig.  529. 


Suppose  that  the  alternator  in  Fig.  524  impresses  1 ,000  volts 
upon  the  circuit  and,  due  to  the  inductance  encountered  in  this 
circuit,  the  current  lags  30  degrees  behind  the  impressed  e.mi. 
This  angle  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  suitable  in- 
struments as  will  be  explained  later.  From  a  table  of  natural 
sines,  the  sine  of  30  degrees  is  found  to  be  0.5  and  the  cosine  of 

■  30  degrees,  0.866.     Applying  the  formulas  given,  the  inductive 

"e.m.f.,  B-C,  is  equal  to  the  impressed  e.mi.»  A-C,  multiplied 

by  the  sine  of  30  degrees.     Thus,  1.000  X  0.5  =  500  volts.     The 

effective  e.m.f.,   A-B,  is  equal   to   the  impressed  e.m.f,,  A-C^ 

■  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  30  degrees,  thus:  1,000  X  0.866  = 
866  volts.  Knowing  any  two  of  the  four  quantities  given»  the 
other  two   may  readily  be   determined.     The   effective   e,mi. 

I  in  a  circuit  then  is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  impressed 
e.m.t  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag.  Should  the  inductance 
in  the  circuit  be  reduced,  as  for  example  by  reducing  the  number 
of  convolutions  in  the  coil  shown  in  Fig.  524.  the  inductive 
c.m.f.  would  drop  from  the  value  shown  in  Fig.  528  to  the  value 
shown  in  Fig,  529.  This  causes  the  angle  of  lag  to  drop  from 
4>  to  <!>'.  As  the  angle  grows  less  and  less  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  current  also  decreases  and  when 
.4>  finally  becomes  zero,    A-C  =  A-B,   which  means  that  the 
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impressed  e.m.f.  is  simply  that  needed  to  overcome  the  ohmic 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  For  a  given  current,  A-B  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  and  B-C  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  reactance  of  the  circuit. 


A 

Fig.  530. 


EFFECTIVE  E.M,F. ► 

-Phase  relation  between  the  various  e.m.fs.  in  an  inductive 
circuit  and  the  forces  which  they  overcome. 


Fig.  530  shows  the  opposing  forces  which  the  various  electro- 
motive-forces are  employed  to  overcome  in  an  inductive  cir- 
cuit.    Thus  the  impressed  e.m.f.  A-C,  acting  upon  the  circuit, 


IXZ  -  IMPRESSED  E.M.F. 
I  XR  -  EFFECTIVE  E.M.F. 
I  XX  -   INDUCTIVE    DROP 


overcomes  the  impedance,  Z,  of  the  circuit  which  is  in  direct 
opposition  thereto.  This  impressed  e.m.f.  is  split  up  into  two 
components,  one  of  which,  A-B  (the  effective  component),  over- 
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comes  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  other,  B-C  (the  inductive 
component),  overcomes  the  reactance  of  the  circuit.  The  current, 
/,  is  in  the  same  direction  A-B  as  the  effective  e.m.f.,  for  the 
effective  e.m.f.  is  responsible  for  the  current  and  is  always  in 
phase  with  it.  These  related  forces  may  now  be  separated  into 
two  triangles,  one  the  impedance  triangle,  Fig.  531,  and  the  other 
the  e.m.f.  triangle,  Fig.  532.  The  angle  of  lag,  ^,  is  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  connecting  factor  between  these  two  triangles 
is  the  current. 

As  the  relation  between  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  /?,  and 


EFFECTIVE  E. M. F.  ^B 

Fig.  532. 

the  reactance  of  the  circuit,  X,  is  always  90  degrees,  it  is  evident 
that  the  impedance  of  the  circuit  Z  is,  Z  =  V/^^  +  X^.  K 
X becomes  zero,  ^becomes  zero  and  Z  =  R;  that  is,  the  imped- 
ance is  simply  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Ohm's  law  for  an 
alternating-current  circuit  containing  only  resistance  is  then: 

R 
But  if  the  circuit  is  inductive  it  will  be : 

-I 
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and  as  Z  is  composed  of  both  resistance  and  reactance,  with 
the  fixed  phase  relation  previously  shown,  the  current  in  such 
a  circuit  becomes 

z      V/?«  +  x^ 

In  a  circuit  of  given  inductance,  increasing  the  resistance 
diminishes  the  angle  of  lag  but  it  also  diminishes  the  current  for 
a  given  value  of  E,     Thus,  if  A-B,  Fig.  533,  represents  the 

resistance   of   a   circuit,  and 
5-C,  the  reactance,  then  the 
•urrent  that  would   be  pro- 
duced with  a   given    voltage 
would  be  limited  by  the  im- 
pedance,   A'C.     But    if    the 
resistance  in  this  circuit  were 
increased   to  A-B,  Fig.  534, 
while  the  reactance,  S-C,  was 
maintained  the  same,  the  angle  of  lag,  *,  wotdd  be  reduced  to  *' 
while  the  impedance,  A-C,  woxild  be  increased.     Obviously,  for 
the  same  impressed  voltage,  the  current  woxild  be  reduced. 

No  energy  is  expended  in  forcing  the  current  through  the 
reactance  as  the  inductive  voltage  simply  represents  a  value 
which  is  geometrically  deducted  fronl  the  impressed  voltage. 

For  a  given  value  of  impressed  e.m.f.,  any  change  in  the  circuit 
which  involves  an  actual  increase  in  the  energy  expended  in  that 
circuit  must  result  in  a  diminished  angle  of  lag. 

The  fact  that  no  energy  is  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
inductive  e.m.f.  may  be  proved  in  the  following  way:  The  fac- 
tors of  power  are  current  and  voltage  and  there  can  be  no  real 
energy  when  the  product  of  these  two  factors  is  zero.  In  Fig. 
526  during  an  alternation  of  current  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
inductive  e.m.f.  is  equally  above  and  below  the  line.  The 
average  value  of  the  inductive  e.m.f.  throughout  the  alternation 
of  the  current  is  therefore  zero.  The  product  of  the  current  and 
zero  e.m.f.  will  therefore  be  zero  power  as  far  as  the  interaction 
of  the  current  and  inductive  e.m.f.  are  concerned.  Between  0 
and  B  the  current  is  rising  in  a  positive  direction.  During  this 
time  the  inductive  e.m.f.  is  in  a  negative  direction,  from  E  to  A, 
and  is  opposing  the  current's  rise,  while  between  B  and  C  the 
current  is  falling  in  a  positive  direction  and  the  inductive  e.m.f. 
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is  rising  from  A  to  D  in  the  same  direction;  that  is,  it  is  opposing 
the  current's  faU.  Thus,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  cycle, 
the  inductive  e,mi.  opposes  the  current's  rise  and  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  cycle  the  inductive  e.m.f,  assists  in  main- 
taining the  current.  The  average  effect  of  the  inductive  e.m.f. 
is  therefore  to  neither  aid  nor  oppose  the  current,  but  is  zero. 


Therefore,  when  the  question  of  work  done  in  an  alternating 
Idrcuit  is  considered,  the  inductive  e.m.f.  does  not  enter  into 
I  the  calculation.  Furthermore,  the  effective  e.m.f.  only  differs 
from  the  impressed  e.m.f.  by  the  inductive  e.m.f.,  the  energy  value 
of  which  is  zero.  The  true  power  in  a  circuit  must  then  be 
m^-sured  by  the  effective  e.m.f.  and  the  current  which  is  in 

•phase  with  it,  but  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  effective 
e.m.f,  is  equal  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
$.  Multiplying  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  /  to  reduce  to 
energy  gives 

■  /  X  Impressed  e.m.f.  X  cos  *  —  /  X  Effective  e,m.f. 

That  is,  the  energy  in  an  alternating  circuit  is  not  simply  the 
product  of  the  current  and  the  impressed  e.m.f.  but  is  equal  to 
the  product  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag  exist- 
ing between  the  current  and  the  impressed  e.m.f.  '  The  product 
Hof  the  line  current  and  the  impressed  e,m,f,  is  called  the  apparent 
energy  in  the  circuit.  The  product  of  the  line  current  and 
effective  e.m.f.  is  the  real  energy.  The  apparent  energy  is  the 
product  of  the  readings  of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter.     The 

I  true  energy  is  obtained  from  a  wattmeter  reading.     Transposing 
the  above  formula  will  give : 
Watts         __       Real  energy 


cos  $, 


Volt-amperes        Apparent  energ>^ 
This  cosine  of  4>  s  called  the  power  factor.     As  above  stated 
it  is  the  ratio  of  the  real  energy  to  the  apparent  energy.     It 
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expresses  that  percentage  of  the  apparent  energy  which  is  real 
in  an  alternating  circuit.  Thus,  in  Fig.  535  an  ammeter  might 
show  10  amperes  and  a  voltmeter  100  volts,  while  a  wattmeter 
indicates  900  watts.     The  power  factor  in  this  case  would  be: 

_P  900 

EI 


=  0.90        0.90  X  100  =  90%. 


100  X  10 

The  reason  that  the  wattmeter  does  not  show  the  product  of 
the  voltmeter-ammeter  readings  may  be  seen  from  a  considera- 
tion of  Fig.  525.  The  ammeter  shows  the  true  current  which 
reaches  its  maximum  value  at  the  point  A',  The  voltmeter 
shows  the  true  voltage  which  reaches  its  maximum  value  at  the 
point  B\  Now  these  two  factors  of  power  reach  their  maxi- 
mum values  at  different  times  because  the  current  lags  behind 
the  voltage  by  the  angle  ^.  The  wattmeter  takes  account  of 
this  difference  due  to  the  fact  that  the  current  and  potential 
coils  interact  upon  each  other.  Thus,  when  the  e.m.f.  in  the 
potential  coil  has  reached  the  point  B\  the  current  has  only 
reached  the  i)oint  D'.  A  little  later  the  current  reaches  its 
maximum  at  the  point  A'  by  which  time  the  voltage  will  have 
fallen  from  its  maximum  to  the  point  C,     Thus,  the  wattmeter 


v^iOl 


© 


lOOE 


w 


^.900P 


Fi<;.  5.^5.  -Relative  indications  of  wattmcttT,  voltmeter  and  ammeter 
in  indiKlivo  circuit. 

indicates  ilio  Iriu'  power  at  any  instant  and  takes  into  account 
the  ])hase  an^le  between  the  current  and  the  voltage,  while  the 
v(;ltnieter  knows  nothing'  about  what  the  ammeter  is  doing  and 
the  ammeter  ^i\'es  its  indication  without  regard  to  the  particular 
phase  of  the  voltage. 
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The  energy  in  an  inductive  circuit  is  therefore  not  directly 
proportional  to  the  impressed  voltage  but  to  the  effective  voltage 
which  is  the  geometrical  difference  between  the  impressed  and 
the  inductive  drop  encountered  in  the  line.  The  voltage  re- 
quired to  drive  a  given  current  through  an  inductive  circuit  will 
therefore  depend  upon  the  impedance  of  the  circuit,  or  if  the  two 
circuits  are  supplied  with  a  fixed  e.mi,  it  wall  reqiiire  more  cur- 
rent to  represent  a  given  amount  of  energy  in  the  one  possessing 
inductance  than  would  be  required  in  a  non-inductive  circuit. 
The  practical  result,  then,  of  inductance  in  an  alternating  sys- 
tem is  to  increase  the  voltage  which  the  generator  must  produce 
in  order  to  deliver  a  given  e  mi.  to  the  load  and  to  likewise 
increase  the  current  required  to  deH\'er  a  given  amount  of  energy. 

The  al  tenia  tor  must  thus  be  able  to  furnish  a  little  extra 
voltage  and  both  alternators  and  motors  in  thu  circuit  must  be 
able  to  stand  a  little  extra  current.  In  fact,  both  alternators 
and  motors  must  have  sufficient  margin  in  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  matter  of  lagging  current. 

As  an  alternator  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  a  heavy  induc- 
tive load  where  the  current  is  greatly  displaced  from  the  e.m.f,, 
the  actual  watts  which  the  machine  delivers  may  fall  far  below 
the  product  of  its  volts  and  amperes.  A  manufacturer  will  then 
not  be  able  to  rate  his  machines  in  kilowatts,  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  power  factor.  The  real  basis  for  rating  is  the 
volts  times  the  amperes.  Alternators  are  therefore  sometimes 
rated  in  kilo-volt-ampere  (K.V.A/)  capacity  instead  of  kilowatt 
(K.W,)  capacity.  The  true  kilow^atts  obtained  in  any  case  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  kilo-volt-amperes,  and  the  power 
factor.  If  the  power  factor  is  100%,  the  kilowatts  will  equal 
the  kilo-volt-amperes,  but  if  the  power  factor  is  but  50%,  then 
the  true  energy  is  only  one-half  of  the  kilo-volt-amiK^res  which 
the  machine  is  called  upon  to  supply.  Large  A.C,  generators 
are  frequently  rated  in  kilowatts  at  a  definite  power  factor, 
usually  80%.  This  is  because  the  limiting  temperature  of 
the  field  may  be  reached  at  this  point.  The  field  current  re- 
quired depends  on  the  power  factor  as  well  as  on  the  load  and 
the  kilo-volt-ampere  rating  may  not  express  the  limits  of  the 
machine. 

At  one  time,  because  of  the  heavy  inductive  loads,  some  early 
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stations  were  receiving  pay  for  not  more  than  one-third  of  their 
kilowatt  capacity.  The  efforts  of  designing  and  operating 
engineers  is  toward  the  improvement  of  the  power  factor  in 
apparatus  and  upon  the  system  as  a  whole  in  order  that  the 
kilo-volt-ampere  capacity  of  a  system  may  be  more  fully  realized 
in  kilowatts. 
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CHAPTER  n 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

INDUCTANCE  AND  REACTANCE 

i.  Explain  the  property  of  an  electrical  circuit  known  as  ^'inductance/* 
I  Give  an  illustration  showing  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  convolu- 
|tions  in  a  coil»  or  varying  the  material  used  for  the  core  of  a  coil,  upon  the 
inductance  of  a  circuit, 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  inductance  in  an  alternating  circuit  upon  the 
magnitude  and  phase  relation  of  the  current  with  regard  to  the  impressed 
e.m,f.  ?    Explain  fully. 

3.  Define  "magnetic  reactance."     Uix>n  what  does  it  depend? 

4.  Define  "impedance/*     Explain  what  quantities  constitute  the  impedance 
[in  an  alternating  circuit. 

5.  What  is  the  angle  between  the  current  and  the  ''inductive  e,m-f,"  in  an 
alternating  circuit  ?  Explain  why  this  particular  angle  exists.  Is  it  an  angle 
of  lag  or  an  angle  of  lead  ?     Explain  fully  why. 

6.  What  three  electro-motive- forces  are  found  in  an  alternating  current 
inductive  circuit  ?     What  relation  do  they  bear  to  each  other  ? 

7.  In  a  certain  alternating  circuit,  the  curreift  lags  30  degrees  behind  the 
impressed  e,mX  If  the  impres*;ed  e.m.f.  is  2*200  volts,  what  is  the  value  of 
the  effective  e.m.f.  and  the  inductive  e.m J.  ?  (The  sine  of  30  -  0.5  and 
the  cosine  =  0,866), 

8.  EHstinguish  between  the  inductance  of  a  circuit,  the  reactance  of  a 
circuit,  and  the  inductive  e.mJ, 

9.  If  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  3  ohms  and  the  magnetic  reactance  4 
I  ohms,  what  is  the  impedance  ? 

10.  What  is  the  phase  relation  between  the  "inductive  e.m.f."  and  the 
**inductive  drop"  in  a  circuit? 

1 1.  What  is  the  phase  relation  between  the  effective  e,ra,f.  and  the  current 
in  a  circuit  ? 

12.  What  is  the  phase  relation  between  the  resistance  and  the  effective 
e.m.f.  in  a  circuit  ? 

13.  What  is  the  phase  relation  between  the  reactance,  the  inductive  tjni, 
J  and  the  inductive  drop  in  a  circuit  ? 

H.  What  is  the  phase  relation  between  the  impedance  and  the  impressed 
e,m,f .  in  a  circuit  ? 

15,  An  alternator  possesses  an  armature  inductance  of  0.03  henry  and  a 
resistance  of  4  ohms.  It  has  60  poles  in  its  field  and  runs  120  r,p.m.  What 
is  its  impedance  ? 

16.  Give  the  expression  for  the  real  power  in  a  circuit  in  terms  of  impressed 
e.m.f 

17.  Give  the  expression  for  the  real  power  in  a  circuit  in  terms  of  effective 
e.mi. 

18,  Give  the  expression  for  the  apparent  power  in  a  circtiit, 
^ft       19,  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  "power  factor"  of  a  system.     How  is  it 
^K  found  ?    Can  it  be  found  in  any  other  way  ? 


SECTION  XIV  CHAPTER  III 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

FORMULAS  FOR  "L"  AND  "X";  EXAMPLES 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  explain  inductance  in  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  manner.  By  definition  a  coil  possesses  an  induc- 
tance of  one  henry  when  a  current  varying  therein  at  the  rate 
of  one  ampere  per  second  causes  one  volt  to  be  induced. 

It  will  be  easier  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  term  if 
it  is  understood  that  the  henry  is  merely  an  algebraic  expression 
for  a  particular  size  and  shape  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

If  $  is  the  total  flux  produced  in  a  coil  and  N  the  ntmiber 
of  turns  in  the  coil,  then  if  that  flux  dies  out  in  t  seconds,  the 
volts,  E,  induced  will  be: 

•  ^  =  m  w 

If  L  is  the  number  of  henrys  possessed  by  a  coil,  in  which  one 
henry  corresponds  to  the  induction  of  one  volt  in  a  circuit 
when  the  current  varies  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second, 
then  if  the  coil  carries  a  maximum  current  of  /  amperes  and  that 
current  dies  out  in  /  seconds,  the  voltage  E  which  will  be  induced 
therein  is: 

E  =  L  Xj'  (2) 

As  formula  1  and  formula  2  are  both  expressions  for  the 
voltage  generated  in  a  circuit,  they  may  be  combined  as  follows: 

*^=^.  (3) 

Multiplying  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  t  gives: 

Transposing  for  the  value  of  L  gives : 

Now  let  <I>a  equal  the  flux  produced  per  ampere  of  current  and 
the  formula  is  simplified  to: 


10.   =  ^-  (6) 
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In  the  ampere-turn  formula  for  producing  a  given  flux. 
/  iV  —  the  ampere-turns, 
ft  =  permeability, 

5  =  cross-section  of  core  in  square  inches, 
/  =  length  of  circuit  in  inches. 
IN  X  3A92^s 


619 


/ 


^  *. 


(7) 


The  current,  /,  may  be  eliminated  by  substituting  *a  for  *  and 
as  the  permeability,  fi,  for  air,  is  one,  the  formula  for  the  flux 
per  ampere  produced  by  a  coil  of  a  given  number  of  turns  with 
an  air  core  is: 

N  s  X  3.192 


*.  = 


/ 


(8) 


Then  substituting  the  value  of  4^a,  formula  8»  in  formula  6  gives: 
N  s  X  3,192 


/ 


-N 


10« 


=  L. 


from  which  the  following  will  be  obtained: 
A'^  5  X  3.192    ^  ^ 


w 


(10) 


p  IX  w 

The  above  is  the  correct  formula  for  the  inductance  in  henrys 
of  a  coil  with  an  air  core  provided  the  length  is  not  great  and 
the  number  of  convolutions  relatively  few.  If  does  not  take 
account,  however,  of  the  mutual  induction  between  the  con- 
volutions of  the  coiL 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  formula  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  coil  with  a  self-induction  of  one  henry, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  the  length  will  be  one  inch  and  the  diam- 
eter 20  inches.     Transposing  this  formula  for  the  value  of  AT* 

K  will  give : 

■  10^  X  /  X  L 

1: 


3 . 192  X  s 
Inserting  these  values : 

100.000,000  X  1  X  1 


=  N\ 


=   HX),000  =  A'' 


3.192  X  (20^  X  0,7854) 

prom  which  N  =  VlOO.OOO  =  316  turns  required. 

The  inductance  in  henrys  varies  from  a  few  thousandths  of  a 
henry  in  a  small  coil  like  that  of  an  electric  bell  to  some  hundreds 
of  henrys  in  the  field  coil  of  a  large  generator. 
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The  above  formula  may  be  applied  to  a  coil  having  an  'ron 
core  by  the  addition  of  the  permeability  of  the  iron: 
Thus 

^  N^  s  n  3.192 
/  X  108 

As  an  illustration,  consider  the  inductance  of  a  reactance  coil 
containing  300  turns  wound  about  an  iron  core  6  inches  long  and 
possessing  12  square  inches  cross-sectional  area.  Assume  the 
permeability  of  the  iron  to  be  1,200. 

A^  =  300  turns. 
M  =  1,200. 

s  =  12  square  inches. 

/  =  6  inches. 

300*  X  12  X  1.200  X  3.192        .  ^  , 
^  =  10^^X6 6.9hemTS, 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  current  in  this  coil  changes  from 
6  amperes  to  2  amperes  in  0.5  second.  What  will  be  the  average 
value  of  the  voltage  induced? 

Average  E  =  henrys  X  ( change  in  Braperes\  ^^^I 
^  -^         \    time  to  change    /  t 

I        6-2        .  , 

—  =     ^  -     =  6  amperes  per  second. 

Average  E  =  L  X  6. 
=  6.9  X  6. 
=  43.2  volts. 

The  determination  of  the  reactance  of  a  circuit  possessing 
a  given  inductance  will  next  be  considered: 

If  one  henry,  L,  represents  the  induction  of  one  volt  in  a  circuit 
where  the  current  varies  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second, 
then  a  current  change  of  /  amperes  per  second  will  produce  IL 
volts.  But  the  flux  produced  by  the  current  in  a  coil  cuts  the 
convolutions  of  the  coil  four  times  for  each  cycle,  that  is,  when 
the  current  is  rising  from  zero  to  maxiifium  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion it  cuts  all  of  the  convolutions  of  the  coil -once.  When  it  falls 
from  maximum  to  zero  it  cuts  them  a  second  time.  When  it 
rises  from  zero  to  a  negative  maximum  it  cuts  them  ^  third  time, 
and  finally  when  it  falls  from  a  negative  maximtmi  to  zero  it  cuts 
them  a  fourth  time.     If  n  equals  the  frequency  of  alternation  in 
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cycles  per  second,  the  average  voltage  generated  by  the  aUer- 
nation  of  the  current  in  a  coil  will  be: 

[  Avg.  E  ^  An  L  I. 

As  the 

Avg.  E  -  0.636  X  Max,  E  .  .  0  636  X  Max.  E  ^  An  L  L 

Dividing  both  sides  of  this  equation  by  0,636  gives 

Max.  E  =  6,28  n  L  L 

This  expression  may  be  reduced  to  ohms  by  dividing  both  sides 
by  the  current,  /,  in  amperes.  If  resistance  was  being  dealt 
with,  the  results  would  be  resistance  ohms,  but  as  an  inductive 
circuit  is  under  consideration,  the  result  is  impedance  ohms, 
which  in  this  case  are  composed  wholly  of  reactance  ohms. 
Hence : 

X  =  6,28  n  L. 

This  expression  states  that  the  reactance  ohms,  A',  encountered 
by  the  introduction  of  an  alternating  current  into  any  inductive 
circuit  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  the  frequency,  n.  in  cycles 
per  second  and  the  inductance.  L.  in  henrys.  It  is  equal  to  their 
product  multiplied  by  2t,  which  is  6.28.  For  a  given  inductance, 
then,  the  reactance  encountered  in  ohms  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  frequency  of  the  alternating  supply  in  cycles  per  second. 

Now  the  voltage  induced  in  any  inductive  circuit  depends 
upon  three  things: 

First:  The  current  in  the  circuit. 

Second:  The  frequency  of  supply. 

Third:  The  inductance  in  the  circuit. 

Varying  any  of  these  factors  varies  the  inductive  e.m.f. 
direct  proportion. 


Pig,  536. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  efTect   of  inductance  in  a  circuit 
consider  an  alternator,  Fig.  536,  connected  to  a  coil  possessing 
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a  resistance  of  100  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  one-tenth  of  a 
henry.  The  alternator  delivers  1,000  volts  and  the  frequency 
is  60  cycles.  Required:  the  current  in  the  coil  and  the  power 
factor.  An  impedance  triangle  will  first  be  constructed,  Fig. 
537.     Here  A-B  represents  the  resistance  and  will  be  100  units 


Fig.  537. 

long.  The  reactance  is  equal  to  6.28  nL  =  6.28  X  60  X  0.1 
=  37.7.  B-C  will  therefore  be  plotted  at  right-angles  to  A-B, 
37.7  units  long.     A-C  will  be  the  impedance, 


Z  =  V/?2  +  X2  =  VlOO^  +  37.7«  =  106.9  ohms. 

'The  current  in  this  circuit  will  be: 


=  9.36  amperes. 


T  =  ^  =    IM. 
Z        106.9 

The  etlectivc  c.m.f.  which  is  actually  engaged  in  forcing  the 
current  throuji:h  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is,  IR  =  9.36  X  100 
=  936,  efTective  E.  The  true  power  is,  /  X  eff.  £,  .*.  9.36 
X  936  =  8,761  watts.  As  /  X  Imp.  E  =  volt-amperes  and  / 
X  cff.  E  =  watts,  then 

_Watts .  9.36  X  936 

volt-ampcrcs 


- —  =  cos   <!> 


=  0.936   =   cos  *. 


1000  X  9.36 

By  referring  to  a  trigonometric  table  of  sines  and  cosines  the 
angle  corresi)on(ling  to  the  above  value  will  be  found  to  be 
20°  40'. 


^ 


101 
130 -^ 


N 

100,000  rr  1 


Fig.  538. 
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Next  consider  an  alternating  circuit  having  a  total  length  of 
lOO.OtX)  feet,  closed  at  the  distant  end.  connected  to  an  alter- 
nator furnishing  a  current  of  10  amperes  at  a  frequency  of  130 
cycles.  The  line  consists  of  No.  4  copper  and  the  distance 
between  the  wires  is  one  foot.  The  resistance  of  the  circuit  is 
25  ohms  and  the  inductance  is  0.(MM)3  of  a  henry  per  1,000  feet 
or  0.03  henry  for  the  entire  100.000  feet.  The  circuit  is  pic- 
tured in  Fig.  538.  Let  it  be  re- 
quired  to  find  the  e.mi,  which 
the  alternator  must  supply  to  main- 
tain a  current  of  10  amperes  in  this 
circuit  and  the  power  factor  of  the 
system.  The  reactance.  X,  will  be 
6.28  nL,  6.28  X  130  X  0,03  =  24.5 
ohms  reactance.  Laying  off  A-B, 
in  Fig.  539.  25  units  long  for  the 
resistance  and  B-C,  24.5  units  long 
for  the  reactance,  the  impedance, 
Z,  will  equal: 


aSR 
Fig.  539. 


B 


^|R^  +  X^  =  V2S«  +  24.5^  -  35  ohms, 

The  voltage  required  to  produce  10  amperes  in  this  circuit 
will  be: 

//  =  £  =  10  X  35  =  350  volts. 

To  produce  10  amperes  in  a  direct-current  circuit  having  a 
resistance  of  25  ohms  would  require  but  250  volts.  Thus  100 
additional  volts  are  necessary  in  this  circuit  because  of  the 
reactance  encountered. 

R 


Cos*  =  ^  =  II  -  0.715. 

From  a  trigonometric  table  this  will  be  found  to  correspond 
to  an  angle  of  44^  25', 

The  ratio  of  Z  to  R  is  35  :  25.  or  1.4  : 1.  This  is  called  the 
impedance  factor.  The  impedance  factor  is  the  reciprocal  of 
the  power  factor.  It  is  the  number  by  which  the  resistance 
of  a  circuit  must  be  multiplied  to  get  the  impedance  of  a  circuit. 
Tables  are  constructed  w^hich  give  the  impedance  factor  for 
transmission  lines  of  various  sizes  of  wire  with  dilTerent  spacing 
between  the  wires. 
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It  will  now  be  well  to  consider  the  most  exaggerated  case  of 
inductance  possible.  A  circuit  doubled  back  upon  itself  such 
as  a  twisted  lamp  cord  feeding  an  incandescent  lamp  has  a 
minimum  of  inductance,  for  the  amount  of  flux  within  the  loop 
is  negligibly  small.  The  other  extreme  is  found  in  the  case  of 
a  coil  of  wire  wound  upon  an  iron  core  of  large  cross-section  so 
that  the  coil  is  capable  of  developing  the  maximtim  possible 
flux. 

Consider  an  alternator  generating  1,000  volts  with  a  frequency 
of  60  cycles  and  connected  to  such  a  coil  possessing  a  resistance 
of  5  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  1  henry,  represented  in  Fig.  540 


R-5 
X-376.8 


Fig.  540. 

Required:  The  power  factor,  the  apparent  energy,  the  current 
and  the  true  watts.     The  reactance  will  be: 

6  28XwXL  =  A'  =  6.28  X  60  X  1  =  376.8  ohms. 

The  impedance  triangle  will  now  be  plotted.  .  Lay  off  A-B,  Fig. 
541,  five  units  long,  representing  5  ohms'  Then  at  B  erect  the 
line  B-C,  representing  the  reactance  376.8  units  long.  The  size 
of  the  page  will  not  permit  drawing  this  to  scale.  It  will  be  much 
longer  in  fact  than  represented.     The  impedance  is  then  A-C. 


Z  =  V7^2  _|-  X2  =  V52  +  376.82  =  377.8  ohms. 

The  current  will  obviously  be 

,         E  1000         .  ., 

/    =  T>    =   ^Tyy-o  =  2.65  ampe-^es. 

Cos  *,  obtained  by  the  ratio  of  A-B  to  A-C,  is 

377-8  =  «-<^'^- 

From  a  table  this  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  an  angle  of 
lag  of  89°  15'. 
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The  apparent  energy  will  be  the  product  of  the 
current  and  the  impressed  volts^ 

2.65  X   1.000  =  2,650  watts- 

The  true  energy  equals  I  X  E  X  cos  ^: 

2.65  X  1.000  X  0,013  =  34  watts. 

In  Fig.  537  the  impedance  106.9  ohms  was 
composed  almost  entirely  of  resistance  which 
was  100  ohms,  but  in  this  case,  Fig.  541,  the  im- 
pedance 377,8  is  composed  almost  wholly  of 
reactance,  which  is  376.8  ohms.  In  fact  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  resistance  has  very  little 
effect  upon  the  impedance  here.  The  angle  of 
lag  is  almost  90°.  As  it  is  impossible  to  have  a 
coil  without  resistance,  it  is  evident  that  the  line 
A-B  will  have  some  length.  Therefore  A-C  can 
never  become  parallel  to  B-C\  and  the  angle  of 
lag  can  never  attain  90"^.  Its  possible  range, 
therefore,  is  from  zero  degrees  to  a  maximum  so 
mething  short  of  90  degrees. 

This  example  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  a  low  power  factor.  Should  there  be 
one  hundred  such  coils  connected  to  an  altern- 
ator they  would  call  for  265  amperes  at  1*000 
volts,  or  265,000  apparent  watts.  The  actual 
power  delivered  by  the  station  would  be  only 
3.400  watts,  but  the  current  required  to  produce 
this  output  would  be  265  amperes.  The  al- 
ternator's output  would  be  265  amperes  and  the 
windings  would  be  heated  as  much  as  though  this 
current  was  in  phase  with  the  voltage  instead 
of  nearly  90  degrees  out  of  phase.  The  capacity 
of  the  alternator  is  limited  to  the  actual  carrying 
capacity  of  its  armature  conductors  in  amperes. 
The  importance  of  high  power  factor  in  order 
that  the  kilo-volt-amperes  may  approach  the  real 
kilowatts,  is  therefore  clearly  apparent. 

In  the  preceding  calculations  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  power  factor  could  be  obtained 
from  the  expression 


^^^ 


j: 


m 


R-5 

Fig.  541.— Effect 
of  highly  induc- 
tive circui* 
r 
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•J  =  cos  ^, 

although  it  has  also  been  stated  that  the  power  factor  was 

Watts 
Volts  X  amperes 

If  there  is  iron  in  the  core  of  a  reactance  coil  the  values  obtained 
from  these  two  expressions  will  not  agree.  This  fs  because  the 
impedance  as  calculated  takes  no  account  of  whether  the  coil 
has  an  iron  core  or  not.  If  an  iron  core  is  present  the  power  as 
recorded  on  a  wattmeter  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  core  losses,  consisting  of  eddy  currents  and 
hysteresis.  Both  of  these  losses  will  vary  with  the  density; 
the  hysteresis  loss  as  the  1.6  power  of  the  flux  density  and  the 
eddy  current  loss  as  the  square  of  the  flux  density.  The  correct 
power  factor  may  be  obtained  for  any  device  by  measuring  the 
watts  input  and  the  volt-amperes  applied  and  then  dividing  the 
former  by  the  latter.     The  expression 

^  =  cos  ^ 

will  be  a  correct  expression  for  the  power-factor  only  in  case 

the  impedance  under  test  has  an  air  core. 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

FORMULAS  FOR  ^^L*'  AND  **X"j  EXAMPLES 

L  A  coil  6  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  long  contains  400  turns.  It  has 
an  air  core.    What  is  its  inductance  in  henry s  ? 

2.  A  con  2  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches  long  contains  400  turns  of  wire. 
The  core  is  of  iron  with  a  permeability  of  1,000,  (a)  What  is  its  inductance  ? 
(b)  What  is  its  reactance  on  a  60-cycle  circuit  ? 

3.  A  coil  3  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  long  contains  500  convolutions 
of  wire.  It  has  an  iron  core  with  a  permeability  of  1^200.  (o).What  is  its 
inductance  in  henr>'s?  (6)  If  a  current  of  5  amperes  dies  out  in  this  coil  in 
0.5  second,  what  will  be  the  voltage  induced  ? 

.  4.  An  alternator  is  ec*nnected  to  a  circuit  having,  a  resistance  of  20  ohms 
and  an  inductance  of  O.t  henry.  The  frequency  is  60  cycles  per  second. 
What  must  be  the  e.m.f.  furnished  by  the  alternator  in  order  to  set  up  a 
current  of  10  amperes  in  the  circuit  ? 

5.  If  the  maximum  height  of  a  sine  wave  of  e.m.f.  is  3,114  volts,  what  wiU 
the  voltmeter  register?  If  the  maximum  height  of  the  current  wave  in  the 
same  case  is  141  amperes,  what  will  the  ammeter  register?  If  the  power 
factor  in  this  circuit  is  ^S  per  cent,  what  will  the  wattmeter  register? 

6»  An  electromagnet  possesses  an  inductance  ot  0.05  henry  and  a  resistance 
of  25  ohms.     It  is  connected  to  a  108-volt,  60-cyde  circuit, 

(a)  What  is  its  reactance  ? 

(b)  What  is  its  impedance  ? 

(c)  How  many  amf>eres  does  it  get  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag  between  the  current  and  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  ? 

7.  An  alternator  generating  an  e,m.f.  of  1,000  volts  at  a  frequency  of  60 
cycles  per  second,  supplies  current  through  a  system,  the  resistance  of  which, 
is  100  ohms  and  the  inductance  0.3  henry.  Find  the  value  of  the  current 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag,  powder  factor,  apparent  watts  and  true  watts, 

8.  What  is  the  * 'impedance  factor"  in  an  alternating  current  inductive 
circuit  ?  Give  formula  and  tabulate  the  meaning  of  each  letter.  What  is 
the  relation  of  the  'Impedance  factor*'  to  the  "power  factor"  ? 
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ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

RESISTANCE  AND  REACTANCE,  IN  SERIES  AND 
IN  PARALLEL 

The  efifect  upon  the  angle  of  lag  and  current  in  a  circuit  caused 
by  varying  the  resistance  and  reactance  will  now  be  considered. 
Assume  a  circuit  consisting  of  X  reactance  and  R  resistance, 
connected  in  series  as  in  Fig.  542.  The  resistance  of  X  and  the 
reactance  of  R  are  supposed  to  be  negli- 
,  X  j  gible.  Let  the  line  A-B,  Fig.  543,  repre- 
-  35Z  ^®^^  ^^^  resistance  and  -B-C the  reactance. 
Then  A-C  equals  the  impedance.  Call 
this  35  ohms.  Let  an  e.m.f.  of  50  volts 
Fig.  542.— Circuit  pos-  be  impressed  on  this  circuit,  the  current 
s?ssing  resistance  and  will  obviously  be: 
magnetic  reactance.  *v/i*oxjr  vj^. 

/  =  -^  =  -r^  =  1 .425  amperes. 

Allowing  this  current  to  flow,  the  energy  component  of  the 
impressed  voltage  which  is  in  phase  with  the  resistance,  is 
represented  by  the  line  A-G,  while  the  reactance  component 
which  overcomes  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  is  represented 
by  the  line  G-D.  Then  the  impressed  50  volts  is  represented 
by  A-D,  and  the  angle  of  lag  is  <l>. 

Now  suppose  that  the  reactance,  X,  is  increased  as  in  Fig. 
544,  while  the  resistance  R  remains  the  same  as  before.  The 
new  impedance  triangle  will  be  A-B,  resistance,  as  before,  and 
B-C\  reactance,  from  which  the  impedance,  Z',  will  be  A-C 
To  overcome  this  impedance  the  voltage  vector  A-D  will  swing 
on  the  pivot  A  into  the  position  A-D'  where  it  is  parallel  with 
and  opposed  to  the  impedance,  Z' .  This  increases  the  angle  of 
lag  from  ^  to  4>'.  The  impressed  voltage  has  not  changed  but 
the  components  into  which  it  is  resolved  have  been  altered. 
Thus  to  overcome  the  reactance  X'  will  now  require  F-D', 
inductive  drop,  while  the  resistance  drop,  which  previously 
amounted  to  .4-G',  will  now  be  reduced  to  A-F.  The  impedance 
has  been  increased  to  say  45  ohms  and  the  current  will  be  re- 
duced   thus 

J  E        50        ... 

i-^  =  j^  =   lll  amperes. 
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X  =  reactance 
^'=  reactance 
R  =rt^istance 
Z  =  impedance 
Z'  =  impedance 

If  in  an  inductive  circuit,  the  reactance,  X,  is  increased  while  the  reisistance, 
/f,  remains  fixed,  the  angle  of  iag^  i|»,  increases  and  the  current^  I,  decreases. 

Next  consider  the  effect  of  varying  the  resistance  in  a  circuit 
I  while  the  reactance  is  kept  fixed.     In   Fig.   545   let  there  be 
impressed,  as   before,  50  volts   upon 
a  circuit  consisting  of  X  ohms  react- 
ance and  R  ohms  resistance  in  series. 
Let   the   combined  impedance  be  30 
Lohms.   The  current  that  will  flow  will 
[be: 


E 
Z 


50 
30 


-    1 .67  amperes. 


Fig.  544,— Addilioniil  re- 
actance connected  iji  circuit 
shown  in  Fig,  542. 


Fig.  546  represents  the  vector,  where  A-R  is  the  resistance. 
R'C  the  reactance  and  A-C  the  impedance.     If  a  voltage  .4-D  is 
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30Z 


impressed  on  this  circuity,  it  will  be  resolved  into  two  components, 
A-G  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  G-D  to  over- 
come the  reactance  of  the  circuit.  The  angle  of  lag  will  be 
*.  Next  suppose  that  the  circuit  is  altered  by  the  addition  of 
more  resistance  while  the  reactance  re- 
mains the  same,  as  in  Fig.  547.  The 
combined  impedance  will  be  increased  as 
in  the  preceding  example.  The  vector 
in  Fig.  546  will  now  be  A-B  resistance 
and  B-C  reactance,  giving  A-C  impe- 
dance. The  voltage  impressed  now 
swings  on  the  pivot  A  to  the  position 
A'D\  where  it  is  parallel  to  the  impedance  Z'.  The  resulting 
angle  of  lag  diminishes  from  i  to  <!>',  btit  as  the  impedance  has 
increased  from  Z  to  Z',  the  actual  current  will  fall,  so  if  the 
impedance  rises  from  30  to  45  ohms  the  current  will  be 

50        ,   ,, 

=  1.11  amperes. 


Fkj.  545. — Circuit  pos- 
sessing resistance  and 
reactance. 


'-I- 


45 


Therefore,  if  in  an  inductive  circuit  the  resistance  is  increased, 
while  the  reactance  remains  the  same,  the  angle  of  lag  decreases 
and  the  current  diminishes. 


Fk;.  546. — Wclor  diagram  of  conditions  existing   in 

Fi^s.  545  and  547. 
X  =  reactance  XE  =  inductive  drop 

A"  =  resistance  A'E' =  inductive  drop 

/'(!'  =  resistance  RE  =ohmic  drop 

Z  =  impedance  /^/'J'=ohmic  drop 

Z'=inij)e(laiice 
If  in  an  inductive  circuit,  the  resistance,  /?,  is  increased  while  the  reactance, 
A',  remains  fixed,  the  angle  of  lag,  ^,  decreases  and  the  current,  /,  decreases. 
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Thus  in  an  inductive  circuit,  if  the  impedance  is  increased 
either  through  the  addition  of  resistance  or  reactance,  ♦the 
result  will  be  to  decrease  the  current.  If  the  increase  is 
brought  about  through  an  increase  in  reactance,  the  angle  of 
lag  will  increase  and  the  power 
factor  will  fall :  but  if  it  is  brought 
about  through  an  increase  in   re- 

I  sistance  the  angle  of  lag  will  de- 
crease and  the  power  factor  will 

I  improve. 

The  relation  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  in  an  inductive  circuit  and 
the  e.m.fs.  which  overcome   them 

I  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Thus,  in  Fig.  548,  A-B-C  repre- 
sents an  impedance  triangle  and  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  various   forces   opposed    to    the  voltage.     The   triangle 

1  A'-B'-C  represents  the  voltages  in  the  circuit.  The  impressed 
voltage  in  direction  A'-C  is  applied  to  the  impedance,  C-A,  which 
opposes  it,   *  This  impressed  voltage  is  resolved  into  two  compo- 


Fir.,  547.— Adiiitional  re- 
si  si  aiue  connected  in  circuit 
shown  in  Fig,  545. 


v^: 


EFF     EJvr  F. 


FiCi.  54S. — Rulaiis*n  LXistin^  (»lHv\l'(.'ii  itidnLliv'e  e, 
inductive   drop. 


mi. 


nents,  A'-B\  in  phase  with  the  current  which  it  produces  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  B-A.  B*-C' 
is  likewise  a  component  of  the  impressed  voltage  which  is  called 
the  * 'inductive  drop.''  This  is  exactly  equal  in  magnitude  bat 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  e.m.f.  of  self-induction,  C'-B'.  The 
reactance,  C-B,  is  responsible  for  the  inductive  e.m.f.   C'-B\ 
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These  two  forces  are  in  the  same  direction  and  the  reactn^e 
component  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  called  the  inductive  -drop, 

opposes  them  both. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  but  two  voltages  in  an  inductive 
circuit,  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  acting  on 
the  circuit,  and  the  inductive  e.m.f., 
more  or  less  opposed  thereto.  For 
conrvenience   in   calculation,   the  im- 


for 


Fig.  549. — Alternator  sup- 
plying two  impedances  in 
series. 

pressed  e.m.f.  is  supposed  to  be 
rfesolved  into  two  components, 
one  of  which  is  employed  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  and  the  other  to  over- 
come the  inductive  e.m.f.  en- 
countered. 
Calculation  of  Impedances  in 

Series 
The  calculation  of  impedances  Fig. 
in  series  will  next  be  considered. 
Let  an  impedance,  A,  consisting  of  5  ohms  resistance  and 
12  ohms  reactance,  Fig.  549,  be  connected  in  ^ries  with  an 
impedance,  B,  consisting  of  20  ohms  resistance  and  6  ohms  re- 
actance, across  a  220-volt  alternator.  The  combined  resistance 
of  any  number  of  separate  resistances  in  series  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  separate  resistances.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
for  the  impedances  in  series  except  that  fhe  sumiiMition  muBt 
be  made  geometrically.    The  impedance  of  A  is: 

Z  =  ylR''  +  X2  =  V52  +  122  =  13  ohms. 
Fig.  550  shows  the  vector  for  this  impedance. 
The  impedance  of  B  is : 

Z  =  Vi^2  +  A'2  =  V202  +  62  =  20.9  ohms. 


R«5 

550. — Vector     diagram 
impedance  of  A. 
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The  vector  far  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  551.  The  vector  for  the 
combined  impedance  of  these  two  in  series  is  shown  in  Fig.  552, 
^It  is  not  the  sum  of  A-D,  13  ohms,  plus  D-C,  20.9  ohms,  as  might 
supposed,  for  these  two  impedances  diller  in  phase  by  the  angle 
0.     The  resistance    components  of    the  two  impedances,   A-E 


R«20 
Fig,  551, — Vector  diagram  for  imp<?dance  of  B. 

I  and  D'F,  are  in  phase  and  may  therefore  be  added  arithmetically, 
'  The  reactance  components  E-D  and  F*C  are  likewise  in  phase 

with  each  other  and  may  be  added  arithmetically.     Therefore 

the  combined  impedance  is 

^   Z"  =  ^liR  +  Rr  +  iX  +  Xy  =  \'(5  +  20)^  +  (12  +  6)'-  - 
■  30,85  ohms. 


'^2^2- 


I 


■R^ 


R=20 


r.^ 


I 


I 


.«B 


Fig.  552.^\^ector  diaifpann  showing  summation  of  two  impedances  in  aeries. 

This  process  may  be  extended  indefinitely  for  any  number  of 
impedances  in  seriea     Thus,  if  four  impedances,  A-B-C-D,  Fig, 
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553,  are  connected  in  series,  each  having  its  own  particular 
resistance  and  reactance,  the  combined  impedance  Z  of  the 
entire  series  is  not  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  separate  vectors 

B 


Fig.  553. — Illustrating  any  number  of  impedances  in  series. 

A'B'C'D,  in  Fig.  554,  but  is  the  square  root  of  the  squared  sum 
of  [R  +  R'  +  R''  +  /?'"]  and  [X  +  X' +  X'' •\- X'"].     That  is, 
the  total  impedance  is  E-G,  which  is  ^{E-FY  +  (F-C)*. 
In  the  example  shown  in  Fig.  552,  the  current  will  be: 


£  ^     220 
Z       30.85 


=  7.1  amperes. 


Fk;.  554. — Vector  diagram  illustrating  method  of  summation  of  any  number 
of   impedances   in   scries. 

The  ])o\vcr  factor  will  be : 
Cos  <!>  =  ^  =  ^-^  =  0.81  =  cos  *.     Power  factor  =  %\%, 

The  voltage  across  .4  will  be: 

IZ  =  7.1  X  13  =  92.3  volts.     . 
The  voltage  across  B  will  be: 

/Z  =  7.1  X20,9  ^  148.4  volts. 
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The  arithmetical  sum  of  these  two  voltages  would  be  240.7  but 
the  geometric  sum  is  only  220.  This  will  be  made  clear  from  an 
inspection  of  Fig.  555,  where  A-C  represents  the  voltage  imi>ressed 
upon  the  two  devices.  The  vultage  on  .4  is  92.3  while  the  voltage 
on  B  is  148.4,  but  because  of  the  angle,  B,  which 
exists  between  them,  220  volts  will  supply  both 
of  these  separate  e.ni.fs.  in  series.  That  is,  their 
geometric  sum  is  less  than  their  arithmetical 
sum  because  the  two  e,mJs.  required  do  not 
have  their  maximum  values  at  the  same 
instant. 

A  practical  method  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
ductance possessed  by  a  given  coil  is  as  fol- 
lows: Let  an  alternating  source  G,  Fig.  556, 
be  connected  to  the  coil  A'  to  be  measured. 
An  ammeter,  .4,  shows  the  current  and  a  volt- 
meter, V,  the  drop  across  the  coil.  A  rheostat 
R  limits  the  current.  The  impedance  will  be 
the  voltmeter  reading  divided  by  the  ammeter 
reading: 

A  ^ 
The  coil  should  now  be  transferred  to  a  direct 
current  circuit,  Fig.  557,  with  ^  rheostat  R'  in 
series  to  limit  the  current.  The  drop  across 
the  coil,  as  measured  on  the  voltmeter  divided 
by  the  current,  will  now  give  the  resistance. 
Thus, 


M 


j,-R. 


Fig,  555.— Illus- 
tration shiDwing  the 
relative  phase  rela- 
tion between  the 
e.m.fs.  across  vari- 
ous impfdances  in 
series,  with  respect 
to  the  line  e.m,f. 


The  impedance  Z  =  V/?^  -f  X^  therefore  .Y  ^  V^*  -  /? ;  but 
A'  =  6.28nL.     Therefore 


L  = 


X 


6.2Sn 

This  gives  the  inductance  for  the  coil  as  ijt  stands  while  tmder 
test  whether  with  or  without  an  iron  core.  This  inductance  is 
based  upon  its  reactance  which  in  turn  is  governed  by  the 
frequency.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  inductance 
[is  independent  of  the  frequency*  The  frequency  enters  into 
the  calcidation  only  as  a  factor  of  the  reactance'. 
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Pig.  556. — ConnectioYis  for  taking  data  from  which 
the  impedance  in  circuit  may  be  computed. 


0   8 

u 


Fig.  557. — Connections  for  taking  data  from  which  the  resist- 
ance in  circuit  may  be  computed. 
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Calculation  of  Impedances  in  ParaU«ii 

In  considering  impedances  in  parallel,  it  will  be  remembere<i^ 
that  the  combined  resistance  of  any  number  of  resistanees  kt 
multiple  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the 
separate  resistances.  The  same  rule  may  be  appUed  for  im- 
pedances in  parallel  except  that  the  summation  must  be  made 
geometrically. 

Therefore  the  combined  impedance  of  any  number  of  separate 
impedances  in  parallel  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  geometric  sum 
of  the  reciprocals  of  the  separate  impedances. 

Take  a  non-inductive  resistance  of  100  ohms,  ^4,  Fig.  558,  in 
parallel  with  a  magnetic  reactance,  B,  having  5  ohm^  resistance 


5R 


.053  L 


FUf.  558,^Mcthnfl  of  combining  impcrianccs  in  (jamlkL 


Hracl  0.05J  henry  inductance.     Let  them  be   connected  across  a 
BWO-volt,  60-cyclc  source.     Required,  the  combined  impedance; 
the  current  and  the  power  factor. 

The  reactance  X  of  J?  is  6.28  »L  ^  6.28  X  60  X  0.053  ^  20 
ohms. 
The  impedance,  Zx,  of  B  is: 


Z^  =  ^R^  +  X^  -  V5^H-20*  =  20,6  ohms. 
The  reciprocal  of  A  is 


J_ 
100 


=  0.01. 


The  reciprocal  of  B  is 

_1^ 
Zs 


20,6 


=  0.048, 
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Fig.  559  shows  the  impedance  triangle  for  B.  The  reciprocal 
of  A  will  be  represented  by  a  straight  line,  C-D,  Fig.  560,  0.01 
unit  long. 

The  reciprocal  triangle  for  B  is  constructed  in  the  following 

manner:  First  lay  off  E-F,  Fig.  560,  equal  to  0.048  unit  long 

C  P 


Fig.  559. — Vector  diagram 
for  impedance  of  circuit  B. 


.0116 


Fig.  560. — Vectors  show- 
ing reciprocals  of  imped- 
ances A  and  B. 


with  the  angle  6  from  Fig.  559,  preserved  between  E-F  and  E-G' 
Then: 

Cosd  =   ^   =   ~    =  0.2427. 
20.6 


Sin  e  =  -^   = 


z. 

E-G 


G-F  = 


20^ 
20.6 

E-F 
0.048 
E-F 
0.048 


=   0.9708,  from  which  therefore: 


cos  6 
0.2427 
sin  6 
0.9708 


=  0.0116,  and 


=  0.0466. 


Thus  the  length  of  the  Hne  E-Cj  is  found  to  be  0.0116  and  the 
length  of  the  line  G-F,  0.0466.  This  is  called  the  reciprocal 
triangle.  The  line  E-F  is  truly  the  reciprocal  of  the  impedance 
in  Fig.  559.  The  angles  6  are  the  same  in  Fig.  559  and  Fig.  560, 
but  the  line  E-G  is  not  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  component 
A'By  Fig..  559,  neither  is  the  line  G-F  the  reciprocal  of  the  reac- 
tive component  B-C.     It  is  not  proper  that  they  should  be.     It 
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is  only  necessary  that  the  angle  6  be  preserved  in  both  the  im- 
pedance triangle  and  the  reciprocal  triangle  and  that  the  angle 
at  G  shall  be  a  right  angle  as  at  B.  These  conditions  are  as- 
sured by  the  above  procedure. 

The  two  reciprocals  thus  obtained  must  now  be  combined. 
In  Fig.  561  the  reciprocal  of  the  resistance  of  branch  .4,  C-D,  is 


4^      ons - 


Fic.  56K — Method  of  combining 
reciprocal  vectors. 

added  to  the  energy  component  o*  the  reciprocal  triangle  o£ 
branch  B,  E-G,  Perpendicular  thereto  at  the  point  (7,  is  erected 
the  reciprocal  component  G-F,  0.0466  unit  long.  The  geometric 
sum  of  these  reciprocals  will  therefore  be : 

m  ^  =  V0.0216^  +  0.0466^  -  0.051J. 

■  The  re< 

■  The  cm 


The  reciprocal  of  the  geometric  sum  of  the  reciprocals  will  be: 

1 


Z  - 


O.OjU 

The  current  in  the  line  will  be 
E        220 


=  19 . 5  ohms. 


19  5 


11.2  amperes. 
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But  the  (nMi»ent  ia  A  will  be: 


,  ^  £  ^  220 
^        /?        100 

The  current  in  B  will  be: 


2.2  anoperes. 


-I 


220         ,^  ^o 

^TT-jr  =  10.68  amperes. 


The  arithmetic^  siun  of  these  currents  will  be  12.88  amperes: 
but  because  of  the  phase  angle  between  them  the  line  current 
supplying  the  two  will  only  be  11.2  amperes  as  shown.  The 
power  factor  for  the  two  combined  circuits  will  be 


Cos*  = 


CG    ^  0.0216 
CF        0.0513 


0.421. 


or  a  power  factor  of  42 . 1%,  which  corresponds  to  the  angle  4>  in 
Fig.  561. 

\ 


Fig.  562. — Vector  diagram  showing  summation  of  reciprocal  vectors  of  any 
number  of  impedances  in  parallel. 

In  series  circuits  there  was  a  displacement  in  phase  of  the 
various  voltages  across  the  different  devices  in  series,  resulting 
in  a  total  voltage  less  than  the  arithmetical  stmi  depending  on 
the  various  phase  angles.  The  currents  in  all  the  devices  in  a 
series  circuit  were  in  phase  but  the  voltages  across  the  various 
devices  differed  in  phase,  hence  each  deyice  had  a  seimrate 
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power  factor,  while  the  system  as  a  whole  had  a  resultant  power 
factor. 

With  impedances  in  parallel,  tht-  phases  of  the  currents  in 
the  various  branches  differ  so  that  the  total  current  required 
is  less  than  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  various 
branches.     But    the    voltages    across    the    various    devices    in 


r 


Fig,  56J. — Showing  any    numLcr  of  imped- 
ances in  parallel. 


multiple  are  in  phase.  As  the  currents  in  the  various  branches 
differ  in  phase  each  branch  will  have  a  separate  power  factor 
while  the  ^srstem  as  a  whole  has  a  resultant  power  factor. 

In  the  example  just  considered  the  power  factor  of  branch  A 
is  100%  while  the  power  factor  of  branch  B  is 


R_ 


20.6 


=  0.2427  =  power  factor,  24.2%, 


Any  number  of  impedances  in  parallel  may  be  similarly  com- 
bined. Thus,  if  in  Fig.  562  the  various  triangles  A-B-C-D 
represent  the  reciprocals  of  the  impedances  of  branches  A-B-C^D^ 

\n  Fig,  563,  then  the  line  E-G,  y,  represents  the  geometric  sum 

of  the  reciprocals  of  the  separate  inrLjjedances,  and  the  reciprocal 

Z 

of  this  sum,  or  y,  represents  the  combined  impedance. 
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SECTION  XtV  CHAPTER  IV 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

RESISTANCE  AND  REACTANCE  IN  SERIES  AND  IN  PARALLEL 

1.  If,  in  an  inductive  circuit,  the  reactance  is  increased  while  the  resistance 
is  not  altered,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  angle  of  lag  and  the  current  ?  Sketch 
vectors  illustrating. 

2.  If,  in  an  inductive  circuit,  the  resistance  is  increased  while  the  reactance 
remains  the  same,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  angle  of  lag  and  current  ? 
Sketch  vectors  illustrating. 

3.  Give  formula  for  the  combined  impedance  of  two  impedances  (each 
consisting  of  reactance  and  resistance)  in  series. 

4.  A  coil  possessing  5  ohms  resistance  and  4  ohms  reactance  is  in  series  with 
a  coil  of  6  ohms  resistance  and  3  ohms  reactance.  What  is  their  combined 
impedance  ? 

5.  A  coil  possessing  10  ohms  resistance  and  8  ohms  reactance  is  connected 
in  series  with  a  coil  of  25  ohms  resistance  and  12  ohms  reactance.  What 
voltage  will  be  required  to  force  5  amperes  through  the  circuit  ? 

6.  Three  magnetic  reactances,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  connected  in  series  on  a 
2  20- volt  circuit.    A  possesses  10  ohms  resistance  and  15  ohms  reactance. 

'  B  possesses  18  ohms  resistance  and  12  ohms  reactance.    C  possesses  30  ohms 
resistance  and  40  ohms  reactance. 

(a)  What  is  the  combined  impedance  ? 

(6)  What  is  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  current  flowing  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  apparent  power  ? 

(e)  What  is  the  true  power  ? 

(/)  What  is  the  impedance  factor  ? 

7.  An  inductance  coil  has  an  impedance  of  60  ohms  on  a  60-cycle  circuit. 
Its  resistance  is  15  ohms.     What  is  its  inductance  in  henrys? 

8.  Two  impedances,  A  and  J5,  are  connected  in  parallel,  on  a  440-volt,  60- 
cycle  circuit.  A  has  a  resistance  of  50  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  0.02  henry. 
B  has  a  resistance  of  80  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  0.06  henry. 

(a)  What  is  the  combined  impedance  of  A  and  B  ? 
-  ib)  What  is  the  power  factor  ? 
{c)  What  is  the  current  ? 
{d)  What  is  the  apparent  energy  ? 
{e)  What  is  the  real  energy  ? 

9.  Three  impedances,  A ,  B,  and  C,  are  connected  in  parallel  on  a  60-cycle 
circuit.  A  has  200  ohms  resistance.  B  has  60  ohms  resistance  and  an 
inductance  of  0.04  henry.  C  has  40  ohms  resistance  and  an  inductance  of 
0.5  henry. 

(a)  What  is  the  combined  impedance  ? 

{b)  What  is  the  power  factor  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  current  in  each  branch  at  110  volts? 

{d)  What  is  the  combined  current  in  all  three  branches  at  1 10  volts  ? 
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SECTION  XIV  CHAP'^EH  V 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

THE  EFFECT  OF  CAPACITY  IN  A  CIRCmT 

Every  electrical  circuit  possesses  more  or  less  electrcatatio 
capacity.  That  is,  it  is  capable  of  storing  yp  energy  in  the  form 
of  electrostatic  stress  and  if  the  appHed  e.m.f.  is  removed  the 
energy  so  stored  may  be  returned  to  the  circuit. 

The  conditions  for  the  estabHshment  of  capacity  in  a  cii^it 
are.  two  parallel  conductors  connected  to  a  source  of  po^ir 
tial,  the  conductors  being  insulated  from  one  another.  Tl^fjse 
conductors  correspond  to  the  plates  of  a  condenser.  Tfce 
insulating  medium,  whether  it  be  a  solid  or  merely  air,  forms 
the  dielectric.     Consider  a  battery,  B,  Fig.  564,  connected  to 


Fig.  564. — Surge  of  current  from  battery  chargii^g  condenser* 

a  condenser.  K,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  tin  foil  separated  by 
a  dielectric.  An  ammeter,  .4,  connected  in  series  indicates  the 
current.  At  the  moment  the  circuit  is  closed  current  will  flow 
from  B  through  .4  into  the  condenser  at  C.  Current  will  like- 
wise flow  out  of  the  condenser  at  D  and  back  to  the  battery. 
At  the  moment  the  circuit  is  first  closed  the  flow  of  current  will 
be  a  maximum  but  as  the  condenser  becomes  filled,  that  is, 
charged,  its  potential  difference  rises  and  it  develops  a  counter 
e.mi.  The  current  thus  tapers  off*  the  ammeter  showing  the 
decreasing  value  until  finally  the  current  ceases  to  flow  and  the 
ammeter  indicates  zero.  At  this  time  the  potential  difference 
between  C  and  D  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  e.m.f.  of  the  battery 
B,  If.  now,  the  battery  is  disconnected  and  the  wires  C-D  are 
connected  to  each  other,  the  energy  stored  in  the  condenser  is 
given  back  into  the  circuit,  estabHshing  in  it5  reaction  a  reverse 
flow  of  cujrent,  the  total  quantity  of  the  discharge  being  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  amount  of  charge  from  the  battery. 

645 
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Inductance  in  an  electrical  circuit  corresponds  to  inertia  in 
michadics.  Capacity  in  an  electrical  circuit  corresponds  to 
elasticity.  Inductance  in  a  circuit  absorbs  energy  during  one 
part  of  the  cycle  and  restores  it  to  the  circuit  dxuing  another 
part  of  the  cycle.  Little  or  no  energy  is  wasted.  Capacity  in 
a  cirduit  involves  the  storing  of  energy  during  one  part  of  the 
cycle' 'which  in  turn  is  restored  to  the  circuit  during  another  part 
of  the  cycle.     Little  or  no  energy  is  wasted. 

The  inertia  of  a  fly  wheel  corresponds  to  inductance  in  a  cir- 
cuit. The  elasticity  of  a  spring  corresponds  to  capacity  in  a 
circuit.  The  inductive  e.m.f.  is  generated  in  a  circuit  when  the 
current  changes   in  value.    The  e.m.f.   due   to   electrostatic 


Fig.  565. — ^Alternator    connected    to    condenser. 

capacity  in  a  circuit  is  manifested  when  the  voltage  changes  in 
value. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  the  quantity  of  energy  which  it 
can  store  in  the  form  of  electrostatic  strains.  It  is  proportional 
to  three  things :  The  area  of  the  plates,  the  e.m.f .  producing  th« 
strain,  and  the  dielectric  power  of  the  insulating  meditmi  separ- 
ating the  plates. 

A  condenser  has  a  capacity  of  one  farad,  C,  when  one  ampere 
flowing  into  it  for  one  second  will  charge  it  to  a  potential  of 
one  volt.  Or  the  capacity  of  a  condenser,  C,  is  the  quantity  of 
electricity  in  coulombs  Q  it  will  store  up  per  volt  of  pressure 
applied.     Thus: 

^  =  C,  and  Q  =  C  X  E,  where  E  =  e.m.f.  in  volts.     *  (1) 

In  an  alternating  circuit  containing  capacity  the  current 
charges  and  discharges  the  condenser  four  times  in  each  cycle. 
Thus,  if  an  alternator,  .4,  in  Fig.  565,  sends  a  wave  of  current 
in  a  positive  direction  to  the  condenser  K,  the  condenser  is 
thereby  charged.  When  this  current  dies  out  the  condenser 
discharges.     When  the  current  reverses  and  surges  through  the 
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Hne  'in  a  nqgative  direction^  the  charge  is  in  the  reverse  &irecticm» 
and  "when  it  falls  from  a  negative  maximum  to  ^ero  the  con- 


Pig.  56^. — Various  current   waves  during  one   cycle  from  alternator. 


I 


denser  again  discharges.  Fig.  566. 
charge  or  discharge  is 


Therefore  the  time  for  each 


1  «  T- 


1^ 

4n 


t2) 


t  being  the  seconds  and  n  the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second. 
Due  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  current  from  maximum 

^tinto  a  condenser  is  equal  to  the  ai^m^e  Tate  of  flow  /,  multi- 
plied by  the  time  of  flow. 

Average  /  X  /  -  Q  (3) 

■  Such  a  condition  of  current  flow  into  and  out  of  a  condenser 
may  be  studied  from  Pig,  567.  Here  tlie  piston  of  the  pump, 
P,  is  supposed  to  alternate  its  direction  and  move  the  water  in 


Fig.  567.^ — Mechanical  analogy  illustrating  how  cur- 
rent can  apparently  flow  through  a  condenser. 
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the  circuit  to  and  fro  in  the  pipes  leading  to  D,  Let  D  have  a 
flexible  diaphram  of  rubber,  perfectly  tight  so  that  it  will  not 
permit  any  water  to  pass  through  it  yet  suflSciently  flexible  to 
yield  under  the  pressure  from  either  side.  If,  now,  the  piston, 
P,  of  the  pump  is  moved  up  and  down  the  water  will  flow  back 
and  forth  through  the  two  pipe  lines  and  the  diaphram  D  will 
take  the  convex  positions  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  alter- 
nately moving  downward  and  upward.  Thus,  while  no  water 
actually  passes  through  D  it  flows  in  first  on  one  side  and  out  on 
the  other  and  then  the  direction  of  flow  is  reversed.  The  actual 
volume  of  flow  will  be  determined  by  the  size  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  diaphram.  This  would  correspond  to  the  capacity  of 
the  condenser. 

As  stated  above,  Q  equals  the  average  rate  of  flow  multiplied 
by  the  time  of  flow.     Combining  formulas  2  and  3,  gives 

Q  =  Avg.  /  X  :r^  =  '^^^  (4) 

^  ^  4  «  4  « 

Now  combining  equations  1  and  4,  gives 

C£  =  Avgj:.  .  £  =  Avg^        (6) 

4  «  ^  4  «  c 

Avg.  /  =  0.636  X  Max.  I  (7) 

^  ^  0.636  Max./  Max.  /  .  . 

^  nC        ^  6.28  n  C  ^^^ 

Dividing  both  sides  by  /  to  reduce  to  ohms, 

Max.  / 
E  ^  6.28  n  C  ^     Max.  /     w  1  ^  1        ^  (9) 

/  /  6.28  n  C^  I        6.28  n   C 


Therefore 

1 


6.28  n  C 


=  ohms,  capacity  reactance  (F) 


Since  most  calculations  involve  microfarads  instead  of  farads, 
it  is  usual  to  write  this  equation  as  follows: 

i.ooo^eoo 


6.28  n  M.F. 


=  yjohms.  (10) 


As   / 
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£ 

when  Z  =  i^,  as  in  a  condenser: 

I 

E 

I 

(tl) 

6.28nC 

I 

=  6.28  «C£ 

(12) 

I 

6.28  M  M.F..  E 

(13) 

1,000,000 

A  study  of  formula  12  will  show  that  the  current  which  will 
flow  to  and  fro  between  an  alternator  and  a  condenser  and  which 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  flows  through  it,  is  proportional  to 
three  things: 

First:   n,    the  frequency  in  cycles  per  second. 

Second:   C,   the  capacity  in  farads. 

Third:    E,   the  e,m.f.  in  volts  applied. 

Varying  any  of  these  quantities  varies  the  rate  of  flow  in 
direct  proportion. 

I  As  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  consider  Fig. 
568,  Here  a  condenser,  A',  of  2  microfarads  capacity  is  connected 
to  an  alternator  delivering  2,(KK)  volts  at  a  frequency  of  130 


(0)    2000E 

f     T 


K 


2M.F. 


Fig.  568. — Actual  current  flowing  in  circuit  between  alternator 
an<J  condenst-r 


cycles.  Required  the  current  and  the  capacity  reactance  of  the 
condenser.  Applying  formula  12:  /  =  6.28  X  130  X  0.000.002 
X  2»0O0  =  3.26  amperes.     The  capacity  reactance    Y  will  be: 


K.f. 


2000 
3.26 


—  613  ohms. 


The  condenser  K  has  its  coatings  insulated  from  each  other  by 

[a  resistance  of  several  millions  of  ohms.     Yet  it  behaves  as  if 

lit  had  an  actual  resistance  of  only  613  ohms,  for  it  apparently 

passes  a  current  of  3.26  amperes  under  a  pressure  of  2.000  volts. 
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Now  consider  the  relation  which  the  e.m.f.  of  the  condenser 
bears  to  the  charging  current.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  in  an  inductive  circuit  the  induced  e.m.f.  lags  9(f  behind 
the  current,  whose  variations  produce  it,  as  shown  at  H-G 
in  Fig.  569.  Referring  to  Fig.  564,  when  the  battery  is  first 
connected  to  the  condenser,  the  flow  of  the  current  will  be  a 


D 
CURRENT 


Fig.  569. — Comparative  phase  angles 
between  capacity  e.m.f.,  inductive  e.m.f. 
and  current  in  an  A.  C.  circuit. 

maximum  at  the  instant  the  e.m.f.  is  applied,  because  the  e.m.f. 
of  the  condenser  is  zero,  but  it  rapidly  falls  off  so  that  in  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second  the  current  practically  ceases  to  flow  entirely 
and  the  condenser  is  charged.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  condenser 
reaches  a  maximum  when  the  charging  current  reaches  zero. 
The  condenser  behaves  as  though  it  had  acquired  a  counter 
e.m.f.  tending  to  keep  out  the  current  and  this  counter  e.m.f. 
gradually  increases  until,  when  the  condenser  is  charged,  its 
voltage  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  battery.  If  the 
condenser  is  disconnected  from  the  battery  and  the  plates  con- 
nected by  a  wire,  a  reverse  charge  will  flow  for  a  short  time. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  current  is  a  maximum  when  the 
terminals  are  first  connected.  Now  as  the  flow  of  current  into 
the  condenser  is  a  maximum  at  the  start  when  the  condenser's 
e.m.f.  is  zero,  and  as  the  flow  of  current  into  the  condenser  is 
zero  when  the  counter  e.m.f.  is  a  maximum,  it  follows  that  a 
wave  representing  the  e.m.f.  of  the  condenser  must  be  90°  away 
from  the  current. 

It  must  now  be  determined  whether  this  e.m.f.  is  90°  ahead  of, 
or  behind  the  current.     When  the  current  is  flowing  into  the 
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Lcondenscr  the  counter  e.mi,  is  constantly  increasing  in  such 
la  direction  as  to  keep  it  out.     At  the  moment  when  the  current 
I  ceases  to  flow  into  the  condenser  in  a  positive  direction,  as  at 
B,  Fig,  569,  the  e,m,f.  of  the  condenser  tending  to  discharge  it 
is  a  maximum  C,  in  the  opposite  direction.     The  point  of  maxi- 
mum condenser  e.m.f.  in  a  negative  direction  raust  therefore 
I  coincide  with  the  termination  of  the  flow  of  current  into  it  in  a 
positive  direction  so  that  as  the  current  changes  sign  at  B,  it  has 
behind  it  the  full  thrust  of  the  e.m.f.  of  the  discharging  condenser 
at  C\     Thus  during  the  interval  while  the  current  is  falling  from 
D  to  Bf  the  counter  e.m,f.  of  the  condenser  must  be  increasing 
^^in  the  opposite  direction  from  E  to  C,     It  must  therefore  be 


CAPACITY  E.MR 
OF  CONDENSER 


J^VERCOMINa 
CAPACITY 

i 
I 
I 
M80" 


I 
I 
I 


IMPRESSED  E.M.F, 

Fig.  570.— Showing  the  relation  between  the  e.m,f.  applied  to  a  con- 
denser and   the  e.mi.   of   the  condenser  itself, 

represented  by  the  curve  F-E-C,  which  is  90°  ahead  of  the 
current.  That  is,  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  positive  direction^ 
F,  90°  earher  in  the  cycle  than  the  current  reaches  its  maximum 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  point  D. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  capacity  e.m.f,  of 
a  condenser  and  the  impressed  e.ml.  of  the  line  applied  to  the 
condenser.  In  Fig.  570  an  alternation  of  current,  /,  is  shown. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  capacity  e,m.f.  of  the  condenser 
reaches  its  maximum  at  the  point  *4,  90°  in  advance  of  the 
current.  The  impressed  e.mi.  of  the  hue  on  the  condenser  is 
diametrically  opposed  thereto  (neglecting  losses  in  the  con- 
denser)>  and  is  represented  by  the  curve  B.  This  e.mi.  in  a 
circuit  containing  only  capacity  reaches  its  maximum  W  later 
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than  the  current;  therefore  the  current  leads  the  impressed 
e.m.f .  by  90°. 

The  corresponding  conditions  for  magnetic  reactance  in  a 
circuit  are  shown  in  Fig.  571.  Here  an  alternation  of  current,  /, 
is  shown.  The  inductive  e.m.f.,  -Y,  reaches  its  maximum  90° 
later  than  the  current  as  has  already  been  explained.  Diametri- 
cally opposed  thereto  is  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  B.  Assuming  the 
entire  impressed  e.m.f.  to  be  employed  in  overcoming  the  in- 
ductance, as  when  there  are  no  losses  in  the  coil,  this  impressed 
voltage  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  inductive  and  is  there- 
fore 180°  away  from  it  in  phase.  Thus  the  current  in  a  purely 
inductive  circuit  is  90°  behind  the  impressed  e.m.f. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  capacity  e.m.f. 
of  a  condenser  and  the  inductive  e.m.f.  generated  in  a  coil  are 


IMPRESSED 
E.M.F. 


INDUCTIVE  E.M. 
•I 
X 


INDUC.  DROP 


Fig.  571. — Showing  the  relation  between  the  voltage  apphed  to  a 
magnetic  reactance  and  the  inductive  e.m.f.  generated  therein. 


180°  apart  in  phase  from  each  other  and  therefore  in  exact 
opposition.  As  these  two  e.m.fs.  are  always  opposing  each  other, 
when  one  is  retarding  the  current  the  other  is  aiding  it,  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  in  Fig.  569,  while  the  current  is  rising  from  .4  to 
D  in  a  positive  direction,  the  inductive  e.m.f.  from  H  to  E  in 
a  negative  direction  is  opposing  its  rise,  but  the  capacity  e.m.f. 
from  F  to  Zs  is  aiding  its  rise.  While  the  current  is  falling 
from  D  to  B,  the  induced  e.m.f.  from  E  toG  is  aiding  the  current 
and  trying  to  maintain  it,  but  the  capacity  e.m.f.  during  this 
interval  from  E  to  C  is  opposing  the  current. 

The  e.m.f.  of  the  condenser  has  no  effect  on  the  total  energy 
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of  the  circuit  for  the  same  reason  that  held  good  in  regard  to 
the  inductive  e.m,f.  A  condenser  in  a  system  resembles  a  spring 
alternately  receiving  and  giving  up  energy  but  absorbing  prac- 

*tically  none. 
Capacity  reactance  in  a  circuit  may  be  considered  as  th ' 
exact  opposite  of  magnetic  reactance.     If,  as  pictured  in  Fig. 
569,  the  capacity  e.m.f ,  F-A,  is  exactly  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  inductive  cmi.*  B-G,  the  net  effect  upon  the  circuit  is  as 


.^^ 


* 


EFF.E.M.F. 


Jf 


Fig,  572.^Tlie  effect  upon  the  angle  of  lag  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  capacity  in  a  circuit  already 
possessing  inrluctancc. 

if  neither  capacity  reactance  nor  magnetic  reactance  were  en- 
countered. The  impressed  e.mi.  will  then  be  only  that  neces- 
■sary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  That  is,  it  will 
be  equal  to  the  effective  e.m.f.,  and  there  will  be  no  angle  of  lag 
and  the  circuit  will  act  as  if  it  possessed  resistance  otily.  Fig. 
572  illustrates  the  effect  of  varying  amounts  of  capacity  reactance 
in  a  circuit.  In  the  triangle  A-B-C,  A-B  is  the  effective  e.mi. 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  and  B-C  is  the  inductive 
drop  overcoming  the  magnetic  reactance  of  the  circuit.  If 
capacity  reactance  is  added  to  this  circuity  its  effect  will  be  to 
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neutralize  more  or  less  of  the  inductive  e.m.f.,  thus  the  capacity 
effect  reckoned  downward  from  C  to  D  would  reduce  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  capacity  and  inductance  to  B-D.  The  im- 
pressed e.m.f.  to  deliver  the  same  ciirrent  will  now  become  A-D, 
and  the  angle  of  lag  would  fall  from  $  to  ^'.  If  the  capacity 
e.m.f.  were  sufficient  to  equal  C-B  it  would  then  entirely  neutral- 
ize the  inductive  e.m.f.  B-C,  The  impressed  e.m.f.  required 
would  then  be  simply  A-B  and  the  angle  of  lag  would  disappear 
entirely.  If  still  more  capacity  reactance  were  introduced  in 
the  circuit,  causing  a  capacity  e.m.f.  equal  in  amount  to  C-E,  it 
would  then  exceed  the  inductive  e.m.f.,  B-C,  by  the  amount 
B'E.  The  impressed  e.m.f.  would  now  be  A-E.  Instead  of  an 
angle  of  lag  the  angle  ^"  will  appear  as  an  angle  of  lead.  That 
is,  the  current  will  be  in  the  direction  A-B  while  the  impressed 
e.m.f.,  A'E,  will  be  behind  the  current  by  the  angle  $". 

Inductance  in  a  circuit  by  itself  is  objectionable.  Capacity 
in  a  circuit  by  itself  is  objectionable,  but  if  one  only  exists  in 
a  system  the  addition  of  the  other  will  result  in  an  improvement 
in  the  power  factor. 

The  current  in  an  alternating  circuit  is 

I  =^- 

z 

If  the  impedance  consists  wholly  of  capacity  reactance, 

E 


I   = 


1 


6.28  n  C 


If  the  impedances  consist  of  resistance  and  capacity  reactance 
in  combination,  then 

I  =  El  =         ^ 


I  = 


E 

v^^+(6-28VTy 
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SECTION  XIV 


CHAPTER  V 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
EFFECT  OF  CAPACITY  IN  A  CIRCUIT 


1.  What  constitutes  "capacity"  in  an  alternating  circuit. 

2.  How  is  energy  stored  in  a  circuit  possessing  electrostatic  capacity  ? 
5.  Wliat  measures  the  capacity  of  a  circuit  ? 

4.  What  is  the  efifect  of  capacity  in  an  alternating  circuit  upon  the  phase 
relations  between  the  current  and  the  impressed  e.m.f .  ?     Explain  fully. 

5.  State  the  formula  for  the  "capacity-reactance"  of  an  altenmting  current 
circuit  possessing  a  given  capacity.    Tabulate  the  meaning  of  each  letter. 

6.  What  is  the  angle  lietween  the  current  and  the  "capacity  e.mj."  in  an 
alternating  circuit  ?  Explain  why  this  particular  angle  exists.  Is  it  an  angle 
of  lead  or  an  angle  of  lag  ?     Explain  fully  why, 

7.  State  Ohm's  Law  as  applied  to  alternating  current  circuits  possessing 
resistance  and  capacity*     Tabulate  the  meaning  of  each  letter. 

8.  A  10  microfarad  condenser  is  connected  in  series  with  a  300-ohm  non- 
inductive  resistance  coil  across  a  1  lO-volt,  60-cycIe  alternator: 

(a)  How  many  amperes  does  the  circuit  carry  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  power  factor  ? 

(c)  Does  the  current  lag  or  lead  with  respect  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  ? 

9.  Required  the  e.m.f.  necessary  to  set  up  an  alternating  current  of  2 
amperes  through  a  condenser  having  a  capacity  of  5  microfarads,  the  fre- 
quency being  60  cycles  per  second. 


SECTION  XIV  •  CHAPTER  VI 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

RESISTANCE,  INDUCTANCE  AND  CAPACITY  IN  SERIES 
AND  PARALLEL 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  capacity  in  a  circuit  in  connec- 
tion   with    resistance     consider 
Fig.  573.     Here  a  non-inductive 
ll3i  100  R^  resistance  coil  of  100  ohms  is  con- 

nected in  series  with  a  condenser 
of  4  microfarads  capacity  across 
a  2,000-volt,   130-cycle  source. 
Fig.  573.— Resistance  and  capacity      Required:  The  impedance,    the 
in  senes.  ^  ^     ,  ,        r    ,      ^ 

current  and  the  angle  of  lead. 

The  capacity  reactance  of  the  condenser  will  be: 

^  ""  6.28  n  C  "  6.28  X  130  X  0.000,004  "  ^^  ''*'"'^- 

The  combined  impedance  of  the  resistance  coil  and  the  con- 
denser will  be : 


Z  =  V/^2+y2  =  V1002  +  J.062  =  322  ohms. 

In  Fig.  574  lay  off  A-B,  100  units  long.  At  the  point  B  con- 
struct the  line  J5-C,  now  drawni  downward  to  represent  capacity 
reactance  instead  of  upward  as  is  customary  in  connection  with 
magnetic  reactance.  This  line  will  be  306  units  long.  The 
connecting  line  A-C  will  represent  the  combined  impedance  322 
ohms.     The  current  which  will  flow  through  this  circuit  \^all  be: 

,       E       2000        .  ^.  R  ^        100        ^  ... 

/  =  -^  =  -:rjY  —  6.21  amperes.    —  =  cos*,  =  ^^2  =  0.311, 

which  corresponds  to  an  angle  of  lead,  *,  of  72°.  Next  consider 
the  effect  of  introducing  an  inductance  coil  of  0.3  of  a  henry 
and  with  a  negligible  resistance,  in  series  with  this  circuit.  Fig. 
575.  The  reactance  of  this  coil  will  be  6.28  n  L  =  -Y;  6.28  X 
130  X  0.3  =  245  ohms. 

As  the  magnetic  reactance  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
capacity  reactance  this  will  be  plotted  upward  from  C  to  D, 
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245  units  long.     The  net  reactance  in  favor  of  capacity  will 


then  be:  306  —  245  =  61  ohms  capacity  reactance, 
impedance  will  now  be: 


The  new 


Z  -    ^{ALi)^  +  {BDy;  =    VlOO' +  6r  -   117  ohms. 


The  new  current  will  be : 


R  =  IOO 


E  _2(m 

Z       117 


%. 


17.09  amperes. 


* 


rr 


* 


V 


The  new  angle  of  lead,  4>\  will  be 


y       =       COS    <P    , 


!5?  -  O.S55. 


i 


corresponding  to  an  angle  of  31°, 
Thus  isobserv^cd  theai>parent 
paradox  of  an  additfooal  imped- 
ance connected  in  series,  causing 
a  reductian  in  the  total  imped- 
ance and  an  actual  increase  in 
the  current  flowing  from  6.21 
amperes  to  1 7 .09  amperes.  If  the 
magnetic  reactance  were  further 
increased  from  C-D  to  C-B,  or  if 
1 


6.28  n  L  = 


6,28  nC 


Fig.  574.^VecU}r  diagram  show- 
ing the  rt'latton  hctwecTi  resistance, 

then  A'   will   exactly   neutralize  '""K"-?!'^-  rcacunco.  capacity  u-act- 
-^  a  nee  and  total  impedaneu  m  a  cir- 

\\  and  R  will  equal  Z,  and  the  cuit, 

angle  ^  will  become  zero. 

In  the  preceding  example  no  account  is  taken  of  the  energy 
that  is  lost  in  either  the  inductance  coil  or  condenser.  Now 
power  is  required  to  supply  the  core  losses  and  copper  loss  in  an 
inductance  coil  and  to  reverse  the  dielectric  strains  in  a  con- 
denser. In  practice,  then,  the  conditions  are  not  exactly  as 
shown  in  Fig.  572,  but  more  nearly  as  represented  in  Fig.  576. 
Here  the  inductive  drop  in  a  circuit  is  represented  by  D-B. 
This  consists  of  two  components.  D-E,  an  energy  component  in 
phase  with  .4-D,  and  E-B,  a  wattless  component  perix*ndicular 
thereto.  The  capacity  e,m.f.  Hkewise,  instead  of  being  in  the 
direction  B-F,  is  in  the  direction  B-C,  having  a  small  component 
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B-H  or  E-G  in  phase  with  A-D  to  supply  the  losses  in  the  con- 
denser and  a  wattless  component  H-C.  The  impressed  voltage 
required  to  overcome  the  total  impedance  of  the  circuit  will  then 
be  measured  by  the  line  A-C.     Now  the  capacity  drop  may  be 

shortened  from  B-C  to  B-G, 
where  it  would  exactly  neutralize 
the  inductive  drop  D-B,  thereby 
bringing  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
into  phase  with  the  resistance, 
in  which  case  the  angle  of  lead, 
^,  will  disappear.  But  although 
the  power  factor  would  then  be 
100%  the  voltage  necessary  to  supply  a  given  current  in  the 
circuit  wouldjbe  increased  over  the  amount  necessary  to  over- 
come the  resistance  A-D  by  the  energy  component  of  the  react- 
ance D'E  and  the  energy  component  of  the  condenser  E-G. 


Fig.  575. — Addition    of    induc- 
tance to  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  573. 


Fig.  576. — Vector  diagram  showing  actual  cfTect,  including  losses,  in  a  circuit 
•possessing  resistance,  magnetic  reactance  and  capacity  reactance. 

Therefore,  no  matter  how  perfectly  the  capacity  balances  the 
inductance  in  a  circuit,  it  is  impossible  to  dodge  the  energy 
losses  which  must  be  supplied. 


which  will  include  these  losses, 
As- 


^^^^^  Alternating  Currmls 

I     Resistance,  Magnetic  Reactance  and  Capacity  Reactance  in  Series 

I  A  practical   problem  of  resistance,   magnetic  reactance  and 

I  capacity  reactance  in  series, 
now  be  considered.  Fig.  577. 
sume  a  non-uiductive  resistance 

B  A,  of  200  ohms,  an  inductive  re- 
actance B,  of  19,5  ohms  resist- 
ance  and  0.2  henr>'  indue  ance 

■  and  a  15  microfarad  condenser 
with  a  power  factor  of  8.72%  all 
connected  in  series  across  a  2,200- 

Ivolt,  60-cycle  line.  Required,  the 
voltage  across  each  device,  the 
current  and  the  power  factor  of 
the  entire  circuit.  The  imped- 
ance of  the  resistance  coil  will  be 
represented  by  the  straight  line 
B  A'B,  200  units  long,  in  Fig.  578 
The  reactance  of  coil  B  is  6,28 
«  L  =  6J8X60X0  2^75J6ohms. 

■  The  impedance  of  this  coil  will  be : 

y 

m      der 


Z^  =    ^JR'  +  X^  =    Vl9.5^+75 

The  vector  for  this  is  shown  at 
andenser  C  is 

1         _  1 

6.28  n  C       6.28  X  60  X  0.000,015 


It  is  not  possible  to  express  the  energy  component  of  a  con- 
denser's impedance  in  actual  ohms  as  the  real  ohmic  resistance 
is  infinite.  This  effect  may  be  expressed,  however,  as  an  energy 
component  in  equivalent  ohms  of  the  condenser's  total  imped- 
ance, and  to  do  so  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser  must  be 
obtained.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  putting  a  voltmeter, 
ammeter  and  wattmeter  in  circuit  with  the  condenser,  connect- 
ing it  to  an  A.  C.  source  of  supply  and  reading  the  instruments. 
The  ratio  of  the  watts  to  the  volt-amperes  gives  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  of  lead.  In  this  example  the  power  factor  is  thus 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  as  previously  stated.     The  im* 
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15.49 


'  "^3    pedance  triangle  for  the  con- 

.  denser  is  constructed  at  F-G-H. 

The  value  of  G-H,  177  ohms,  and  the  ix)wer  factor 
being  known,  the  energy  component  F-G  and  the 
total  impedance  F-  H  can  be  ascertained.     Now 

G-H 


sin  of  6i 


=   F-//. 


As  neither  the  angle  St  nor  its  sine  are  known,  this 
formula  cannot  be  applied  directly.  However,  the 
power  factor  of  the  condenser  is  a  measure  of  the 
cosine  of  6^  and  from  a  table  the  corresponding  sine 
can  be  found.  In  this  case,  the  power  factor  of 
8.72%  gives  a  cosine  of  0.0872  and  from  the  table 
the  sine  of  the  corresponding  angle  is  foimd  to  be 
0.9962.     Applying  the  above  formula, 

177 


0.9962 


177.67. 


Now 


Fk;. 

Vector  ( 
for  the 
ances  o 
and  C 
577. 


5  7  8.— 

liagninis 

iniiK'd- 

i   A,   B, 

in    Fig. 


Zy  X  cos  ^2  =  177.67  X  0.0872  =  15.49. 

This  is  the  line  F-G,  the  energy  component  of  the 
condenser,  and  measures  the  power  required  to 
r  verse  the  strains  in  the  dielectric. 

The  combined  impedance  of  the  three  devices 
may  be  computed  after  constructing  the  vector 
diagram  shown  in  Fig.  579.  First  lay  off  A-F, 
15.49  units  long,  corresponding  to  the  energy  com- 
ponent of  condenser  C.  To  this  add  F-G,  19.5  units 
long,  corresponding  to  the  energy  component  of  coil 
B.  To  this  add  G-B,  2C0  units  long,  which  is  the 
energy  component  of  the  coil  A.  At  the  point  B, 
lay  off  B-D,  perpendicular  to  A-B,  177  units  long, 
representing  the  wattless  component  of  the  con- 
denser C.  At  B  erect  B-C,  75.36  units  long,  rep- 
resenting the  wattless  component  of  the  coil  B. 
Reckoning  this  value  B-C  upward  from  the  point 
D  gives  the  point  E,  and  B-E,  is  thus  the  net  differ- 
ence between  the  wattless  component  of  the  induc- 
tance coil,  B,  75.36,  and  the  wattless  component  of 
the  condenser  C,  177,  or  E-B,  101.64  ohms. 
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The  combined  impedance  of  the  three  devices  will  be: 
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Z  =  ylR^+  {Y--Xy-  =  V234.99^-  +  (177  -  75.36)^  = 
256,02  ohms. 

The  current  which  will  flow  in  this  circuit  will  be: 

2200 


Z 


256.02 


=  8.5  amperes. 


Since 


R 
Z 


234.99 


=   0.9178=  cos^,  and 


256.02 
the  power  factor  is  thca-forc  91 .78*^/?. 

"Wattless  Currents" 

It  is  common,  to  hear  the  expression  'Vattless  power"  or 
**wattless  current"  in  connection  with  alternating  systems.    Now 


If) 


lion   of   impedances 
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there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wattless  current !  Current  cannot 
be  made  to  flow  without  the  expenditure  of  energy  and  the  rate 
at  which  this  energy  is  expended  is  expressed  in  watts.  There 
is  always  a  component  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  in  phase  with  the 
current  which  it  produces.  There  is  also  another  component 
which  is  not  in  phase  with  the  current  at  all.  The  correct 
method  of  representing  the  actual  conditions  can  best  be  under- 
stood from  a  consideration  of  Fig.  580.  Consider  an  electrical 
circuit  in  which  the  voltmeter  registers  1,000  volts  and  the 
ammeter  1,000  amperes.  The  power  factor  indicator  shows 
0.866  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  lag  which  corresponds 
to  an  angle  of  30°.     The  impressed  voltage,   1,000,  is  repre- 


POWER  COMPONENT  OF  E  =  866 


CUR=. 
B  lOOO^ 


Fig.  580. — Vector  diagram,  assuming  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
to  be  resolved  into  two  components:  one  a  power  component 
of  real  energy  value  in  phase  wnth  the  current  and  the  other  a 
wattless  component  at  right  angles  thereto. 


sentcd  by  the  line  A-C.  This  voltage  may  be  considered  as 
resolved  into  two  components,  A-B,  866  volts  long  in  phase 
with  the  current  A-D.  This  is  of  true  energy  value.  The  other . 
component.  B-C\  is  90°  from  the  current  and  in  this  case  would 
amount  to  500  volts.  B-C  is  called  the  wattless  component  of 
the  impressed  voltaj:,^e.  As  it  is  90°  away  from  the  current  it 
represents  no  real  energy.  The  real  power  in  the  circuit  is 
the  effective  voltage  K  times  the  total  current  /,  thus  E/  X  I  = 
866  X  1.000  =  866,(X)0  waits.  In  Fig.  581  the  current  wave  / 
is  shown  lag^an^'  <P  or  30°  behind  the  e.m.f.  wave,  E,  The  con- 
ditions represented  in  Fig.  580  correspond  to  the  position  of  the 
current  and  voltage  waves^at  G.     Here  the  current  is  at  the 
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I 


CTGSt  of  the  wav^e  so  that  the  ammeter  shows  1 ,000  amperes  but 
the  voltage  has  fallen  below  the  crest,  due  to  the  phase  displace- 
ment and  therefore  reads  866  volts. 

Instead  of  resolving  the  voltage  into  two  components  the  con- 
ditions may  be  represented  by  Fig.  582.  Here  the  current,  A-C^ 
of  1 ,000  amperes,  is  supposed  to  be  resolved  into  two  components^ 
the  power  component,  A*B,  866  amperes,  in  phase  with  the  volt- 
age A'D,  1,000  volts,  and  the  wattless  component,  B-C,  of  500 
amperes,  90**  away  from  the  voltage.  The  actual  power  in  the 
circuit  is  the  effective  current  L  times  the  total  voltage  £,  thus 
IfXE  =  866  X  1.000  =  866,000  watts.  Now  the  points  //  on 
the  waves  in  Fig.  581  represent  the  conditions  from  this  view- 


MAXtiMUM    14  14 


E^IOOO^ 


H 


.V. 


I=36& 


.CURRENT=!00O 
E=866 


-30" 


Fig.  58  L- 


-Relation  between  various  currents  and  voltages  in  Figs. 
580  and   582. 


■  Fig. 

H  point.  Here  the  e.m.f.  has  reached  the  crest  of  the  wave,  1,000 
volts,  but  the  current  because  of  its  lag  has  not  yet  reached  the 
^  top  of  the  wave.  The  instrument  readings  are  designed  to  rep- 
H  resent  the  virttial  voltage  and  current  while  the  dotted  lines 
~    indicate  that  both  voltage  and  current  actually  reach  a  maximum 

■    of  1,414. 
Instead  of  employing  power  factor  indicators  as  formerly,  the 
tendency  in  central  stations  today  is  toward  the  employment 

I  of  the  wattless  factor  indicator.  This  instrument  is  practically 
the  same  as  a  power  factor  indicator.  In  the  above  illustration, 
the  needle  of  such  an  indicator  would  point  30°  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. If  the  instrument  were  a  power  factor  indicator,  at  this 
angle,  there  would  be  marked  oi^hj^cale  the  cosine  of  30°,  x>r 

■  O.B66«     Now,  if  instead  of  the  j^^^^Bk^nii^ajarked  at  this 
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same  point  the  figure  0.5,  which  is  the  sine  of  30®,  the  instrument 
would  be  called  a  wattless  factor  indicator  because  the  number 
to  which  the  needle  points  indicates  the  wattless  component 


CURRENT=1CXX5 


Fig.  582. — Vector  diagram,  assuming  the  current  in  a  circuit 
to  he  resolved  into  two  components,  one  a  power  component  of 
real  energy  value  in  phase  with  the  impressed  e.m.f.,  the  other 
a  wattless  component  at  right  angles  thereto. 


instead  of  the  energy  component  of  the  current  with  regard  to 

the  e.m.f.  in  the  circuit 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  when  X  equals    Y  in  a 

circuit,  the  circuit  behaves  as  though  it  possessed  neither  mag- 
netic reactance  nor  capacity  reactance, 
ibut  resistance  only.  The  energy,  losses 
n  the  reactance  coils  and  the  dielectric 
osses  in  the  condenser  must  be  sup- 
plied, however.  Thus,  in  a  circuit  Fig. 
583,  possessing  a  resistance.  A,  a  mag- 
netic reactance,  B,  and  a  capacity  re- 
actance, C,  the  reactance,  B,  may  be 
adjusted  to  exactly  balance  C.  In  such 
a  case  the  drop  across  A  is  represented 
by  the  line  A-B,  Fig.  584,  and  the  drop 
across  B  by  the  line  B-D.  This  drop  is 
resolved  into  two  components,  B-C,  to 
supply  the  losses  in  the  inductance  coil, 
of  true  energy  value,  and  the  wattless 

component.  C-IJ,  ijcrpendicular  thereto.     Next  will  be  the  drop 

across  the  condenser,  C\  represented  by  the  line  D-E.    This  drop 


Fi(i.  58.^.— Resistance, 
magnetic  reactance  and 
capacity  in  series. 
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IS  resolved  into  two  components^  D-C,  the  wattless  drop 
ind  C'E,  the  energy  volts,  which  supjily  the  dielectric  losses  in 
\ie  condenser. 

The  imprei^sed  voltage  from  the  alternator  on  the  three  devices 

pn  series  will  be  the  line,   A-E.     As  this  is  in    phase  with  the 

irrent  which  it  produces,  which  m   turn  is  in  phase  with  the 

fresifitance     drop,    A-B,    the  p 

Dwer  factor  is  100^^.  That 
Ks»  there  is  no  angle  l>etween 
[the  impressed  voltage  and  the 
resistance  drop.  But  the  volt- 
age A'B,  required  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  coil  .4, 
I  is  increased  by  the  component 
JB-C,  to  supply  the  losses  in 
the  coil  B,  and  the  component 
C'E,  to  supply  the  losses  in 
the  dielectric  of  the  condenser, 
C.  So  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  line  as  a  whole 
possesses  unity  power  factor, 
the  actual  energy  delivered 
to  the  circuit  is  increased  from 
that  required   by  the  resist- 

Iance  coil  A,  to  the  extent  of 
the  losses  in  B  and  C.  If  the 
capacity  reactance  were  less 
than  the  magnetic  reactance, 
the  conditions  would  be  as 
represented  in  Fig.  585 »  where 
A -^represents  the  drop  across 

■  coil  .4,  B'D  the  drop  across  coil  B,  and  D-C  the  drop  across  con- 
denser C.  The  impressed  voltage  would  then  be  A-C  and  the 
current  would  lag  by  the  angle  fp.  If  the  capacity  reactance  were 
greater  than  the  magnetic  reactance,  Fig.  586  would  represent 
the  conditions.  Here  A-B  is  the  drop  across  coil  A,  B-D  the 
drop  across  coil  B,  and  D-F  the  drop  across  condenser  C.  Ob- 
viously the  impressed  e.m.f.  would  be  A-F,  and  the  current 
would  lead  this  voltage  by  the  angle  <$•.  In  this  case  the  energy 
component  of  B  would  be  B-C  and  the  wattless  component  C-D, 


IR  DROP 


Y IZ  DROP  IMPRESSED- ^ 

Fio,  584. — Vet  l«jr  (Uagnini  illustrat- 
ing the  relations  existinij  between  the 
variotis  volta),(es  shown  in  Fig.  585. 
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while  the  energy  component  of  C  would  be  D-£,  and  the  wattless 
component,  E-F, 

INDUCTANCE  AND  CAPACITY  IN  PARALLEL 

Inductance  and  capacity  are  seldom  in  series.  They  are 
usually  in  multiple.  The  capacity  effect  is  made  up  of  the  line 
wires  separated  by  the  dielectric  of  the  air,  the  capacity  of  any 
cable  that  may  be  included  overhead  or  underground  and  the 
apparatus  that  is  connected  therewith,  consisting  of  motors,  trans- 
formers and  generators,  as  shown  in  Fig.  587.  The  principal 
part  of  the  inductance  is  found  in  the  apparatus  rather  than  in 
the  line  and  is  therefore  in  parallel  with  the  capacity  of  the 
aerial  lines  and  cables  in  circuit. 

The  inductance  of  alternators  and  transformers  may  amount 
to  several  henrys  and  the  capacity  of  a  system  is  by  no  means 
small,  amounting  in  many  instances  to  several  microfarads. 
Underground  cables  often  have  a  capacity  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
half  microfarad  per  mile. 

As  a  practical  example  of  inductance  and  capacity  in  parallel 
consider  a  condenser  of  two  microfarads  representing  the  capa- 
city of  a  system  in  parallel  with  an  inductance  of  0.5  henry  cor- 
responding to  the  apparatus  in  the  circuit.  Fig.  588.  These 
are  connected  to  an  alternator  delivering  2,000  volts  at  130 
cycles.  Required:  The  current  in  each  device  and  the  line 
current. 

The  energy  losses  in  each  of  these  devices  will  be  neglected 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  impedance  of  the  condenser 
will  be: 

1 


6.28  n  C 

1 


=  y. 

=  613  ohms. 


6.28  X  130  X  0.000,002 

The  impedance  of  the  inductance  will  be: 

6.28  n  L  =  X 

6.28  X  130  X  0.5  =  408  ohms. 

To  combine  impedances  in  parallel  their  reciprocals  repre- 
senting their  relative  conductances  must  be  added: 
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The  reciprocal  o{  B  is: 

The  reciprocal  of  i4  is: 

^  =  0.00163 
The  combined  reciprocals  =  0.00082 

The  geometric  sum  of  these  reciprocals  will  be  their  difference 
(for  they  are  in  opposition),  which  is,  as  shown,  0.00082. 
The  reciprocal  of  the  geometric  sum  of  the  reciprocals  is 

=   1,219  ohms  impedance. 


0.00082 


The  current  which  will  flow  from  the  alternator  to  supply 
both  these  devices  in  parallel  will  be : 

,         E        2000        .    . . 

1    =  y  =   .^Tq  =    1-^4  amperes. 


The  current  in  B  will  be: 

,        £       2000        ,  Q 

/  =  ^^  =  -^^^    =4.9  amperes. 


While  the  current  in  A  will  be: 


,         E        2000        .  _ 

/    =   T '   =     ..^-   =  3.26  amperes. 


The  current  in  the  line  su])plying  both  devices,  then,  is  very 
much  less  than  tlie  current  in  cither  device  singly,  instead  of 
the  arithmetieal  sum  of  these  two,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
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direct-current  multiple  circuit.  This  is  because  the  currents 
in  A  and  B  are  in  diametric  opposition  to  each  other.  The 
condenser  acts  as  a  species  of  generator^  storing  energy  on  one 
part  of  the  c>xle  and  dehvering  it  to  the 
inductance  coil  during  another  part  of 
the  cycle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the 
alternator  has  to  supply  is  the  diflerence 
between  what  the  condenser  and  the  in- 
ductance coil  take.  Thus  the  condenser 
may  be  regarded  as  a  generator,  furnish- 
ing 3.26  amperes  in  parallel  with  the 
alternator*s  1.64  amperes,  which  combine 
to  give  the  inductance  coil,  B,  4.9  am- 
peres. It  is  evident  that  if  .4's  impe- 
dance equaled  ^'s  impedance  and  there 
were  no  losses  encountered,  the  line  cur- 
rent from  the  alternator  would  be  zero. 

In  any  mtiltiple  circuit  when  X  equals 
y  the  reciprocals  of  A'  and   1'  are  equal. 
As  they  are  in  opposition,  the  geomet- 
ric sum  of  the  reciprocals  is  zero.     The 
reciprocal  of  the  geometric  sum  of  the 

reciprocals  will  therefore  be      =  infinity  impedance. 


Fii. .  5KU. — M  a  g  n  e  t i c  - 
reactance  and  capacity* 
reactance  in  surtt's. 


infinity  Z 


=  zero  current  in  the  main  line. 


Resonance 


When  X  and  Y  are  in  series,  as  in  Fig,  589,  the  line  voltage 
and  current  increase  as  the  value  of  6.28  «  L  approaches  the 

value  of  2~^ p'     When  X  and  Y  are  in  multiple^  as  in  Fig.  588, 

the  line  current  diminishes  as  the  value  of  6.28  n  L  approaches 
1 


I  the  value  of  .  .„      ^ 
6.28  n  C 
as  6.28  «  L  approaches 


In  both  cases  the  power  factor  improves 
1 


6.28  n  C 


When  a  circuit  possesses  magnetic  reactance  and   capacity 
reactance  the  condition  resulting  therefrom  is  called  resonance. 
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Resonance  cannot  exist  with  inductance  alone  or  with  capacity 
alone.     Whenever  there  is  inductance  and  capacity,  there  is  some 

resonance.     When  6.28  w  L  equals  ^-r^ — 7^»  there  is  perfect  res- 

o.zo  n  o 

onance. 

Voltage  Resonance 

The  conditions  for  perfect  resonance,  then,  are  that  with  a 
given  frequency  and  current,  the  capacity  of  a  circuit  and  the 
inductance  of  that  circuit  are  so  related  that  the  counter  e.m.fs. 
set  up  by  them  are  equal.  When  the  inductance  and  capacity 
are  in  series,  there  is  voltage  resonance.  Under  such  conditions, 
the  voltage  may  rise  to  many  times  the  initial  voltage  of  the 
alternator.  An  illustration  may  be  foimd  in  the  following 
example: 

Consider  an  alternator  in  series  with  a  condenser,  as  in  Fig. 
590.  Let  the  alternator  generate  a  wave  of  e.m.f .  which  sends 
a  wave  of  current  into  the  condenser  as  shown.  At  the  end  of 
the  alternation  the  condenser  is  charged  and  the  respective 
polarities  of  condenser  and  alternator  are  indicated.  •  Now  if 
the  inductance  of  the  alternator  and  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser are  such  that  6.28  n  L  for  the  alternator  equals  z~!^ — 7^ 

^         6.28  n  C 

for  the  condenser,  then  as  the  alternator  reverses  polarity  at 
the  end  of  an  alternation,  Fig.  591,  the  condenser  in  series 
with  the  alternator  sends  a  current  back  through  the  circuit 
so  that  at  the  end  of  this  alternation  the  sum  of  the  two 
voltages  store  current  in  the  condenser  under  a  total  pressure 
of  4,000  volts,  as  in  Fig.  592.  Now,  as  the  alternator  reverses 
polarity  again,  as  in  Fig.  593,  the  e.m.f.  of  the  condenser  syn- 
chronizes with  that  of  the  alternator,  due  to  the  particular 
frequency  existing,  and  the  condenser  discharges  under  an  e.m.f. 
of  4,000  volts  in  series  with  the  alternator's  2,000,  charging  the 
condenser  on  this  swing  to  6,000  volts,  as  in  Fig.  594.  As  the 
alternator  again  reverses  polarity,  the  6, 000- volt  charge  of  the 
condenser  discharges  in  series  with  the  alternator,  as  in  Fig. 
595,  and  the  voltage  swings  still  higher.  Thus,  every  time  the 
condenser  discharges  it  gets  behind  it  a  boost  from  the  alter- 
nator and  the  voltage  swings  still  higher  and  higher.  This 
produces  the  condition  known  as  resonance. 
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Fig.  595. 
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Many  illustrations  of  resonance  are  found  in  mechanics.  If 
a  certain  key  is  struck  on  a  piano,  a  guitar  or  banjo  nearby  may 
be  caused  to  emit  a  distinct  sound,  as  the  string  whose  natural 
period  of  vibration  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  piano  is  induced  to 
vibrate  in  sympathy.  A  person  singing  a  particular  note  may 
cause  the  globe  on  a  chandelier  to  vibrate  in  sympathy  until  it 
is  shattered.  A  tuning  fork  set  in  vibration  and  touched  to  a 
table  will  cause  it  to  vibrate  in  sympathy.  The  table  top  forms 
a  resonator.  The  induced  vibrations,  greater  and  greater  in 
amplitude  under  each  succeeding  alternation,  are  an  illustration 
of  resonance. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  voltage  resonance,  consider  the 

circuit  shown  in  Fig.  596.  Here, 
a  250-volt,  60-cycle  alternator  is 
connected  in  series  with  a  2.5- 
ohm  resistance.  A,  an  induct- 
ance coil,  B,  of  0.44  henry  with 
negligible  resistance  and  a  con- 
denser, C,  of  16  microfarads 
capacity  also  with  negligible 
losses.  The  values  of  L  and  C 
are  chosen  so  that  the  magnetic 
reactance,  X,  and  the  capacity 
reactance,  V,  will  balance  each 
FiG.5<)6.— Rcsistuncc,iiiaf^iioiic-rcact-  ^thcr  and  thereby  illustrate  per- 

ance  and  capacity-reactance  in  scries      feet  resonance : 

Thus  A'   =   6.28  n  L  =  6.28  X  60  X  0.44  =  165.8  ohms. 


250E 


16  M.F. 


y  =  T- 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


6.28  «  X  M.F.        6.28  X  60  X  16 


=   165.8  ohms. 


As  .Y  equals  V  their  combined  impedance  will  be  zero.     The 
current  that  will  flow  in  this  circuit  will  therefore  be: 


^JR''  +  (A'-Y)2 


250 


=  100  amperes. 


V2.52"  +  {X-y  =  op 

The  vectors  for  these  three  imi)edances  are  shown  in  Fig.  597 
where  E-I)  is  the  resistance  of  A   F-E  is  the  magnetic  reactance 
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of  B  and  E-F  is  the  capacity  reactance  of  C.  As 
these  two  latter  cancel  each  other  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  impedance  is  merely  the  re- 
sistance E-D. 

Now  as  100  ami>eres  Hows  tliruugh  this  circuit, 
the  drop  across  A  will  he  I  X  R 
=  Er  =  too  X  2.5  =  250  volts. 
The  drop  across  B  will  be  /  X 
A'  =  Ex  =  100  X  165.8  -  16,580 
volts.  The  drop  across  C  will  be 
I  X  y  --  Ey  =  100  X  165.8  = 
16.580  volts.  The  vectors  for  the 
voltages   are   shown  in    Fig,    598. 

I_  11        Here,  D-E  represents  the  drop  on 

P  11        A,    E'F   represents    the    drop   on 

ij        B  and  F*E  the  drop  on  C     The 
D-^^^^Jm^      16,580   volts   across  either  B  or  C 
Fi(*   597.  is   due   to   resonance.      It   will    be 

observed  that  the  drop  across  B 
and  C  combined  is  zero  as  these  voltages  are  in 
opposition.  If  B  alone  were  in  circuit,  the  drop 
would  be  merely  250  volts,  or  the  e.m.f.  of  the 
alternator.  If  C  alone  were  in  circuit  there  would 
likewise  be  but  250  volts  drop  across  it.  It  is  only 
when  both  are  in  circuit  that  this  resonant  rise  of 
potential,  limited  only  by  the  resistance  in  circuit, 
can  take  place.     Practically,  the  resistance  of  the 

I  alternator  and  the  energy  lost  in  t^c  inductance  and 
capacity  devices  prevent  the  potentials  rising  in- 
definitely. Nevcrtlielcss  even  with  partial  reso- 
nance there  is  sometimes  such  a  rise  in  potential 
that  the  insulation  of  the  apparatus,  such  as  the 
alternators^  transformers  and  even  the  insulators 
on  transmission  lines  are  broken  down. 
It  must  be  noted  that  resonance  occurs  at  a  cer- 
tain particular  frequency.  Should  the  frequency 
be  increased,  the  value  of  X  will  rise*     But  at  the 

I  same  time  that  an  increase  in  frequency  increases 
A"  it  reduces  the  value  of  Y.  Thus,  where  there 
is  resonance  in  a  circuit,  altering 
the  frequency  will  check  it. 
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Fig.  598. 
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Current  Resonance 

When  inductance  and  capacity  are  in  parallel  the  resulting 
condition  is  called  current  resonance.  There  is  always  some 
resonance  whenever  there  is  any  inductance  and  capacity  in 
multiple.     As  the  value  of  6.28  n  L  approaches  the  value  of 

^-^tq 7:;  resonance  is  increased,  and  when  the  values  are  equal, 

o.zo  n  C 

there  is  perfect  resonance. 

Fig.  588  represented  a  considerable  degree  of  current  reso- 
nance. If  X  had  been  made  equal  to  Y  in  that  example  the 
resonance  would  have  been  perfect.  The  result  of  current 
resonance  is  to  make  the  line  current  indefinitely  small.  The 
result  of  voltage  resonance  is  to  make  the  line  voltage  indefi- 
nitely high.  Current  resonance  is  highly  desirable  because  it 
relieves  the  alternator  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  watt- 
less component  of  current  to  the  load.  With  perfect  current 
resonance  there  will  be  no  wattless  component  of  current  and 
the  power  factor  will  be  100%.  The  leading  ciurent  of  the 
capacity  supplies  the  lagging  current  of  the  inductance  and  the 
circuit  as  a  whole  behaves  as  though  it  contained  neither 
capacity  nor  inductance.  Voltage  resonance  is  most  undesirable 
because  of  the  dangerous  rise  in  potential  which  may  break  down 
the  insulation  of  the  system. 

The  smaller  the  resistance  in  a  series  circuit,  the  greater  will  be 
the  local  voltages  set  up  across  the  capacity  and  the  inductance. 
In  practice,  the  capacities  and  inductances  of  sjjstems  are  seldom 
so  related  as  to  bring  about  perfect  voltage  resonance  at  commer- 
cial frequencies.  Though  whenever  a  capacity  and  inductance  are 
in  series,  the  partial  neutralization  which  takes  place  is  liable 
to  increase  the  e.m.f.  to  a  value  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  the  impressed  wave.  The  foregoing  is  based  upon  an  assumed 
pure  sine  wave.  In  practice,  however,  the  e.m.f.  wave  differs  more 
or  less  from  this  form  and  may  be  considered  as  a  resultant  of 
several  sine  waves  of  varying  amplitudes  and  frequencies.  The 
normal  frequency  of  the  alternator  is  termed  the  fundamental  fre- 
quency. The  waves  which  have  a  higher  frequency  than  that  of 
the  impressed  e.m.f.  are  termed  the  higher  or  upper  harmonics. 
Although  the  frequency  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  may  not  be 
sufficiently  high  to  produce  resonance,  some  one  of  the  com- 
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ponent  waves  or  upper  harmonics  may  have  a  frequency  at 
which  resonance  may  result.  With  a  given  resistance  in  circuity 
the  rise  in  voltage  due  to  resonance  is  proportional  to  the  im- 
pressed e.m.f.,  and  as  the  voltage  of  the  upper  harmonics  is 
usually  small,  the  rise  in  potential  is  not  often  great.  When 
resonance  occurs  wnth  one  of  the  upper  harmonics,  the  form  of 
the  current  wave  becomes  greatly  distorted  because  while  the 
other  component  waves  must  force  the  current  against  both 
resistance  and  reactance,  this  particular  wave  has  only  to  over- 
come the  ohmic  resistance  and  therefore  sends  a  greater  current 
through  the  circuit  in  proportion  to  its  voltage  than  do  the  other 
e.m.f.  waves. 

Alternating  current  induction  motors  constitute  an  induc- 
tive load  which  always  involves  a  bad  power  factor.  At  partial 
loads  on  these  motors,  the  power  factor  is  particularly  bad.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  every  generator  will  run  as  a  motor 
if  supplied  with  the  same  kind  of  current  as  that  which  it  gen- 
erates as  a  dynamo.  Thus  an  alternator  with  its  separate 
D.  C.  exciter  will  run  as  a  motor  provided  it  has  its  field  sepa- 
rately excited  with  direct  current  and  its  armature  is  supplied 
with  alternating  current  of  the  same  voltage  and  frequency  as 
that  which  the  machine  would  produce  as  a  generator.  When 
so  operated  the  machine  is  called  a  s>Tichronous  motor  for  it 
possesses  the  property  of  running  synchronously  with  the  A.C. 
source  of  supply.  That  is,  it  runs  at  precisely  the  same  speed 
as  a  motor,  pole  for  pole»  as  the  generator  which  supplies  it. 
In  fact,,  the  two  machines  operate  as  though  they  were  geared 
together  instead  of  flexibly  connected  by  wires,  and  the  motor 
will  operate  for  an  indefinite  time  without  varying  a  single 
revolution  from  the  speed  which  is  determined  by  the  frequency 
of  supply. 

Now  such  a  motor  possesses  this  remarkable  property:  If 
the  field  is  under-excited  the  current  which  it  takes  into  its 
armature  lags  behind  the  imprevSsed  e.m.f.  If  the  excitation 
is  increased,  the  armature  current  will  be  brought  into  phase 
with  the  impressed  e.m.f.  and  the  motor  will  operate  with  a 
power  factor  of  100%.  If  the  excitation  of  the  field  is  still 
ftirther  increased,  that  is»  if  the  machine  is  over-excited,  the 
current  which  the  armature  absorbs  will  lead  with  respect  to 
the  impressed  e.mi.    Thus  the  power  factor  of  such  a  motor  is 
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adjustable.  With  an  over-excited  field  apd  the  consequent 
leading  current,  it  behaves  like  capacity  in  a  circuit.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  employed  to  act  as  a  condenser  of  gigantic  capacity 
in  absorbing  a  leading  current  which  may  be  employed  to 
neutralize  the  lagging  current,  due  to  induction  motors  or  any 
other  inductive  load  connected  in  parallel  therewith.  Thus, 
if  a  100  horse  power  induction  motor  with  a  power  factor  of 
85%  is  connected  to  the  line,  the  addition  of  a  s>mchronous 
motor  of  suitable  capacity  and  with  its  field  adjusted  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  operate  with  a  leading  power  factor  of  85%,  would 
exactly  neutralize  the  lagging  power  factor  of  the  induction 
motor.  The  transmission  line  supplying  the  two  would  then 
deliver  current  without  either  a  lagging  or  leading  component, 
but  witha  power  factor  of  100%. 

A  synchronous  motor  so  employed  is  called  a  synchronous  or 
rotary  condenser.  Sometimes  such  a  machine  is  employed  to 
run  idly  and  deliver  no  mechanical  power  whatever  from  its 
pulley  but  is  merely  floated  upon  the  line  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  power  factor. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  such  a  device  is 
found  in  the  Eagle  Rock  Sub-Station  of  the  Southern  California 
Power  Company,  where,  in  1920,  there  was  installed  a  synchro- 
nous condenser  of  30,000  K.V.A.  capacity,  the  largest  machine 
of  the  type  yet  built.  This  machine  is  wound  for  6,600  volts 
and  operates  at  600  r.p.m.  Its  rotor  alone,  built  of  sheet  steel 
laminations  to  withstand  the  strains  due  to  the  high  peripheral 
speed,  weighs  170,000  pounds. 

If  a  synchronous  machine  can  be  used  to  funiish  partly  mechan- 
ical power  and  at  the  same  time  neutralize  the  lagging  current 
in  a  system,  it  is  more  advantageously  employed  than  for  capac- 
ity effect  alone.  Thus,  a  100  horse  power  synchronous  motor 
is  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  when  it  is  loaded  mechanically 
to  the  extent  of  70  horse  power  at  its  pulley.  At  the  same  time 
it  will  be  able  to  act  as  a  rotary  condenser  and  carry  a  wattless 
leading  component  of  current  sufficient  to  neutralize  a  lagging 
component  from  some  other  part  of  the  system  amounting  to 
70  apparent  horse  power. 

Synchronous  condensers  when  used  solely  for  capacity  effects 
are  costly.  Moreover,  they  require  an  attendant  to  super\'ise 
their  operation.     In  1920  there  was  developed  a  standard  line 
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of  static  condensers  which  require  no  supemsion  and  are  con- 
siderably cheaper  than  rotary  condensers.  Static  condenser 
equipments  are  now  made  for  2.300-\^olt  service.  They  consist 
of  a  number  of  condenser  units,  having  a  capacity  of  5  K.V.A. 
each  at  60  cycles.  The  unit  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
couples  of  metal  foil  with  paper  laminations  as  a  dielectric,  the 
construction  being  similar  to  that  used  for  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  condensers  for  low  voltage  service.  The  couples  are 
treated  under  vacuum  to  withdraw  all  the  moisture,  then  im- 
mersed in  oil,  after  which  the  container  is  hermetically  sealed  to 
prevent  possible  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air*  The 
units  are  mounted  in  racks  and  are  connected  m  parallel  across 
each  phase  of  a  polyphase  system  through  a  fuse.  These  con- 
densers are  connected  in  circuit  through  a  reactance  for  the 
purpose  of  damping  out  the  higher  harmonics  in  the  voltage 
wave  which  would  atlect  the  corrective  capacity  of  the  units. 
They  are  also  provided  with  a  discharge  resistance  for  draining 
the  condenser  charge  w*hen  disconnected  from  the  line.  These 
condensers  are  now  in  use  in  capacities  up  to  500  K.V.A. 

Calculation  of  Resistance,  Inductance  and  Capacity  in  Parallel 

The  calculatinn  of  the  combined  impedance  of  multiple 
circuits  involving  resistance,  magnetic  reactance  and  capacity 
reactance  in  which  the  actual  losses  included  are  taken  into 
account,  will  now  be  considered: 


2200  E 


60' 


200  R 


19.5  Ro 

Z  L7Q      p  F.  8.72% 


1 


Fui,  S99, — Resistance,  magnetic  reactance  and  capactly  reactance  in 

parallel- 


Assume  a  circuit,  Fij^.  599,  consisting  of  a  resistance^  A,  of 
200  ohms,  a  reactance,  B,  consisting  of  19.5  ohms  resistance  and 
0.2  henry  inductance,  and  a  capacity  C  of  15  microfarads  with 
a   power  factor  of  8.72%,     These   devices  arc    connected    in 
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parallel  on  a  2, 200- volt  60-cycle  alternating  source.  Required: 
The  current  in  each  branch,  the  total  ciurent  supplied  by  the 
alternator,  the  impedance  of  each  branch  and  the  combined 
impedance  and  the  power  factor  of  the  system. 

The  magnetic  reactance  oi  B  \s  X  =  6.28  n  L  =^  6.28  X 
60  X  0.2  =  75.36  ohms. 

The  impedance  of  B  is 

Zx  =  V/?  +  X^  =  Vi9T5M^^1^5T36«  =  77.7  ohms. 

The  impedance  triangle  for  coil  B  is  shown  in  Fig.  600. 
The  power  factor  of  this  coil  may  be  found  from: 

Cos^i  =  ^  =  J^  =  0.2509. 
Zx       77.7 

Sin  of  <>.  =  1^=54^  =  0.9698. 

The  capacity  reactance  of  C  is : 

^      1.000.000     ^  1.000,000         ^  ^y 

6.28  nM.F.        6.28  X  60  X  15        1^' o*^s. 

As  the  power  factor  of  the  condenser  is  8.72%,  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  of  lead  is  0.0872.  From  a  trigonometric  table  the  sine  of 
this  angle  will  be  found  to  be  0.9962. 

The  capacity  impedance  of  C  will  be : 
Y  177 

^y   =   - — ^    =    f\  nn^^    =    177.67. 

•^        sin  ^2        0.9962 

The  impedance  triangle  for  condenser  C  is  shown  in  Fig.  601. 

Having  the  impedances,  A-B-C,  their  reciprocals  must  next  be 

taken  in  order  that  they  may  be  added.     The  reciprocal  of  A  is 

1  1 


R        200 
The  reciprocal  of  B  is 

1  I 


=  0.005. 


=  0.0128. 


0.0057. 


Zx       77.7 

The  reciprocal  of  C  is 

-L  =     L- 

Zy       i77.67 

As  pointed  out  in  a  previous  example  the  reciprocal  triangles 
must  now  be  constructed  for  B  and  C.  In  these  triangles  the 
angles  of  lag  or  lead  from  the  corresponding  impedances  must 
be  preserved. 


Fig.  603.— RedpTocal 
tria-nijie  for    impedance 
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Referring  to  Fig.  600.  which  represents  the  impedance  triangle 
for  B,  the  reciprocal  triangle,  Fig.  602,  may  be  constructed  by 
first  making : 

1-  =  A'C  =  ^  =  0.0128 
Zx  77.7 

and    preserving   the   angle   ^i   from   Fig.    600,    between     A-B 
and  A'C 

Y  cos  ^i  gives  the  line  A-B  =  0.0128  X  0.2509  =  0.0032. 

This  is  the  energy  component  of  the  reciprocal  triangle  for  coil  B. 

Y^  sin  ^1  gives  the  line  B-C  =  0.0128  X  0.9698  =  0.0123. 

This  is  the  wattless  component  in  this  same  triangle. 

The  reciprocal  triangle  for  the  capacity  impedance  will  now 
be  constructed.  Fig.  603. 

4-  X  COS.  62  =  0.0057  X  0.0872  =  O.OOOS. 
Zy 

This  is  the  energy  component  of  the  reciprocal  triangle  for 
the  capacity  and  must  be  plotted  horizontally,  A-B,  Fig.  603, 
preserving  the  angle  di  between  A-B  and  A-C. 

From  a  table  it  is  found  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  whose 
cosine,  Qi  =  0.0872,  is  0.9962. 

The  wattless  component  may  be  obtained  from 

^  sin  (92  =  0.0057  X  0.9962    =  0.0056. 

The  reciprocals  of  all  of  the  energy  components  must  now 
be  added  as  in  Fig.  604.  Here  A-B  is  the  energy  comi)onent  of 
the  reciprocal  triangle  for  the  capacity  impedance,  B-C,  the 
energy  com])onent  of  the  reci])rocal  triangle  for  the  magnetic 
impedance,  and  C-D  the  reci])rocal  of  the  resistance.  These 
total  0.0087  Perpendicular  thereto  the  line  D-E  is  erected, 
which  is  the  wattless  com])c)ncnt  in  the  reciprocal  triangle  for 
the  magnetic  impedance,  0.0123.  In  direct  opposition  thereto 
is  the  line  D-l\  which  is  the  wattless  component  from  the  recip- 
rocal triangle  for  the  capacity  impedance,  0.0056.  Subtracting 
D-F  from  D-K  gives  D-(i.  0.0067. 

The  geometric  sum  of  the  reciprocals  will  now  be: 

^-  =  -i7\D'-~VDG''  =  V0.0087'^+"070067~^  =  0.01098. 
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The  power  factor  for  the  entire  load  will  be, 


Cos  *  = 


A-D  ^   0.0087 
A-G        0.01098 


=  0.7923, 


or  a  power  factor  79.23%  lagging. 


The  current  in  A  will  be  J  =  ^  =  -^^  =  11      amperes. 


The  current  in  jB  =  /   = 


Zx 


The  current  in  C  =  /  =  -=-  = 

Zy 


2200 
"  77.7 

2200 
177.67 


=  28.3  amperes. 


=  12.3  amperes. 


The  arithmetical  sum  of  these  currents  is  51.6  amperes,  but 
C     the  geometric  sum  taking  account  of  the 
difference  in  their  phase  angles  is  only  24.4 
amperes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  multiple  cir- 
cuits, where  there  is  a  difference  in  phase 
angle  between  the  currents  in  the  various 
branches,  that  the  geometric  sum  or  total 
current  will  always  be  less  than  the  arith- 
metical sum  of  the  currents  in  the  separate 
branches. 

While  the  reciprocal  triangles  for  the 
various  impedances  in  a  multiple  circuit 
are  a  measure  of  the  separate  currents,  the 
actual  vectors,  showing  the  currents  and  to 
which  the  reciprocal  triangles  are  propor- 
tional, may  be  readily  constructed.  Thus  in 
Fig.  605,  /  X  cos  ^1  =  28.3  X  0.2509  = 
7.1  amperes.  This  is  laid  off  as  A-B,  rep- 
resenting the  energy  component  of  the 
current  in  branch  B.  I  X  sin  ^i  =  28.3 
X  0.9698  =  27.44  amperes.  This  is  laid  off 
as  B'C,  27.44  units  long,  erected  perpen- 
dicular to  A'B,  which  represents  the  watt- 
less component  of  the  current  in  the  mag- 
netic reactance.     A-C  represents  the  total 

current  28.3  amperes  in  this  circuit  with  an  angle  ^i  between 

the  total  current  and  the  energy  component. 


7.1 

Fig.  605.— Vector 
diagram  for  current  in 
branch  B,  Fig.  599. 
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The  current  vector  for  branch  C  may  be  similarly  constructed. 
Fig.  606.  Thus  ly  X  cos  $2  =  12,3  X  0.0872  ^  1.07  amperes. 
This  is  laid  off  as  A-B,  and  represents  the  energy  component 
of  the  condenser's  current.  Perpendicularly  downward  from 
B  the  wattless  component  is  laid  off,  This  is  ly  X 
sin  $2  ^  12 J  X  0.9962  =  12.25  amperes.  A-C  is  ,t.07_ 
thus  the  total  current  in  the  condenser,  12.3 
amperes,  leading  the  energy  comf>onent  A-B  by 
the  angle  6t. 

Fig,  607  represents  the  summation  of  the  various 
currents  to  show  the  total  line  current.  Thus  A-B 
represents  the  energy  component  of  the  current  in 
the  capacity  reactance,  1.07  amperes;  B-C,  the 
energy  component  of  the  current  in  the  magnetic 
reactance,  7.1  amperes;  C-D,  the  current  in  the 
resistance,  11  amperes.  These  total  19.17  amperes. 
Perpendicular  thereto  at  the  point  D  is  erected 
the  line  D-E,  27.44  amperes  long,  representing 
the  wattless  component  of  the  current  in  the 
magnetic  reactance.  Perpendicularly  downward 
from  D  is  the  line  D-F,  representing  the  wattless 
component  of  the  current  in  the  capacity  reactance,  12,25 
amperes.  As  these  are  in  opposition  their  geometric  sum  is  their 
arithmetical  difference  or  the  line  D-G^  which  is  15  J9  amperes. 
The  total  current  from  the  alternator  is  therefore : 


C 

Fig.  606, 
— V  e  c  t  o  r 
diagram 
for  current 
in  branch  C^ 
Fig.  59^. 


/  -  Vi4J5*  +  DG^  =  Vl9.17«  +  15. 19s  -  24.4  amperes. 


A  general  rule  may  now  be  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining two  or  more  impedances  of  any  character  whatsoever, 
in  multiple. 

First:  Find  the  reciprocal  of  each  impedance. 
Second:  Multiply  the  reciprocal  of  each  impedance  by  the 
cosine  of  its  corresponding  angle  of  displacement,  which  will 
give  the  horizontal  component  of  the  reciprocal  of  each  im- 
pedance. 

I     Third:    Multipy  the  reciprocal  of  each  impedance  by  the  sine 
of  its  corresponding  angle  of  displacement,  which  will  give  the 
vertical  component  of  the  reciprocal  of  each  impedance. 
Fourth:  Square  the  sum  of  all  the  horizontal  components. 
Fifth:  Square  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  vertical  components. 
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Sixth:  Take  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  these  two  squares, 
which  value  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  total  impedance,  from 
which  the  total  impedance  may  be  found  by  taking  the  reciprocal 
of  the  final  value. 


1.07 


Fk;.  607 


-Vc(  lor  tliagram  showing  summation  of  currents  in 
branches  A,  B,  and  C\  Fig.  599. 


In  case  one  or  more  of  the  impedances  are  due  to  capacity 
the  sum  of  the  vertical  components  of  the  reciprocals  of  the 
capacity  impedances  must  be  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the 
vertical  components  of  the  inductive  impedances,  that  is,  their 
algebraic  siun  must  be  taken  as  stated,  then  proceed  as  in  the 
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fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  steps  as  previously  explained,  in  order  to 
find  the  total  impedance. 

A  simple  method  of  soKnng  impedances  in  parallel  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  608.  This  is  a  graphic  solution  which  can  be 
made  verj^  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  drawing  board,  T  square, 
triangle,  protractor,  and  drawing  compass.  The  same  problem 
previously  considered  will  now  be  solved  by  this  method.     The 
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Fig.  60S, — Qraphic  method  of  combining  currents  in  any  nv?mber  of 
separate  imjiedances  in  parallt-l. 

first  step  is  to  describe  a  circle  of  such  a  size  that  the  diam- 
eter 0-M  represents  the  voltage  impressed  upon  the  circuit 
to  any  convenient  scale.  As  the  problem  under  consideration 
involves  2,200  volts,  the  line  O-M  may  be  made  11  inches  long, 
which  will  giv^e  a  scale  of  200  volts  per  inch.  In  view  of  the 
total  current  to  be  handled,  a  scale  of  5  amperes  per  inch  will 
be  convenient.  The  actual  scale  may  be  arbitrarily  decided 
in  any  case  and  will  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  currents 
and  voltages  dealt  with. 
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In  the  branch  Ay  Fig.  599,  the  current  will  be  in  phase  with 
the  resistance  because  it  is  a  non-inductive  circuit.  This  cur- 
rent will  be  represented  by  the  line  O-A,  Pig.  608,  along  the  line 
O'M,  2.2  inches  long.  The  magnetic  reactance  of  circuit  B 
gives  X  =  6.28   n    L  =  6.28  X  60  X  0.2  =  75.36.     The  power 

factor  of  this  branch  may  be  expressed  as  -^   =  ==^  =  0.2509 

=  cos  ^1,  Fig.  600.     From  a  table  this  cosine  is  found  to  corre- 
spond to  75°.     Usually  the  angle  of  lead  or  lag.  as  the  case  may 

BC      X 
be,  is  all  that  is  wanted  so  that  j^  ~  "^  ~  ^^  ^i»  gives  the  angle 

with  less  work;  that  is,  the  angle  may  be  found  from  a  knowledge 

of  the  reactance  and  resistance  without  the  necessity  of  finding 

the  impedence.     Now  with  the  aid  of  a  protractor  construct  an 

angle  of  75°  from  O-M  and  draw  the  line  0-B,  of  indefinite  length, 

which  represents  the  direction  of  the  current  in  this  branch. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  where  the  line  0-F  cuts  the  drciun- 

ference  a  right  angle  will  be  established  with  a  line  F-M  and  this 

is  true  for  a  line  drawn  in  any  direction  from  the  point  0  to 

the  circiunference  of  the  circle  with  respect  to  another  line,  drawn 

from  the  point  of  intersection  to  the  point  M.     Now  the  line  O-F 

will  represent  the  ohmic  drop  due  to  resistance,  and  F-M  will 

represent  the  inductive  drop.     Measuring  the  length  of  the  line 

O'F  to  scale  gives  2.75  inches  which  multiplied  by  200  volts  per 

inch  equals  550  volts  ohmic  drop.     Now  the  effective  volts  £/ 

Ef 
divided  by  the  resistance  R,  equals  the  current,  -^  =  /,  therefore 

7^  =  28.3  amperes  in  this  branch.     This  gives  the  length  of  the 

line  0-B,  which,  to  the  scale  of  5  amperes  per  inch  =  5.66  inches 
long. 

The  capacity  reactance  of  C  is 

y  ^  1,000.000  ^  1,000,000         ^  .^y    , 

6.28  X  n  X  M,F.        6.28  X  60  X  15  ^ 

The  power  factor  of  the  condenser  is  given,  8.72%.  From  a 
table  the  angle  corresponding  to  cosine,  0.0872,  is  found  to  be 
85°  from  O-M,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  O-M  from  which  0-B 
was  constructed.  O-B  represents  a  lagging  current  and  0-C 
a  leading  current.     At  the  point  where  the  line  O-C,  of  indefinite 


t 
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letigth,  cuts  the  circle  at  G,  draw  a  line,  G-M.  O-G  now  repre* 
sents  the  energy  drop  in  the  condenser  and  G-M  the  wattless 
component  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  on  circuit  C 

To  obtain  the  current  in  circuit  C:  Draw  G-M  and  measure 
it,  G-^M  =  10.955  inches.  With  a  scale  of  200  volts  per  inch, 
a  capacity  drop,  E}\  of  2/191  volts,  is  obtained.  This  is  due  to 
the  current  through  the  circuit  which  includes  the  capacity 
reactance  V. 

The  current  in  this  circuit  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  watt- 
less component  of  the  capacity  e.m.f.  Ey,  by  the  capacity  react- 
ance Y. 

J        Ey       2191        ,-  .  .    ^ 

i    -  -77  =   j=y  =   12.3  amperes  m  l7. 

To  the  scale  of  5  amperes  per  inch,  draw  0-C,  2.46  inches 
long,  representing  a  current  of  12.3  amperes. 

The  phase  angles  of  current  in  branches  .4 ,  B  and  C  now  being 
known,  their  vector  stun  may  be  found.  This  is  done  by  firgt 
taking  the  current  in  any  branch,  such  as  0-B,  and  then  plotting 
B-D  equal  in  length  and  parallel  to  0'A\  then  erect  D-E  equal 
in  length  and  parallel  to  O-G  The  line  O-E,  which  now  completes 
the  figure,  represents  the  vector  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  three 
branches.  0-E  is  4.85  inches  long  and  to  scale  of  5  amperes  per 
inch  represents  24.4  amperes.  This  current  lags  38^  behind  the 
impressed  e.m.f.  f>Af,  as  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  the 
protractor,  or,  project  0-E  to  the  point  H  %vhere  it  intersects 
the  circle  and  connect  H  with  M,  It  will  be  evident  that  0-  H 
represents  the  effective  component  of  the  impressed  e.m.f. 
O'M,  and  is  in  phase  with  the  total  current,  O-E.  According 
to  the  scale  this  is  8,7  inches  long,  which  at  200  volts  per  inch 
represents  1,740  volts,  while  H-M,  to  the  same  scale,  represents 
the  wattless  component,  6.6  inches  long  or  1,320  volts.  The 
power  factor  of  the  load  as  a  whole  will  evidently  be: 

Effective  e.m.f.    ^  0-H  ^  1,740  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
Impressed  e.m.f.        0-M        2,200  ~  ^^^^^  ^  cos  4>, 

which  corresponds  to  the  indicated  angle  of  SS*^  and  represents 
a  power  factor  of  79.23%, 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  graphic  solution  permits  the 
summation  of  the  currents  in  any  number  of  branches  wltbout 
the  calculation  of  the  impedances  in  these  branches  at  all.     If, 
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instead  of  three  branches,  there  were  six,  the  last  three  vectors 
would  be  added  consecutively  to  the  point  E  and  the  final 
line  connecting  the  last  of  the  vectors  to  the  point  0  would 
represent  the  total  current.  The  method  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  most  engineering  problems  and  is  much  shorter  than  the 
mathematical  solution. 


;b 


Fig.  608-A. 

The  combined  impedance  of  several  impedances  in  parallel  such 
as  A,  B,  C,  Fig.  608-A  may  be  easily  found  by  dividing  the  line 
voltage  by  the  vector  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  various  branches. 

Thus: 


Where 


E  =  line  voltage. 
I^  =  line  current. 
Z^  =  total  combined  impedance. 


Fig.  608-B. 
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The  line  current  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  vector  Fig. 
608-B,  or  may  b^  found  mathematically  as  follows: 

/,  =  V  (cos4»J^  +  cos*/,  +    ..  ,)*  +  {sm%I^  +  sm  %I^+  ....)* 


TON  XIV  CHAPTER  VI 

ALTRRXATiNn  CURRENTS 
INDUCTANCE  AND  CAPACITY  IN  SERIES  AND  IN  PARALLEL 


Where 

[^  —  current  in  branch  A. 
If^  —  cun'ent  in  branch  B,  etc,  etc. 
*J»  =  phase  angle   between   ctirrent  and  voltage  in  the 
various  branches. 

It  must  b2  remembered  that  the  sum  of  the  various  sine  values 
must  be  the  algebraic  sum  in  all  cases,  as  currents  may  some- 
times lag  and  sometimes  lead, 

^^IcTTO] 

I         INDU 

H         K  Five  amperes  flow  from  a  60-cycle  alternator  through  a  200-ohm  resist- 
ance and  a  1 5 -microfarad  condenser  connected  in  series.     Required: 
{a}  The  e.m.f.  across  the  rei^i stance. 

1(A)  The  e.m.f.  across  the  cundenser. 
(c)  The  c.m.i.  across  the  alternalor. 
(d)  The  power  factor^ 
2.  An  alternator  furnishes  a  condenser  with  15  amperes  under  a  pressure 
of  2,200  volts.     Assuming  the  angle  of  lead  to  be  90  degrees  what  will  a  watt- 

»    meter  in  circuit  register  ?     Why  ? 
3,  What  is  the  combined  effect  of  inductance,  capacity  and  resistance  in  an 
alternating  circuit  upon   the  phase  relation  between  the  current  and   the 
impressed  e.mi.  ? 

14.  State  Ohm's  Law  as  applied  to  an  alternating  current  circuit  possessing 
resistance,  inductance  and  capacity.  Tabulate  the  meaning  rf  each  lelter. 
5.  What  is  the  impedance  of  a  series-circuit  containing  4  ol-ms  resist arce, 
6  ohms  "magnetic  reactance"  and  3  ohms  "capacity  reactatice  ?'* 
6.  An  alternator  is  connected  to  a  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  100  ohms, 
a  self-induction  0.25  henry,  and  capacity  20  microfarads.  The  current  flo^  ing 
is  5  amjjeres,  and  the  frequency  60  cycles  per  second. 

1(a)  Find  the  e.m.f.  or  drop  across  the  resistance,  drop  across  the  con- 
denser and  drop  across  the  inductance. 
(6)  Determine  whether  the  current  lags  behind  the  impressed  e.m.f.  or  is 
ahead^of  it, 
(c)  Find  the  value  of  the  impressed  e.m.f.  necessary  to  maintain  a  current 
of  5  amperes. 
7.  (a)  Define  the  wattless  componejit  of  the  voltage  in  a  circuit, 
(b)  Define  the  energy  crimponent  of  the  voltage  in  a  circuit. 
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8.  (a)  Define  the  wattless  component  of  the  current  in  a  circuit. 
(6)  Define  the  energy  component  of  the  current  in  a  circuit. 

9.  Distinguish  between  the  "power  factor"  indicator  and  the  "wattless 
factor"  indicator. 

10.  A  circuit  possesses  resistance  and  inductance  in  series.  If  capacity  is 
added  in  series  what  will  be  the  effect:  (a)  Upon  the  current?  [b)  Upon 
the  TX)wer  factor? 

11.  If  the  capacity  reactance  in  a  series-circuit  equals  the  magnetic  react- 
ance (the  resistance  in  circuit  being  negligible),  what  is  the  combined  imped- 
ance; what  is  the  line  current  and  the  effect  on  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  ? 

12.  A  circuit  possesses  a  resistance  and  an  inductance  in  multiple.  What 
will  be  the  effect  if  capacity  is  added  in  multiple:  (a)  Upon  the  line  ciurent? 
(6)  Upon  the  power  factor  ? 

13.  If  the  capacity  reactance  in  a  multiplC'drcuit  is  equal  to  the  magnetic 
reactance  (the  resistance  in  circuit  being  negligible)  what  is  the  combined 
impedance,  what  is  the  line  current,  and  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  voltage  ? 

14.  When  does  "voltage  resonance"  occur  in  an  alternating  circuit  ?  When 
is  there  partial  "voltage  resonance"  and  when  would  the  resonance  be  perfect  ? 
In  a  given  circuit  how  could  "voltage  resonance"  be  avoided? 

15.  When  does  "current  resonance"  occur  in  an  alternating  circuit  ?  When 
is  there  partial  "current  resonance"  and  when  would  the  resonance  be  perfect  ? 
In  a  given  circuit  how  could  "current  resonance"  be  produced? 

16.  A  coil  having  5  ohms  resistance  and  7.5  ohms  magnetic  reactance,  and 
a  condenser  having  a  capacity  reactance  of  20  ohms  and  a  power  factor  of 
0.06,  are  placed  in  parallel  on  a  220  volt  circuit: 

(a)  What  is  the  combined  impedance  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  current  in  each  device  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  total  current  ? 

(d)  What  is  the  total  power  factor  ? 

17.  A  coil  having  a  resistance  of  5  ohms  and  a  magnetic  reactance  of  8.66 
ohms,  and  a  coil  having  a  resistance  of  20  ohms  and  a  magnetic  reactance  of 
15  ohms,  and  a  condenser  having  a  capacity  reactance  of  80  ohms  and  a  power 
factor  of  0.09,  are  placed  in  multiple  on  a  440-volt  alternating  circuit.  What 
is  the  total  current  supplied  by  the  alternator  ? 

18.  A  non-inductive  resistance  of  50  ohms,  a  magnetic  reactance  having  20 
ohms  resistance  and  0.02  henry  inductance,  and  a  condenser  of  35  micro- 
farads capacity,  having  a  power  factor  of  0.08,  are  connected  in  multiple  upon 
a  220-volt,  25-cycIe  circuit. 

(a)  What  is  the  total  current  supplied  by  the  alternator? 

(b)  What  is  the  total  power  factor  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  power  factor  of  each  branch  ? 

19.  A  250-ohm  non-inductive  resistance,  a  magnetic  reactance  coil  with 
resistance  of  40  ohms  and  an  inductance  of  0.04  henry,  and  a  condenser 
having  a  capacity  of  12  microfarads,  with  a  power  factor  of  0.075,  are  con- 
nected in  parallel  upon  a  2, 200- volt  60-cycle  alternator. 

(a)  What  is  the  total  current  ? 

(6)  Does  it  lag  or  lead  with  respect  to  the  impressed  e.m.f.  ? 

(c)  What  is  the  power  factor  ? 


SECTION  XIV 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  ALTERNATORS 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  alternating  currents  diifering 
in  their  phase  relation  produced  in  an  alternator,  machines  may 
be  classified  as  either  monophase  or  polyphase. 

A  monophase  alternator  is  a  machine  which  generates  one 

simple  alternating  current.     This  current  may  bear  any  phase 

relation  to  the  voltage  of  the  machine,  depending  on  the  power 

factor  of  the  system. 

■        A  polyphase  alternator  is  one  which  generates  two  or  more 


I 


Fig,  609. 


alternating  currents  difTering  in  their  phase  relation  to  each  other 
by  some  fixed  angle.  Practically,  such  machines  are  limited 
to  two  types,  two-phase  and  three-phase.  Two-phase  machines 
generate  two  alternating  currents  differing  in  their  phase  relation 
by  90°.  Thus,  in  Fig.  609,  if  conductors  .4-/1  are  connected 
in  series  throughout  the  machine  so  as  to  form  one  circuit  it  is 
evident  that  when  the  voltage  is  a  maximum  in  A- A  it  will  be 
zero  in  B-B,  If  the  first  and  second  sets  were  insulated  through- 
out and  led  to  two  separate  external  circuits  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  voltage  in  conductors  B  would  differ  from  the  voltage 
in  conductors  .4  by  a  fixed  phase  angle  of  90**. 

Nearly  all  modern  alternators  are  constructed  polyphase 
whether  designed  for  polyphase  or  single-phase  operation.  Ma- 
chines have  a  greater  output  when  operated  polyphase  than  when 
delivering  single  phase;  that  is,  a  greater  kilowatt  capacity  from 
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a  given  amount  of  copper  and  steel  is  possible  from  a  polyphase 
connection  than  from  a  single  phase  connection. 

Alternators  may  carry  on  their  armatures  concentrated  wind- 
ings which  contain  but  one  slot  or  bunch  of  conductors  per  pole 


Fig.  610. — Concentrated  ahnature  winding. 

as  shown  in  Fig.  610,  or  they  niay  carry  distributed  windings 
where  the  conductors  are  uniformly  distributed  in  slots  over  the 
surface  of  the  armature  as  in  Fig.  611.  Concentrated  windings 
deliver  a  maximum  voltage  for  a  given  number  of  conductors 
because  the  voltage  in  practically  all  of  the  conductors  rises 


Fig.  611. — Distributed    armature    winding. 

and  falls  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  there  is  no  phase  angle  between 
the  voltages  in  the  dilTerent  conductors.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  conductors  are  distributed  as  from  C  to  H  in  Fig.  609,  it  is 
evident  that  ai  a  given  instant  the  voltage  will  be  different  in 
every  one  of  these  conductors  due  to  their  different  positions 
in  the  field.  Let  the  voltage  due  to  a  concentrated  winding  of 
1,000  conductors  be  called  1,000  volts.     As  the  e.m.f.    of    all 
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these  conductors  is  in  phase,  the  vector  in  Fig,  612  will  be  a 
straight  line  1.000  units  long  representing  1,000  volts. 

If,  instead  of  having  the  coTiductors  so  arranged  as  in  Fig. 
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Frr..  (ill. — Voltage  generated  in  concentrated  armature  winding. 
610.  the  same  1^000  conductors  are  distributed  over  the   anna- 
ture»  half  of  them  occupying  the  positions  .4-.4,  in  Fig.  609,  and 
the  other  half  B-B,  90°  therefrom,  then  the  resulting  voltage 
will  be  shov^m  in  Fig.  613,  where 
D-C  represents  the   voltage    from 
the  A- A  series  and  D-E  the  voltage 
from  the  B-B  series,  bearing  the 
phase  relation  of  90°  to  each  other. 
The  delivered    voltage    from    the    S 
same    1,000   conductors    will    now 
evidently  be  D-F,  or  707  volts  in- 
stead of' 1,000. 

If,  now,  the  same  1.000  conduc-  q^  -  ^»» ^^ 

tors  are  distributed  in  three  groups.       p,G.    613.— Delivered    voltage 
occupying  the  positions  C,     D,    E   at    no    load    with    partially  dis- 

.-,,_.      xfxn   i_      -  1  tributed  armature  winding, 

and  F,  m  Fig.  609,  havmg  a  phase  *^ 

relation  of  Uf  to  each  other,  each  group  will  generate  33J  volts 
instead  of  500,  but  the  three  groups  in  series  60**  apart  will 
produce  the  voltage  shown  in  Fig,  614.  Here  the  geometric 
is  667  volts. 


■«- 


JSL, 


Fuj.  oU, — Delivered  %'altage  at  no 
load  with  greati-r  distribution  of  arma- 
ture winding. 

If,  now.  the  1,000  conductors  were  uniformly  distributed  in 
slots  around  the  armature  circumference  as  between  G  and  H  in 
Fig.  609,  it  is  evident  that  the  total  voltage  available  would  be 
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the  average  height  of  a  sine  wave  of  voltage,  which  has  been 
shown  before  to  be  0.636  of  the  maximum  or  636  volts. 

Thus  from  the  maximtmi  voltage  obtainable  from  a  concen- 
trated winding,  where  1,000  conductors  in  series  will  give  1,000 
volts,  as  the  winding  is  more  and  more,  distributed  the  total 
vokage  falls  until  with  the  greatest  distribution  possible  a 
minimum  of  636  volts  is  available  from  the  same  1,000  conductors. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  the  concentrated 
winding  would  be  the  most  desirable.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  because  the  effects  of  armature  reaction  and  the  losses 
through  self-induction  are  very  great  in  a  concentrated  winding 

and  are  less  in  a  distributed 
winding,  hence  distributed  wind- 
ings are  usually  employed.  When 
an  alternator  takes  its  load,  the 
voltage  falls.  With  a  uniformly 
distributed  winding,  the  max- 
imtun  of  636  volts  might  fall 
to  between  600  and  550  volts. 
Should  the  same  machine  have 
been  provided  with  a  concen- 
trated winding  with  its  initial  no- 
load  voltage  of  1,000,  it  would 
be  found  that  under  full  load 
conditions  the  delivered  e.m.f. 
would  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
distributed  winding  above  referred  to. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  a  distributed  winding  on  an  alter- 
nator armature  as  compared  with  a  concentrated  winding  is 
the  diminished  self-induction  encountered.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  self-induction  will  vary  theoretically  as  the 
square  of  the  number  of  convolutions  in  the  coil.  This  may  be 
explained  as  follows.  If,  in  a  coil  wound  on  an  iron  core.  Fig. 
615,  the  current  enters  at  A,  passes  through  two  turns  and 
leaves  at  jB,  a  certain  flux  will  be  established.  When  this 
current  is  interrupted  the  flux  will  cut  these  two  convolutions 
and  induce  a  certain  e.m.f.  If  the  current  enters  at  A  and  is 
taken  out  at  the  point  C  it  passes  through  four  convolutions. 
There  will  therefore  be  produced,  theoretically,  twice  the  flux. 
When  this  cxurent  is  interrupted  this  doubled  fl\ix  collapsing  on 


'Fig.  615. — Highly  inductive  circuit. 
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I  doable  the  number  of  convolutions  will  induce  four  times  the 
P  e.ra.f.  Hence  the  statement  that  the  e.mi,  of  self-induction 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  convolutions  in  a  coii. 
Now  if  four  conductors  were  grouped  at  the  point  .4,  Fig,  609 » 
in  a  concentrated  \?vinding,  and  a  certain  self-induction  resulted, 
then  if  these  conductors  were  subdivided  and  two  w^re  placed 
at  A  and  two  at  B,  making  a  distributed  winding,  the  self- 
induction  would  theoretically  be  quartered.  Practically  the 
■  flux  about  the  conductors  does  not  vary  directly  with  the  cur- 
rent  therein  or  with  the  turns,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  flux  is 
established  through  iron  already  occupied  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  flux  from  the  field  coils.     Nevertheless  a  reduction 
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Fig,  616, — A<Jc]ition  of  two  tMn.fs.,  90°  apart  in  phase. 

in  the  ntimber  of  convolutions  in  a  coil  as  effected  in  changing 
from  a  concentrated  to  a  distributed  winding,  produces  a  reduc- 
tion in  self-induction  somewhat  in  excess  of  direct  proportion. 

Employing  a  strong  field  reduces  self-induction  in  the  arma- 
ture winding  in  two  ways. 

First:  It  pre-empts  the  armature  teeth  for  field  magnetism 
so  that  when  the  current  in  the  armature  conductors  varies,  it 
finds  about  it  a  poor  field  for  its  inductive  operations. 

Second:  The  greater  the  field  flux  the  fewer  the  number  of 
armature  conductors  required  to  generate  a  given  voltage  and 
consequently  the  less  the  self-induction  in  the  armature. 

As  all  modem  alternators  possess  distributed  windings  the 
voltage  available  from  a  machine  having  1,000  conductors 
distributed  in  two  groups  as  shown  at  A  and  B  in  Fig.  609, 
ooimected  single  phase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  616,  would  evidently 
be  707  volts.  If  a  load  current  of  10  amperes  flows  at  unity 
power  factor,  the  power  delivered  would  be  7,070  watts.  If 
this  machine  were  connected  up  two  phase  as  shown  in  Fig.  617, 
each  phase  would  deliver  500  volts  and  10  amperes,  or  5,000 
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watts.  Thus  the  two  phases  would  deliver  a  total  of  lO.OOO 
watts,  because  the  fact  that  these  two  circuits  were  independent 
would  not  interfere  with  each  delivering  its  maximum  voltage. 
In  Fig.  616  the  resultant  voltage  is  obtained  at  a  disadvantage. 
In  Fig.  617  the  full  advantage  of  each  separate  phase  voltage  is 
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Fig.  617. — Advantage  of  maintaining  two  e.m.fs.  differing  in 
phase,  in  separate  circuits. 

obtainable.     Thus  a  machine  has  a  greater  output  as  a  two 
phaser  than  as  a  single-phase  alternator. 

Theoretically,  for  the  same  heating  effect  it  may  be  stated  in 
general  that  the  single-phase  output  of  any  polyphase  machine  is 
70.7%  of  its  polyphase  rating. 

Excitation  of  Alternators 

With  reference  to  the  methods  of  excitation,  alternators  may 
be  either  self-exciting  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  separately  excited. 

A  direct-current  machine  may  have  two  insulated  slip  rings 
placed  over  a  portion  of  its  commutator.  If  the  machine  is 
bipolar,  and  one  of  these  rings  is  connected  to  any  commutator 
segment,  and  the  other  ring  to  the  segment  diametrically  oppo- 
site, alternating  current  may  be  collected  from  the  brushes 
placed  on  these  rings,  instead  of  the  direct  current  obtained  from 
the  brushes  on  the  commutator.  The  direct-current  brushes 
may  still  be  employed  to  excite  the  field  and  either  alternating 
or  direct  current,  or  both,  may  be  delivered  from  the  same 
winding.  When  delivering  alternating  current  the  machine 
becomes  a  self-exciting  alternator.  This  type  of  machine  is 
seldom  used,  however,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  alternating 
current  reacts  upon  the  field  flux  it  lowers  the  voltage  at  the 
direct-current  brushes  which  furnishes  the  exciting  current  and 
produces  the  flux  for  the  alternator.  There  is  thus  a  magnified 
reduction  in  the  delivered  voltage.     It  is  therefore  much  more 
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satisfactory  to  have  alternators  separately  excited,  and  all 
machines  except  a  few  very  small  ones  are  so  excited, 

■  Many  of  the  earlier  alternators  had  their  exciters  directly 
mounted  upon  the  shafts  of  the  alternators.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  found  in  the  vertical  type  of  the  turbine  machines  used 

Lby  the  Ontario  Power  Company  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara 
Falls.  Each  machine  carries  on  the  top  if  its  shaft  a  small 
I! 


\ 


Fig.  617-A — Westinghouse  belt*driven  alternator  with  direct- 
on  nee  ted    exciter. 

commutating  exciter  for  that  particular  machine.  Some  early 
engine-driven  alternators  had  their  own  exciters  often  driven  by 
a  belt  from  the  alternator  itself  or  from  a  spare  pulley  on  the 
engine, 

A  medium-speed  engine-driven  alteniator  manufactured  by 
the  Westingbouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  sepa- 
rate exciter  direct  connected  on  the  same  shafts  is  shown  in  Fig. 
61 7- A. 

The  direct-connected  exciter  is  excessively  large  for  its  kilo- 
watt capacity  because  of  the  low  speed  at  which  it  must    be 
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operated  due  to  direct  connection.  The  belted  exciter  is  unsat- 
isfactory because  it  is  dependent  for  its  operation  upon  the  same 
prime  mover  as  the  alternator.  Modem  practice  tends  toward 
a  more  efficient  arrangement. 

In  Power  House  No  1,  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  on 
the  American  side,  there  are  five  vertical  shaft  direct-current 
exciters  each  driven  by  a  separate  water  turbine  and  arranged 
to  supply  two  sets  of  bus  bars  from  either  of  which  sets  exciting 
current  may  be  taken  for  the  fields  of  eleven  5,000-kilowatt 
alternators.     This  makes  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement. 

A  third  plan  is  in  operation  in  the  Mississippi  River  Power 
Plant  at  Keokuk.  This  employs  a  separate  motor-generator 
set  consisting  of  an  induction  motor  direct  connected  to  a  small 
direct-current  exciter  placed  close  to  each  alternator.  The  in- 
duction motors  for  all  of  these  sets  are  supplied  with  alternating 
current  from  a  separate  alternator  driven  by  a  separate  water 
turbine.  This  insures  exciting  current  at  all  times  for  the 
alternators  regardless  of  the  conditions  of  load  on  the  alternators. 
Should  the  motor-generator  exciters  be  operated  directly  from 
the  main  alternators,  a  sudden  drop  in  potential  due  to  heavy 
load  might  cause  the  exciter  sets  to  slow  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  alternators  would  lose  their  excitation. 

Of  the  three  schemes  available  the  plan  of  having  a  group  of 
direct  current  machines  each  operated  by  a  separate  prime  mover, 
as  in  Power  House  No.  1  of  the  American  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Co.,  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
reliable  serv^ice. 

With  reference  to  revolving  members,  alternators  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

First:  Those  with  a  stationary  field  and  a  revolving  armature. 

Second:  Those  with  a  stationary  armature  and  a  stationary 
field  with  a  revolving  mass  of  iron  called  a  rotor. 

Third:  Those  with  a  stationary  armature  and  revolving  field. 

The  first  construction  is  the  oldest.  The  early  alternators 
all  had  a  stationary  field  structure  like  the  direct-current  gener- 
ator, with  the  armature  mounted  within,  the  current  being 
collected  by  brushes  placed  on  slip  rings.  The  coils  on  the 
armature  were  all  connected  in  series  as  shown  in  Fig.  618.  As 
the  two  ends  of  the  winding  terminate  on  separate  slip  rings  it  is 
an  open  coil  winding.  Such  an  armature  may  be  arranged  to 
give  10  amperes  at  2,200  volts.     These  windings  were  generally 


Fig.  620. — Inductor  typ€  of  alternator. 

>  a  revolving  armature  is  that  the  brushes  must  be  occasionally 
adjtisted,  and  as  they  carry  a  high  voltage  they  are  dangerous 
to  life  and  it  would  not  be  practical  to  insulate  the  brushes. 
Furthermore,  it  is  alwaj^  more  difficult  to  insulate  a  winding 
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which  revolves  than  one  which  is  stationary.  Hence  the  third 
arrangement  is  preferable. 

The  second  type  of  construction  embraces  what  is  called  the 
inductor  type  of  alternator.  An  early  machine  of  this  sort  is 
shown  in  Fig.  620.  Here  a  field  coil,  F,  which  is  stationary, 
excites  a  rotor,  R,  an  end  view  of  which  is  shown  at  B.  Direct 
current  magnetizes  the  rotor  from  the  stationary  winding  and 
a  flux  is  projected  radially  outward  from  the  inductor  blocks,  AT. 
This  flux  is  caused  to  sweep  across  the  armature  poles  which 
project  radially  inward  from  the  frame,  C.  On  these  poles  are 
the  armature  coils,  D.  As  the  flux  rises  and  falls,  an  alternating 
e.m.f.  is  generated  in  these  coils.  The  flux  completes  its  circuit 
through  the  field  coil  by  jumping  a  small  air  gap,  G.  As  there 
is  no  moving  wire  on  this  machine  it  is  easy  to  insulate  all  of 
the  windings.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  with  the  induc- 
tor type  of  alternator  is  its  poor  regulation.  This  class  of  ma- 
chine has  now  been  generally  abandoned. 

Fig.  621  represents  the  stationary  armature  of  a  large  Westing- 
house  alternator  of  the  third  type  of  construction  and  Fig.  621-A 
the  revolving  field  structure  w^hich  goes  within.  The  armature 
winding,  which  is  stationary,  can  readily  be  insulated  for  as  high 
as  13.200  volts.  The  current  is  taken  from  fixed  terminals  as 
the  generating  circuit  is  stationary.  The  revolving  field  struc- 
ture consists  of  a  spider  with  a  large  number  of  magnetizing 
fidd  coils  alternately  north  and  south,  placed  on  the  circum- 
ference. These  coils  are  energized  from  a  220-volt  source  through 
brushes  and  slip  rings.  If  the  brushes  require  adjustment  only 
the  low  voltage  direct  exciting  current  need  be  handled.  This 
is  the  most  widely  used  method  of  construction  today. 

Some  idea  of  the  refinement  to  which  the  design  of  altemating- 
currcni  generators  and  turbines  has  been  carried  may  be  gained 
from  a  stud>'  of  Fi<:.  622.  For  an  extension  to  Station  No.  3 
the  Niagara  I'alLs  Comj)any  placed  orders  for  three  generators 
with  three  different  manufacturers.  These  machines  are  nearly 
alik(^  in  external  ai:)pea ranee.  The  one  here  illustrated  is  that 
desi^^ned  and  constructed  l)y  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  It  has  a  capacity  of  32,500  k.v.a., 
or  nearh'  40,000  h.p.  They  generate  12,000  volts  and  deliver 
1,565  amperes  in  each  ])hase  at  150  r.p.m.  The  machine  weighs 
325  tons  and  is  driven  by  a  Francis  type  reaction  turbine,  built 
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Fig.  621, — Section  of  stationary  armature  showing  arrangement  of  winding 
for  Westinghousc  3-phast%  6t)-cycle,  6,600-voU  alternator  of  14.285  k,v.a, 
capacity. 
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Fig.  621 -A. — Revolving  field  structure  of  \\,  hl^    ni  r  14,285  k.v.a. 

alternator. 


Morriis  turbine  for  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 
12.00f)  volts,  25  cycles,  150  r.p.m. 


of  323  amperes.  With  full  load,  and  80%  power  factor,  the 
excitation  must  be  increased  to  nearly  double  this  amount,  or 
632  amperes.  The  rotor  and  its  shaft  weigh  159  tons.  The  air 
gap  is  0.S  inch.    The  normal  speed  at   the  stirface    oi  tbe 
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revolving  field  is  7,700  feet  per  minute,  and  the  machines 
are  guaranteed  to  stand  100%  overspeed,  or  15,400  feet  per 
minute.  The  performances  of  this  machine  and  the  other  two 
designed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  AlHs-Chal- 
ffiiers  Company  have  been  equally  satisfactory. 


Fig.  623. — Vertical  shaft,  umbrelJa  type  revolving  field  alternator.  One 
of  the  first  deiiigued  by  the  Westinghouse  Company  for  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company, 

Occasionally  the  revolving  field  structure  is  external  to  the 
armature  as  in  the  case  of  the  "umbrella  type*'  revolving  field 
alternator  in  Power  House  No.  1  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co. 
Fig,  623  illustrates  a  machine  of  this  type.  This  arrangement, 
however,  is  rarely  used.  Fig,  623-A  shows  a  general  view  of  an 
installation  of  machines  of  this  type. 

Fig.  623-B  illustrates  a  typical  stator  for  a  slow  spe^,  vertical 
shaft  A,  C.  generator.  Fig,  623-C  shows  the  rotor  for  this  same 
machine  with  the  48  poles  assembled  on  the  spider.  The  com- 
plete machine  as  installed  is  shown  in  Fig.  623-D. 


Fig.  623'B. — ^Slator  ring  for  General  Electne  vertical  shaft  altemator  JOO 

k.v.a.  capacity. 
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polar  fields.  As  one  cycle  is  produced  for  each  revolution  in  a 
bipolar  field  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  drive  a  bipolar  machine 
60  revolutions  per  second  or  3,600  revolutions  per  minute  to 
produce  60  cycles.  The  same  frequency  could  be  obtained  with 
a  4-pole  machine  at  1,800  r.p,m.p  an  8-pole  machine  at  900  r.p,m. 
and  a  16*pole  machine  at  450  r.p.m*     Some  small  capacity  steam- 


FlG.  623-C. — Revolving  field  structure  for  General  Electric  300  k.v.a. 
vertical  shaft  alternator. 
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turbine-driven  alternators  are  constructed  i;vnth  two  poles.  The 
larger  machines  so  driven  have  4  or  6  poles.  Alternators  driven 
by  water  turbines  have  from  10  to  20  poles  while  those  operated 
by  slow-speed  Corliss  engines  will  have  upwards  of  60  poles. 

When  an  alternator  takes  its  load  the  tcnninal  voltage  falls 
from  three  causes : 

♦  First:  The  okmic  drop  in  the  armature  winding.  This  is  due 
Ito  the  resistance  of  the  armature  circuit.  The  fewer  the  number 
of  conductors,  the  larger  the  cross-section  of  the  conductors  and 
the  shorter  the  length  of  the  total  circuit,  the  less  will  be  the 
Armature  resistance. 


Fig.  62i-E. — Completely  enclosed  Westinghouse  3-phase,  60-cyde,  6,600>volt, 
450  r.p.m.,*  14,285  k.v»a.  alternator. 
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Fig.  624. 
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Second:  The  self-induction  in  the  armature  winding.  There 
are  two  e,mis.  produced  in  the  armature  of  an  alternator 

The  first  is  the  generated  e,m,f.,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the 
armature.  The  second  is  an  induced  e.m.f,,  not  due  to  the 
rotational  effect  or  field  flux  at  all,  but  brought  about  by  the 
variation  in  fltuc  accompanying  the  change  of  current  in  the 
armature  winding.  In  a  direct-current  armature  the  value  of 
the  current  in  an  armature  coil  is  practically  fixed  all  the  time 
it  is  passing  from  a  brush  of  one  polarity  to  the  next  brush  of 
opposite  polarity.  But  in  an  alternator  armature  the  current 
is  never  fixed  in  any  conductor 
but  is  constantly  changing.  This 
involves  an  e.mi.  of  self-induc- 
tion lagging  90**  behind  the  cur- 
rent whose  variations  produce  it. 
Thus  if  in  Fig.  624,  A-C  repre- 
sents the  rotational  generated 
e.m.f.i  then  the  induced  e.m.f .  will 
be  in  the  direction  C-B,  more  or 
less  opposed  to  the  generated. 

The  delivered  cm.f.  available  for  the  load  will  then  be  .4-^, 
which  is  the  net  difference  between  the  inductive  and  that  gen- 
erated by  rotation.  Obviously  the  inductance  of  an  armature 
should  be  made  as  small  as  possible  for  this  inductance  interferes 
just  as  much  with  the  current  in  the  circuit  as  the  inductance 
encountered  externally  in  the  system.  This  will  also  emphasize  the 
importance  of  using  comparatively  few  armature  conductors 
and  a  distributed  winding  with  a  minimtmi  number  of  convolu- 
tions per  coil. 

Third;  The  reaction  of  the  armature  current  on  the  field 
magnetism.  If  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  e.mi.,  then  as 
the  armature  pole  ^^  Fig.  625,  approaches  the  field  pole  N\  it 
is  of  the  same  sign  and  hence  repels — and  weakens^ — the  field 
flujc  at  the  tip  C  When  the  pole  N  gets  on  dead  center  or  on 
the  line  A-B,  assuming  100%  power  factor,  the  current  and  e.m  J, 
reverse  and  the  armature  pole  becomes  south  and  as  it  passes 
away  from  the  field  pole  A^'  it  attracts  and  builds  up  the  flux 
on  the  pole  tip  D,  Fig.  626.  Assuming  the  weakening  effect  in 
Fig.  625  to  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  strengthening  effect  in 
Fig.  626»  the  field  flux  is  distorted  but  the  average  value  is  not 
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materially  changed.  Thus  if  a  sine  wave  of  e.m.f.  was  pro- 
duced as  in  >l,  in  Fig.  627,  without  load,  it  might  be  assumed 
that  the  wave  could  be  distorted  somewhat  into  the  shape  shown 
at  B.   The  lower  voltage  during  the  eariy  part  of  this  wave  is  due 


Fig.  625. 


Fig.  626. 


to  the  weakened  flux  at  the  pole  tip  C  while  the  sudden  rise  to 
the  end  of  the  alternation  is  due  to  the  increased  flux  at  the 
tip  D.  While  the  r.m.s.  (root-mean-square)  value  of  the  two  waves 
may  be  practically  the  same  and  the  voltmeter  therefore  read 
nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  nevertheless  the  maximum  height 

of  the  wave  may  be  increased  30 
or  40%  with  a  resultant  strain  on 
the  insulation  of  the  system. 

If  the  current  lags  in  phase  be- 
hind the  c.m.f.  due  to  an  inductive 
load,  then,  while  the  e.mJ.  changes 
when  the  armature  pole  is 
squarely  on  the  line  A-B,  Fig. 
625,  the  current,  lagging,  does  not 
change  at  this  instant  but  later. 
Hence  the  armature's  polarity 
remains  north,  Fig.  628,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  the 
armature  pole  is  passing  from  the  position  A  to  the  position  B.  The 
result  is  that  the  armature  reaction  weakens  the  field  pole  but 
has  no  opportunity  to  produce  a  corresponding  strengthening 
effect,  for  the  polarity  changes  too  late.  Hence  the  total  flux 
across  the  armature  is  reduced  and  with  it  the  generated  voltage. 
In  the  latest  generators  of  the  American  Niagara  Falls  Power 
Company  the  result  of  this  reaction  is  such  that  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  exciting  current  in  the  field  coils  from  323  amperes 
to  632  amperes  to  maintain  the  terminal  voltage. 


Fk;.  627. 
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If  the  current  leadE  with  respect  to  the  generated  e.mi.  as 
when  capacity  or  its  equivalent  is  encountered,  then  while  the 
e.mi.  changes  when  the  armature  pole  reaches  the  line  A-B, 
the  current  leading,  reverses  the  polarity  of  the  armature  in 
advance  of  this  point,  so  that  the  armature  pole  becomes  south 
in  the  position  .4,  Fig,  629,  and  remains  such  until  it  reaches 
the  point  B.  Thus  while  it  is  passing  across  the  field  pole  it 
supplements  the  magneto-motive-force  of  the  field  winding  and 
actually  raises  the  field  fiux. 

The  effects  of  armature  reaction  may  then  be  stmimed  up  as 
follows:  If  the  current  and  e.m.f,  are  in  phase,  the  field  flux  is 


Fig.  028. 


B    I 


Fig.  629. 


distorted  but  not  greatly  altered  in  magnitude.  If  the  current 
lags,  the  field  flux  is  battered  down  and  the  generated  voltage  is 
reduced.  If  the  current  leads,  the  field  flux  is  boosted  and  the 
generated  voltage  increased. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  single-phase  alternators  with 

[distributed  windings  have  less  capacity  than  with  concentrated 
windings  because  a  part  of  the  voltage  is  obtained  at  a  disadvan- 
tage due  to  the  phase  angle  between  the  various  sections  of  the 
winding.  If  these  sections  could  be  made  to  deliver  their 
voltages  independently,  a  closer  approximation  to  the  arith- 
metical sum  of  their  separate  voltages  could  be  more  nearly 
realized.  Thus,  if  in  Fig.  609,  instead  of  having  conductors 
C'D*E,  with  their  e.m.fs.  60°  apart  merged  into  one  resultant 
voltage,  they  were  connected  up  in  separate  circuits  as  shown  in 
Fig.  630,  a  great  gain  would  be  effected.  Thus  let  the  conductor 
E  be  in  series  with  the  conductor  F  \%(f  away  from  it  while  the 
conductor  G,  60**  away  from  E,  is  in  series  with   H,  which  is 

[likewise  60°  away  from  F.  The  conductor  /,  in  phase  with iC, is 
also  60°  away  from  G.  If  the  terminals  of  these  three  sets  of 
conductors  were  brought  to  six  separate  wires,  three  alternating 
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currents  could  be  obtained  in  separate  circuits  which  would 
bear  the  phase  relation  to  each  other  shown  in  Fig.  631.  For 
purposes  of  economy  it  is  desirable  to  merge  these  circuits  into 


Fig.  630. — Three-phase  armature  winding  connected  in  Y. 

one  consistii^  of  a  smaller  number  of  wires.  A  symmetrical 
arrangement  which  would  be  economical  as  to  copper  could  not 
be  obtained  if  these  currents  were  60°  apart  in  phase.  In  order 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  armature  may  be  economically 
occupied,  the  windings   should  be  placed  60°  apart  as  shown. 


Fig.  631. — Three  c.m.fs.,  generated  60°  apart  in  phase. 

These  may  be  connected,  however,  so  as  to  produce  e.m.fs.  120° 
apart  by  connecting  the  circuits  as  in  Fig.  630.  Here  the 
terminals  of  £,  /  and  //,  120°  apart  in  their  time  phase,  are 
brought  to  a  common  connection  at  L.  The  remaining  termi- 
nals, G,  F,  and  K,  likewise!  20°  apart,  lead  to  the  external  circuits. 
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^  A\  B'  and  C.  Such  an  arrangement  is  pictured  in  Fig,  632  and 
the  phase  relation  of  the  resulting  e.m.fs.  in  Fig.  633.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  voltages  in  these  separate  circuits  were 
generated  60*^  apart  in  phase,  as  shown  2Lt  A,  B  andC,  Fig,  634,  a 
reversal  of  the  phase.  0-B,  so  as  to  throw  it  in  the  direction  O-D, 
results  in  the  three  windings  de* 
livering  e.m:fs.  in  the  direction 
O-A,  O'C  and  O-D,  120°  apart  in 
phase.  This  is  made  possible  by 
tying  the  first  ends  of  the  phases 
A  and  C,  Fig.  630,  and  the  last 
end  of  phase  B  to  the  common 
point  L.  This  is  in  effect  a  re- 
versal of  phase  B  consisting  of  conductors  G  and  H,  and  pro- 
duces the  result  shown  in  Fig.  634. 


Fig.  632,  —  Y  connection    of 
alternator. 


I  Fig.  633. — Three  e.m.fs.^    120*  apart   in  phase. 

In  Fig.  633»  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  an  equal 
flow  of  current  in  both  directions  at  the  same  time;  thus  if  the 
outgoing  current  in  wire  B,  Fig.  632,  is  a  maximum  as  at  0-JS,  in 
Fig.  633,  then  the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  wire  A  or  O-A  and 
the  current  in  the  wire  C\  or  O-C,  in  a  negative  direction  will 
exactly  equal  the  current  in  the  wire  B.  The  current  thus 
[Starts  out  in  A,  Fig.  632,  and  returns  through  B-C.  As  it  dies 
in  A  it  starts  out  in  B  and  returns  through  C  and  A, 
currents  reach  their  maximum  in  a  given  direction  in  A, 
B  and  C,  120^  of  the  cycle  apart  in  time  phase. 

When  the  windings  of  an  alternator  are  connected  as  shown 
in  Fig.  632,  they  are  said  to  be  connected  in  **Y"  or  '*Star,'* 
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If  instead  of  connecting  the  three  separate  phases  in  this  way  as 
in  Fig.  630,  they  are  connected  in  a  closed  circuit  as  in  Fig.  635, 
the  same  winding  will  give  a  larger  current  at  a  lower  voltage 
in  the  external  circuit.  This  is  said  to  be  connected  in  A  (delta)  or 
mesh.  To  make  this  connection,  the  two  ends  of  adjacent 
phases  60°  apart  are  joined  together  and  to  the  external  circuit. 


^A0» 


Fig.  634. — Reversal  of  one  phase  to 
alter  the  60°  relation  between  the  different 
phases  to  120**. 

The  winding  shown  in  Fig.  630  connected  in  V,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
636  rearranged  to  produce  a  A  connection.  Here  the  wires  £ 
and  G  are  joined  together  and  a  lead  from  this  common  connec- 
nection  is  taken  to  the  line  wire 
5'.  The  leads  I  and  F  are  like- 
wise joined  together  and  a  lead 
from  this  common  connection  is 
taken  to  the  line  wire  A\  The 
wires  H  and  K  are  joined  toge- 
ther and  a  lead  from  this  com- 
mon connection  is  taken  to  the 
line  wire  C. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Y  connection,  Fig.  632,  is  a  kind 
of  series  connection  as  far  as  any  two  phases  are  concerned  and 
therefore  delivers  the  greatest  voltage  from  a  given  number  of 
armature  conductors.  The  A  connection.  Fig.  635,  is  a  kind  of 
multiple  connection  and  therefore  delivers  a  greater  current  at 
a  lower  voltage  for  a  given  number  of  armatiu-e  conductors. 
Any  three-phase  winding  may  be  connected  up  in  either  Y  or  A. 
The  actual  connections  on  a  given  machine  can  only  be  deter- 


FiG.   635.— Three-phase     armature 
windings  connected  in  A. 
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mined  by  inspection.  Thus  if  the  lead  A\  Fig.  636,  be  traced 
into  the  machine,  it  will  be  found  to  divide  into  the  two  circuits 
/  and  F,  while  if  the  lead  A\  Fig.  630»  be  traced  back  into  the 
machine  it  will  be  found  to  enter  the  conductor  F  without  branch- 
ing. If  the  machine  is  provided  with  a  single  series  winding 
the  division  of  the  circuit  in  the  former  case  would  indicate  a  A 
connection  while  the  fact  that  it  does  not  branch  in  the  latter 
case  would  indicate  a  Y   connection.     It  is  important  to  note 
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Fig.  636. — Relative  location  of  winings  comprising  three 
separate  phases  when  connected  in  ^. 


that  no  possible  test  of  resistance  through  the  windings  from  the 
external  wires  .4',  B*  and  C  will  give  an  mdication  of  whether 
the  machine  is  connected  in  Y  or  in  A. 

^F  Types  of  Alternator  Windings 

All  alternator  armatures  are  provided  with  windings  of  the 
drum  type,  with  the  active  portion  of  the  conductors  placed  in 
slots. 

As  to  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  coils  the  windings 
may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes: 

First:  Basket  windings. 

Second:  Concentric  windings. 

■     Third:  Two-layer  windings. 
Any  type  may  have  several  convolutions  per  coil  or  a  single 
winding  unit  or  bar. 

The  ends  of  bar  conductors  or  coils  may  bend  away  from  each 

■  other,  which   is   the   characteristic   arrangement   with   a   wave 
winding,  or  the  end  connections  may  both  bend  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, which  is  the  plan  with  a  lap  w^inding.     Thus,  as  in  direct-  . 
current  machines,  both  wave  and  lap  windings  may  be  emploved 
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Any  of  these  windings  may  have  one  or  more  slots  per  phase  per 
pole,  one  slot  giving  a  concentrated  and  two  or  more  slots  a 
distributed  winding. 

The  basket  winding  is  pictured  in  Fig.  637.  It  is  adapted  for 
very  small  low-voltage  induction  motors  only.  It  is  a  special 
form  of  concentric  winding  in  which  all  of  the  coils  are  of  tha 
same  shape   and  length  and  therefore  of  the  same  resistaooe, 


Fig,  637. — "Basket"  winding  used  by  West  ingbouse  Com- 
pany for  small  alternating-current  motors. 

Like  the  concentric  winding  it  has  but  one-half  of  a  coil  per  slot, 
and  there  are  therefore  one-half  as  many  coils  as  slots  in  the 
machine. 

The  concentric  winding  has  but  one  bunch  or  layer  of  con- 
ductors in  a  slot.  The  coils  interlink  each  other  on  the  end»  in 
this  particular  resembling  a  chain.  As  half  of  one  coil  5Us  a 
slot  there  are  half  as  many  coils  as  slots.  The  end  connections  ■ 
for  these  coils  are  \^ndely  separated  from  each  other,  thus  admit- 
ting of  an  abundance  of  insulation.  This  adapts  the  \^4nding 
particularly  for  high-voltage  machines. 

.     The  disadvantage  of  a  concentric  winding  is  that  all  of  the 
coils  are  not  alike  in  shape  or  in  length.     The  manufacturing  < 
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is  therefore  high  and  the  coils  of  unequal  resistance.  In  Fig. 
639  there  are  two  styles  and  four  separate  sizes  of  coils*  con- 
sequently four  different  resistances.  This  disadvantage  is  not  a 
serious  one  for  the  four  different  sizes  are  taken  in  order  for  each 
phase  so  that  the  total  resistance  for  each  phase  is  the  same. 
The  order  in  which  the  coils  are  connected  and  the  relative 
directions  of  e.m.fs.  should  be  carefully  studied  in  Fig,  639. 
In  this  figure  is  shown  a  distributed  winding  having  two  slots 
per  phase  per  pole.  Starting  from  the  common  connection  of 
the  Y  at  the  point  Bi  and  progressing  to  the  left  via  the  wire  a, 
the  circuit  passes  upward  through  the  outer  coil  E  of  phase  one, 
which  is  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  a  north  pole  in  the  field. 
The  circuit  leads  back  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  next  south 
pole.  Had  this  coil  exactly  spanned  the  dotted  lines  from  the 
center  of  one  north  to  the  center  of  the  next  south  it  would  have 
constituted  a  full  pitch  winding.  As  it  is,  the  span  of  the  coil  is 
somewhat  greater  and  therefore  constitutes  a  fractional  pitch 
winding.  The  coil  R  within  this  one  has  a  span  somewhat  less 
than  a  full  pitch.  This  is  called  a  short  pitch  coil.  Such  coils 
have  a  very  advantageous  effect  in  smoothing  out  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  induced  e.mi.  wave  and  make  it  approach  more 
closely  to  the  form  of  a  sine  wave.  After  the  circuit  has  been 
completed  in  the  outer  coil  whatever  number  of  times  the  con- 
volutions require,  the  current  is  led  over  the  wire  b  into  the 
inner  coil  R  which  is  telescoped  within  the  larger.  The  average 
of  these  two  coils  is  a  full  pitch  of  180**.  Having  completed  the 
circuit  in  the  inner  coil  the  current  passes  via  the  wire  c  into  the 
coil  D  which  is  of  different  shape  but  which  bears  the  same  phase 
relation  at  a  given  instant  to  the  next  N  pole  to  the  right  as  the 
coil  E  bore  to  the  field  pole N.  Having  completed  the  circuit  of  D 
the  current  passes  via  the  T\^re  e  into  the  coil  F,  thence  via  the 
i^nre  d,  through  G  and  H,  thence  through  /  and  A\  terminating 
at  the  point  A^.  This  completes  one  phase  of  the  winding- 
Commencing  at  the  point  B\  at  the  middle  of  the  Y.  the  circuit 
may  be  traced  directly  upward  into  the  coil  L  and  thence  in 
series  via  the  wire  /  into  the  coil  M.  Now  the  average  distance 
from  the  dotted  line  between  these  two  coils  to  the  dotted  line 
between  the  two  coils,  E-R,  is  120°,  The  circuit  continues 
through  the  winding,  maintaining  this  phase  relation  through- 
out to  the  point  Bj,     The  circuit  may  similarly  be  traced  from 
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the  common  point  via  the  wire  Ci  and  the  coils  0-P  through 
the  winding  to  the  terminal  Cj.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
average  distance  from  between  the  coils  0-P  to  the  line  between 
the  coils  L-M  is  likewise  120'^.  Thus  a  three-phase  symmetrical 
winding  is  obtained  in  which  the  voltages  generated  follow  each 
other  120°  apart  in  an  external  circuit  of  three  wnres  to  which 
the  armature  windings  may  be  connected  either  in  Y  or  in  A. 


Fig,  6411  — iwr}  i:jy(  r  rtrnmiure  winding  for  alternator  showing  method  of 
nesting  coils.     All  coils  of  this  construction  are  of  the  same  size. 

In  two-layer  windings  each  slot  has  two  groups  of  conductors 
and  there  are  therefore  as  many  coils  as  there  are  slots.  The 
term  two-layer  does  not  refer  to  the  number  of  layers  of  con- 
ductors but  to  the  arrangement  of  the  coils  themselves  in  the 
slot.  Fig.  640  illustrates  a  twolayer  winding.  An  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  all  of  the  coils  are  the  same  form, 
size  and  resistance.  This  results  in  a  perfectly  s^^mmetrical 
winding.  The  shape  of  the  coil  is  similar  to  that  employed  on 
direct-current  machines  with  two-layer  windings.  If  several 
convolutions  per  coil  are  employed  the  coil  is  wound  on  a  form 
and  taped  up  as  a  separate  unit.  An  advantage  of  the  two- 
layer  winding  is  that  a  large  number  of  coils  and  slots  may  be 
employed.  It  is  widely  used  for  alternators,  for  induction  and 
S}mchronous  motors.     In  fact  it  has  practically  superseded  the 
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concentric  winding  for  all  alternating-current  machines  with  the 
exception  of  small  induction  motors.  While  the  ends  of  the  coils 
cannot  be  so  widely  separated  as  in  a  concentric  winding,  the 
shape  is  such  that  the  necessary  insulation  can  be  provided. 

An  important  fact  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  with 
reference  to  this  winding  is  that  a  high  voltage  is  impressed 
between  the  half  coils  in  the  top  and  those  in  the  bottom  of 
a  slot.  Therefore  the  insulation  must  be  heavy  and  thorough. 
As  each  coil  is  individually  insulated  this  naturally  provides  a 
double  thickness  of  insulation  between  the  coils.  While  more 
space  is  thus  required  in  a  slot  for  insulation  than  with  a 
concentric  winding,  the  symmetrical  coils  of  uniform  resistance 
are  of  sufficient  advantage  to  more  than  offset  the  disadvantage 
of  the  extra  space  required. 

For  a  given  e.m.f.  between  line  wires,  fewer  convolutions  per 
phase  will  be  required  in  a  Y  than  in  a  A  connection.  Therefore 
a  smaller  amount  of  slot  space  is  occupied  by  insulation  and  from 
this  standpoint  Y  connections  are  preferable  to  A. 

With  a  A  connection  the  phases  form  a  closed  circuit  within 
the  machine  and  if  the  e.m.fs.  are  unbalanced  a  local  current 
may  circulate  in  the  circuits  established,  thus  causing  excessive 
heating. 

A  distributed  winding  may  be  connected  for  delivery  of  two 
phase  power  instead  of  three-phase.  Thus  if  the  conductors 
G^  to  H  in  Fig.  609  are  divided  into  two  groups  bearing  the 
relation  oi  A  to  B  and  therefore  differing  in  phase  by  90°  these 
two  groups  may  be  connected  to  separate  external  circuits  as 
shown  in  Fig.  617.  The  entire  output  of  one  phase  could  then 
be  drawn  over  the  wires  A-B  and  the  entire  output  of  the  other 
phase  over  the  wires  C-D.  These  two  phases  could  be  used  to 
supply  a  lamp  load  or  motor  load  or  both.  If  a  motor  load  is 
to  be  operated  the  wires  B  and  C  are  often  merged  into  one  at 
the  alternator  and  at  the  motor,  making  a  two-phase,  three-wire 
transmission.  This  really  produces  a  three. phase,  three-wire 
system,  although  not  with  the  same  symmetrical  distribution  of 
currents  and  voltages  obtained  in  Fig.  632.  Early  polyphase 
systems  were  designed  two-phase.  The  operation  of  a  three- 
wire  system  effected  something  of  a  saving  in  copper.  Practi- 
cally all  modem  polyphase  systems,  however,  are  symmetrical 
three-phase,  three-wire  systems  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  632. 


I 


PiGt  541. ^Three-phase  distributed,  two-layer  winding  for  6-pole  Y-connected 
alternator  armature. 

m  series.  The  half  coil  occupying  the  top  of  the  slot  is  shown 
in  solid  lines  and  the  half  of  another  coil  occupying  the  bottom 
of  the  same  slot  is  shown  in  dotted  lines.  Each  coil  is  shown  as 
consisting  of  but  one  con%^olution.  It  may,  however,  contain  any 
number  of  turns.  This  is  a  two-layer  fonned  coil»  lap  winding. 
The  three  separate  phases  may  be  connected  either  in  Y  or  in 
A,     The  diagram  represents  a  Y  connection.     Thus  in    Fig, 
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642  the  corresponding  terminals  of  each  phase,  A  2,  Bz  and  C2,  are 
tied  together  at  the  common  or  middle  point  of  the  F,  while  the 
other  ends,  A^  Bu  Cu  lead  to  the  outside  circuit.  Fig.  643 
shows  how  the  phases  would  be  reconnected  for  A.  Thus  A 1  is 
connected  to  C2,  Ci  to  S2,  B\  to  A^. 

Fig.  644  represents  a   two-layer  bar  winding.     Each  element 
consists  of  a  single  bar  insulated  and  with  its  ends  bent  in  oppo- 


FiG.  642. — ^Y  connection  of  arma- 
ture winding,  shown  in  Fig.  644. 


Fig.  643. — ^A  connection  of  arma 
ture  winding,  shown  in  Fig.  644. 


site  directions.  Thus  this  becomes  a  wave  winding  instead  of 
a  lap  winding.  The  bar  constituting  one  element  in  the  top  of 
a  slot  is  shown  in  solid  lines  while  the  bar  occupying  the  bottom 
of  the  slot  is  shown  in  dotted  lines.  The  successive  bars  of 
each  group  are  connected  by  conductors  around  the  end  of  the 
stator  as  shown.  This  winding  has  two  slots  per  phase  per  pole, 
thus  for  8  poles  and  3  phases  it  has  2  X  3  X  8  =  48  slots.  As 
each  slot  contains  two  conductors  there  are  96  conductors  in  all. 
The  terminals  Au  Bi  and  Ci  leading  into  the  three  separate 
phases  are  120°  apart.  This  winding  is  commonly  used  for  low 
voltage  and  large  current  output.  Both  of  the  circuits  shown  in 
Fig.  641  and  Fig.  644  should  be  carefully  traced  to  get  a  proper 
conception  of  the  development  of  each  of  these  two  forms  of 
winding. 
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SECTION  XIV  CHAPTER  VII 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ALTERNATORS 

1.  Distinguish  between  monophase  and  polyphase  alternators. 

2.  Why  are  practically  all  alternators  constructed  polyphase  ? 

3.  Distinguish  between  concentrated  and  distributed  windings. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  concentrated  windings?  What  are  the 
advantages  of  distributed  windings  ? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  the  windings  of  modem  alternators  distributed? 

6.  How  are  alternators  excited  and  how  are  the  exciters  mounted  and  driven  ? 

7.  Mention  the  three  types  of  alternators  with  respect  to  the  revolving 
member.    Explain  the  construction  and  advantages  of  each  type. 

8.  What  form  of  construction  is  almost  universally  adopted  in  modem 
alternators  ? 

9.  Sketch  several  poles  of  an  alternator  field.  Sketch  an  armature  coil 
under  each.    Connect  these  coils  so  that  their  e.m.fs.  will  be  properly  added. 

10.  An  alternator  with  a  concentrated  armature  winding  generates  11,000 
volts.  What  would  be  the  generated  voltage  if  the  same  number  of  conductors 
were  used  in  a  fully  distributed  winding  ? 

11.  What  are  the  three  causes  of  loss  of  potential  in  an  alternator  as  it 
takes  its  load  ? 

12.  How  may  the  first  loss  be  reduced  ? 

13.  Explain  fully  the  effects  of  self-induction  in  an  armature  winding.  How 
does  it  influence  the  voltage  delivered  by  the  machine  ? 

14.  Explain  the  effects  of  armature  reaction  upon  the  field  flux  and  delivered 
voltage  in  an  alternator  armature: 

(fl)  When  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f. 
{b)  When  the  current  lags  behind  the  e.m.f. 
(c)  When  the  current  leads  the  e.m.f. 

15.  Explain  the  phase  relation  between  the  conductors  on  a  three-phase 
armature  and  their  relation  in  the  external  circuit  when  the  winding  is  con- 
nected in  Y. 

16.  Explain  the  phase  relation  between  the  conductors  on  a  three-phase 
armature  and  their  relation  in  the  external  circuit  when  the  winding  is  con- 
nected in  A. 

17.  Give  diagrammatical  sketch  of  a  Y-connccted  alternator.  Show  by 
three  curves,  the  proper  phase  relation  between  the  currents  in  the  different 
wires  ? 

18.  Give  diagrammatical  sketch  of  a  ^-connected  alternator.  Show  by 
three  curves,  the  proper  phase  relation  between  the  eurrents  in  the  different 
wires. 

19.  Explain  the  plan  of  a  "basket"  winding.  Upon  what  kind  of  machines 
s  it  used  ? 

20.  Explain  the  plan  of  a  "concentric"  winding.  What  are  its  advantages 
and  for  what  type  of  machines  is  it  particularly  adapted  ? 

21.  Explain  the  plan  of  a  "two-layer"  winding.  What  are  its  advantages 
and  for  what  type  of  machine  is  it  particularly  adapted  ? 
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Among  the  various  possible  systems  for  transmitting  power  the 
oldest  and  simplest  is  the  two- wire,  single-phase  system,  Fig.  645. 
Here  is  represented  the  stationary  armature  winding  of  an 
alternator  connected  to  two  line  wires  which  transmit  power 
either  for  hghting  or  motors  any  desired  distance. 

The  initial  pressure  on  such  systems  was  IJOO  volts.  Improved 
apparatus  is  now  available  for  generating  as  high  as  13,200  volts. 
If  higher  voltages  are  deemed  desirable  th?y  can  easily  be  obtained 
by  employing  raising  transformers  which  can  be  arranged  to  raise 
the  pressure  anywhere  up  to  220,000  volts. 
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Fig.   645. — Two*wre  single-phase  system. 

The  advantage  of  the  single-phase  system  is  its  simplicity. 
The  problem  of  balance,  which  is  always  involved  with  systems 
using  more  than  two  wires,  is  not  encountered. 

The  advantages  of  high  voltage  for  transmission  of  power 
should  be  emphasized.  The  first  and  most  important  law  gov- 
erning the  transmission  of  power  is  the  following: 

For  transmitting  a  given  amount  of  power,  a  fixed  distance, 
with  a  fixed  loss,  the  copper  required  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  voltage  of  transmission.  Thus,  if  10  kilowatts 
were  to  he  transmitted  one  mile,  under  a  transmitting  pressure 
of  100  volts,  the  permissible  loss  being  fixed  at  10%,  and  the 
copper  required  was  32,000  pounds,  then  to  transmit  the  same 
10  kilowatts  the  same  distance  with  the  same  loss  at  20O  volts 
would  require  but  8,000  pounds  and  to  transmit  the  same  po%ver 
at  same  distance  with  the  same  loss  at  1,000  volts  would  take 
but  320  pounds*  That  is  to  say,  if  the  voltage  of  transmission 
is  doubled  the  copper  required  is  quartered.     If  the  voltage  of 
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transmission  is  made  ten  times  as  great,  the  copper  required  is 
but  one-hundredth  of  the  amount  previously  called  for. 

This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  transmitting  power  at 
the  very  highest  practical  voltages.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  voltage  of  transmission  can  be  indefinitely  raised,  for 
as  the  voltage  is  increased  the  difficulties  encountered  and  the 
expense  involved  for  insulation  also  increase  and  at  voltages  of 
100,000  and  upwards  they  become  formidable.  So  it  comes 
about  that  the  excessive  cost  for  insulation  may  eventually  more 
than  offset  the  value  of  the  copper  saved,  and  when  that  point 
is  reached  there  is  no  advantage  in  further  increasing  the  poten- 
tial of  transmission.  In  late  years  the  high  point  in  transmis- 
sion of  power  has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  150,000  to  165,000 
volts.  In  1920  transformers  were  built  and  transmission  lines 
designed  which  made  220,000  volts  possible. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  high  voltage  transmission  is 
the  bearing  which  the  voltage  impressed  has  upon  the  total 
copper  required.     This  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

If  the  voltage  of  transmission  be  increased  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  through  which  it  is  desired  to  transmit  a 
given  amount  of  power  with  a  fixed  percentage  of  loss,  then  the 
amount  of  copper  required  is  independent  of  the  length  of 
transmission.  Thus,  if  10  kilowatts  were  to  be  transmitted  one 
mile  with  a  10%  loss  at  a  transmitting  pressure  of  100  volts  and 
32,000  pounds  of  copper  were  required,  then  if  the  distance  was 
increased  to  2  miles  and  the  transmitting  voltage  raised  to  200, 
or  the  distance  was  increased  to  10  miles  and  the  transmitting 
voltage  raised  to  1,000,  precisely  the  same  32,000  pounds  of 
copper  would  serve  in  every  case  and  the  total  loss  in  the  line 
in  each  case  would  be  10%  of  the  generated  power. 

In  order  that  power  may  be  transmitted  economically  it  is 
well  to  allow  approximately  1,000  volts  at  the  alternator  for 
every  mile  of  transmission.  This  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rough 
approximation  to  good  engineering  practice  with  the  excep- 
tion that  for  distances  of  the  first  mile  or  two  not  less  than 
2,200  volts  is  employed.  Thus  a  6-mile  transmission  would  be 
operated  at  6,600  volts  and  an  11 -mile  transmission  at  11,000 
volts,  a  110-mile  transmission  at  110,000  volts  and  a  220-mile 
transmission  at  220,000  volts. 

Every  system  for  transmitting  power  which  economizes  cop- 
per at  a  given  voltage  always  involves  the  problem  of  balance  in 
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some  form.  The  earliest  and  simplest  of  the  systems  for  saving 
copper  is  the  three-\\^re  system  devised  by  Edison,  While 
primarily  designed  for  direct-current  operation  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  alternating-current  system.  Fig.  646  illus- 
trates the  plan.  Here  the  stationary  winding  of  an  alternator 
armature  A-B  has  fixed  terminals  from  which  the  two-line 
wires  E-H  extend.  From  a  middle  point  in  this  winding  a  tap 
C  is  taken.  For  the  same  voltage  at  the  lamps  the  voltage 
of  transmission  will  be  double  that  shown  in  Fig.  645.  When 
the  transmitting  voltage  is  doubled  the  copper  required  is 
quartered  for  a  given  loss  and  fixed  distance  mth  equal  voltages 
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Fig*  646. — Three- wire  single-phase  system. 
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at  the  lamps.  Thus  the  wires  E-H  would  be  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  two  outside  wires  in  Fig.  645,  but  in  order  that  the 
lamps  at  G  may  be  disconnected  independently  of  the  lamps  at 
I,  a  neutral  wire  one-half  the  size  of  the  other  wires  must  be 
provided.  The  addition  of  this  third  wire  makes  the  net  copper 
required  3L25%  of  that  of  the  two- wire  alternating  system. 
The  load  must  be  equally  balanced  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  system  G  and  /.  Any  unbalanced  load  or  excess  on  any 
one  side  over  the  other  will  require  the  same  copper  as  for  the 
two-wire  system.  As  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  raising  of 
the  voltage  of  the  two-wire  alternating  current  system  to 
practically  any  extent,  the  desired  economy  in  copper  showii  in 
Fig.  646  could  be  brought  about  in  the  two-wire  system  by 
simply  raising  the  voltage  from  2,200  to  say  6.600  or  11,000  if 
necessary  by  means  of  transfoniiers.  The  problem  of  balancing 
the  load  between  the  tw^o  sides  of  the  system  would  then  be 
eliminated  and  the  neutral  wire  would  not  be  required  to  effect 
the  saving  in  copper  shown  in  Fig,  646. 

Thus  single-phase  alternating-current   systems  are  generally 
operated  two  wire  as  far  as  the  transmission  lineis  concerned. 
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After  passing  through  the  reducing  transformers  the  low-tension 
system  is  practically  fixed  at  110  volts  for  the  lamps.  Now 
by  employing  220  volts  and  the  three-wire  system,  110-volt  lamps 
may  be  operated  on  each  side  and  the  advantage  of  three-wire 
distribution  with  its  consequent  economy  in  copper  may  be  fully 
realized.  Hence  in  secondary  networks  for  lighting,  the  three 
wire,  220-volt  system  prevails. 

The  two-phase,  four-wire  system  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  647. 
Here  phase  A  is  led  through  fixed  terminals  to  the  external 
circuit  C'D,  while  phase  B  leads  independently  to  the  circuit 
E'F.  This  system  was  devised  first,  because  of  the  greater 
output  of  an  alternator  when  so  operated  compared  with  its 
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Fig.  647. — Four- wire  two-phase  system. 

single-phase  output,  and  second,  because  of  the  ability  to  operate 
motors  which  could  not  at  that  time  be  automatically  started 
upon  a  single-phase  system.  In  the  plan  shown  there  is  an 
entire  independence  of  the  two  phases.  If  each  of  the  two  wires 
in  Fig.  645  weighed  100  pounds  then  each  of  the  four  wires  in 
Fig.  647  would  weigh  25  pounds.  Thus  the  copper  required 
would  be  the  same  as  for  a  single-phase  system  and  half  the 
load  would  be  transmitted  on  each  phase. 

Fig.  648  represents  the  two-phase,  three-wire  system.  Here 
the  two  phases  A  and  B  are  connected  together  at  the  conmion 
point  C.  The  two  main  wires  of  the  system  are  E  and  F  while 
the  wire  G  forms  a  neutral.  The  load  is  connected  equally 
between  the  wires  E  and  G  and  F  and  G.  If  the  voltage  on  the 
lamps,  that  is  the  voltage  of  phases  A  and  B,  are  the  same  as  in 
Fig.  647,  the  copper  required  for  this  system  is  72.8%  of  that 
required  in  the  operation  of  a  single-phase,  two-wire  system.    This 
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system  is  used  chiefly  for  the  operation  of  motors,  where  there  is 
no  particular  advantage  in  keeping  the  phases  separate. 

All  of  the  early  self-starting  induction  motors  were  designed 
for  two-phase  systems.  Subsequently  it  was  found  that  the 
three-phase  system  had  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  copper 
required  for  transmission  and  there  was  no  corresponding  dis- 
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Fig.  648. — Three-wire  two*phase  system. 


advantage*  In  late  years  practically  all  of  the  polyphase  in* 
stallations  have  been  made  three-phase.  The  plan  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  649.  Here  the  terminals  of  the  separate  phases  A-B 
and  C  lead  to  three-line  wires.  The  other  ends  of  these  three 
phases  connect  together  at  a  common  point.     To  get  the  full 
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Fio.  649. — Three- wire  three-phase  system 


benefit  of  the  economy  in  copper  effected  by  this  system  the 
load  should  be  equally  distributed  between  the  three  phases  as  at 
D,  E  and  F.  The  voltages  between  any  two-line  wires  is  the 
same.  The  copper  required  for  the  same  voltage  at  the  load 
is  75%  of  that  required  for  the  two-wire,  single-phase  sys- 
tem. Thus  if  each  of  the  four  wires  in  Fig.  647  weighed 
25  pounds,  each  of  the  three  wires  in  Fig.  649  would  weigh  25 
pounds  and  the  fourth  wire  would  be  saved  entirely.  Further- 
more»  this  would  be  without  any  corresponding  disadvantage 
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save  that  the  load  would  have  to  be  balanced  between  three 
sides  of  the  system  instea'd  of  between  two. 

There  is  another  three-phase  system  involving  four  wires 
shown  in  Fig.  650.  Here  a  * 'balance  wire"  leads  from  the  noddle 
point  of  the  Y  and  extends  throughout  the  entire  distributing 
net  work.  The  load  is  connected  equally  between  the  three 
principal  wires  of  the  system  and  this  balance  wire.  For  the 
same  voltage  at  the  lamps  only  29.2%  of  the  copper  required  on 
the  single-phase  two-wire  system  is  necessary  for  all  four  wires. 
This  is  because  the  combined  advantages  of  the  three-wire 
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Fig.  650. — Four-wire  three-phase  system. 


system  and  the  inherent  saving  of  the  three-phase  system  are 
simultaneously  obtained.  This  system,  however,  is  not  widely 
used  for  the  same  reason  that  single-phase  transmission  systems 
are  not  operated  three-wire.  As  the  transmitting  voltage  is 
practically  unrestricted,  the  necessity  for  balancing  more  than 
offsets  the  advantage  of  economy  in  copper,  especially  as  an  in- 
crease in  transmitting  voltage,  will  effect  the  same  reduction 
in  copper. 

A.  C.  Potential  Regulators 

Since  the  invention  of  the  incandescent  lamp  the  problem 
of  voltage  regulation  has  been  one  of  prime  importance  to  the 
electrical  industry.  Engineers  of  the  highest  ability  have  con- 
centrated their  efforts  on  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Through 
the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Thury,  Carpentier,  Edison,  Chapman 
and  Tirrill,  most  excellent  systems  have  been  produced.  Many 
regulating  devices  have  been  tried  and  found  unsatisfactory. 
Among  those  which  have  survived,  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
for  the  control  of  both  direct  and  alternating-current  systems 
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is  the  Tirrill  regulator*  The  principle  of  the  Tirrill  regulator 
was  first  employed  in  a  system  invented  by  Edison,  but  with 
the  crude  equipment  available  at  that  time  it  was  not  possible 
to  produce  a  successful  regulator. 

The  need  for  an  altemating-currefit  voltage  regulator  is  much 
greater  than  that  for  a  direct-current  regulator  because  of  the 
large  and  complex  alternating  systems  in  operation.  The 
automatic  regtilation  of  alternators  presents  an  unusually 
difficult  problem,  the  principal  one  being  the  inherent  tendency 
of  the  e.m,f.  in  an  alternating-current  generator  toward  hunting 
caused  by  the  inductance  of  the  alternator  field  winding. 

It  might  be  supposed  at  first  glancL^  that  a  direct-current 
regulator  could  be  applied  directly  to  an  alternating-current 
machine  by  simply  connecting  the  control  magnet  across  the 
alternating-current  mains  and  using  a  relay  to  short-circuit  the 
exciter  field  rheostat.  This  is  imsatisfactory,  however,  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  In  the  first  place  assume  that  the  relay  contacts 
across  the  exciter  rheostat  are  closed  and  that  the  system  is  in 
the  act  of  building  up.  The  instant  the  line  voltage  reaches  its 
proper  value,  the  main  control  magnet  opens  its  contacts  against 
the  tension  of  its  spring,  thereby  opening  the  relay  contacts  and 
causing  the  exciter  to  begin  to  build  down.  The  alternating 
voltage,  however,  does  not  stop  building  up  at  this  instant, 
since  the  exciter  voltage  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  voltage 
necessary  to  force  the  current  through  the  generator  field  resist- 
ance. Now  the  exciter  voltage  gets  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  generator  field  c*urrent,  because,  in  the  act  of  building  up 
the  exciter  is  compelled  to  supply  a  voltage  equal  to  the  drop 
in  the  alternating-current  generator's  field  resistance  plus  the 
inductive  drop  or  counter  e.mi.  due  to  the  increase  in  flux 
through  the  field  winding.  This  inductive  drop  increases 
directly  with  the  rate  at  which  the  exciter  builds  up,  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  at  the  instant  the  line  voltage  has  reached 
normal,  the  exciter  voltage  is  in  excess  of  the  value  necessary  to 
maintain  the  required  line  voltage  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
inductive  drop  in  the  generator  field.  The  alternatur  voltage 
therefore  continues  to  rise  above  normal  for  some  time  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  relay  contacts  across  the  exciter 
rheostat  are  open.  When  the  alternating  voltage  drops  to 
normal  and  the  main  contacts  close,  the  exciter  voltage  is  far 
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below  normal.  The  voltage  is  therefore  carried  continually 
above  and  below  its  proper  value.  The  system  is  thus  inopera- 
tive due  to  hunting. 

An  alternative  plan  is  to  let  the  relay  contacts  short-circuit 
the  rheostat  in  the  alternator's  field.  By  this  method  hunting 
would  be  avoided,  but  in  a  machine  of  any  size  the  field  currents 
are  too  large  to  be  handled. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impractical  to 
regulate  the  voltage  of  an  alternating-current  system  by  means 
of  a  single  main  control  magnet  energized  from  the  alternating 
voltage  whose  contacts  directly  control  the  exciter.  Some 
additional  link  or  coupling^  is  necessary  to  bridge  the  generator 
inductance.  This  was  accomplished  by  carrying  the  stationary 
contact  of  the  alternating  control  magnet,  on  the  lever  arm  of  a 
second  magnet  energized  from  the  exciter.  The  second  or  anti- 
hunting  magnet  is  really  a  complete  direct-current  regulator 
whose  voltage  is  adjusted  by  the  magnet  energized  by  the  alter- 
nator's voltage.  This  combination  of  two  cooperating  magnets, 
one  responding  to  the  alternator's  voltage  which  is  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  the  other  to  the  exciter  itself,  was  conceived  and 
developed  by  Tirrill. 

This  regulator  involves  an  alternating-current  mag;net  which 
adjusts  the  voltage  for  which  the  direct-current  magnet  regulates. 
Fig.  651  shows  the  circuits  in  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  regu- 
lators built  on  this  principle.  Here  a  D.  C.  control  magnet 
D.C.M.  is  connected  directly  through  an  adjustable  resistance  R 
to  the  exciter  bus  bars,  X-Y,  This  magnet  has  a  fixed  core  in 
the  bottom  and  a  movable  core  in  the  top  attached  to  the  pivoted 
lever  on  the  opposite  end  of  which  is  carried  one  of  the  two  main 
floating  contacts  M.C. 

An  A.  C.  control  magnet,  A. CM.,  responsive  to  line  potential, 
is  supplied  through  a  potential  transformer  P.  T.,  from  one  phase 
of  the  three-phase  system.  The  core  of  this  magnet  is  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  counter-weighted  lever,  the  pull  of  the  A.  C. 
magnet  on  the  core  being  upward.  The  other  end  of  the  lever 
carries  one  of  the  floating  main  contacts,  M.C.  The  downward 
pull  on  the  core  of  this  magnet  by  gravity  tends  to  close  the  main 
contacts;  the  upward  pull  due  to  the  magnetizing  effect  of  the 
coil  plus  the  counter-weight  K  tends  to  open  the  contacts. 

The  floating  contacts  M.C.  control  A,  one  of  two  windings 
of  a  differentially  wound  relay.     The  other  relay  winding  B  is 
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permanently  connected  across  the  exciter  bus  bars.     The  relay 
contacts  R.C.  are  connected  across  the  exciter  field  rheostat 
terminals.     The  condenser  Z  cares  for  sparking  that  may  occur 
at  these  contacts. 
1      The  operation  of  the  regulator  is  as  follows 

First,  open  the  shunt  across  the  exciter  field  rheostat,  E.F.R., 
by  the  single  pole  smtch  S. 

Secoodi  adjust  the  exciter  field  rheostat  until  the  A.C,  voltage 
I  is  65%  below  normal.     This  weakens  the  alternating-current 
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Pig.  651, — Tirrill  altemating-cuirent  voltage  regulator. 

magnet  A. CM,  and  allows  its  core  to  fall  by  gravity,  thus  closing 
the  main  contacts  M.C 

The  D.  C.  control  magnet  D.CM,  has  also  been  weakened 
through  the  lowered  exciter  voltage  and  the  spring  V  pulls  down 
on  the  lever,  thus  closing  still  more  firmly  the  main  contacts 
M.C,  These  main  contacts  put  in  circuit  the  winding  .4  of  the 
diiferential  relay,  the  winding  B  being  already  in  circuit.  As 
these  two  windings  are  connected  differentially,  the  armature  is 
released  and  the  spring  U  closes  the  contacts  R.C 

Third,  close  switch  S,  thus  short-circuiting  the  exciter  rheostat  | 
E.F.R. 
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The  exciter  voltage  now  rises.  A. CM.  and  D.C.M.  become 
stronger  and  at  the  e.m.f.  for  which  these  magnets  have  been 
previously  adjusted  by  means  of  cotmter-weight  K^  the  main 
contacts,  Af.C,  open.  This  opens  the  winding  A  of  the  relay. 
The  winding  B  thus  becomes  operative,  the  relay  attracts  its 
armatiu-e  breaking  R.C.,  which  again  cuts  the  exciter  field 
rheostat  E.F.R.  into  circuit  and  the  e.m.f.  begins  to  fall. 

The  D.  C.  magnet  D.C.M,  is  very  sensitive  and  the  above 
cycle  of  operation  is  effected  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  the 
contacts  M.C.  vibrate  rapidly. 

The  effect  of  the  self-induction  of  the  alternator's  field  F 
is  overcome  in  this  way:  As  the  voltage  begins  to  climb  with 
the  contacts  R.C.  closed,  A. CM,  raises  its  core  in  the  effort 
to  break  M.C  As  the  exciter's  voltage  is  ahead  of  the  alter- 
nator's voltage,  however,  D.C.M,,  responsive  to  this  advance 
voltage,  pulls  down  on  its  core  and  raises  the  upper  of  the  con- 
tacts M.Cy  thus  anticipating  the  moment  of  break  by  an  amotmt 
sufficient  to  offset  the  lag  due  to  self-induction  of  the  alternator 
field. 

Conversely,  when  the  voltage  commences  to  fall  due  to  the 
insertion  of  the  exciter's  field  rheostat  the  self-induction  of 
the  alternator's  field  sustains  the  current  and  the  contacts 
M.C.  would  not  close  soon  enough  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  exciter's  voltage  going  down  in  advance  of  the  alternator's 
voltage  weakens  D.C.M.  so  as  to  lower  the  upper  contact  of 
M.C.  and  anticipate  the  time  when  these  contacts  shall  close 
beyond  the  point  where  they  would  close  if  actuated  by  A. CM. 
only.  The  regulator  thus  holds  the  voltage  very  closely  and  the 
difficulty  due  to  the  loose  coupling  between  the  exciter's  voltage 
and  the  alternator's  voltage  is  overcome. 

The  dash  pot  D  prevents  the  vibration  of  the  core  of  the  A.  C. 
magnet  due  to  the  alternating  current  and  also  tends  to  check 
hunting. 

The  addition  of  a  coil,  COM.y  to  the  regulator  enables  it 
to  give  the  system  the  characteristics  obtained  with  a  compound 
wound  generator.  This  winding  is  supplied  from  a  series  trans- 
former 5.  T.  and  is  energized  in  proportion  to  the  load  current. 
The  winding  is  connected  so  that  it  opposes  the  potential  wind- 
ing. Thus,  as  the  load  increases,  the  strength  of  this  winding 
increases.     Now  the  potential  winding  A. CM.  tends  to  raise 
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core,  break  the  contacts  M,C,,  and  thus  check  the  rise  in 
potential.  The  compensating  winding  COM.  pulls  downward 
on  the  core*  thus  opposing  the  operation  of  the  potential  v^inding. 
This  tends  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  contacts  M,C,  and 
allows  the  potential  to  rise  further.  As  this  winding  is  energized 
in  proportion  to  the  current  flowing  to  the  load,  the  rise  in  poten* 
tial  permitted  by  the  regulator  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  load. 
By  means  of  a  commutating  switch  shown,  the  number  of  con- 
volutions in  this  winding  may  be  adjusted  so  that  the  com- 
pounding can  be  set  at  anywhere  from  1  to  15^;f,.  By  a  suitable 
arrangement  of  inductance  and  resistance  in  the  main  line  sup- 
plying the  compensating  mnding  the  regulator  may  be  made  to 
compound  for  loads  having  various  power  factors. 

As  the  load  varies  on  the  system  the  potential  generated  must 
vary.  Thus  with  a  heavy  load  the  generated  voltage  must  be 
higher  than  with  a  light  load.  This  means  that  the  contacts 
M.C.  must  be  maintained  closed  and  the  exciter  field  rheostat 
short  circuited  for  a  longer  period  in  the  cycle  than  with  a  light 
load.  To  accomplish  this  the  main  contacts  are  carried  on 
flexible  supports  and  the  ratio  of  the  time  that  the  contacts  are 
closed  to  the  time  they  are  open  is  determined  by  the  level  at 
which  these  contacts  float.  With  a  heavy  load  the  compensat- 
ing winding  tends  to  pull  down  on  the  core  of  A. CM.,  thus 
carrying  the  lower  contacts  of  M.C.  at  a  higher  level  and  prolong- 
ing the  short  circuit  on  ES.R.  for  a  greater  period. 

For  power  stations  generally,  either  small  or  large,  there  is  but 
one  pair  of  main  contacts.  These  are  operated  jointly  from  one 
A.  C.  magnet  supplied  by  the  A.  C.  bus  bars  and  one  D.  C, 
magnet  supplied  by  the  exciter  bus  bars.  These  main  magnets 
M .C  are  connected  to  operate  anj^where  from  two  to  twelve 
relays  according  to  the  size  of  the  station.  Each  relay  instead 
of  short-circuiting  the  whole  of  an  exciter's  field  rheostat  is  made 
to  short-circuit  such  a  portion  thereof  as  its  contacts  R.C.  can 
conveniently  handle  without  burning.  These  sections  can  be 
broken  up  so  that  the  potential  difference  across  each  pair  of  relay 
contacts  is  sufliciently  low  to  be  satisfactorily  cared  for.  This 
arrangement  is  essential  in  large  power  systems.  Separate  relays 
may  also  be  employed  to  care  for  the  field  rheostats  of  separate 
exciters  working  in  parallel  upon  the  same  bus-bar  system,  but 
one  main  regulator  holds  the  voltage  of  the  entire  station  steady* 
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SECTION  XIV  CHAPTER  VIII 

ALTERNATING  CURRENTS 
A.  C.  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEMS 

1.  Explain  the  single-phase  two- wire  system.  What  are  its  advantages 
and  limitations  ? 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  increasing  the  voltage  of  transmission,  upon  the 
copper  required  for  transmitting  a  given  amount  of  power  a  specified  dis- 
tance with  a  fixed  loss  ? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  voltage  employed,  upon  the  total  amount  of 
copper  required  for  transmitting  a  given  amount  of  power  an  indefinite  dis- 
tance with  a  fixed  loss  ? 

4.  Explain  the  three-wire  single-phase  system.  What  are  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  ?  What  is  the  amoimt  of  copper  required  for  a  given  per- 
centage loss  in  transmission,  compared  with  a  single-phase  system  ? 

5.  Sketch  and  explain  the  two-phase  four-wire  system.  What  are  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages?  What  is  the  amoimt  of  copper  required 
compared  with  a  single-phase  system  ? 

6.  Sketch  and  explain  the  two-phase  three-wire  system.  What  are  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages?  What  is  the  amoimt  of  copper  required 
compared  with  a  single-phase  system  ? 

7.  Sketch  and  explain  the  three-phase  three-wire  system.  What  are  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages?  What  is  the  amount  of  copper  required 
compared  with  a  single-phase  system  ? 

8.  Sketch  and  explain  the  three-phase  four-wire  system.  What  are  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages?  What  is  the  amount  of  copper  required 
compared  with  a  single-phase  system  ? 

9.  Explain  in  detail  the  Tirrill  alternating  current  regulator.  Explain 
fially  how  the  time  lag  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  alternator's  field  is 
overcome.  How  is  the  regulator  made  to  compound  or  overcompound  the 
alternator  ? 

10.  How  is  the  exciter  field  current  handled  for  large  size  units  ? 
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Er|)ie  e.m.fs.  A-B  and  A-C,  Fig.  652.  in  a  two-phase  machine, 
'are  always  equal  in  magnitude  and  90°  apart  in  time  phase,  the 
sum  of  the  voltages  is  equal  to  V.4B^  +  .40.  If  A-B  -  1  and 
A-C  =  1,  then  B^C  ^  Vl'  +  1^  ^  V2.  If  A-B  and  A-C  equal 
5,  then  B-C  =  V2  X  5.  Thus  the  geometric  sum  of  the  voltages 
of  two  equal  windings  90^  apart  in 
time  phase  will  always  be  V2  times 
the  voltage  of  one  phase.  Thus  if  in 
Fig.  653  a  two-phase  machine  is  con- 
nected three-wire  as  shown  and  the 
voltage  of  each  phase  is  100,  the  volt- 
age across  the  two  wires  A-B  will  be 
the  V2  X  100,  or  141  volts.  If  the 
current  in  each  of  the  outside  wires 
A'B,  Fig.  653»  is  10  amperes,  then  the 
current  in  the  middle  wire  C  will  be  V2 
X  10  =  14.1  amperes.  Where  the  volt- 
ages of  two  phases  merge  into  a  resultant  90*^  apart,  the  combined 
voltage  is  V2  times  one  of  the  components*  Where  the  currents 
of  two  phases  merge  into  a  common  wire,  the  total  current  is 
V2  times  one  of  the  components.     This,  of  course,  assumes  a 
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Fig,  652. — E.m.l  of  two 
phases  ^0°  apart  when  con- 
nee  ted  in  series. 
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Fig.  653.— Relative   e.m.fs.   and   currents  delivered   by   a   two-phase 
machine  when  connected  to  a  three-wire  circuit. 


balanced  load  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system  and  a  power  factor 

tof  100%. 
There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  power  in  a  two-phase 
system  may  be  measured ; 
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First,  by  one  wattmeter  as  in  Fig.  654.  Here  the  ciurent  coil 
is  put  in  the  middle  wire  between  the  two  phases,  and  the  poten- 
tial coil  is  connected  on  one  end  to  the  same  wire  and  on  the 
other  end  to  the  wire  A.  After  observing  the  readings  on  this 
side,  the  potential  terminal  at  A  may  be  switched  to  the  terminal 
at  B.     The  simi  of  the  two  indications  is  the  total  power. 
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Fig.  654. — Measurement  of  the  power  in  a  two-phase,  three- 
,wire  circuit  by  means  of  one  wattmeter. 

Second,  the  more  general  connection  for  two-phase  measure- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  655.  Here  two  wattmeters  are  connected, 
each  with  its  current  coil  in  one  of  the  outside  wires  and  one 
end  of  each  potential  coil  connected  to  the  same  wire,  while  the 
remaining  terminals  of  the  potential  coils  are  connected  to  the 
middle  wire  which  contains  no  current  coil.  The  sum  of  the 
two  readings  will  be  the  total  power. 
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Fig.  655. — Measurement  of  the  power  in  a  two-phase,  three- 
wire  circuit  by  two  wattmeters. 

With  a  three-phase  machine  connected  in  Y  the  e.m.f.  be- 
tween any  two  line  wires  equals  the  e.m.f.  of  one  phase  multiplied 
by  V3.  This  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  from  trigonometry 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  voltage  V,  Fig.  656,  due  to  two  phases 
in  series  120°  apart,  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  opposite  it,  which 
is  120°,  as  the  voltage  of  one  phase,  A,  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 


The  relation  of  the  voltages,  currents  and  power  in  the  sepa- 
rate phases  to  the  total  power  of  the  system  for  both  Y  and  A 
connections  will  now  be  considered.     In  this  discussion 

p    =  watts  per  phase. 

P  =  total  power  in  system. 

E  =  e.m.f,  between  any  two  line-wires* 

e    =  e.mi.  of  one  phase. 

i     =  current  per  phase. 

/    —  current  in  each  line  wire. 

For  a  Y  connection,  with  a  100%  power  factor — 
E  =  e  X  ^|3      (1) 

e    =  4  (2) 

If  =  /  X  :^     (2  and  4) 

V3 
^        3X/XE 

P  =  ^l3  X  I  X  E     (6) 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  power  in  a  three-phase 
system  is  not  the  current  in  each  of  the  three-line  wires  mtilti- 
plied  by  each  of  the  voltages  and  then  summed,  but  the  current 
in  a  single-line  wire  multiplied  by  a  single  voltage  and  this 
product  multiplied  by  the  V3  factor.  The  power  in  a  three- 
phase  system  is  always  equal  to  the  stun  of  the  power  in  the 
three  separate  phases.  Thus  in  Fig.  657,  if  the  current  per  phase 
is  10  amperes  and  the  voltage  per  phase  is  1,000  volts,  then  the 
power  per  phase  is  10,000  watts.  This  multiplied  by  3  for  the 
three  phases  =  30,000  watts.     The  voltage  between  line  wires  is 


Fig.  657. — Relative  voltages  and  currents  delivered  by  a  Y-connected 

alternator. 

1,000  X  V3  or  1,732  volts.  If,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
equation,  the  total  power  in  terms  of  external  voltage  and  line 
current  is  P  =  ^|3  X  I  X  E,  then  P  =  1.732  X  10  X  1,732  = 
30,000  watts.  This  expression  is  true  only  for  a  balanced  load 
and  100%  power  factor.  If  the  load  is  unbalanced,  a  single 
expression  such  as  the  foregoing  would  not  represent  the  facts. 
If  the  load  is  balanced  and  the  power  factor  anything  less  than 
100%,  the  expression  would  be  P  =  V3  X  /  X  £  X  cos  4>. 
The  equations  for  a  A-connected  machine  with  a  100%  power 
factor  are  as  follows : 


/    = 


t    = 


i    X 

V3 


V3 


(1) 
(2) 


e  = 
P  = 
P  = 


E 

e  X 
EX 


(3) 
i  (4) 
i     (5) 


V3 


P=3Xp=3X 
P  =  ^|3XI  X  E 


I  X  E  _  ZX  I  X  E     (2and5) 


V3 
(6) 


^IZ 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  equation  for  the 
total  power  is  the  same  when  a  machine  is  A  coimected  as  when 
the  same  machine  is  Y  connected.  With  a  Y  connection  the 
V3  is  a  factor  of  the  line  voltage,  Fig.  657.  With  a  A  connection 
the  V3  is  a  factor  of  the  line  current.     Thus,  when  A  connected, 
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FiG»  658. — Relative  voltages  and  currents  delivered  by  a  A 
coimected  alternator, 

as  in  Fig,  658,  P  =  V3  X  /  X  £  =  1.732  X  17.32  X  1000-30,000 

watts.  This  is  the  same  power  which  the  machine  delivered  when 
Y  Connected  except  that  in  the  Y  connection  the  current  was 
10  amperes  and  the  e.mi.  was  1,732  volts  while  in  the  A  con- 
nection the  current  is  17.32  amperes  and  the  e.mJ.  is  1,000 
volts.  These  expressions  are  likewise  based  upon  balanced 
load  and  100%  power  factor.     For  unbalanced  load  the  above 
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Fig.  659. — Measurement  of  power  in  a  three-phase  circuit  by 
one   wattmeter. 


expression  would  not  represent  the  facts,  and  if  the  power  factor 
was  less  than  100%,  the  power  would  be,  P  =  X  V3  £  X  /  X 
cos  #, 

The  power  in  a  three-phase  system  can  be  measured  by  one» 
two  or  three  wattmeters.  Fig;.  659  shows  the  connections  for 
measuring  the  power  with  one  wattmeter.  Here  the  current  coil 
is  connected  in  the  wire  C,  which  also  carries  one  end  of  the 
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potential  coil.  The  other  end  of  the  potential  coil  is  connected 
first  to  A  and  then  to  B.  With  a  load  that  is  fairly  well  balanced 
and  the  power  factor  100%  the  sum  of  the  two  readings  equals 
the  total  power  as  in  the  case  of  a  two-phase  meastu-ement.  If 
the  power  factor  is  low,  the  connections  to  the  potential  toil  in 
lines  B  and  C  should  be  reversed  and  the  difference  between  the 
two  readings  taken  as  the  total  power  instead  of  the  sum. 
This  method  is  approximately  correct  when  the  sjrstem  is  fairly 
well  balanced. 

Fig.  660  shows  the  two-wattmeter  method.  Here  the  current 
coil  of  one  wattmeter  is  connected  in  the  line  A,  to  which  one 
end  of  the  potential  coil  is  likewise  connected.  The  current 
coil  of  the  other  wattmeter  is  connected  to  the  line  B,  to  which 
one  end  of  the  potential  coil  is  likewise  connected.     The  remain- 
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Fig.  660. — Measurement  of  power  in  a  three-phase  circuit  by 
two   wattmeters. 

ing  ends  of  the  two  potential  coils  are  connected  to  the  wire 
C,  which  contains  no  current  coil.  The  sum  of  the  two- wattmeter 
readings  accurately  indicates  the  total  power  in  the  system 
whether  the  load  is  balanced  or  not.  At  power  factors  below  50% 
one  instrument  will  read  backwards.  In  this  case  its  potential 
connections  could  be  reversed,  which  will  make  it  read  forward. 
The  difference  in  the  two  readings  instead  of  their  siun  should 
then  be  taken  as  the  correct  power.  The  use  of  two  wattmeters 
is  the  method  most  generally  employed  for  measuring  three- 
phase  power. 

The  total  power  in  a  three-phase  system  may  be  measured  by 
three  wattmeters,  provided  the  middle  point  of  the  Y  connection 
of  the  alternator  is  available.  If,  however,  this  point  is  not 
accessible,  or  the  alternator  is  A  connected,  an  artificial  neutraj 
may  be  obtained  by  connecting  three  non-inductive  resistances 
in  Y,  and  connecting  their  outside  ends  across  the  three  lines 
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At  B  and  C,  as  shown  in  Fig.  661.  One  end  of  a  potential  wind- 
ing and  the  series  winding  of  each  of  the  three  wattmeters  are 
connected  in  each  of  the  hne  wires  A,  B  and  C,  as  shown.  The 
remaining  ends  of  the  potential  windings  are  connected  to  the 


Fig.  661* — ^Measurement  of  power  in  a  three-phase  circuit  by  three 

wattmeters. 

middle  point  of  the  artificial  neutral.  The  sum  of  the  three 
wattmeter  readings  is  now  taken  to  represent  the  true  power. 
The  resistances,  D,  must  not  be  low  enough  to  disturb  the  line 
potential  by  drawing  an  appreciable  current  therefrom,  and  yet 
they  must  be  negligibly  small  when  compared  with  the  resistance 
of  the  potential  coils  in  the  wattmeters. 

Single-Phase  Ratiiig  of  Polyphase  Machines 
It  has  been  generally  stated  that  the  single-phase  rating  of  a 
three-phase  machine  is  70.7%  of  its  three-phase  rating.     This 


Fig.  662. — Distribution  of  current  and  voltages  in  a  three-phase  machine. 

is  based  upon  equal  heating  effects  and,  while  not  always  true,  it 
may  be  true  in  small  machines  with  natural  ventilation.     The 

»     proof  is  as  follows: 
Consider  a  three-phase  machine.  Fig.  662,  having  a  resistance 
of  2  ohms  in  each  phase  and  absorbing  a  current  of  10  amperes 
in  each  phase  under  a  line  pressure  of  100  volt^  ^^mt 

passing  through  the  line,  if  the  machine  i^  ^ 
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be  17.32  amperes  per  wire  and  the  potential  difference  between 
each  pair  of  wires  100  volts.  The  power  which  the  machine 
absorbs  three  phase  will  be  P  =  V3  X  /  X  £  =  1.732  X  100 
X  17.32  =  3,000  watts.  The  power  lost  in  the  windings  due 
to  heating  will  be  PR  per  phase  multiplied  by  3  for  a  three-phase 
machine.  Thus  10*  X  2  =  200  watts  per  phase.  Multiplying 
this  by  the  ntunber  of  phases,  3,  gives  600  total  watts  loss. 

The  output  of  a  direct-current  machine  is  limited  by  two 
factors,  heating  and  sparking.  As  there  are  no  brushes  to  spark 
on  an  alternating-current  machine,  its  output  is  limited  solely 
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Fig.  663. — Distribution  of  current  and   voltages   in   a  three-phase 
machine  when  operated  on  a  single-phase  circuit. 

by  its  heating  effect.  This  same  machine  will  be  loaded  to  the 
limit  of  its  output  when  the  same  600  watts  are  lost  in  heating 
on  a  single-phase  circuit.  When  connected  single  phase  the 
two  line  wirCvS  will  come  to  the  points  A-B,  Fig.  663,  while  the 
point  C  will  not  be  directly  connected  to  the  external  circuit. 
As  each  phase  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms,  the  connections  as 
shown  consist  of  2  ohms  across  A-B  and  2  +  2  =  4  ohms  across 
A'C'B.  The  combined  resistance  is  equal  to  the  product 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  resistances  in  these  two  paths; 
2X4 


thus 


2  +  4 


=  1.333  ohms. 


As  PR 
will  be 


P,  the  current  required  to  bring  about  a  given  loss 


I  = 


The  permissible  loss  is  600  watts.     Therefore 


V 


600 
1.333 


=  450  =  21.2  amperes. 


Alternating  Currents 

Based  on  the  same  voltage  of  transmission,  the  machine  may 
now  receive  2L2  amperes  times  100  volts  or  2.120  watts  intake 
single  phase, 

2120  P  single  phase  _  ^^  ^^ 

3000  P  three  phase        ^^•'/<?- 

Thus  the  single-phase  capacity  of  the  machine  for  the  same 
heating  effect  is  70.7%  of  its  three-phase  capacity.  In  actual 
operation  the  single  phase  rating  is  usually  much  less  than  70.7% 
of  the  three-phase  capacity  due  to  local  heating,  etc.  In  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  as  low  as  30%. 

Power  Lost  in  Three-Phase  Transmission 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  copper  required  for 
transmitting  a  given  amount  of  power,  a  stated  distance  at  a 
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Fig,  664. — Illustration  of  copper  reqtiired  for  transmitting  power  on  a 
three-phase  system. 

fixed  voltage  with  a  fixed  percentage  of  loss  on  a  three-phase 
system  is  but  75%  of  that  required  in  a  single-phase  system. 
The  proof  of  this  follows: 

In  Fig.  664  a  three-phase  source  supplies  10  amperes  over 
each  line  wire  under  a  pressure  of  1,000  volts  between  each  of 
the  two  line  wires.  The  total  resistance  of  each  line  wire  is 
assumed  to  be  2  ohms.  The  power  lost  in  each  line  wire  will  be 
/«/?  =  P  =  10^  X  2  =  200  watts.  As  there  are  three  line  wires 
the  total  loss  will  be  200  X  3  =  600  watts.  The  power  trans- 
mitted is  F  ^  /  X  £  X  V3  ^  10  X  1,000  X  1.732  ^  17.320  watts. 
To  transmit  the  same  power  at  the  same  voltage  single  phase 

P  17  320 

will  require  ■=  =  J  =    ^  ' ^^  -  =  17.32  amperes.    Thus  in  Fig.  665 
is  1|U0U 

the  pressure  will  be  1 ,000  volts,  and  the  current  in  each  of  the 

two  line  wires  will  be  17,32  amperes.     As  the  same  total  loss 

must  be  involved  in  the  system  to  make  it  comparable  with  the 


k 
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three-phase  system  the  600  watts  previously  lost  will  be  divided 

600 
between  two  wires;  thus  -y-  =  300  watts  per  wire.    The  resist- 
ance for  each  of  these  wires,  in  order  that  they  shall  have  300 
watts  loss  therein,  wiU  be  PR  =  P,  therefore 

300 


i--^ 


17.32« 


1  ohm. 


Thus,  if  each  of  the  two  line  wires  in  Fig.  665  has  a  resistance 
of  1  ohm,  there  will  be  the  same  total  power  lost  with  the  same 


Pig.  665. — Illustration  of  copper  required  for  transmitting  power  on  a 
single-phase  system. 

total  power  transmitted  as  in  Fig.  664,  when  the  resistance  of 
each  line  wire  was  2  ohms.  Now  each  wire  of  a  single-phase 
line,  in  order  that  it  may  possess  one-half  the  resistance,  must  * 
be  twice  the  cross-section  of  each  wire  of  the  three-phase  line. 
If  one  of  the  single-phase  wires  weighs  50  pounds,  then  the  two 
will  weigh  100  pounds.  If  one  wire  of  the  three-phase  system 
weighs  25  pounds,  then  the  three  wires  will  weigh  75  pounds. 


50    LBS. 


►►100LBS. 


Fig.  666. — Total  copper  required  for  a  single-phase  transmission. 


Thus  the  three-phase  system  required  75%  of  the  copper  re- 
quired on  the  single-phase  system  for  transmitting  the  same 
pcwer  at  the  same  voltage  the  same  distance  with  the  same  loss. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  economy  of  copper 
effected  in  a  three-phase  four-wire  system. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  economy  of  copper  in 
a  transmission  line  varies  as  the  square  of  the  e.m.f.  applied. 
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Thus,  if  ICN)  volts  be  employed  in  one  case  and  173  volts  in 
another  case,  the  copper  required  will  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  these  two  potentials.  Now  173  volts  squared 
equals  30^000  volts  while  100  squared  equals  10,000.  As  30,000 
is  three  times  10,000  or  a  ratio  of  three  to  one,  the  copper  re* 
quired  to  transmit  a  given  power  the  same  distance  with  a  fixed 
loss  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three  for  voltages  of  173  and 
100  respectively. 

As  pre\4ously  stated,  the  copper  reqtiired  in  a  three-phase 
three-wire  transmission  is  75%  of  that  required  in  a  two-phase 
four-wire  transmission  for  the  same  e.m.f*  Thus,  if  the  voltage 
at  the  lamps  in  Fig,  668  is  100,  and  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
three  wires  is  25  pounds,  then  the  total  copper  required  will  be 
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■    —25  LBS. 
Fig.  667. — Total  copper  required  for  a  two-phase,  four-wire  transmission. 

75  pounds.  Now  if  a  three-phase  four-wire  system  be  employed 
as  in  Fig.  669,  the  voltage  of  transmission  will  be  173  volts  in 
order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  deliver  100  volts  at  the  lamps, 
for  the  load  is  connected  in  this  case  between  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal wires  and  the  neutral,  and  across  these  there  is  impressed 
but  the  voltage  of  one  phase,  which  in  this  case  will  be  100.  But 
the  voltage  across  any  two  of  the  principal  line  wires  is  the 
geometric  sum  of  two  phases  in  series  or  173  volts.  Thus,  while 
the  power  is  utilized  at  100  volts,  it  is  transmitted  at  173  volts. 
As  has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  relative  copper  required  for 
173  volts  will  be  one-third  of  that  required  for  100  volts.  Hence 
each  of  the  transmitting  wires  ^Hll  weigh  8,^3  pounds  as  against 
25  pounds  for  each  of  the  three  wires  in  Fig.  668,  To  this  must 
be  added  the  weight  of  the  neutral  wire.  In  transmission  sys- 
tems it  is  customary  to  make  the  size  of  the  neutral  one-half 
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three-phase  system  the  600  watts  previously  lost  will  be  divided 

600 
between  two  wires;  thus  -y  =  300  watts  per  wire.    The  resist- 
ance for  each  of  these  wires,  in  order  that  they  shall  have  300 
watts  loss  therein,  will  be  PR  =  P,  therefore 

300 


^'^ 


17.32« 


1  ohm. 


Thus,  if  each  of  the  two  line  wires  in  Fig.  665  has  a  resistance 
of  1  ohm,  there  will  be  the  same  total  power  lost  with  the  same 
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Pig.  665. — Illustration  of  copper  required  for  transmitting  power  on  a 
single-phase  system. 

total  power  transmitted  as  in  Fig.  664,  when  the  resistance  of 
each  line  wire  was  2  ohms.  Now  each  wire  of  a  single-phase 
line,  in  order  that  it  may  possess  one-half  the  resistance,  must ' 
be  twice  the  cross-section  of  each  wire  of  the  three-phase  line. 
If  one  of  the  single-phase  wires  weighs  50  pounds,  then  the  two 
will  weigh  100  pounds.  If  one  wire  of  the  three-phase  system 
weighs  25  pounds,  then  the  three  wires  will  weigh  75  pounds. 


50   LBS. 


>100LBS. 


Fig.  666. — Total  copper  required  for  a  single-phase  transmission. 

Thus  the  three-phase  system  required  75%  of  the  copper  re- 
quired on  the  single-phase  system  for  transmitting  the  same 
pcwer  at  the  same  voltage  the  same  distance  with  the  same  loss. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  economy  of  copper 
effected  in  a  three-phase  four-wire  system. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  economy  of  copper  in 
a  transmission  line  varies  as  the  square  of  the  e.m.f.  applied. 
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Thus,  if  100  volts  be  employed  in  one  ease  and  173  volts  in 
another  case,  the  copper  required  will  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  square  of  these  two  potentials.  Now  173  volts  squared 
equals  30.000  volts  while  100  squared  equals  10,000.     As  30,000 

P  is  three  times  10.000  or  a  ratio  of  three  to  one,  the  copper  re- 
quired to  transmit  a  given  power  the  same  distance  with  a  fixed 
loss  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three  for  voltages  of  173  and 
100  respectively. 

As  previously  stated,  the  copper  required  in  a  three-phase 
three-wire  transmission  is  75%  of  that  required  in  a  two-phase 

I  four-wire  transmission  for  the  same  e,mi.  Thus,  if  the  voltage 
at  the  lamps  in  Fig.  668  is  100.  and  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
three  wires  is  25  pounds,  then  the  total  copper  required  will  be 
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Fig,  667. — Total  copper  required  for  a  two-phase,  four-wire  transmission. 

75  pounds.  Now  if  a  three-phase  four-wire  system  be  employed 
as  in  Fig.  669.  the  voltage  of  transmission  will  be  173  volts  in 
order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  deUver  100  volts  at  the  lamps, 
for  the  load  is  connected  in  this  case  between  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal wires  and  the  neutral »  and  across  these  there  is  impressed 
but  the  voltage  of  one  phase,  which  in  this  case  will  be  100.  But 
the  voltage  across  any  two  of  the  principal  hne  wires  is  the 
geometric  sum  of  two  phases  in  series  or  173  volts.  Thus,  while 
the  power  is  utilized  at  100  volts,  it  is  transmitted  at  173  volts. 
As  has  just  been  pointed  out,  the  relative  copper  required  for 
173  volts  will  be  one-third  of  that  required  for  100  volts.  Hence 
each  of  the  transmitting  wires  will  weigh  8J3  pounds  as  against 
25  pounds  for  each  of  the  three  wires  in  Fig.  668,  To  this  must 
be  added  the  weight  of  the  neutral  wire.  In  transmission  sys- 
tems it  is  customary  to  make  the  size  of  the  neutral  one-half 
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that  of  the  outside  wires.  This  would  make  the  weight  4^ 
pounds;  the  sum  total  of  the  four  wires  would  then  be  29.2 
pounds. 

The  relative  amounts  of'  copper  in  the  principal  systems  in 
use  are  shown  in  Figs.  666,  667,  668  and  669.  They  represent 
the  transmissiojti  of  equal  amounts  of  power  the  same  distance 
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Fig.  668. — Total   copper   required   for   a   three-phase,    three- wire 
transmission. 

with  the  same  percentage  of  loss  and  with  the  same  voltage 
at  the  lamps  or  motors  in  each  instance.  The  single-phase 
system  is  the  simplest,  but  the  maximum  output  of  the  alter- 
nator for  a  given  amount  of  copper  and  iron  is  not  realized. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  automatically  start  a  certain 
type  of  induction  motor  on  this  system.  The  other  extreme  is 
represented  in  Fig.  669,  where  a  great  economy  of  copper  is 
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Fig.  669. — Total  copper  required  for  a  three-phase,  four- wire  transmission. 

effected,  but  the  introduction  of  the  fourth  wire  into  the  dis- 
tributing network  is  a  serious  complication.  Between  these,  the 
three-wire  three-phase  system  represented  in  Fig.  668  is  probably 
the  most  desirable.     It  includes  three  distinct  advantages: 

First,  that  of  realizing  the  maximum  output  for  a  given 
amount  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  alternator. 

Second,  the  ability  to  start  induction  motors  automatically. 

Third,  an  inherent  economy  in  copper. 
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Hence  this  is  the  most  widely  used  system  of  transmitting 
power  today. 

Phase  Rektions  in  Three-Phase  Circuits 

The  line  e.m.fs.  in  either  a  Y  or  d  connected  three-phase 
system  are  always  60°  apart  in  electrical  phase  (that  is»  in  direc- 
tion). The  line  currents  are  120°  apart  in  both  electrical  and 
time  phase.  Thus  A  voltage  relation  and  Y  current  relation  is 
obtained  between  the  line  e.m.fs,  and  the  line  currents  in  any 
three*pbase  system  regardless  of  whether  the  alternator  is  Y 
or  A  connected. 

Pig.  670  shows  a  Y  connection.  Here  the  current  in  ly 
is  120®  in  phase  from  the  current  in  /j.  and  the  current  in  1% 


Pig.  670.— Relation  between  phase  voltages 
and  currents,  and  line  voltages  and  currents 
in  a  Y-connected  machine. 

IS  in  turn  120^  in  phase  from  the  current  in  /.i.  But  the  voltage 
measured  by  a  voltmeter  between  line  wires  1  and  2  or  £i  is 
but  dKf  in  phase  from  the  voltage  Et  between  line  wires  2  and 
3.  This  is  because  the  voltage  measured  across  the  line  wires 
is  not  the  separate  phase  voltage  in  any  case  but  a  resultant  of 
two  phases  in  series.  This  resultant  is  3(f  behind  the  current 
in  one  phase  and  30°  ahead  of  the  current  in  the  other  phase. 
Thus,  while  the  currents  follow  each  other  in  line  wires  1 ,  2  and 
3,  120*"  apart,  the  measured  voltage  between  line  wires  1^2,  2^3> 
and  3 — 1,  which  in  each  case  are  resultants  of  two  separate 
phases,  are  60°  apart. 


H 
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This  is  equally  true  for  a  A  connection,  shown  in  Pig.  671. 
Here  the  current  in  line  1,  or  /i,  is  a  resultant  of  two  currents 
ti  and  is,  6(f  apart  in  phase.  The  resultant  current  in  the  line 
wire  is  30°  out  of  phase  with  each  of  the  components.  Likewise 
the  current  in  line  wire  2,  or  72,  is  the  sum  of  the  currents  ii  and 
it,  while  the  current  in  line  3,  or  /s,  is  the  stmi  of  the  currents 
it  and  u.  *  The  resultant  currents  7i,  It  and  7j  are  thus  l2Xf 
apart  in  phase,  while  the  separate  phase  voltages  £i,  Et  and  £i 
are  60**  apart  due  to  the  connections. 


Fig.  67 1 . — Relation  between  phase  voltages 
and  currents,  and  line  voltages  and  currents 
in  a  A-connected  machine. 

Measurement  of  Power  in  Tbree-Phase  Systems 

It  has  previously  been  stated  that  the  total  power  in  a  three- 
phase  system  could  be  measured  by  2  wattmeters.  This  is 
true  whether  the  load  is  balanced  or  unbalanced,  and  whether 
the  power  factor  is  unity  or  a  fraction  thereof. 

With  a  balanced  load  and  a  power  factor  of  100%  the  total 
power  of  a  three-phase  circuit  is  P  =  V3  X  £  X  7. 

E  =  voltage  between  any  two-line  wires. 
7    =  current  in  one-line  wire. 

Expressing  the  total  power  in  terms  of  phase  power: 
P  =  3  XeXi. 
Where  e  =  voltage  of  one  phase. 
i  =  current  in  one  phase. 
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In  Fig.  672  the  current  in  the  current  coil  of  wattmeter  Wi 
is  in  phase  with  the  e,mi.  of  the  phase  O-B  of  the  alternator  with 
which  it  is  connected,  but  the  e.ml.  apphed  to  the  potential 


,.--^'•1  ^'---., 


^  47Zi-^Resu!t  of  various  power  factors  upon  power  registered 
*fcy  each  of  two   wattmeters  in   three-phase  circuit* 


coil  of  this  wattmeter  is  1.732  times  the  e.m.f,  of  one  phase  of 
the  alternator  and,  moreover,  out  of  phase  with  the  current  in 
the  series  coil  of  the  wattmeter  by  30°.  This  is  equally  true  for 
wattmeter  Wi  with  respect  to  phase  0-A  of  the  alternator. 
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The  power,  p,  indicated  by  one  wattmeter  will  be 

£X/Xcos30^    or    E  X  /  X  0.866. 

Since  E  ^  e  X  1.732    and    i  =  /, 

p  =  e  X  1.732  X  i  X  0.866    or    p  =^  e  X  i  X  1.5. 

As  the  total  power  in  the  circuit  is  represented  by  the  equation 
P  =  ^  X  t  X  3.0,  it  is  evident  that  each  wattmeter  reads  one- 
half  the  total  power  in  the  circuit.     Then 

^  X  /  X  1 .5        P  on  one  wattmeter        ,  .     .  ^,      .   .  , 

— V.  r  ^  ^     =   rry  ^  , =   H  01  the  total  power 

^  X  /  X  3  Total  power  ^  ^ 

registered  by  each  wattmeter.  As  each  meter  registers  one-half 
of  the  total  power,  then  the  two  meters  will  register  the  entire 
power  in  the  circuit. 

If  the  alternator  is  Y  connected,  1.732  is  a  factor  of  e.    If 

A  connected,  it  is  a  factor  of  i 
The  formula  is  equally  true 
no  matter  how  the  source  is 
connected. 

If  the  load  is  badly  unbal- 
anced as  in  Fig.  673,  the  cur- 
rents in  phases  D-B  and  D-C 
merge  into  one  resultant  which 
is  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f. 
across  B-C,  Thus  if  the  load 
is  wholly  connected  across  Hne 
wires  1  and  3,  and  the  circuit 
for  A  is  opened,  wattmeter  Wt 
will  register  zero  and  watt- 
meter Wi  will  register  all  the 
power.  The  elimination  of 
wire  2  reduces  the  system  to  a 
single-phase  circuit.  The  en- 
tire current  is  in  phase  with 
the  e.m.f.  if  the  power  factor 
of  the  load  is  100%.  If,  with 
the  most  extreme  condition 
of  unbalance  as  here  illus- 
trated with  wattmeter  W2  registering  zero  and  wattmeter  Wi 
registering  total  power,  the  sum  of  the  readings  represents  the 


Fig.  673. — One  wattmeter  reg- 
isters entire  power  when  load  is 
wholly  upon  one  phase. 
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total  load,  and  if  with  a  practically  balanced  load  the  two 
wattmeters  register  the  total  power,  then  it  will  be  true  that  the 
sum  of  the  readings  of  the  two  wattmeters  will  show  the  total 
power  for  each  and  every  condition  of  balanced  or  unbalanced 
load. 

When  the  power  factor  falls  to  50%  in  a  three-phase  three- 
wire  system  where  two  wattmeters  are  used  to  register  the  power, 
the  readings  of  one  wattmeter  will  drop  to  zero  while  the  other 
registers  the  total  power. 

To  understand  this,  assume  the  currents  in  each  phase  of  the 
alternator  to  be  in  phase  with  the  voltage  of  that  particular 
winding  in  which  the  current  flows  when  the  power  *  factor  is 
100%.  Thus,  in  Fig.  672,  It  is  in  phase  with  d;  /» is  in  phase 
with  €%:  It  is  in  phase  with  d.  The  e.mi.  B-C,  across  the  line 
wires  1  and  3  impressed  upon  the  wattmeter  H''i,  is  out  of  phase 
with  both  1 1  and  U  by  3tf*.  This  is  also  true  of  the  e.m.t  A-C, 
across  line  wires  2  and  3,  with  respect  to  /a  and  h. 

If»  now,  an  inductive  load  causes  the  currents  in  line  wires 
1.  2  and  3  to  lag  60**  behind  their  respective  voltages  which  means 
a  power  factor  of  50%,  the  phase  direction  of  current  /i,  which 
was  0-B,  will  be  0-  H,  and  h  swings  from  O-A  to  0-K.  This 
latter  current  is  squarely  at  right  anglers  to  the  e.m,f.  across 
A-C,  and  wattmeter  Wt  therefore  registers  zero.  Wi  therefore 
registers  all  the  power  and  the  voltage  C-B  on  its  potential  coil 
and  the  current  0-H  in  its  series  coil  are  in  the  same  general 
direction. 

If  the  angle  of  lag  increases  still  further,  Wi  still  continues  to 
register  in  a  positive  direction,  and  in  fact  it  can  never  reverse, 
for  the  direction  O-H  will  always  be  more  or  less  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  C-B;  but  as  the  angle  of  lag  increases,  the 
current  in  O-A  swings  in  phase  beyond  the  point  0-K,  to  the 
position  0-Af,  where  it  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  voltage  across 
A-C,  Before  the  current  lagged  at  all,  Jj  or  O-A  was  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  the  e.mi.  C-A,  but  the  great  angle 
of  lag  indicated  when  the  direction  is  0-M  causes  It  to  oppose 
the  voltage  C-A ,  and  the  torque  between  the  current  and  poten- 
tial coils  of  the  wattmeter  Wt  reverses.  This  will  cause  Wt  to 
indicate  backw^ards.  If  Wt  is  an  indicating  wattmeter,  it  cannot 
indicate  backwards.  To  obtain  an  indication  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reverse  the  terminals  of  either  the  current  or  the  potential  coil 
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with  respect  to  lines  2  and  3.  This  will  cause  it  to  indicate  in 
a  positive  direction,  but  the  readings  now  obtained  must  be 
deducted  from  the  indication  of  Wi  to  get  the  true  power  in  the 
system. 

The  particular  meter,  W2  or  Wu  which  will  indicate  backward 
when  the  power  factor  is  below  50%  depends  upon  the  direction 
of  phase  rotation.  If  in  Fig.  672  the  current  in  line  wire  1  reaches 
its  maximum  in  a  positive  direction  first,  then  in  line  3  knd  then 
in  line  2,  the  direction  of  phase  rotation  is  counter-clockwise. 
Meter  W2  will  now  be  the  one  to  reverse.  If,  however,  the 
direction  of  phase  rotation  be  reversed,  then  Wi  would  be 
the  meter  to  indicate  backward.  This  could  be  brought  about 
by  crossing  the  connections  between  any  two  of  the  alternator 
leads  and  the  two  corresponding  line  wires.  The  same  result 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  alternator  were  rotated  backwards. 

If  Wi  and  W2  were  integrating  wattmeters  and  no  reversal  of 
connections  took  place,  it  is  evident  that  W2  would  run  back- 
ward when  the  power  factor  fell  below  50%.  It  would  thus 
subtract  from  the  registration  of  Wi  so  that  the  combined  regis- 
trations of  the  two  meters  should  be  the  correct  power  in  any 
case.  But  as  these  meters  are  compensated  for  rotation  in  a 
forward  direction,  the  reversed  registration  of  W2  would  not  be 
accurate. 

A  polyphase  wattmeter  consists  of  two  single-phase  elements 
operating  upon  the  same  shaft  and  recording  on  the  dials  through 
one  gear  train.  When  the  power  factor  is  below  50%  one  of 
these  elements  tends  to  rotate  the  shaft  in  a  backward  direction 
and  thus  retards  the  forward  rotation  due  to  the  other  element. 
This  reduces  the  total  registration  by  the  correct  amount,  so 
that  the  dial  readings  will  be  the  true  power  for  every  condition 
of  power  factor. 


SECTION  XIV  CHAPTER  IX 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

POWER  IN  POLYPHASE  SYSTEM 

1.  Give  formula  for  the  power  in  a  three-phase  alternating  current  circuit, 
at  various  power  factors. 

2.  Give  formula  for  the  e.m.f.  in  a  two-phase  three-wire  system.     If  the 
current  in  each  outside  wire  of  a  two-phase  system  is  14  amperes,  what  is  the 
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^urrent  in  the  middle  wire?     If  the  voltage  in  each  phase  of  a  two- phase 
stem  is  IJOO,  what  is  the  voltage  between  the  two  outside  wires? 

3,  In  what  two  ways  may  the  power  in  a  two-phase  three-wire  system  be 
measured  ?    Give  sketch. 

4,  Give  formula  for  the  power  in  a  three-phase,  A-connected  alternator 
at  any  power  factor. 

5»  Give  formula  for  the  power  in  a  Y-connected  alternator  for  any  power 
factor. 

6.  Each  phase  of  a  Y-connected  alternator  furnishes  2,200  volts  and  IS 
amperes.  What  will  be  the  current  in  each  line  wire  and  the  difference  in 
pDtential  between  any  two  Une  wires  in  tht;  external  circuits  of  this  machine? 
What  is  the  total  power  delivered  ? 

7.  Each  phase  of  a  A-connected  alternator  furnishes  6,600  volts  and  12 
amt>eres.  What  is  the  current  in  each  line  wire  and  the  difference  in  potential 
between  any  two  line  wires  in  the  external  circuits  of  this  machine  ?  What  is 
the  total  power  delivered  ? 

8.  In  what  three  ways  may  the  power  in  a  three-wire  system  be  measured  ? 
Give  sketches. 

9.  What  is  the  theoretical  capacity  of  a  three-phase  machine  operated 
single  phase  ?     Is  this  capacity  fully  realized  ?    Why  ? 

10.  Explain  why  a  three-phase  thret^-wire  system  requires  but  75%  of 
the  copper  required  by  a  single-phase  system  with  the  same  voltage  of 
transmission. 

11.  In  a  three-phase  system,  operating  under  100  per  cent  power  factor: 
(o)  What  is  the  phase  relation  of  the  current  in  the  three  line  wire5? 
{h)  What  is  the  phase  relation  of  the  voltages  between  one  pair  of  wires 

and  another  pair  f 

ir)  What  is  the  phase  relation  belwecn  the  current  in  one  wire  and  the 
voltage  between  that  wire  and  either  of  the  other  two? 

12.  When  two  wattmeters  are  used  to  measure  the  power  on  a  three-phase 
circuit,  explain  how  one  wattmeter  measures  13^  times  the  power  dchvercd 
by  a  single  phase  of  that  machine.     (Balanced  load,  100%  power  factor.) 

13.  What  percentage  of  the  total  power  delivered  by  a  three-phase  machine 
operating  with  unity  power  factor  and  balanced  load,  is  supplied  by  one 
phase? 

14.  If  a  three-phase  system  is  delivering  power  from  one  phase  only,  sketch 
and  explain  how  one  wallmeter  may  correctly  measure  the  total  power 
dehvered  ? 

15.  When  two  wattmeters  are  used  to  measure  the  total  power  in  a  three* 
phase  system  (100%  power  factor)  what  is  the  phase  relation  between  the 
current  and  voltage  in  each  meter  ?     Why  is  this  so  ? 

16.  If  the  current  is  caused  to  lag,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  phase 
relations  of  the  current  and  voltages  in  the  two  meters  referred  to  in  Question 
IS? 

17.  Wliat  will  be  the  effect  uj:>on  the  power  registered  by  each  meter  in 
Question  16  as  compared  with  the  power  registered  in  Question  15? 

18.  To  what  extent  must  the  current  lag  in  the  external  circuit  to  cause  the 
entire  power  of  a  three-phase  system  to  be  registered  by  one  wattmeter? 
Why  is  this  so  ? 


* 
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19.  Under  what  conditions  will  one  of  the  two  wattmeters  on  a  three-phase 
system  indicate  backward?  Under  these  circumstances  how  can  the  true 
power  be  obtained  ? 

20.  A  three-phase  alternator  delivers  10  amperes  to  each  line  wire  and 
maintains  6,600  volts  between  each  pair  of  line  wires.  The  power  factor  of 
the  system  is  86.6%.     Determine: 

(a)  The  total  power  delivered  by  the  machine. 

(b)  The  current  and  e.m.f.  of  each  phase  winding;  when  connected  in  A. 

(c)  The  current  and  e.m.f.  of  each  phase  winding,  when  connected  in  Y. 

(d)  Sketch  a  circuit  with  2  wattmeters  so  connected  that  they  ^ill 
measure  the  total  power  in  the  system  under  any  power  factor. 

(e)  If  recording  meters  set  at  zero  to  start,  are  employed,  what  will  be 
the  reading  of  each  meter  at  the  end  of  five  hours*  time,  if  the  power  factor, 
as  above,  is  86.6%? 
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Boosters,  non-reversible  shunt,  436 
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Brolt  generator,  418 
Brush  cturent  regulator,  374 

generator,  415 
Brushes  for  D.  C.  generators,  357 
Bucking,  331 

Bucking  series  generator,  422 
Buckling,  storage  battery  plates,  115 
Burglar  alarms,  197 

automatic  drop,  198 

balanced  relay  system,  200 

closed  circuit  system,  197 

garage  alarm,  200 

indicator,  199 

open  circuit  system,  197 


Cabinet  system,  209 
Capacity,  effect  of,  643 

reactance,  646 

unit  of,  28 
Care  of  storage  batteries.  111 
Cathode,  82 
Cations,  83 
Cells,  chemical  actions  in,  67 

connection  of,  65 

local  action  in,  69 

negative  clement,  63 

negative  pole,  63 

polarization  in,  70 

positive  element,  63 

positive  pole,  63 

potential  difference  of,  64 

voltaic,  63 
Chapman  voltage  regulator,  377 
Charge,  bound,  13 

free,  13 
Chemical,  actions  in  secondary  cells,  90 

equivalent,  85 
Chemistry  of  cells,  primary,  67 

laws  governing,  72 
Chloride  cell,  101 
Chord  winding,  327 
Circle  diagram  for  solution  of  imped- 
ances, 683 
Circuits,  branch  or  divided,  46 


Circuits,  multiple  or  parallel,  46 

multiple  series,  52 

resistance  of,  47 

series  multiple,  53 

short,  47 

shunt,  46 
Climax  wire,  372 
Clocks,  electric,  187 
Closed  coil  or  re-entrant  winding,  324 
Code,  National  Electrical,  218 
Coercive  force,  175 

Commercial  efficiency  of  generator,  402 
Commutating  poles  for  generators,  354, 
410 

for  motors,  509 
Commutation,  300 
Commutator,  306 
Compensating  winding,  540 
Compound  generators,  384 

limitations,  389 
Compound  magnets,  135 
Concentrated  windings,  689 
Concentric  winding,  710 
Condensers,  capacity  of,  28,  30 

connection  of,  32 

Ley  den  jar,  31 

plate,  31 

rotary  or  synchronous,  674 

residual  charge,  33 
Conductance,  48,  50 
Conductors,  18,  23 

aluminum,  24 

copper,  24 

iron,  24 

resistance  of,  26 

silver,  23 
Conduits,  size  of,  225 
Connection  of  A.  C.  generators,  708 
Consequent  poles,  141 
Constant,  dial,  269 

disk,  269 
Continuous-current  generators,  292 
Control  of  elevators,  546 
Copper  plating,  123 
Copper   required   for   transmission   of 

power,  721 
Core,  armature,  313 
Coulomb,  37 
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Counter  and  impressed  e*m.f.,  461 
Counter  e,mA,,  461 

•e.m-f,  motor  accelerator,  523 
Crocker- Wheeler  multi-voltage  system, 

503 
Current,  direct  and  altcmating^  304 

electricity,  61 

magnetic  effects  of,  29S 

rectified,  304 

unit  of»  37 
Currents,  nature  of,  61 
Cycle,  600 


Daniell  cell,  74 
Depolarizers,  70 
Design  of  armatures,  586 
Design  of  D,  C.  machines,  fundamental 
principles,  580 

output  of  machines,  585 
Diamagnetic  suJ:^stance,  130 
Dielectric,  definition  of,  U 

power,  12 
Difference  of  potential,  36,  37 
Differential  booster,  443 
Direct -current  niachines,  design  of,  580 
I>ireclion  of  induced  current;,  298 

lines  of  force,  5 

magnetization,  131,  134 
Distributed  windings,  689 
Drag  magnets,  267 
Drum-type  elevator,  541 
Dry  cell,  77 
Dynamometer,  Siemens,  233 

absorption,  559 
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Earth's  magnetism,  147 

Eddy  currents,  314 

E<lison  bi-raetallic  cell,  106 

Edison  le  Lande  cell,  78 

EflJiciency  of  D.  C,  generator,  400,  565 

of  D.  C-  motors,  489,  559 
Electrical  efficiency  of  generator,  402 
Electrical  method  of  measuring  effici- 
ency, of  generators,  565 

of  motors,  561 


Electric  Controller  and   Manufacture 
ing  Co,  scries   lock-out  switch. 
527 
Electricity,  nature  of,  I 

unit  quantity  of,  15 
Electro-chemical  equivalent,  85 
Electrodes.  82 
Electro-dynamometer,  234 
Etectroljrsis,  81 

laws  of,  84 
Electrolyte,  82,  98 
Electrolytic  cell,  82 
Electro-magnets,  134 
Electro-metallurgy,  119 

aluminum,  109 

copfx^r,  109 
Electro- motive-force,  formula  for,  317 
Electron,  6 
Electrtjpion  fluid,  71 
Electroplating,  122 

copper,  123 

gold,  124 

nickel,  124 

silver,  124 
Electroscope,  Bennett's,  5 
Electro-static,  field,  5 

induction,  9 

lines  of  force,  5 
Electro-statics,  first  law  of,  10 

second  law  of,  15 
Electro-static  volimeU?r,  261 
Electrotypes,  121 
Efcv^tors,  drum  type,  541 

electric,  541 

methods  of  control,  546 

motors,  543 

push-button  type,  553 

traction  type,  542 
E.  M.  F.  inductive,  607,  621 
E.  M.  F,  of  generators,  317 
Energy,  apparent,  613 

real,  613 
Entz  booster,  448 
Equalizing  rings,  331 
Excitation  of  A.  C.  generators,  693 
Exciter  for  A.  C.  generator,  693 
Exidecell,  104,  112 

Iron-clad,  106 
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External  characteristic  of  D.  C.  genera- 
tor. 396.  399,  401 

F 

Farad,  37 

Faraday's  disc,  452 
Faure  cell,  100 
Feeder  and  main  system,  208 
Field  control  of  motors,  506 
Field,  distortion  of,  343,  458,  704 
Fields  of  A.  C.  generators,  695 
Field  of  force,  magnetic,  140 

saturation  of  compound  machines, 
399 

of  generators,  394,  571 
Fixtures,  227 
Fleming's  rule,  296 
Force,  coercive,  175 
Foucault  currents,  314 
Frequency,  600 
Fuller  cell.  79 
Fimdamental  units,  35 


Galvanometers,  230 

classes,  235 

control  of,  230 

damping,  238 

methods  of  observation,  232 

sensitivity  of,  246 

shunts,  237 
Galvanoscope,  159 
Gas  battery,  87 
Gauss,  162 

Generators,    alternating-current,    con- 
struction of,  688 

output,  688 

windings,  689 

self-induction  of,  692 

excitation  of,  693 

fields  of,  695 

voltage  regulation  of,  702 

armature  recation  of,  704 

connection  of,  708 

types  of  winding,  710 
Generators,  direct-current,  300 

bi-polar,  406 

Brolt,  418 


Generators,  Brush  arc  light  415 
bucking  series,  422 
characteristic  curves,  394 
oommutating  pole,  410 
compound  wound,  384 
efficiency  of,  400,  565 
external  characteristic  of,  396 
fields,  306 

field  saturation  of,  394 
flat  compoimded,  385 
homopolar  or  acyclic,  407 
multipolar,  391,  406 
Noeggerath,  409 
over-compounded,  387 
parallel  operation  of,  426 
regulators  for,  372 
Rosenberg,  419 
self-exdted,  306 
separately  excited,  306 
series,  365 
shimt,  367 
three- wire,  412 
third  brush,  423 
total  characteristic  of,  396 
types,  405 
variable  speed,  418 

Gilbert.  165 

Gold  plating,  124 

Gould  cell,  101 

Gravity  cell,  75 

Gross  efficiency  of  generator,  401 


Hand  voltage  regulation,  377 
Helix,  159 

Henry,  37,  601,  618.  619 
Homopolar  generator,  407 
Hopkinson  loading  back  test,  575 
Hubbard  counter-e.m.f.  booster,  447 
H.  Ward  Leonard  system,  497 
Hydrometer,  94,  98 
Hysteresis,  175 


Impedance,  definition,  603 
factor,  623 

in  parallel,  calculation  of,  637 
in  series,  calculation  of,  632 
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Loading  bade  test  (or  genenitors«  ST5      ^J 
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I^ocal  action  in  primary  celk,  09             ^H 

■          tntummous  substances,  21 

Lodestonr,  12S                                         ^H 

■          oc^ttoD  and  wood,  22 

^1 

1          enamel,  23 

■           fiber.  20 

Magnetic^  action  ol  currents,  155           ^H 

^^H     glass  and  porcelain,  19 

circuits,  laws  govdning,  162            ^H 

^^K    gutta-peraia,  19 

dip,  151                                            ^M 

^^     ke.  22 

equator,  152                                       ^H 

K^     marble  and  slate,  20 

flux,  formula  for,  167                       ^^M 

^^H     mioi,  18 

foroe,  measuivmeni  tif,  147              ^H 

^^V    mtrarta,  21 

poles,  strength  of,  164                       ^H 

M         oil.  20 

poles  and  theories,  140                           1 

■           paper,  19 

reluctance,  165,  166                          ^J 

■           rubber,  19 

storm,  153                                          ^^M 

■            water,  22 

strength  of  pole,  150                         ^H 

■      Internal  loss  characteristic  of  D,  C, 

vane  instruments,  253                      ^^M 

K               i^enerator,  396 

Magnetixation  cur%*cs,  174,  3^               ^T^ 

f           resistance,  55 

Magnetizing  force,  intensity,  total,  16$          | 

Ionic  theory  of  magnetism,  144 

Magnetism,  direction  of  flux  n^lelive  lo          j 

Ions,  83 

current,  156                                    ^J 

1      Iron  loss  test  of  generators,  571 

fir^t  law  of,  130.  147                          ^M 

1            wire,  resistance  of,  373 

historical,  128                                    ^H 

1     Isogonic  chart,  line,  152 

laws  of,  147                                                ] 

^. 

residual,  136,  174                             ^J 

V 

second  kw  of,  147                           ^H 

Jacobi's  law  of  maximum  work,  490 

terrestrial,  150                                   ^H 

Joule.  37 

theory  of,  144                                   ^H 
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Magnetometer,  149 
Magnets,  action  between,  129,  130,  141 
compound,  135 
construction  of,  134 
definition  of,  130 
electro,  134 
forms  of,  134 
lifting  power  of,  137,  179 
poles,  128 
residual,  136 
retentivity,  132 
strength  of,  137 
types,  181,  182 
Maximiun  voltage,  598 
Maxwells,  162 
Maxwell's  rule,  158 
Measurement  of  power  in  three-phase 

circuit,  745 
Messenger  calls,  202 

closed-circuit  systems,  202 
open-circuit  systems,  202 
Metal  moulding,  225 
Meters,  indicating,  248,  264 
intergrating,  266 
watt-hour,  266 
Mho,  49 
Microfarad,  SH 
Mil,  circular,  25 
Modified  Leonard  system,  502 
Molecular  theory  of  magnetism,  144 
Motors,  applications  of,  486 
armature  reaction  in,  459 
automatic  accelerators  for,  521 
efficiency  of,  489 
historical,  451 

maximum  rate  of  work  of,  490 
output,  485 
principles  of,  45 1 
regulation  of,  461,  462 
reversing,  479 
reversing  mill  motors,  534 
rotation  of  armature,  454 
speed  control,  494 
speed  of,  485 
speed  variations,  467 
starting  boxes,  for,  470 
testing  of,  559 
torque  of,  485 


Multiple  circuits,  resistance  of,  47 
Multipolar  generators,  391,  406 


Neutral  point  on  commutator,  356 

Nichiome  wire,  373 

Nickel  plating,  124 

Noeggerath  generator,  409 

Non-reversible  booster,  436 

North  pole,  129 

No- voltage  release  magnet,  473  * 


Oersteds,  165 

Ohm,  37 

Ohm's  law,  40 

Otis  automatic  elevator  control,  555 


Parallel  operation  of  generators,  426 
Parallel,  resistance  and  reactance  in, 
628 

windings,  327,  336 
Period,  600 
Permeability,  162,  173 
Peroxide  of  lead,  88,  89 
Phase,  601 

angle,  601 

relations  in  three-phase    circuits, 
745 
Pitch  of  windings,  322,  336,  339 
Plantc  cell,  88 
Plates  of  secondary  cells,  90 

storagebattery,87,90,95,  101,  107 

buckling,  115 
Polarization  in  primary  cells,  70 
Poles,  magnetic,  128,  129,  140 
Polyphase  systems,  power  in,  733 
Potential  differemv,  37 
Potier  test,  575 
Power-factor,  613,  625 

indicator,  661 

in  pol>'phase  systems,  733 

lost  in  three-phase    transmission, 
741 


Index 


Prefixes,  centi-,  3S 

hekta-,  38 

mega-,  38 

micro-,  38 

milli-,  3S 
Prony  brake  test  for  motors,  560 
Push-button  control  of  elevators,  553 


Radiant  enei^,  6 
Radio-active  substances,  6 
Reactance,  definition,  602 

formulas  for,  618 

and  resistance  in  parallel,  628 
Regulation,  of  series  motor,  462 

of  shunt  motor,  461 
Regulators,  Brush,  374 

Chapman,  377 

for  A.  C.  generators,  726 

hand  control,  377 

series  generators,  372 

shunt  generators,  372 

shunt  motors,  518 

Thomson-Houston,  375 

Tirrill  A.  C,  727 

Tirrill  D.  C,  379,  380 
Reluctance,  166 
Residual  magnetism,  365 
Resistance,  inductance  and  capacity, 
in  series,  654,  657 

in  parallel,  664,  675 

measurement  of,  275 

of  cells,  54,  288 

of  combined  circuits,  55 

of  iron  wire,  373 

and  reactance  in  parallel,  628 

tmit  of,  37 

measurements,  275 

by  fall  of  potential,  277 

by  proportional  deflection,  276 

by  substitution  method,  275 

Wheatstone  bridge,  278 
Resistor,  372 
Resonance,  667 

current,  672 

voltage,  668 
Retentivity,  132,  175 
Reversible  booster,  439 


Reversing  mill  motors,  534 

switches  for  motors,  479 
Rheostat,  372 
R.m.s.  voltage,  599 
Rosenberg  generator,  419 
Rotation  of  motor's  armature,  45 
Rules,  Fleming's,  296 
Maxwell's,  158 


Secondary  cells,  buckling,  115 

capacity  of,  112 

care  of,  111 

charging,  115 

chemical  actions  in,  90,  94 

Chloride,  101 

condition  on  discharge,  98 

discharge  of,  95 

dismantling,  116 

Edison  bimetallic,  106 

electrolyte,  97,  98 

Exide,  104 

Faure,  100 

forming,  89,  92 

freezing,  117 

Gould.  101 

Iron-clad  Exide,  106 

on  charge,  95 

Plante,  88 

plates,  100 

principles,  87 

separators,  113 

stationary,  97 

sulphating,  89 

types,  100 

vehicle,  97 

weight  of,  114 
Self-induction,  297 
Separators  for  storage  batteries,  1 
Series  armature  windings,  332,  33 

circuit,  resistance  of,  47 

current   limit   motor   accelei 
527 

lock-out  switch,  527,  529 
Shunts,  251 

circuit,  46 

current   limit   motor  accele 
525 
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Silver  plating,  124 
Sine  wave,  597 

Single-phase     rating     of     polyphase 
machines,  739 
transmission  of  power,  724 
Slip  regulator,  538 
Sbts,  forms  of,  310 
Solenoid,  159 
South  pole,  129 

Sparking     at     brushes,    causes     and 
remedies,  352,  355 
prevention  of,  355 
Specific  gravity,  94,  97,  108,  111,  114, 

116 
Speed  control  of  motors,  by  changing 
number  of  armature  conductors, 
515 
Crocker- Wheeler  multivoltage  sys- 
tem, 503 
double  potential  source,  506 
field  control,  506 
H.  Ward  Leonard  system,  497 
Lincoln  motor,  515 
modified  Leonard  system,  502 
regulator  for,-  518 
resistance  in  armature  circuit,  494 
Stow  motor,  514 

use  of  commutating  poles  in,  509 
of  motors,  485 
variations  of  motors,  467 
Spread  or  throw  of  coils,  321 
Starters  for  motors,  470,  521 
Starting  boxes  for  motors,  470 
resistance  of,  471 
firing  of,  475 
Storage  batteries,  87 

(See  secondary  cells) 
Stow  motor,  514 

Stray   power   method  of    testing  effi- 
ciency, of  generators,  565 
of  motors,  561 
Strength  of  magnet,  137 
Sulphating,  89 
Switches,  211 
Synchronism,  600 
Synchronous  condenser,  674 
System,  C.  G.  S.,  35 


Tangent  galvanometer,  232 
Testing  for  armature  grounds,  360 

of  generators,  565,  571,  575 

motors,  559,  571 
Third  brush  generator,  423 
Thomson-Houston  current    regulator, 

375 
Thomson  inclined  coil  instruments,  261 
Three  phase  circuits,  measurement  of 
power  in,  746 

phase  relations^  745 

transmission  of  power,  725 

power  lost  in,  741 
Three- wire  generators,  412 
Time  element  motor  accelerators,  521 
Tirrill  regulator,  379,  380,  725 
Total  characteristic  of  generator,  397 
Torque  motor,  538 

of  motor,  486 
Traction  type  elevator,  542 
Transmission  systems,  721 
Two-layer  winding,  711,  715 
Two-phase  transmission  of  power,  724 


Umbrella  type  field  structure,  701 
Units,    electro-magnetic    system,     35, 
36,37 
electro-static  system,  35 
fundamental  and  derived,  35 
practical,  37 

V 

Valency,  85 
Virtual  voltage,  600 
Volt,  37 
Voltage,  average,  598 

maximum,  598 

virtual,  600 

generated  in  an  armature,  formula 
for,  334 

relation  of  conductors  to,  319 

loss  of  in  generators,  384 

regulation,  of  A.  C.  generators,  703 

of  D.  C.  generators,  377,  379,  380 
Voltaic  cell,  63 
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Voltameter,  water,  82 

Voltmeters,  248,  250 
electro-static,  261 
resistance  of,  252,  270 
Weston,  251 

W 

Water  voltameter,  87 

Watt,  37 

Watt-hour  meters,  266 
dials,  269 
drag  magnets,  267 
full-load  adjustment,  268 
General  Electric,  271 
light  load  adjustment,  268 
Sangamo  mercury  type,  273 
Thomson,  270 

Wattless  current,  659 

Wattless  factor  indicator,  661 

Wattmeters,  indicating,  264 
Thomson,  267 
Weston,  266 


Westinghouse  series  lockout  switch,  529 
Weston  standard  cell,  80 
Wheatstone  bridge,  278 

decade,  284 

dial,  285 

forms  of,  280 

Post  Office,  281 

principle  of,  278 

slide  wire,  280 
Wiedemann  system,  211 
Windings  for  A.  C.  generators,  711 

basket  type,  711,  712 

concentric  type,  711,  712 

two-layer  type,  711,  713 
Wire,  diameter  of,  25 

gauge,  25 

resistance  of,  26,  373 
Wires,  carrying  capacity  of,  222 
Wiring,  circuits,  206 

inside  work,  204,  221 

low  potential,  223 

outside  work,  220 
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